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KEPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

Read at the Axniveesaky Meeting ox the 22nd ^Iay. 

The Council beg to submit to the Fellows the following Report 
of tile financial and general progress of tlic Society for the 
past year : — 

Members . — During the year ending April 30tli 2GG Ordinary 
Members have been elected, of whom 24 paid their Life- 
corn jiosit ions. In tlie previous year (1S74-5) tlie numbers 
were 294; and in the year 1873-4, 342. 

The losses by death have been 70, and by resignation and 
default of subscription 47, making the net increase 149. In 
1874-5 the net increase was 202 ; in 1873-4, 177 ; and in 
1872-3, 140. Two Honorary Corresponding Members have 
been elected during the year, and 5 lost by death. The total 
number of Ordinary Fellows on the List at the end of April was 
3,125, of whom 695 were Life Members. 

Finances . — As will be seen by the Balance-sheet given at the 
end of this Report, the total net income for the financial year 
(ending December Slst, 1875) has been 7934Z. 15s. lOd , of 
which 6441 Z. 11s. consisted of the subscriptions of Fellows. In 
the previous year (1874) these amounts were: 7511 Z, 11§, 
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and 6425Z. Is. 6fZ. respectively; and in 1873, 6752?. 4s. 4fZ. and 
5G43?. 19s. M, 

The expenditure (exclusive of investments and balances) was 
5083?. 4s. 10c?. In tlie preceding year the amount was 
6992?. 7s. 2c7., a difierenee accounted for by the smaller total 
shown in the present balance-sheet as expended on Expeditions, 
viz., 621?. 3s. 4c?., as comjDared with 1955?. 13s. lOcZ." The 
ordinary expenses of administration, publications. Library, &c., 
as NNill be seen in comparing the present with tla^ ])receding 
balance-sheet, remain about the same, having been 5051?. 11s. 6t?. 
in 1875, and 5020?. 3s. 4c?, in 1874, 

The Finance Cominittue of the Council luive, as usual, hchl 
their 3Ionthly Jleetings throughout the year, supervising the 
accounts of the Society. The annual Audit was held early in 
April, the Auditors being: — On tlie part of the Council, the 
Right Hon. Lord Cottesloe and Sir Charles Nicholson, Hart.; 
and on that of the Fellows, H. Jones AYilliams, Esept The 
Council take this opportunity of expressing their cordial thanks, 
in which they are sure the Fellows at large will concur, to 
these experienced gentlemen, ulio have, as in so many pre\ieus 
years, willingly given their time and abilities to this important 
task. 


* This amount is oxcltisive of tin* tx^jonilituu on hclmlf of the Expo- 

uition, Mhich, brintr reiinljiiised hy Vlr Jamrs Yoium;, nt>t entrr into thH 
enmpan>ou of the actual expcuihtiin' of the Society. 

1 Gc'orge Baltour, M.P., the Auditors aj)i)oiiitr*(l on behali 

01 the Fellows, wtis unable to attend, o^^^ng to otl er pleading engagements. 
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Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the Society from 
the Year Ib-iS to the 31st Dec. 1875, 


In 1856 a Treasui-y Grant of 
lOOOh for the East African 
Expedition received. 

In 1860 a Treasury Grant of 
2500/. for the East African 
Expedition received. 

In 1SG9 Legacy of Mr. 

Benjamin Oliveira, 1506/. 
17s. If?. 

In 1870 Legacy of Mr. Al- 
fled Davis, 1800/. 

In 1871 Legacy of Sir Ro 
derick Murchison, 1000/. 

In 1872 Amount of Mr. 

Janies Young’s Grant for 
the Livingstone Congo 
Expedition, 2000/. 

In 1874 Amount of Mr. 

James Y(mng’s Grant for 
the Livingstone Congo 
Expedition, 1041/. 14s. 


Year. 

Cash 
Receipts 
within the 
Year. 

Cash 

‘ Amounts 
invested m 
Funds. 

Deducting 
Amounts 
invested in 
Funds; actual 
Expenditure. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s» 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

' 1848 

696 

10 

5 





755 

6 

1 

1 1849 

778 

3 

0 




1098 

7 

6 

‘ 1850 

1036 

10 

5 




877 

2 

10 

1S5X 

1056 

11 

8 




906 

14 

7 

1852 

1220 

3 

4 




995 

13 

1 

1853 

1917 

2 

6 




1675 

6 

0 

1854 

2565 

7 

8 




2197 

19 

3 

1855 

2.)84 

7 

0 




2636 

3 

1 

1856 

3372 

5 

1 

533 

10 

0 

2814 

8 

1 

1857 

3142 

13 

4 

37S 

0 

0 

3480 

19 

9 

185S 

.3089 

15 

1 



[ 2944 

13 

6 

1859 

3471 

11 

S 

950 

0 

0 

3423 

3 

9 

1860 

6449 

12 

1 

466 

17 

6 

5406 

3 

7 

1861 

4792 

12 

9 

1358 

2 

6 

3074 

7 

4 

1862 

4659 

7 

0 

1389 

7 

6 

3095 

19 

4 

1863 

5256 

9 


1837 

10 

0 

3655 

4 

0 

1864 

4977 

8 

6 

1796 

5 

0 

3647 

7 

10 

1865 

4905 

8 

3 1 

1041 

5 

0 

4307 

4 

5 

1866 1 

5085 

8 

3 ; 

1028 

15 

0 

4052 

15 

0 

1867 ‘ 

5162 

7 

11 

1029 

0 

6 

3943 

17 

4 

ISOS 1 

5991 

4 

0 1 

1857 

3 

9 

4156 

17 

10 

1869 1 

6859 

16 

0 : 

2131 

5 

0 

4646 

0 

8 

1870 i 

8042 

6 

1 i 

3802 

6 

0 

3845 

10 

6 

1871 

66*37 

3 

7 ! 

1000 

0 

0 

3726 

4 

4 

1872 

8119 

7 

0 

1999 

4 

6 

5871 

13 

2 

1873 

7761 

IS 

10 

2015 

1 

8 ' 

6697 

12 

6 

1874 

8753 

5 

10 

499 

0 

0 ' 

7876 

2 

o 

1875 

7934 

15 

10 

2002 

7 

6 

5683 

4 

10 


Statement of Assets — 31st December, 1875. 


Fieehold House, Fittings, and Furniture, estimated J 
(exclusive of Map Collections and Library) . . ) 
Investments, viz. ; — 

India 5 per Cent. Stock £1000 

Great Western Railway 44 per Cent. Debenture) ^ oaa 

Stock (Davis Bequest) \ 

London and North- W estem Railway 4 per Cent. \ , 
^Debenture Stock (Murchison Bequest) . . .. ^ 

Noith-Eastern Railw'ay 4 per Cent. Debenture) 

Stock .. .. .. 

C^reat Indian Peninsula Railway Guaranteed) 

5 per Cent. Capital Stock ) 

March Exchequer Bills 1000 

Balance at Bank and in hand 


0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 


£ s. d . 

20,000 0 0 


0,800 0 0 
1,045 3 6 


Total £30,845 3 6 
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Puhlicaiions . — The 45th Tolume of the ^ Joiimar was pub- 
lished in February last, and the greater portion of the im- 
pression has already been distributed to Fellows applying for 
their copies. Volume 19 of the ‘Proceedings’ has also been 
completed, and the concluding parts circulated, since the last 
Report. Three numbers of Volume 20 have also been issued 
during the present Session. 

Livingstone Aid Expeditions , — The last of tlieso Expeditions 
undertaken by the Society has been recently brought to a 
successful close by the return of Lieutenant Cameron to 
England, after accomplisliing the great feat of traversing Equa- 
torial Africa, from Zanzibar to the Portuguese possessions, on 
the Coast of Angola, As stated in the last Council Report, the 
title ol “Livingstone East Coast Aid Expedition/’ originally 
given to this undertaking, was clianged to that of “ Cameron 
Expedition,” on the fresh start made by its distinguished leader, 
after receiving and sending home the remainder of Dr. Living- 
stone s property at bjiji. In the presL-nt balance-sheet a small 
part only appears ol the great expenditure incurred by the 
Expedition since leaving L'jiji, and especially in the purchase 
and equipment ot a schooner at Loanda for the purpose of 
sending safely to their homes the 57 Zanzibar negroes who 
accompanied their leader across the continent. The greater 
portion will fall into the accounts of 1870, the bills having been 
presented since the close of 1875. Tlie Council are unable at 
present to state the exact total amount that will be <*hargeable 
in the next Balance Sheet, but estimate it at about 3000/. 

Lihraiij, The Library now contains 17,104 books and pam- 
phlets, of W’liich i Oo wT*re added during the past year, 551 
{including all the pamphlets) being donations, and 214 2 )ur- 
chased. Besides these, and without reckoning newspapers, 
1632 separate parts or numbers of periodicals, Transactions, 
Reports, &e., have been received. 23 wliole volumes and 140 
^^eparate parts have been obtained, for the most part by gift, iii 
or towards completion ol defective series. 

In addition to the numerous pamphlets and small works put 
into covers on the Society’s premises, 541 volumes have been 
bound and 193 repaired during the past year. 
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The sum of 156?. 2s. 2d. has been expended by the Library 
Committee in purtdiasing books, and the further sum of 134?. 5s. 
in binding. 

The balance of the donation of 200?. by the late Admiral 
Sherard Osborn, to be applied in the purchase of books, has 
been so expended, and the following is a list of the whole 
works purchased with the fund: — D'Orbioxy, Voyage dans 
TAmerique meridionale, D’XJkville, AVyage an Pole Sud, 
DuPEKUEy, Voyage de la CoquiJle, Vaillaxt, Voyage de la 
Bonite, BAUKEnAVEBB and Bebthelot, Histoire des Ilc'^ 
Canaries, Eoss, Zoology and Botany of the Voyage of thi‘ 
Erebus and Terror, Fitzeoy, Zoology of the Voyage of the 
Beagle, Eichabdsox, Fauna Boreali-Americana, Labokde, 
Voyage de T Arabic Petree, 3lAnsiLi, Danubius Pannonico- 
Mysicus, Hu^iboldt, Voyage aux Eegions equinoxiales, Pebry, 
Expedition to China Keas, Humbert, Le Japon illustie, 
Hexxepix, iSouvelle decouverte and Nouveau Voyage dans 
I’Amerique, and Wilkinson, Topography of Thebes; in all, 
^7 volumes (including 13 folio Atlases of coloured plates). 

Apart from these works, among the more important acces- 
sions, are : — 16 bound volumes of pamphlets and Parliamentary 
Ee2)orts relating to the search for Sir John Franklin (pre- 
sented by John Barrow, Esq.) ; Narratives of the Voyages of 
Cie^a de Leon, Piedrahita, Zarate, Gomara, Torqiiemada, 
Oviedo, Herrera, Cabeza de Baca, Frezier, Acosta, and Cortes, 
with other valuable works on ancient Peruvian geography and 
history (presented by C. E. Markham, Esq.) ; a collection of 76 
valuable geographical works (presented by General Sir 1\ . 
Codrington) ; Juan and Ulloa’s Eelacion del Wage a la 
America meridional, and 6 vols. of Eamon de la Sagra’s 
Historia de la Isla de Cuba (presented by J. P. Gassiot, Esq., 
J unr.) ; Eeports on the Eevenue, To^iographical and xVrch^eo- 
logical Surveys of India, with 4 Manuals of Madras districts 
(presented by H.M. Secretary of State for India) ; Bory de*St. 
Vincent’s Expedition Scientilique de Moree; Choris's \oyagr 
pittoresque autour du Monde ; Schweinfurth’s Artes Africans ; 
the China Port Catalogues, 1803-72; Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians; Deinarcacion politica del Peru (presented by the 
President of the Eepublic) ; Calancha’s Coronica de S. 
Augustin en el Peru; the travels of Macarius and Evliya 
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Efendi, and all other works of geographical interest issued by 
the Oriental Translation Fund ; the completion of Lartet and 
Christy’s lleliquim Aquitanicae, and the commencements of 
Eaimondi’s Peru and Eeclus^s Geographie imiverselle (pre- 
sented by the Authors) ; and the volumes liitherto wanting to 
complete the Library series of the Journal Asiatiqiie, Tour 
du Monde, Eevue Maritime et Coloniale, Baer und Helmer- 
sen’s Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Eussischon Eeiclies, Ennan’s 
Archi V von Eiissland, and of the publications of the Ethnological 
and Hakluyt Societies. A complete set of the Addresses of 
Presidents of the Eoyal Geographical Society, and a duplicate 
series of the Journals, Proceedings, and other publications 
of the Society, have been obtained for Library u^e. 

101 photographic views of Spitzbergen have also been pre- 
sented to the Library by Count Wilczek ; 25 photographs of 
various parts of the Territories, by Dr. F. V. Hayden; and 
models of the Aztec Sacrificial and Calendar stones, by C. H. 
Wallroth, Esq. 

The above additions and the entire re-arranirement of the 
Library have rendered the erection of two further presses 
necessary ; and the purely geographical part of the Library lias 
been re-pressmarked, similar work being now in hand as to the 
remaining portion, under the superintendence of the Library 
Committee of Council, which has held its usual meetings. 

The period of retaining recently-acquired books before lending 
to Fellows has been, since the last Eeport of Council, reduced 
from twelve to six months. 

The Library continues to be much consulted by Fellows 
of the Society, private students, authors, and officers of the 
public departments ; and it is expected that the numbers of 
such visitors will be materially augmented, when its rapidly 
increasing value for general science as Avell as pure geography 
becomes better known. 

.Since the last Anniversary, 1 Globe, 578 Maps 
ou 1491 Sheets, 18 Atlases comprising 524 Maps, 31 Eelief- 
Maps and Models, and 8 Photographs and Portraits, have 
been added to the Collection ; of which 107 Sheets of Maps 
and o Atlases, and the Relief-Maps and Models, have been 
actjuired by purchase ; 8 Diagrams ha^ e also been constructed, 
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and 7 Pictorial Illustrations obtained, for tlie Evening* 
Meetings. 

The more important accessions are: — 1 Terrestrial Globe, 
3d indies diameter ; presented through Admiral E. Oinmanney 
by tlie Sir James C. Ross Memorial Committee. 754 Sheets of 
the Ordnance Suryeys of Great Britain and Ireland, on various 
scale's ; presented by the First Commissioner of IVorks, through 
Sir Flenry Janies and Major-Gen. Cameron. 93 British Ad- 
miralty Charts ; presented by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, through Capt. F. J. O. Evans, Hydrographer. 
1S7 Sheets of the various India Surveys ; presented by H.M. 
Secretary of State for India, through the Indivi Office. 89 
French Admiralty Charts; presented by the Depot des Cartes 
et Plans de la Marine. Maps and Photographs issued by the 
U.S. Geological and Geogi*aphical Survey of the Territories; 
presented by Professor F. V. Hayden, Director. Maps of 
Routes and Reconnaissances made by Officers of tlm Egyptian 
Staft Expedition; presented by General Stone, Chief StatK 
Egyptian Army; also several duplicate copies, piesented by 
H.R.H. the Prince of M ales. MS. maps executed bv Offic^us 

01 Col. Gordon’s Expedition to the Upper Aile; presented by 

Col. Gordon. 4 Sheets of the Swedish Geological Survey : 
presented by Otto Torell, Director. 73 Sheets of Special Map 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, scale ; purchased. 

Atlas of M orks executed by the Euroj)ean Commission of the 
Danube, 2nd volume; presented by the Foreign Office. 
Handtke’s Map of European Turkey, on 20 Sheets; presented 
by Carl Flemming, publisher. 21 Jlaps of European Countries ; 
presented by Lord Arthur Russell. Railway Map of Sweden, 
Horway, and Denmark, 1S75, on 6 Sheets; purchased. Geo- 
logical Map of Austro-Hungarian 3Ionarchy ; purchased. 

2 i\raps of the City and Environs of Milan; presented by 
Antonio Yallardi, publisher. Statistical Atlas of United States ; 
]>resented by Prof. F. A. Walker, Superintendent of 9th census, 
dlap of British Guiana ; presented by H.E. the Governor. 
8 Sheets of a Topographical Atlas of the LAiited States West of 
the 100th meridian ; presented by Lieut. J. i\L Wheeler, U.S. 
xlrmy. 13 Maps of Portions of United States Territories ; pre- 
sented by Spencer Curley, Esq. Parts 21 to 30 of Stieler s 
Atlas of Modern Geography, and Parts 12 and 13 of Spruner ’s 
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Atlas of Medieval Geograpliy; presented by Justus Pertbes, 
publisher. Philips' Handy General Atlas of the World, and 
Atlas of the Counties of England ; presented by ilessrs. Philip 
and Son, publishers. Eeproduction of Celestial and Terrestrial 
Globes by Mercator, ld41~51, in gores ; presented by Baron 
Solvyns, Belgian Minister. Topographical and Statistical 
Atlas of Bagelen Presidency, Java ; purchased. dfaps of 
Khuzistan, South-Western Arabia, and Trans-Keian Territory, 
Cape Colony ; presented by Quartennaster-Generars Depait- 
inent, Horse Guards. Map of Natal, 1875 : presented by 
Dr. Sutherland. Map of proposed Trade-routes between India 
and China ; presented by J. Ogilvy Hay, Esq. Map of the 
Ortos Country, Mongolia, and MS. route-map between Bhamo 
and Jlung-mau; presented by Ney Elias, Esq. MS. map 
and section of route across Africa from Zanzibar to Benguela, 
by Lieut. Cameron, u.N. Stanley’s MS. Map of the Yictoria 
Isyanza; presented by Edwin Arnold, Esq. Traverse Survev 
of the White Nile from Ivhartoiuu to Ivigaf, 3IS. ; pre'^ented by 
Lieut. M atson, n.E. MS. map of route from Champion Bay 
to Overland Telegrapli-line, Australia ; presented by John 
Forz’ost, Esq. 9 Geological Maps of Australia and parts of 
^ ictoria, issued by the Mining Department, Melbourne ; pre- 
sented by Jess \oung, Esq. Map of the City of Rio d(i Janeiro ; 
purchased. Photograph ot the Town of Zanzibar ; 
by Arthur Laing, Esq. 30 Geograpliical Models and Eelief- 
maps selected from Pans Exhibition 1875; puroliased. 
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Battiscombe, Major Wm. Benj. 2s‘ivnl and Militar i Club, Piccaddly, 

Baxendale, Joseph H,, Esq. VCorplcsdoix, Guildford. 

Baxter, Richard, Esq., Barri»ter-at-Law. 32, Leinstcr-gardens, Baysirater^ IF. 
Bayler, H., Esq. Penins'dur and Orient'd Co., LedenhaV -street, E.C. 

*Baylis, Capt. E. \V, D, Pen dig, Tcnhg, S >uth ^i^ale$. 

Bayly, Lieut.-Col. John, k.e. Ordnance Surieg Office, Southampton. 

♦Baynes, A. Henry, Esq. 19, Castle-street, Eolhom, E.C. 
i8o Baynes, Lieut.-Col. U. Stuart. Anng and Eavg Cb’-h, S.W . ; and 38, Jennyn- 
street, S. W. 

♦Baynes, Wm. Wilberforce, Esq., d.l, C<nnphelton House, Croydon. 

Baynton, Captain EJwaid. Trafalgar dodge, Shirley, Southaaipton. 

Beach, \V. J., Esq. 24, FencJairch-sircet, E.C. 

Beadon, Sir Cecil, K.c.s.l. Ckeltenhim ; and 15, ElcastonpL, S. Kensington, S. B - 
Beall, Geo., Esq., Secretary Local Maiine Board. Liverpool. 

Beardmore, Nathaniel St. B., Esq. Great Gcorge-streit, >9. IF. 

Beaten, Capt. John. 13, Palace-garde nsder race, TU 
♦Beaufort, IVilliani Monas, Esq. (Bengal Civil Service). Athcaccum Cluh, jS. B* 
Beaumont, A. R. de, Esq. 19, St. John s^parh, Hiyhgate, X. 

190 Beaumont, John Aug., Esq. Si, Lanoasier-gate, W. ; and IVwibledon-parh- 
house, Wi/nbledon, S', B'. 

Beaumont, Commander Lewis A., i:.n\ 42, Gre-d Cfnaberland-pdacc, B', 
♦Beaumont, Somerset, Esq. 23, Park-street, Park-lane, B'. 

♦Beaumont, IVent worth B., Esq., m.p. 144, Piccadilly, B" ; andBretton- 
park, Wakefield. 

Beavan, Lieut. Reginald. Alessrs. Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament-street, *8.BL 
♦Beazeley, Michael, Esq., M.i.c.i:. Care ofJ.E. Campbell, Esg., 8, Storeys- 
gate, S. B1 

Beazley, Captain Geo. G., 83rd Rec^iment. Army and Kavy Club, a?. B’l 
Bebb, Horatio, Esq. 13, Gloucester-place,W. ; and Leamington. 

♦Bective, Thomas, Earl of. 35, Bover-street, B: ; and Underley-hall, Kirkhj 
Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 

Bedbrook, W , H., E^q. Blenheim-house, M imhledon, S'. Bl 
200 Bedford, Rear-..^dmiral G. Augustus. South-view, Widmore-road, Bromley, Kent - 
Bed well, F. Le Breton, Esq. 3, Avington-grove, Pengc, S.E. 

Beech, Geo. Miiller, Esq. 83, Park-street, Grosvenor^square, B5 
^ ♦Beer, Julius, Esq. 56, Portland-place, B" 

Beesly, Edwd. Fras., Esq. 21, Emmett-street, Queen* s-road, Manchester, 
Bedingfeld, lelix, Esq., c.ji.g. 36, Green-st., Park-lam; and Refoi'm Cluh,S. W* 
♦Begbie, James, Esq. 2, East-Itxdia-avenue, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

Begbie, Thomas Stilling, Esq. 4, Mansion-house-place, E.C. 

Belcher, Rev. Brymer. St. GahrieVs, Pimlico, S. W, 

Bell, C. Davidson, Esq., late Surveyor-General, Cape of Good Hope. 55. Cadogan- 
place, S. ir. 

210 Bell, H. Douglas, Esq. 8, Albion-terrace, Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, 
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1868 ' Bell, \Vm. A., Esq., b.a., m.d. Sc Unv.cr^.Vj CV>/% St, James s-drccf, 5'. TT. 

1871 ' Bell, Major \V. M. Bclj rave-mans ions ^ TE. 

1874 Bell, William Moore, Esq. WijtoUj Cn/nlirlaiil. 

1864 Bellamy, Edward, E^q. 14:^ JJuchotjhum-strr- 1, lE.C'. 

1872 ! Bellville, Alfrei, E^q. 29, Pc7in-roaJ~viU'i$, IloilOiVaif, S. 

1863 ’ Belmore, The Eail of. Governor of Sev: So-'itJi Tr*<V>, 

1873 Benjamin, Hoince B., Esq. 129, Sc-r Bond~d)'r< t, W. 

1870 220 Benjamin, Joseph, Esq. 112 , IL'fi HoVxjrn, B'C'. 

1875 Beiike, Albert, Em|., 9 , C^iarlc-sirtct, St. Janes s, -S'.!!! 

1857 I Bennett, J. Ih&don, E>q., M.r>. 2J, C ivcud''\-s<piare^ TE. 

187*2 ; Bennie, A., Esq. 1 , Bt oad San'dniir\j,Wcstniiii)>tei\S.'\V. ; a^id Oriental Club,4\, 

1875 • Benson, John, E>q. ^'ernon-honse, Giainc/ udCj lieeth, Tvrlshire. 

1856 j *Ben^on, William, Es{p, Barrister-at-Law. L-'ihjtjnSy Alresjo/dy IJants. 

1830 ‘ Bentham, Geoi^e, Esq., Pre-. L.s. 25, ]Vilton-piarey S.W. 

1874! Bentinck, Majoi -General A. Caveudi-h. JJn>t-evH/t, ]\ o^dnijha/nj Berks ; and 

5 , Cr rosvcnor-cresee n t, S. 

1868 Bentley, Geoige, Esq. Upton-jiarky Slun<jk. 

1870 ' Benyon, Wm. II., Esq. Sjx ll jw-Iall, BorJhriljCy YorlsUne, 

1859 230 Berens, II. IIulso, Esq. Sidcioss, Foots Cra'jy Kent, 

1865 j Bernard, P. N., Esq. 37, Conmvnjkt-spiarCy Hudc-pm'hy B". 

1876 ; Berryman, Edwin W., Em). 32, Great St. Jleleidsy F.C. 

1872 j Berthon, Peter Hy., Esq. 29, JLinjarct-sti ect, Caicndish-spiarey B*. 

1871 I Best, Coramr. Jno. Chas. I'i is-'jn-Virody Lhnjolkn. 

1863 ; Best, BTlham, Esq, KelstonCy Miltbroohy S. IKmts. 

1867 ] Bethuue, Alexander M., Esq. Otterbaniy Ilamltt-road, Upper Sorwood ; and 

I 122 , LeadenhaU-sireety F.C, 

1842 I *Bethune, Adm. C. R. Diinkwater, c.B. 4, Cronwell-rd., S. Kensington, S, B . 
1836 j Betts, John, Esq. 21, Freegrovc-i oad, Caiud<.n-road, A. 

1866 * Bevan, William, Esq. 12, Bolton-jardcnSy Sonth Acnsuigton, 1 ?. B. 

1876 240 Bevin^on, Heniy Geo., Esq. Fenulalo-IiOusey Zee, S.E. 

1876 I Bevington, Herbeit S., Esq., B.A, Ftrndaie-house, Lee, S.L, 

1873 j *Bibby, Edward, Esq. Care of John Bibbjy Fsp, JlarUhiU, Liverpool. 

1862 Bicker-Caarten, Peter, Esq. 30, Soi'tkumbcrlanJ-pleice, Bagsicatcry B . 

1875 ! Bickers, Edward, Esq., J.p. Cure of Messrs. King and Co., Cornhill, F.C. 

1876 j Bickerstati; W. M., Esq., J.P. 13, Ilighburg-terrucc, S. 

1871 ' Bickersteth, The Very Rev. Edward, d.d., Dean of LichHeU. The Dcunerg, 
j Lichfield. 

1868 I ♦Bickmore, A. S., Esq., ai.a., pu.d., Superintendent of the Ameiicau Museum of 

! Natural History. CentraUparkj Kew doi'h* 

1866 I Bicknell, Algernon S., Esq. 23, Onshw-gardens, South Kensington. 

1860 I Bidder, G. P;u-ker, Esq., C.E. 2i, Gt. George-st., S.B’.; and Mitcham, Surrey. 
1871 j 250 Biddqlph, Geo. Tournaj, Esq. 43, Charing-oross, 
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Biddulph, John, Esq. Swansea. 

250 Bidie, Geo., Esq., m.d., kc. Brklje of Allan, X. B. 

Bid well, Charles Toll, Esq. H.M. Consul, Balearic Islands, Caie of H.J, 
Bidtcell, Esq., Audit-office, Somerset-ho^l6e, B'.C, 

Bigge, Frederick \V., Esq. Waren'londiouse, Woburn, 

Bi^s, C, H. Walker, Esq. 2, Alexandra-terrace, Beading. 

Biggs, Jas., Esq., ii.x. 15, Thurloe-placc, S. Kensmgton, S. W, 

*Bigg- Wither, T. F., Ej«q., C.E. Bellevue, Bcigatc, 

Bigsby, John J,, Esq,, 3I,d., f.r.s, 89, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, • 
Birch, H. W., Esq. Beljrave-raansions, Grosxeaor-gardens, S. W, 

260 Birch, John William, Esq. 9'^, Sew Broad-street, E.C,; and 27, Cavendish- 
! square, B'. 

♦Birchill, Captain B. H. H. Junior Carlton CbJ, S, B", 

^Bird, Richard, Esq. Wyivjan-house, Fulham, S. B\ 

Bird wood, Geo., Esq., M.D. India Museum, S. Kensington, S. B". ; and Acton, TV. 
Birkbeck, Edw-, Esq. Horstead-hall, Soruich. 

♦Bischoffsheim, Henri Louis, Esq. 75, South Audlc ^-street, B’'. 

Bishop, George, Esq., f.r.a.s, Vnion Club, a?. 17.; and The Meadows, 
Twickenham, S, W. 

Bishop, James, Esq. 11 , Bortland-place, 17. 

Bishop, James, Esq. Forest-row, Leytonstonc. 

Bishop, Wm, Henrj', Esq. 8 , Prince of Walcs-terrace, Kensington-palace, B. 
270 Bisson, Capt. Frederick S. de Carteret, R.i.M. 70, Berners-street, W, 

Black, Andrew H., Esq. 23, Royal-crescent, Glasgow, 

♦Black, Fmneis, Esq. 6 , Sorth-bnJge, Edinburgh. 

Black, Maj.-Gen. Jas, 14, St. James’ s-srpLare, iS'. UL 

Black, Thomas, Esq., Superintendent P. and 0. Steam Xavigation Company’s 
Dockyard. Oriental-place, Sonthamptun, 

Blackie, Thos. il., Es,q., f.s.a. Chipping-h ill School, Witham, Essex, 

Blackie, W. Graham, Esq., ph. dr. 17, Stanhope-street, Glasgow, 

Blackmore, W., Esq. Founder s-court, Lothhury, E,C. 

♦Blackstone, Frederick Elliot, Esq., b.c.L. British Museum, W,C, 

Blagden, Robert, Esq. Junior Carlton Club, Pall-mall, S. BL 
280 Blaine, Heniy, Esq. 2, Clevcland-road, Castle-hill, Ealing, T7. 

Blair, Major H. 1., r.e. I, Clat endon-place, Uy de-park-gardens, B. 

^ Blake, Brig.-Gen. H. W. Park-gate, near Battle, Sussex. 

♦Biake, Wollaston, Esq., f.r.s. 8 , Devonshire -place, W, 

Blakemore, Ihimsey, Esq. Wimbledon, S. B^. 

♦Blakeney, Wilham, Esq., R.^^ Secretary to Hydrographic-office, S.W. 

Blakeney, Captain W. A. F. 

Blakiston, Matthew, E^q. 18, Wilton-crescent, S. B'. 

Blakiston, Captain Thomas, R.A. 18, Wilton-crescent, S. W, 

Blanc, Henry, Esq., ii.D., &c. Care of Messrs, U, S, King and Co., 45, 
Pall-mall, S. B''. 
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290 Blanch, Jno., Esq. of W, //. Blanch^ 11, Eeninan-road. F eclhauiy S.E. 
*Blanford, \V. T., Esq., f.g.S. Geolo‘jic<il Surveij-office^ Cokiitta. Ca/v of 
Messrs. Trubner and Cu., Ludj dc-hlll^ E.C, 

Blanshard, Richard, Esq. Fairfcldy LyiningtoTit Hants. 

*Ble\vitt, Octavian, Esq, 20, J(jhn-$trcct, Strand ^ TV.C. 

Blore, Edward, Esq., D.C.L., f.r.s., F.s.a., &c. 4, Manchester •square ^ W. 

Blount, Edward, Ksq., C.B. 28, Old Burllii'jion-street^ 11,; a7id 61, Fuc dc 
CourccUcs, Pdi'is. 

Blow, William Wootton, Esq. Care of Rohcit Eeans^ Esq., Bclvcdere-parh, 
Kent. 

Blumberg, George F., E^q. Ma)isficld-house, Clfto7i~gardens, Maida-vale, 11. 
♦Blundell, Charles Weld, Esq. Incc, Blu7idcU-}iaV, Great Croshy ; and Brookes’s 
Club, S.W. 

♦Blunt, Jos., Esq, 

30 o*Blunt, Wilfred S., Esq, llurM, C/wiIey, Sussex. 

Blyth, Henry, E^q. 53, Wwipole-strcct, IF. 

Blyth, Philip P., Esq. (J.r. for Middlesex). 53, ^Mr7lpoIe-street, 11. 
♦Bodenham, Chas de la Baire, Esq. Bother^cas, Ile/'cford, 

Bohn, Henry G., Esq. 18, He7irietta-st7-eet, Covent-garden, VC.C.; and Borth* 
e nd-hous€. Tic ic keiih a /n . 

Boileau, Colonel G. W. St a)i field-hall. Vrymo7idha7n. 

Bolton, Jlajor Francis John. 2 , Westminstej'-chamhers, *8.11’. 

Bompas, George Cox, Esq. 15, Stinley-gardens, Kensington-pa7'kj 11- 
Bond, Henry, Esq. Altho 7 'pe -house, Queei-i s-road, lhchr7W7id. 

Bonney, Charles, Esq. Adelaide, Australia. 

3 ro Bonnor, George, E^q. 49, Pall-inall, S. W. ; and 2, Bayswaterderr., Kensington- 
square, W. 

Bonwick, James, Esq. St. Kilda, Melhoui'ne, Care of 11 . Beddoic, Esq., 22 , 
South Audley-streety IV. 

Booker, Samuel, Esq. 47 , Alha 7 iy, Old Hall-street, LieerpooL 
Booker, Wm. Lane, Esq. Care of Messrs. F. (/ Brien and Co., 43, Parlia- 
ment-street, S.W. 

Boor, Geo. C., Esq. Leonard-house, Green-lanes, Stohe-Newington, K. 

Booth, John, Esq. Tr'aming College, Exeter. 

Borlase, Capt. Jno. 6 , Priory-terrace, Hastings. 

♦Borrer, Dawson, Esq. AWnont Ballon, Co. Caidow, Heland, 

♦Botcherby, Blackett, Esq„ m.a. 174, Br07npton-road, S.W. • 

Bourne, Geo., Esq. Brisbane, Queensland. Care of Mr.Jvh7i Taylor, 110, 
Fenchurch-st7'€et, E.C. 

330 Bourne, John, Esq., C.E. 21, Iiich7nond-road, Baysxater, TV. 

Bourne, Robert, Esq., J.r. Grafton-77ianor, Bromsgrove. 

Bousfield, William, Esq., 33, Stanhope-gardens, Queen s-gate, S'. 11. 

Boustead, John, Esq. 34, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 

♦Boutcher, Emanuel, Esq. 12, Oxford-square, Hijde-pa7'k, 11 . 

Bouverie, P. P., Esq. 32, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, IV. 
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Bowden, A., Bsq. 096, St. VuiOmUatrcJ., Olts<j<j'L\ 

Bowell, \Vm,, Esq. Chandos-honse^ Hereford; and Gate-house Grammar- 
school y Hereford. 

*Bowen, Charles Chri5fo])lier, E^q. Christchurch y C uitcrburiiy Xeic Zealand. 
Care of A. 0. Otbfcetly Eo>^.y 7, Wedjuinstcr^hjmb.f ^y S.W. 

*Bowen, Sir George lei^iisoii, g.C.m.g,, m.a., Ooveinor uf Victoiia. Care of 
3/eisrs. Cochsy oud Ca, 43, Charovj-crossy 5. IT. ; 'nid Athentvun* 

Cluby Pali Mall, S. B'. 

3 3 0 * 1 ^ 0 Wei'S, Captain Aloxanler, Care of 3Icssrs. Eraser and Co.y Peuaud. 

Bowes, John, Esq. lyrnungton, Lancashue. 

Bowie, John, Esq. Cvn^enathe Ctuhy S. IE. 

Bo’rtker, James Henry, Esip Pasatolundy South Africa. Care of 3dcssrs. King 
and Co.y Curnhilf E. C. 

Bowly, William, E-^q. Co encoder. 

Bowman, Wni., E'-ipj d-d/ ert ir. 


Bowrmg, John Charles, lEq. EjresEninuy HEn/vo/' Eo >st. 

Bowling, Samuel, E-^q. B Westbourric^jiorhy IE, 

Bowser, Altred T., E^q. dunjvj^KlCy Kenainjhalbro'nf U}q)cr Cla^don. 

Bo}ce, Iie\. 1\ . B., Seuietaiy to \\ esh-yau l^IEjjjonaiv Society. Weslegaii 

3Iissiondiome, Bishopsg<’tc-streety E.C. 

340»Boyd, Edward Lenuoj, Esr,., f.s.a. 35, Clerdand.sqn.ire, ILjde-r>nrk, 11'. 
Boyd, Nelson, Esq. S, Anne\~tja.tc y -8. IE. 

Boyd, Dr. R. South, dl-pnrly Middkscr'. 

Boyd, Will, am, Esq., F.n.s.i;., f.s.a., Pet.; head, Aherdeenshire. 
Boyer, Cleo.gc Plielps, E„,. 8, Mnila-hd!, 11'. 

Boyle, Richard A loais, l..q., c.s.i.. Engineer in C’liiet’ to the Government 
Ijailways and Telegiiqili. Japaa. Care of J/e.-srs. Grindlaa and Co.^ 
55, ParhaiacnUbtreety S\ IE. 

Boyson, Ambrose P., Esq. ISast-hil!, Wwidsir.jrth, ,S.ir. 

*Biadshaw, Saig.-Major A. F. Simh, 

♦Bragge, William, Esq., c.E. Shirle-hill, Sheffield. 

Braithwaite, Isaac, Esq. 27, Austin Friars, F.C. 

350»Bramley-Moore, John, E,q. Lamjhaj-loJ.je, Gerrard's-eross, Bucks. 

♦Brand, J.,mes, Esq. 109, Fenchuroh-street, F.C. 

Bran, I, James Ainsworth, E.sq. jo, Hereford-, jardens, Park-hne, 11'. 

O re ’ a the Orange Free St.ite Republic, S. -Afiica, 

Care of Henr,j Flyth, F.p, 53, Wimpole-ftreet, 11' 

Brander, Captain Will, am M., 24th Foot. 

tr’ ®/ forests, Calcutta. Care of W. H. Allen,. 

13, WaterloQ.placCy SAY. ' 

Bi'andon, David Esn oj. Po,-; ; 

» ' Herkeiey^squarey W. 

randreth, Hy. Esq. Slandish-rectory, llyan, Lancashire. 
XrXieerr.'c'’'^' 155, Fe,t- 

Brass, Emil, Esq. 9, Grand Aore-hrrace, South Benye-park, S.E. 
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I 360*13 rassev, Thomas, Ksq., M.r. 24, F^irh-laac, IV. ; und Sonuanhnrst<oin 
\ Battle. 

\ Biay, Joseph^ c.t:. 51, Q>tccii''s'^j~ite-iv<rduis, S.^V. 

Braybrooke, Philip Watson. Assistant OAunid Secretar>jf Ceylon. Messis. 

Price and Co,^ Cravcn'-strccty W.C. 

Biazza, Pierre 8avor;^nan tie. Paiii, 

Brent, Algernon, E«q. Audd^'mcc, Soiii>-'rsct-lLOuse. 

*Brt>ton, Commr. Wm. Heniv, 11. X., f.g.s, 15, CamdoKrcscent, Bath; and 
The Rectory^ Char)aoutJiy Dorset. 

Brett, diaries, Esq. 

Biett, Bight lion, 8ir W. Ealiol, Knt. 6, Jdihisi/i<>. i-<ia Jens, PrtncCi^tjiitc, 

p. ir. 

Bridal, Walter Gt-o., Emp ParL-'uiUSC Acadc^n-,, B/>>ihI< y. 

Bridge, John, Esq. Hc'itlcy-hon'-c, nrar Lynuu, Chcsh.rc. 

570 Bridgeman, Granville, l-Aip B<dh'un-i u ><J^ Pootiny ; and 

Junior Conservative Club, Kinj-st/\etj St. Janics’s. 

Bridger, I;. Eowther, Esq. A'ce Tiuicrsi(>; Cat'', St. Jajius’s-st/ cct, 

Biidger, Captain W. Milton, k.x. Af my audS'av>i CPP'^ a?. IV. 

Bridges, Xathaniel, E^f^. Blac,'Jieath-j> ir^ d.L. 

♦Biierly, Oswald W,, Esq, :18, A/n}>thl(Ps'jHarc, X.]V. 

Briggs, Colonel J. P. Boujed" ardJumsc, Jc Ihitryh. 

♦Bright, Sir Chailes T., 11, Dclahau-strcct, ^Vcst mi aster, S. IE. 

Bright, Henry Arthur, Esq, Asbficld, Knotty Ash, Liverpool. 

Bright, James, Es<p, m.d. 12, 'W'dlinyton-synai c, Cheltenham. 

Bright-Smith, Fiev, G. Aug. Bvscui-lodye, Alaida-hill, IE. 

Brine, Colonel Fredeiic, n.E., k.t.?.. A'^soe. Inst. c.K., r.z.s.. Executive 

Engineer, Punjaub. Army and Xavi; , Atheiveum, 11. A. and R.K., and United 
Service Clubs, 5. IE. ; and Gat rich Club, H . C. 

380 Brine, Captain Limlesay, k,n. Bold/ cJiouse, Lyminyton, Hants; and United 
Service Club, S, 

Bristowe, Henry Fox, Esq. 6, Chcsham-place, S.W., and 22, Old^square, Lin~ 
coOPsdnn, B'C. 

♦Broadmead, Jas., Esq., b.a. 20, Dnvies-strect, Berheley-square ; and Knmorc- 
parky Bridgwater. 

Brodie, Walter, Esq. Orsett-house, Orsett-terrace, Ilyde-parh, W. 

Brodie, William, Esq. Eastbourne, Sussex. 

Brodribb, William B., Esq. The Bank of Australasia, Threadncedlc-streetyJh.C. 
♦Brodrick, The Hon, George C. 32 A, Mount-street, W. 

Brogden, Jame^, Esq. 21, Q^tcen Anne-yate, TEe’sfmmsfcr, jS*. W. 

Brooke, Commr. A. T., R.x. AJihroohe, Brookshoro\ Lisnashea, Ireland, 

390 Brooke, Chas., Esq. (Ikijah of Saiawak). 

♦Brooke, Sir Victor A., Bart. Colehroohe-park, Co. Fcnnanagh, It eland, 

Brooke, Capt. W. Saurin (Beng. Stall' Coips). 

Brookes, CUflford J., Esq, TJie Grange, Kightingale~lane, Clapham-commony. 
S.W. 
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Year of 

Election. 


1862 

1856 

1856 

1876 

1870 


1863 
1856 
1868 
1874 
1877 
1877 j 

1860 

1874 

1865 

1861 

1867 

1867 

1858 
1876 

1859 

1863 
1858 

1869 

1864 

1874 

1870 
1858 
1869 
1852 

1856 

1863 

1873 
1856 
1867 

1875 

1874 
2874, 


Brookes, Thomas, Esq. Mattoch-laiie^ Ealing^ TT. 

♦Brooking, George Thomas, Esq. 33, Sussex-gardenSy Ihjde-parhy 17. 
♦Brooking, Marmaduke Hart, Ksq. 11, Montagu^place y Bryansion-squarCy 

W. 

Brooks, Robert Alexander, EL'q. Cunscnritire St. Jaines's~st> vcfy 17. 
♦Brooks, \Vm. C uni life, E>>q., m.p., M.A., f.s.a., &c. 5, Orosrenor-sqttare, 17, ; 
Barloic^hally near Mancliester ; and Forest of Glen-Tanary AbognCy Aber- 
deenshire. 

♦Broughall, W illiam, Esq. Broadwater y Boicuy Tunbridge-vcells, 

400 *Brown, Daniel, Esq. 

Brown, Colonel David (Madras Staff Coij^s). Indkt, 

Brown, Rev. Dixon, 28, Queen' s-gati\ S. Kensingtoriy S.W. 

Bro^vn, E. A,, Esq. Bnrton-cni- Trent. 

Brown, Henry Rowlairl, Es(|. 56, Lineula' sdna-fields, 17C ; <ind Oxleg-grovCy 
Btamnore. 

Brown, James, Esq. Bossington, Yorhddre. 

Brown, J, B. Esq, 90, Cannon-stiecty F,C.; and Bromley ^ Kent. 

♦Brown, James R., Esq., p.p..s.n\a., Copenhagen. 84, Caversham-roady xY.T7. 
♦Brown, John Allen, Esq. BahlwdUjdgey Kent-gardenSy Ealing, 

Brown, Richard, Esq., C.E. 115, Lnnsdowne-roady Kotting-hilly W. 

410 Brown, Robert, Esq., m.a., Dr. Phil., &c. 26, Gudford-roady Albert- 

square, S.W. 

♦Brown, Thomas, Esq. 8, ff>/de-park-terracey Hgde-park, 17. 

♦Brown, Rev. Thos. E. Qhf ton-college, Bristol. 

Brown, William, Esq. Quarrg-hiU-Jiouse, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Browne, H. H., Esq. Moor-dose, Binfidd, Bracknell. 

♦Browme, John H., Esq, Glenlus. Baysddll, Cheltenham. 

Browne, Samuel Woolcott, Esq. 58, Porchester-terracey Hyde-parky 17 
♦Browne, Captain Wade. 35, Charles-street, Berheley-square y 17. 

Biowne, Waltei Raleigh, E&q., c,E. Sadie Club, 15, Sadle-rovcy 17, 

Browne, Wm. A. ilorgnn, Esq. 116, Plccadllbjy 17. 

420 Browne, William J., Esq. Merbj-housCy Wirnborne, Dorsetshire. 

Bi owning, G. F., Esq. 25, Long ton-grove, Sydenham. 

Browning, H., Ebq. 73, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-squarey 17.; and, Old 
Warden-park, Biggleswade. 

♦Browning, Thomas, Esq. 6, Whitehally S. W. 

unton, John, Esq., M.t.c.E., f.g.s. 13a, Great George-streety 8.W, 

Brunton, K. H., Esq,, f.o.S., &c. 1, Oxford-villas y Balham, S. 17. 

^ ry nt, Walter, Esq,, M.D., F.R.c.s, 23a, Sussex-sguarCy Hyde -park-gardens y W. 

c Hi& Grace the Duke of, k.g., f.r.s. Dalkeith-palace , near Edinburgh ; 
and Montagu-house y Whitehall, S. 17. 

Buchanan, Andrew, Esq., m.d. 48, Ea$tbounic-Urrace, ILjde-yark, W. 
Buchanan, E. Dunlop, Esq. 16, Porchester-terrace, W. 

430*Buchanan, Thos. Eybum, Esq. All Souk’ CoUeije, Oxford. 
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Year of 
Election, j 

1875 
1869 

1876 I 
1863 { 

1867 j 

1868 

1865 

1869 

1875 

1863 

1875 

1860 

1839 

1863 

1861 

1866 


1875 

1871 
1864 

1872 

1871 
1863 
1861 

1857 

1872 
1830 
1833 
1859 

1869 

1858 
1861 
1874 
1874 

1873 

1868 

1861 

1867 


Buckley, Frank, Eaq, LiKerimWo^id^ Birkdah. 

Buckley, John, Esq, Cart’ of Messrs, Du Cror, and Co., 52, 

Lombard-street, L. C. 

Buckley, John, Esq. The Aa demy, ^yltlsfurd, C’ cs\>rc. 

Budd, J. Palmer, Esq, 1 nttdaren, ncur Siransea. 

*Bulger, Lieut. -Colonel Ceorge Ernest, f.l.s., f.m.?:., c.m.z.s.. late lOtli Foot, 
Cure of Messrs. Wheatley and G>., 156, leaJenh lU-st eet, L.C. 

♦Bull, William, Esq., f.l.s. King*s-ro id, Chelsea, S.W, 

Buller, Sir Edward M., Bart., M.p. Old Palace-yard, S.W. ; and Dilhom-halU 
Cheadle, Staffordshire. 

Buller, Walter L,, Esq,, f.l.s. 7, Westmindcr-chamhers,yictQria-st., iS'.W. 
Bullinger, Uer. E, Wm. Walthaiixstn^':. JOssex. 

440 Bullock, Captain Charles J., R.N. Hydroyraphic-office, S. 

Bullock, Key. Wm. T,, M a. Kens hiy tun Palace, W. 

^Bunbur}', Sir Charles James Fox, Bart., F.R.s. Barton-hall, Bury St. Edmund*s. 
Bunbury, E. H., Esq., M.A. 35, St. Jameses -street, *S^. IF. 

Bundock) F., Esq. Bwchlnnd-abbey, Ilorrubridye, S. Deeon. 

Bulges, William, Esq. Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 

*Burges3, James, Esq., M.u. Archaiological Keporter, &c., to Government. 
Bombay. 8, J/crc7t^5^o7l-^^rrrL{a’, F.dinburjh. Care of Messrs. Tidibner. 
Lud(jate-hill^ F.C. 

Burgoyne, John, Esq. Wood-thorpe, Stone-hridye-parh, Willesden, 

*Burke, Samuel Constantine, Esq. 84, Harbour- street, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Burn-Blyth, Robert, Esq. 5, Clif ton-place, Sussex-square, IF, 

45 oBurne, Lieut, -Colonel O. F. India-offire, S. W. 

Burney, Commr. Chas., R.N., Superintendent Greeiveich Hospital Schools, S.K. 
•Burns, John, Esq. Castle Wemyss, by Greenock, K.B. 

•Burr, Higford, Esq. 23, Eaton-place, S. W . ; and Aldermaston-coiirt, Berkshire. 
Burstal, Captain E., R.K. 9, Park-villas, Loiccr Xoncood, S.E. 

Burt, Charles, Esq. Hill-side-house, Richmond, Surrey. 

•Burton, Alfred, Esq. 64, Marina, St. Leonard's. 

•Burton, Becimus, Esq., F.R.S. 1, Gloucester-hoiises, Gloucester-crescent, 11 . 
♦Burton, Capt. Richd. Fras. Athenccum Club ; 14, Montagu-place, Montagu- 
square, IF. Care of Messrs. O'Brien and Co., Parliament-street, S. 11. 
Burton, William Samuel, Esq. South-villa, Regent' s-park, AT. IF 
460 Bury, Wm. Coutts, Viscount, K.c.M.G. 65, Prince' s-gate, S.W. ^ 

Bush, Rev. Robert Wheler, M.A. 29, Milner-sqn^re, Islington, N. 

Busbell, Dr. Nathaniel. Prince' s-park-school, Liverpool. 

Bushell, 0r. S. W„ m.d. Poulton, Wingham, Kent. 

Busk, Capt. Hans, D.L., ll.d., F.R.S., Hon. D.c.L. Oxford. 21, Ashley-placef 
S. W . ; and United University Club. 

Busk, William, Esq., M.C.P., &c. 28, Bessborough-gardens, S.W. 

Butler, Charles, Esq. 3, Connaught-place, Hyde-park, W. 

Butler, E, Dundas, Esq. Geographical Department, British Museum, TF.C# 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of 
Election, i 

1860 I 

1871 

1870 

1870 

1869 

1873 

1858 

1873 


1861 

1855 
1854 

1871 
1861 

1872 
1858 

1873 
1864 
1866 

1876 

1871 
1873 
1866 

1844 

1857 

1834 

1863 
1869 ^ 

1872 
1872 

1856 
1876 
1876 
1866 

1864 ! 


Butler, Rer, Thomas. ^YikJcrl^op€‘housei Shrewsbury. 

Butler, Major W, F. (69th Regiment). Horse Guards, TT. 

470 Butter, Donald, Esq., m.d., &c., Inspectoi-Geneial of Hospitals, Bengal, retired. 
Hxzelv'ood, Church-road, Upper Norwood, S.U. 

Buxton, Francis W., Esq., B.A, 15, Eaton-place, TV, 

Buxton, Henry Edmund, Esq., B.A. Bank-house, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
Buxton, John H., Esq. Bre^iery, Spitalfelds, E.C, 

*Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, Bart. 14, Grosrenor •crescent, S.W. ; and Warlies, 
Walthaui-ahhey, Essex. 

Bykovski, Gryf Jaxa, Esq. Gryf Park, Vicsna Bojanov, near Hobruish, Bussia, 


Calthorpe, The Hon. Augustus Gough. 63, Pjitland-yatc, S. ir, 

*CaIthorpe, F, H. Gough, Lord. 33, Grosvenor-square, W, 

Calveit, Frederic, Esq., Q.C. 38, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 

*Cama, Dorabjee Pestronjee, Esq. 3 and 4, Winchester-strept-bnildings, E,C 
480 Cameron, Donald, Esq., m.p. Auchnacarry, Inverness-shire. 

Cameron, Major Donald R., ii.A. Malta. 

Cameron, Lieut.-General Sir Duncan Alexander, G.C.B. Governor lloynl MtUiary 
College, Sandhurst, Berks. 

Cameron, Henry Lovett, Esq. 25, Granville-pltcc, P ort man- square , 

Cameron, J., Esq. 32, Great St. Helen's, E.C. 

Cameron, R. \V., E^q. P.O. Box 1670, New York. Care of Messrs. Brooks 
and Co., St. PetePs-chamhers, Cornhill, E.C. 

Cameron, Commr. Veiney Lovett, u.n., c.b. 25, GranviUc-pl, Port>nan-sq.,W. 
♦Campbell, Allan, Esq. Melbourne Club, Melbourne. 

Campbell, C. H„ Esq. 10 Eaion-place, 

Campbell, Sir George, K.c.s.i., m.p., d.o.l. 13, Cornwall-gardens, South Ken- 
sington, S. ]V. ; and Athenaeum Club, S. TF. 

490*CampbelI, James, Esq. ParUfarm, Hendon, Middlesex: and 37, Seumojtr- 
street, W. 

Campbell, James, Esq., Surgeon p..n. The Grange, Chigwell-roic, N.E. 
♦Campbell, James, Esq,, jun. Cawley Priory, Chichester. 

♦Campbell, James Duncan, Esq. Peking. 8, Storey' s-gate, St. James' s-park, S.W, 

Campbell, Robert, Esq., j.p. 31, Lowndes-square, -S-TF.; and Buscot-park, 
Lechlide, Gloucestershire. 

Campbell, Robert, Esq. Lednoclt-bank, Comrie, Perthshire. 

Campbell, William, Esq. Sew Club, Glasgow. 

Campbell-Julmston, A. R., Esq., f.r.s. 84, St. George’ s-square, . 

CampioD, Frank, Esq. The TIount, Duffield-road, Derby. 

Candler, Samuel Horace, Esq. 2b, Essex-street, Strwwl, TFIC. 

500 Cairns, Sir Samuel, c.E. The Manor-house, Abbots Langley, near Watford, 

♦Cannon, John Wm., Esq. Castle-grove, Tmm. 
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Tear of 
Election. 

1857 

1873 

1853 

1863 

1873 

1869 

1872 

1862 


1863 

1873 
1858 
1876 

1864 

1865 
1863 

1874 
1869 
1876 
1861 

1868 

1873 

1857 

1874 

1860 

1869 

1858 

1875 

1874 

1873 

1872 

1872 

I860 

1876 


Cannon, Lieut.-General K, 5, Parh-villaSy Follestoae. 

♦Cardwell, Edward H., Esq. Hillside, Horsley^ Surrey; Oxford and 

Cambridge and Garrick Clubs* 

♦Cardwell, Viscount. 74, Eaton-square, /S'. IV. 

♦Cai-ew, R. Russell, Esq., j.p. Carpenders-parh, VTatford, Herts ; and Oriental 
Chib, W, 

Carey, Lieutenant H. C. i^late i.N.). Ah/ia-road, Southport. 

Carey, Rev. Tupper. Fineld, Baeant, S<dishury ; and 15, Hyde-park-gardens, IV 
Carfrae, John, Esq. 31, St* SicithirCsdane, E.C.; and Junior Consereatixe 
Club, King-street, St. Jameses, 

Cargill, John, Esq,, Member of the Legislative Assembly Zealand and 

Legislative Council of Otago. Banedin, Otago, Few Zealand* Care of 
Messrs. Cargill, Joachim and Co., 23, Coi'nhill, E.C* 

5 lo*Cargill, \Vm. W.. Esq. 

♦Carillon, John Wilson, Esq., F.S.A., F.S.S., &:c. Vt'ormhill, Buxton* 

Carlin gford, Lord. 7, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 

Carlisle, A. D., Esq. Haile ybury-collcgc, Hertford. 

♦Cannichael, Capt. L. M., M.A. ( 5 th Lancers). Oxfvrdand Cambridge Club, S*W* 
♦Carnegie, David, Esq. Eastbury, by Watford, Herts. 

Carnegie, Commander the Hon. J., R.N. 26, Pall-mall, *S^. IV, 

Carnegie, Patrick, Esq. Hazlevxood, Upper Forixood. 

Carr, William, Esq. Dene -park, near Tunbridge* 

♦Carr, Wm. Ward, Esq., m.d. Leyland-xilla, Lltham-road, I.ee, S.E, 

520 Carter, Lieut. -Colonel Hugh Bonham- (Coldstream Guards). Guards* Club,S*W» 
and 1, Carlisle -place. Victoria-street, S.W. 

Garter, Captain Thomas Tupper, R.E. Care of Messrs. H* S* King and Co., 
45, Pall-mall. 

Carter, Theodore, Esq. 10, Hanover-street, Bye-lane, S.E. 

Cartwright, Col. Henry (Grenadier Guards), M.p. Eydon-hall, Banbury* 
Cartwiight, William, E^q. Care of Oyice of Chinese Customs, S, Storey’ s-gate, 
St. James s-parh, S.W* 

♦Carver, Rev. Alfred J., d.d., Master of Dulwich College. Duhcich, S.E. 
Casberd-Boteler, Commr. W. J., R.y. The Elms, Taploic ; and Naval and 
Military Club, Piccadilly, IV. 

Casella, Louis P., Esq. 147, Holborn-bars, E* C. ; and South-grove, Highgate, N* 
Cassels, Andrew, Esq. (Member of Council of India). 51, Cleveland-sguare, 
Westhourne-tei race, TV. 

Cassiani, Ch^is. Joseph, Esq. 12, George-street, Portman-square, TT7 
530 Cathcart, Major Andrew. 16, Grosienor-street, TTL 

Caton, R. Redmond, Esq., F.S.A. Union Club; and Binhrook-house, Market^ 
manor, Lincolnshire. 

Cattley, Edward, Esq. 34, Wdburn-square ; and St* Petersburg. 

Cave, Amos, Esq. Grove-house, Belvedere, Kent. 

Cave, Colonel Edward. East India United Service Club, 14, St. James's- 
square, S. TV. 
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Year of 
Election. 

1857 

1858 
1874 

1869 

1873 

1874 
1863 

1871 

1874 
1858 
1876 
1866 

1875 

1870 

1863 
1870 
1861 

1875 

1872 

1873 

1876 

1864 

1873 

1855 

1858 

1876 

1870 
1858 

1856 

1857 

1869 

1874 
1872 
1872 

1871 
1830 
1849 
1856 

1870 


Care, Captain Laurence Trent. 75, Chest er^square, iS. IT”. 

Cave, Right Hon. Stephen, n.p. 35, 'Wilt on-place^ S. TT". 

Cave-Browne, Rev. J. Vicar of Detling, JTaulstone, 

Cayley, Dr. Henry. 

Chadwick, Jesse, Esq. Zonclon-road, Bey'hj. 

540 Chadwick, Jno. 0., Esq. 46, Bolton-road, St, John*s~\coody X TT1 
Challis, John Henry, Esq. Beform Club, S. TT”. 

♦Chalmer, Capt. Reginald (60th Royal Rifles). Peshaicur, East Indies, 

Champain, Major J. U. Bateman, r.e. Clashohn-lodge^ Queen* s-roady Richtnond. 
Champion, John Francis, Esq. High-street, Shrevcshnry. 

Champney; Chas. E., Esq. Bank Field, Halifax. 

♦Chandless, William, Esq. 5, Portman -street, Oxford-street, W, 

Chapelle, Count de la. 4, Jermyn-street, St. James* s, S. TT: 

Chapman, Capt. E, F., e.a. Fairholme, Wimbledon, S, W, 

♦Chapman, Spencer, Esq. Fochampton, S. TT". 

550 Charles, Rev. D., b.a. (Oxon), d.d. Abcrdovey, Forth Wides. 

Chamock, Richard Stephen, Esq., pu.dp.., f.s.a. Junior Garrick CM’, 
A del ph i-terrace, TT^. C. 

Chater, Geo., junr.. Esq. 41, Forchester-squa/e, Ilyde-parh, TT”. 

Chatwood, Samuel, Esq. 5, Wentxorth-place, Bolton. 

Chauntrell, Fred Dundas, Esq. 63, Lincoln sdnn-fields, W.C. 

Chauvin, George von, Esq. 6 , Haif-moon-street, W. 

Cheadle, M alter B,, Esq., b.a.,m.d. Camb. 2 , ILy de-park-place, Cumberland- 
gate, W, 

Cheetham, Samuel, Esq. 11 , Rumford-plaoe, Liverpool. 

Cheshi^re, E^ard, Esq. 3, Vanbru(jh-park, Blackheath, S.E.; and Conservative 


Chetwode, Augustus L., Esq. 3, Charles-street, Loicndes-sqmre, S. W. ; and 
Chxlton-house, Thame, Oxfordshire. 

56 oCheyne, Captain Jno. P., p.,s. 15, Addison-gardens, North, Kensington, IF. 

Chichester, .3ir Bruce, Bart. Arlington-court, Barnstaple. 

Childers, Right Hon. Hugh C. E., m.p. 1 7, Prince' s-gardem, W. 

Childers, John Walbanke, Esq. Cantley-hall, near Doncaster. 

»Chimmo, Captain William, e.>-. VTestdowne, Weymouth. 

' f’ Ceorge, Esq. 86 , Cornu-all-gardens, Queen’s-gate.S.W. 

Cholmley, Harry Walter, Esq. Howsham, near York. 

Christie. James Alexander, Esq. Flushing, Falmouth ' 

Christie, T. Beath, Esq., ji.d. Ealing. 

Church, Colonel Geo. Earl. 19 , Great Winchester-street, F C 
570*Church, W. H., Esq. 

Churchill, Lord Alfred Spencer. 16, Butland-gate, S. W. 

Churchill, Charles, Esq. Weybridge-park, Surrey, 

Clapton, Edward, Esq., m.d., &c. St. Thmas’s-street, Southuark, S.F. 
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Year of 
Election 

1863 

1870 

1872 

1873 


1868 

1862 

187-1 

1870 

1868 

1859 

1865 

1874 

1875 
1859 
1874 
1872 
1855 


1868 

1862 

1863 

1866 

1871 

1863 

1870 
1860 
1858 

1845 

1861 

1858 

1871 
1866 
1875 
1856 
1863 
1874 
1854 

1854 


Clark, Lieut. Alex. J. 14, St. James' s-square^ <S. IT’. 

Clark, Charles, Esq. 2i), Bchnont-p<irhy Lee^ Kent, S.K. 

Clark, George Thomas, Esq, Do'^ltis-liO^'se, Doidais. 

Clark, Sir John, Bart. 38, Convrall-qiU dcns^ S.W. ; and Tilijjronic, Aloyne, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Clark, John Gilchrist, Esq. Speddocb, Bumf tics, Dumfrie^sJtirc. 

Clark, J. Latimer, Esq. 5, We stnii aster ‘■chambers, Victor ia-street, S. TT’. ; and 
Beechmont, Duhcich, S.E. 

580 ’^Clark, Mathew E., Esq. 18, G rnnviUc-placc, Porti nan-square, TT”. 

Clark, Robert, Es([. 46, Chepstoic-vUlis, Baysirater^ IT'. 

Clark, William, Esq. The Cedars, Sonth Korirood. 

Clark, Rev. W. Geo., M.a. Trinity Colley c, Camhridye. 

Clark, W. H., Esq. 6 , Lcinster-terrace, Ilyde-park, IT”. 

*CIark-Kennedy, Capt. Alexander W. y.z.s. (late Coldstream Guaid^'. 

Craitfs-hoHsc, Dumfries, X.B. ; and Guards* Clab^ PaU-maU, S'. TT'! 

Clarke, Archibald Ily., E^q. Sonth-JdU, Paiynton, Devon. 

Clarke, Col. A., r.t:. Armq and Xavy Club, S'. TP. 

Clarke, Captain F. C. H., R. Adair-hnse, St. James' s-squ are, S’. TT”. 

Clarke, Joseph, Esq. North-hill -i ilia, Hiyhyate, N. 

590 *CIarke, Rev. W. Ik, m.a. Sydney, New South TTa/es. Care of Mtssis. 
TrUhner and Co , Ludyate-hill, E.C. 

Clarke, W., E^q. 44, Ladhrohe-yrove, TT’. 

Claude, F. Eugene, Esq. Alpina-hon^e, Tafnell-parh, N. 

Clayton, Captain John W. (late 15th Hussai-s). 14, Portman-square, ITk 
’’‘Cleghorn, Hugh, Esq., m.d. Stravithy, St. Aiidre'Cs. 

Cleghom, John, Esq., M.s.s., M.S.A., &c. 3, Spriny-yardens, ^S'.TTT 

Clements, Rev, H. G. Vnited University Club, S. W. 

Clements, Robert George, Esq. 97, Victor ia-park-road, E. 

Clerk, Captain Claude. II y den 'bad , E. Indies. 

Clermont, Thomas, Lord. 35, Ilill-strcct, Berheley-square, TT’'.; and Ravens- 
dale-park, Neu'ry. 

6 oo*CIeveland, His Grace the Puke of. Clcv eland-house, \ 7,St. James* s-square, S. TT’. 
Clifford, Sir Charles. Hathcrton-hall, Cannock, Staffordshire. 

Clifford, Charles Cavendish, Esq. House of Lords, S. W. 

Clifford, Henry, E&q., c.E. 1, Lansdoicn-place, Blackheath, S.E. 

Clinton, Lord Edward. Army and Navy Chib, jS. TT'". • 

Clirehugh, W. P,, Esq. 7, Strathinorc-g<irdens, Campden-hill, TT’. 

Clive, Rev. Archer. Whitfield. Hereford. 

Clowes, E., Esq. Stdisbury-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Clowes, Capt, Frederic (30 th Regiment). St. Mary's Barracks, Chatham. 
Clowes, George, Esq. Dahe-street, Stamford-street, S.E. ; Charing -cross, 
S. TP ; and Surbiton, Surrey. 

6 ro Clowes, William, Esq. Duke-street, Stamford-street, S.E.; Charing -cross, 
S.W. ; and 51, Gloucester-teirace, Hyde -park, W. 
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List of Felloics of the 


Year of — 
Electton. 

1861 

1874 ' 

1874 1 

1877 

1875 ' 

1875 j 
1852 ^ 
1859 1 
1873 j 
1868 ( 
1869 I 

1872 j 

1862 j 
1862 

1876 
1859 

1865 

1841 

1876 

1871 

1873 

1872 
1857 
1861 1 

1876 I 
I 
1 

1862 j 

1865 I 

1875 i 

1868 

1876 I 
186? ' 
1841 , 
1354 

I 

1848 
1876 ; 
1 


Clowes William Charles Knight, Esq., ii.A, Du^:c -street, Stmnford- street y 

S.E , ; and Surbiton, Surrey. 

Clutterbuck, Kohert, Esq., j.r. 8, Gre>>t Ciunherl.nvl-place, IK, 

Coard, Philip Aldiidge, Esq. 13, St. J^Iarh's-sinarc, SmJriwfana-rojJ, West 
Hachney, E. 

Coate, Jame!', Esq. 41 otvl 42, Eu.c-btrctt^ EeiresL/ -spMrc, 11,^... and 
Chord, Somcrsctsh >re. 

Coates, Edmund, E^q. 8, rK/her-btred, Poi tin'in-S'inorc, 11. 

Cobb, Jas. Fiancis Esq. The Brahe, Torq)(ay^ Deion. 

Cobbold. John Chevalier, Esq. Athcnce^nn Clnh, S. IP.; tmd Ipsicichy Saffolh. 
Cochrane, Piear-Admiial the Hon. A,, C.n. Junior United Serxiee Cluh^ 5". 11.- 
*Cochrane, Kenneth, Esq. Linihauh^ Galish>eh, A. B, 

>20 Cock, Edward, Esq. Kinyston-on-ThmiLes. 

♦Cockburn, Captain Janies George, Gth Ilegimeut, Boxer. 

Cockburn, J. P., Esq. The S^lonnt, Totaes, South Beiou. 

Cockerton, Richard, Esq. Corwjcall-ynrdcns, South Kensington, S. H”. 

♦Cockle, Captain George. 9, Bvlton-tj<>re}ens, South Kensington, H . 

♦Cocks, Alf, Heneage, Esq. 5, Bod)ior-i>lo‘'c, Glonrcdcr-square, IT. 

Cocks, Colonel C. Lygon (Coldstream Guards). Trexethyn-Vean, LishearJ^ 
Cornxcatl, 

Cocks, Major Octavius Yoike. 80, Park-street, G rosxenor-square, TT. 

♦Cocks, Reginald Thistlethwayte, Esq. 43, Chariwj-cross, S. W. ; and 
29, Stanhope-gardens, South Kensington, S. IP. 

♦Cocks, Thos. S. Vernon, Esq. 43, Charing -cross, 5. IP. 

630*Cockshott, Aithur, Esq., m.a. Ktoii CoUege. 

Codrington, General Sir William, g.c.b. 110, Eaton-sguare, *?, Pv”. 

♦Coe, Rev. C. C. Highjield, BoUon-le- Moors. 

Coghliui, Edward, Esq. Training-institution, Gray* s-inn-road, W.C, 

Coghlan, J., Esq., Engr.-in-Chiet to the Government. Buenos Ayres, Care of 
H. C. Forde, Esq., 6, Bake-street, Atklpki, IP.C. 

♦Coghlan, Kav. Lieut. Jas. £., r,.N. Core of Hydrographic-office, Admiralty, 
-S'. TP. 

Coghlan, Lieut.-Gen. Sir William M., k'.c.B., R.A. Pamsgate, Kent. 

Colchester, Reginald Charles Edward, Lord. ^ 68, Eaton-place, -S'. IP. 

Cole, Geo. Ralph Eitz-Roy, Esq. Queen Anne’^s-'inansion, Wcstininstcr, S.^V, p 
Wanderers*, and South Ainericon Clubs, S. IP, 

» Cole, William H., Esq. 64, Portland-place, IP. 

640 Cole, Wm. Hammond, Esq. Great Plumstead, near Korvcich, KorfolL. 
Colebrook, John, Esq. 1, Waltcm-place, Chelsea, S.W. 

♦Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., f.r.a.s. 37, South-st., Park-lane, W, 

Coleman, Everard Home, Esq., f.r.a.s, Pegistry and Pecord Office, 
82, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

Coles, Charles, Esq. 86, Great Toirer-street, E.C, 

Coles, James, Esq, 26, Malxern-road, Beeston-hill, Leeds. 
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Year of 
lllc'ction. 

1873 ! 
1835 I 
1872 , 
1866 i 
1855 ‘ 


1871 


1875 ! 
1862 
1869 
1861 
1865 
1868 
1868 
1871 


1864 

1873 

1864 

1876 

1876 

1861 

1872 

1868 

1859 

1863 


1856 

1860 

1852 

1860 

1874 
1872 
1830 

1876 

1875 
1872 
1872 

1877 
1862 


Royal Geographical Society 


Coles, Jno., Esq. Mitchmx^ Surrey. 

♦Collett, William Kickford, Esq, Curlton Clnh, -S'. TF. 

Collingwood, Lieut. W, ladia-office, S, IF 

Collin&on, John, Esq., c.E. 37, Purchcstcr-terraccy Ilydc-jparh^ TF. 

650 Collinson, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard, K.C.E. Haeen-lodge, EaUag^ TT". ; and 
United Son: ice Club, S. TV. 

♦CollLs, Capt. Gustavus W. Berry, 6th Royal Regiment. Care of 2Irs. CoUis, 
Barton-terrace^ DatcJish, Bevun, 

Colls, Benjamin, Esq. Suit on ^ Surrey, 

Culquhoun, Sir Patrick M. de, Q.C., LL.D. 2, Kiih/s^bench-Kalh, Temple^ E.C. 
Colvill, William H., Esq. (8urg. H.M, Ind. Army). 

♦Colville, Charles John, Lord, 42, Eaton-placc^ *?. IF. 

Colvin, Binny J., Esq. 71, Old Broad-street, E.C, 

Colvin, Captain W, !>., Royal Fusiliers. 

Combe, Lieut. B. A. 

Comber, Colonel A. K. (I)(‘p.-Commd, of Assam, Goalpara). Care of Messrs, 
Woodhead and Co., 41, Charing^cross, S. TF, 

660 Commerell, Admiral Sir J. E., v,c., k.c.b, Alverhanh, Akerstohe, Hants. 
Compiegne, Marquis de. 10 , Eue de Clichy, Paris. 

Conder, Rev. John, llallhroohe-house, Eew Wandsveorth, S. W, 

Congreve, Chas. R., Esq. Care of P. J. Congreve, Esq., Carlin^jcark-castle, 
Douglas, N,B. 

Conlan, Geo. Xugent, Esq. TkoVt-house, Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 

Constable, Captain Chas. Golding, l.^'. G, Harley-road, St. J ohn* s-WQod, A^.Tlh 
♦Cook, F. L., Esq. 24, Hyde-park-yardens, TF. 

Cook, H., Esq., 3J.D., &c. Care of Messrs. Forbes and Co., 12, Leadenhall- 
street, E.C. 

Cooke, Lieut. -Col. A. C., r.,E. Bermuda. 

♦Cooke, E. W., Esq., A.R.A., f.r.s., f.l.s., f.z.s., f.g.S., Accad. Bell. Art. Venet. 
; et Holm. Socius. Glen-Andred, Groombridge, Sussex; and Athenccim Club, 

S. W. 

6 JO Cooke, Jolm George, Esq. 25, Austin Friars, Old Broad-street, E.C, 

Cooke, Nathaniel, Esq, 5, Ladbroke-terrace, Kotting-hill, TF, 

Cooke, Robt. F,, tisq. 50, Albexnarle-strect, TT’’. 

Cooke, William Henry, Esq., Q.c. 42, 'Wimpok-street, TF. 

Cooke, Capt, W. S., 22nd Regiment. Adair^house, St. James*s-square, (S'.B". 
♦Cookson, F., Esq. Teddington-hall, Teddington. 

Cooley, William Desborough, Esq. 13, CoUege^place, Camden-toicnf N.W. 
Cooling, Edwin, Esq. Mile Ash, Derby. 

Coombe, Edwd., Esq. Hillside, ^Vdlesden, N.VC. 

Cooper, Alfred, Esq. 9, Henrietta-street, CavendisKsquare, TF. 

680 Cooper, Commr. B. J., R.N, 31, Kensington-square, W, 

Cooper, Charles E. E., Esq. Ohservatory'^house, Kingsderwn, Bristol, 

Cooper, Sir Daniel. 20, Prince' s-gardens. South Kensington, S.MV, 



List of Felloics of the 
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Ywirof 

Election. , 

1856 ' Cooper, Lieut.-CoU Edward H. (Orenadier Guards). 42, Portimn-sqmre, ir, 

1860 ' Cooper, Lieut.-Col. Joshua H. (7th Fus,ilieis). Dnnhoden, Mullingar, 

1873 I Cooper, Thos. T., Esq. Cure of Messrs. IL S, King and Co., 65, Curnh ill, E.C 

1874 Cooper, William White, Esq. 19, Pcrhelcy-sqU'ire, TT. 

1876 ^ Coote, Algernon C. P., Esq., m.a. 6. p.irr-tcrrace, Cambridge. 

1857 \ *Coote, Hear- Admiral Hobert, c.B. Shalay Kitterne, Southampton. 

1874 i Copland-Crawford, Lieut. -Gen. H. F., n.A. Sud'junj-lodge, Harroic, Middlesex 
1853 69c Copley, Sir Joseph William, Bart. Tr<t]:Slerb Club, FulSi/iaU, S. IT. 

1864 Coik and Orreiy, Eail of. 1, Gr<tf ton-street, TIL 

1868 Cork, Nathaniel, Esq. Grennd-house, Siigon, Surrey, 

1868 Corner, William Mead, Esq. S'lrrcq Ilonmrd-road, Woods ide. South 

Norwood; and 105, Lcadenholl-di eet, L.C. 

1865 Cornthwaite, Hev. T., m.a. Forest, Walthamstow, 

I860 Cornwell, James, Esq., rii.D. Purbrooh, Cre^cent-wood-roatT, Sydenham- 

hill, S.E. 

1877 i Corscaden, John F., Esq. 24, Jlolluid-qmrl:, B”. 

1868 1 Cory, Frederic C., E''q., M.n. Portland-villf, BuchhurstdiUl, Essex; and 

I Nassaii-place, CommereiaSroad, E. 

1873 Cosson, Emilias Albert de, Esq. Junior Ncv.al and Military Club, Pall-mall, S. TTL 

1874 *Cossoa, the Baron de. The Carnets, Proircs-road, Wimbledon-park, S.W* ; 

j and 38, Eue St. Dominique, St, Gcnnani, Paris. 

1869 j 700 Coster, Guillaume F., Esq. 11, Parh-cre^rent, PegenCs-parh, N.W, 

1853 *Cosway, William Halliday, Esq. Oj ford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 

1875 Coteswoith, Wm., Esq. Cowdenhw^tes, PojJjarghshire, N.B. 

1876 Cotterill, Rev. G. E. 5, Arlinjton-iilfas, Brighton. 

1875 I Cotterill, H. B., Esq,, B..4, 1, Athol-j->la>:e, Edinburgh. 

1856 i Cottesloe, Right Hon. Lord. 20, Latoti-qntcc, 

1875 Cotton, Geneial Fiedk., n.E. AthenwHitL Clah, Pall-mall. 

1873 Cottrill, Robeit Alfred, Esq. Stariu ell-house, Stanicell, near Staines. 

18^7 Couch, Right Hon. 8ir Richard, Knt. 4>>, Laidcn-gardcns, Bayswatcr-road, W. 

1873 1 Courtenay, J. Irving, Esq, 3, Ploiulen-buildings, Temple, E.C. 

1874 7io*Courtney, Heniy Nicholas, Esq., b.a. 2, Little Stanhope-street, Mayfair, IE. 

’ and National Club, Whitehall- gardens, S. W. 


1875 I 
1875 I 

1862 
1857 ! 
1854 
1371 I 

i 

1862 j 

1874 I 


Covington, Rev. W., Vicar of St. Luke’s. She 2 )herTs-bush. 

Coward, Dr. John W, S. Coe of A. B. Ildl and Son, 101, Southwark- 
street, S.E. 

Coward, William, Esq. Moch-hanh, Lordship-lane, Dulwich, S.E. 

Cowell, Lieut.-Lol. Sir J, C., k.c.b., r.e, Buchingham-palace, S. W. 

Cowley, Norman, Esq. 4, Montagu-place, Montagu-square, W. 

Cowper, Henry Aug. fH.M. Com. Puerto Rico). Care of Messrs. Woedhead 
and Co., 44, Charing-cross, S'.TF. 

Cowper, Sedgw’ick S., Esq., j.p. 3, West minster-chambers, Victoria-strcet, 
is. TV 

Coiuu, Samuel Bailey, Eset., f.g.s. Usicorth-hall, Durham. 


k 

f 
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Hoyal Geoyrapfiical Society. 
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Tear of 
Election. 

1865 ! 
1870 ^ 

1875 ; 
1367 
1877 ! 
1873 ! 
1857 I 

1875 j 
1848 I 

1876 i 

1873 j 
1861 ' 

1859 j 

1856 j 

1864 I 
1868 I 

1860 I 

1860 I 

1862 I 

1875 I 

1863 I 

1852 

1874 I 
1872 

1859 
1874 

1857 I 

1860 ! 

1853 

1862 ' 

1865 j 
1872 
1868 
1843 
1839 1 


Coysh, John S., Esq. Lcvant-Jionsei St, Hden s-plice, E.C. 

720*Cracroft, Bernard, E^q., M.A. Tnn. Coll. Camb, Oxford and Cainhridje CliO^ 
^S'. ir. ; and 1, Stauford-roir^ South Kensuhjton, S, FT. 

*Cra;.^oe, Thos. Adol[>hu'>, Esq. W>><d’jur;^-iilla, T/uro. 

Crane, Leonaid, Esq., ii.D, 7, Albeniarie-street, B”, 

Crane, T. H., Esq. Vcntnor, M: ,>f W^ht, 

Craufurd, George Ponsonby, E-q. Buenos Ayres; end TraveUerd Club, iS'. 117 
Crauturd, Lieut. -General James nobertHHu Gienadier Guards. Traiellers* CbO, 
<S'. 147; and 36, BiuncSs-yardens, 117 
Craven, Alfied, Esq. Brox’j'eH-hn'ie, BAhedone, 

Crawford, Robert Wigram, Esq. 71, Old Broid-streety E.C, 

Crawley, Win. John C., E>q. 3, Ely-idiv.c., DnbJni. 

Creswell, Alf, Aug., Eisq. 1, Capcl^ourt, E,C. ; and Ttadford -vicarage, Xotts. 
730 Creswell, Rev. Samuel Kiancis, d.d., f.r.a.S. Principal of the High Schuo'y 
Dublin. 

*Creyke, Captain Riehard Boynttm, R.x. G rSthorpcAiall, Filey, Yorkshire. 
Croker, T. F, Dillon, Esq. 19, Pelham-place, Brouiptun, S. 117 
Croll, A. A., Esq., c.K. Grin nd-lndj,'^ Borhnnpt'Ui. 

Croll, Alex., Esq. Havis-banhy G range-road, Upper Xoncood, 

*Croskey, J. Rodney, lAq. 43, Portsdoivn-roady Maidi-hdl, 117 ; and 
Parliament-street y S, 117 

Crosse, Rev. Thomas, d.c.l., M.u.a.S. IListings, 

Crossman, James Hiscutt, Esq. PoUs-park, Chigwclly Essex. 

Crossman, Lieut.-Culonel W., u.i:., C.M.G. 30, Hircourt-ferrncCy Pedchn'e- 
square, S. W. 

^Crowder, Thos. Jlosley, Es(p, ji.a. Corpus Christi College, <Uford. 

740 Crowdy, James, Esq. 17, Serjeants* -imi, E.C. 

Crowe, Francis, Esq., LL.n. 22, ^Vestbour}le-2^ark-roady 117 
Cruikshank, Donald, Esq. Junior Faval and Military Club. 

Cull, Richard, Esq., f.s.A. 13, Tavistock-street, Pedford-sguare, ^V.C. 
Gumming, Chas, Lennox B., Esq. (Madras Civil Seivice). 34, ^Vestbourne- 
park-}'oady Paysuater, U7 

Gumming, William Fullarton, Esq., ai.d. Athen(xujn Club, 117; and 
Kinellan, Edinburgh. 

Cunliffe, Roger, Esq. 24, Lombard-street, E.C. ; and 10, Queen^s-gaie, 
South Kensington, S. IV. 

Cunningham, John Wm., Esq., Sec. King's College. Somerset-house, 11>C. ; and 
Harrow, 

♦Cunyngharae, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A . T., k.c.b. United Service Club, Pall-mall, S. 117 
Cure, Capel, Esq. 51, Grosvenor-street, W, 

750 Curling, Lieut. J. Jas., r.e, 

Currie, A. A. Hay, Esq., c.E. 18, Acqua Sola, Genoa. 

♦Cursetjee, Manockjee, Esq,, f.r.s.N.a. Villa-Byculla, Botnbay, 

♦Curtis, Timothy, Esq. 
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1872 Cust, Robt. l^seedham, E^q, C1-, Bt, George" s-square^ S.W, 

1867 Cuttance, John Eras. J„ Esq. Ceveland-house, Greiille-road^ Kilhurn,N,W, 
1872 Czarnikow', Cscsar, Esq. 29, Minang-lanCy £.C, 


j^g74 ; Dadson, Arthur Jas., Esq. 12, /?, d[<itior-road^ Xcio (7/OS5, S,E. 

ISb-l I *Dalgetv, Fled. G., Esq. Ilgdc-pnrh-terrace, W. 

1866 j *Dalhousie, Right Hon. Earl of. .lO, L<nicastcr-<]ate, ir. 

1864 [ Dallas, A. G., Esq. 3, Ennismore^gardenSj Prince s~g>ite^ 5. ir. 

1870 ! Dallas, Sir Geo. E., Bart. Forcigu'Office, Poirning-^strcctj 5,11'. 

1865 ' D’Almeida, IV. B., Esq. 19, Grccn-qjark, B<(th, 

1867 I Dalrymple, Geo. Elphiiistone, Esq. Logle^ Klphin stone ^ Aherdccnshire, 

1857 I Dalton, D. Foster Grant, E^q. SJumhsdLOHse^ iicnr llV/tcau^oH, Somerset, 

1873 Daly, Chief Justice Chas. P., ll.d. I'Piesident of the American Geographical 

j Society, New Yolk). CUnton-qjlacej Xc^r Vurh, 

1859 ' Dalyell, Sir Roht. Alex. Osborn, Bart. IF.Mds GmsuI at Pustchnhy Bulgaria. 

1866 Darner, Lieut,>Col. Lionel S, Dawson. Cuac-]LOU^L\ LorcJieUer. 

1874 ^Daiiiell, Colonel E. Staines. 13, ^Vgndham-j^tace, Brganston-squarCj TV.; and 

East India United Service Cluh^ 14, St. JanuF s -square , S.W. 

1877 Darbishire, Godfrey, Esq. Victona-parh., Maivhcder. 

1874 ' 7;o Darroch, Geo. Edw., Esq. dd, Stanhope-gardens, S. IF.; and Oxford a 7 id Cain- 
bridge Club, Pall-mall, S, TV 

1838 *Darwin, Charles, Esq., m . a ., lJo>ru, Beelcnham, Kent. 

1877 Davenport, Samuel, Esq. Care of Id. D. Barenport, Esq., 48, St. James^c- 
street, S, TV ; and Beaumont, near Adelaide, S.A. 

1874 Davidson, Duncan, Esq. 4, Banco derogate, TF. 

1874 Davidson, Col. James, Sneinton Manor-house, Xottingham ; and Carlton Club, 

S.W. 

1863 Davies, Sir R. H., K.C.S.T., Chief Commissioner of Oudh, Lucknow. Care of 

Messrs. Twining, 215, Strand, TVG. 

1873 Davies, Rev. R. V. Faithfull. Trinitg College, E istbourne. 

1869 [ ’•‘Davies, Robert E., Esq., J.P. Cosham-housc, East Cosham, Hants, 

1873 I Davies, TV, Hy. Esq. 51, 'h eguater-road. South Kensington, 5. TT^. 

1866 J Davis, Edmund F., Esq. 6, Cork-street, Bond-street, W, 

1866 ! 780 Davis, Fredeiick E., Esq. 20, Blmd ford-square. A'. TV 

1875 Davis, Commr. Hugh, u.x. Armg and Xaeg Club, PalBnioll. ^ 

1877 Davis, Israel, Esq,, M.A. Kin>fs-Bench->i:aJh, Temple, E.C, 

1874 I Davis, Rev. James. 7, Adam-street, Adelphi, TVC, > 

1846 j Davis, Sir John Francis, Bart., k.c.b,, f.u,s., f.u.s.n-.a. Athenaeum CM, S. W- • r 

J and Hollywood, near Bristol. 

1868 Davis, Richard, Esq. 9, St. IleleKs-qdace, E.C. 

1874 i Dawes, Edwyn, Esq. Heathfielddodge, Surbiton, 
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Royal Geographical Society, 


xxxix 


Tear of 
lection. 

1875 


1840 


1875 I 

1865 , 

1866 ; 

1875 

1876 
1856 

I 

1876 
1865 ^ 

1869 I 
1862 
3860 ^ 

1876 ^ 

1 

1875 ' 

1876 

1875 

1872 

1874 
1872 

1871 
1856 

1875 j 
1867 I 
1875 ' 

1872 ' 

1874 j 
1874 ' 

1877 
1837 i 

[ 

1853 

1872 

1870 
1870 
1862 


*Dawn3v, HonUe. Guy C, S, Btljr-ive-sqn irt\ .S', ir. ; <<iid Boohu'ini -jroi'C^ 
Leatherhc .id. 

^Dawnay, The Hon. Puyan, Beainjhorowjh-halU York- 

shire. 

Daymonl, Rev. Charles, m.a., Piineipal of St. PetePs College, Peterhorongh, 

790 Debary. Rev. Thoina'=!, M.A. 8, Cloti>cl-p\i<:c^ Henriett>i-street^ Cavcndidi’S'piare, 
Debenham, Williain, K'^q. 16, Glonccstcr^place^ Pcrtinan^square, TF. 

De Blaquiore, Capt. Lord, ri.x. :^>:icatihc 7, W. 

De Cre-^pigny, Aug. C., Esq. Lmvljn -md Count j Chdq Bitn jh 'in~p^ ’rr^ H. 

De Cre^pigny, Lieutenant C., r..x. Cire of Jfess/S. Kinj and Co., 65, Co-/i- 
lull, E.C.' 

*Dokeyser, P., E^^q. Cii ftii Grorr'-rou 7^ 'irC 

"'De La-ki, A., Et-q. 2, Adcl'>idc-crcSf\'nt. Bnjhti'n. 

De Lcn, Dr. Hananel. 26, lle<l'lnc~q<trdens, Brompdon, Tl, 

Denham, VTce-Adm. Sir Hem y Mangles, F.Ji.S. 2 1 , Carlton-rood, ACiida^vjle , TF. 
Deiufion, Alfred, Esq. 6, Albcmarie-street, ITT 
800 Denman, Hon. Geo. (Judge of the Common Pleas). 11, Palace^j'itc, Ae7ising' 
ton, W. 

* Denny, Edward Mavnard, Esq. 55, ^^l(/hdLCt^ter-strect, TT"! 

Denny, Thos. Anthony, Esq. 7, Coiinonj/it^pl jcc, TT’l ; and Budinjieood, 
llorshini. 

Dennys, X". B., Esq., rir.P. Ilonj Kong. 

♦Dent, Alfred, Esq. 29, Chcshun-^^trc. f, S'. 117 
Dent, Clinton T., Esq. 20, ChiCiam-sti'cet, SAY. 

*Dent^ Edward, Esq. 12, Ifgde-parh-g irdc/is, TTI 
Dentiy, James, Esq. 2'he College, Mai'gatc. 

♦Derby, Edward Henry, Earl of, P.C., ll.d., D.C.t. 23, Si. Jafties's-squarc, 
iS", TTk ; and Knoicsley-pai'k, Prescot, L>nicashire. 

De Ricci, Jas. H., Esq. 2, 'ranfchBch niibcrs, Tctiiplc. 

810 De Salis, 5Iajor-Gen. Uodolph, C.B. 123, r<iU-niaU, a?. TF. 

De Sails, Wm. Fane, Esq. Pa^lcq-coort, U.chndgc. 

Desmond, Rev. II, M. Egan. 3»1, DelsizC'-parh, ATTT.; and London and 
TTcs^mmsfcr Bank, 1, St. Janus' s-sguare. 

Devas, Thomas, E^q. Mount Ai'arat, TTVmWcJa??. 

Devereu.x, W. Cope, lAq., r..N\ IJcreford-cottaje, Manud-i'oaJ, IT" Croydon. 
De Vitre, Rev, Geoige, ai.a. Keep Match, Wokingham, Berks. 

♦Devonshire, William Cavendish, Duke of, K.G., ll.p., d.c.l., f.k.S. Pcconshire 
house, Piccadilly, TF. ; a^id liar die ickediall, Derbyshire. 

De Wesselow, Lieut. Eras. G, Simpkinsoii. 67, Victijria<t7\'ct, aSMT^ 
Dhuleep-Singh, His Highne&s the Maharaja. Eli'cdon~hall, near ThetjorJ, 
Dibdin, Charles, Esq. 62, Torrinjton-sqnare, TT".C. 

820 Dibdin, Robert W., Esq. 62, Torrington-square, TT'C. 

Dick, Captiiin Charles Cramond. Bayford-gi'angc, Hertfurd. 
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Year of 
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1866 

1861 

1866 

1830 

1852 

1854 

1859 

1875 

1860 

1859 

1860 

1859 

1856 

1864 

1873 

1872 

1867 

1872 
1861 
1854 

1873 

1876 
1854 
1876 

1870 
1876 

1873 

1868 
1868 

1875 

1871 
1875 

1874 

1875 
1871 


FiUwilliamj Esq., M.p. 20, Curzon-street^ Mivjfair^ TK 
Dick, liobeii. Kerr, Esq. (Bengal Civil Service). Oriental Club, IT. 

Dick, William Graeme, Esq. 29, Lein^ter-square^ TT". 

♦Dickinson, Francis Henry, Esq., f.S.a. 119, St. Geortje'’$^qnare, Vimlico^ 
S. IK. y and Kingtceston-parky Somerset. 

Dickinson, John, Esq. At}ien<je>nii Clnhy S. IK. 

♦Dickinson, Sebastian Stewart, Esq.,M.p,, Barn.ster-at-Law. 12, Suffolk-streety 
Pall-mall ; and Brou:n s-hilly Strowdy Gloucestershire. 

Dickson, A. Benson, Esq, 4, Seij:-s<iaarey Lincoln' s-inUy IK.C. 

♦Dickson, Oscar, Esq. Stockholm. Care of his P.ccellcncy Laron IloichschilJy 
Great Camberland-strcety I{ijde-q)ark. 

830 Dietz, Bernard, Esq., of Algoa Bay. 3, Dor set-square, TK. 

Digby, G. Wingfield, Esq. Sherhorne-castley Dorset, 

Digby, ^Lieut. -Colon el John Almerous. Chalmin<jtoii-housey Cattstocky Dor- 
chester, 

♦Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., m.p. 76, Sloane-strcd, S. IK, 

Dillon, The Hon. Arthur. 113, Victuria-streety S. \V, 

Dimsdale, J. C., Esq. 50, Cornhill, E.C,; and 52, Cleveland-squarey IK. 
Dineen, Thomas, Esq. 1, Leeda-hridijc, Leeds, Yorkshire, 

Divett, Edwd. Ross, Esq. Deform Club, S. W, 

DLt, Thoma-s, Esq. 10, Amwell-streety IKC, 

Dixon, Joseph, Esq. Hillsbro'-half Sheffield. 

840 Dixon, Lieut.-Colonel John. 

*Dixon, W. Hepworth, Esq., f.s.a. 6, St. James s-tcr race, St. JoUn's-icood 

N.W, 

Dodd, Jno., Esq. Tamsui, Fonaosa. Care of Jno.Eicart, Esq., 7, L incaMr- 
streety Hyde-parky VY. 

♦Dodson, Geo. Edward, Esq. Dacenskaonlcy Anerley, S.E. 

Dodson, Right Hon. John George, m.p. 6, Scamore-place, Mayfair, TK. 

Doran, Colonel John, c.B. Percydiouse, Honi-qmrk, Lee. 

Dorchester, Dudley Wm. Carleton, Lord. 42, Lerkeley-square, IK. 

Dole, Henry J,, Esq. 38, Bruton-street, IK, 

Doria, Marquis Giacomo. Genoa. Care of Messrs. Kirkland, Cope, and Go., 
2 3 ? isbury-street, Strand. 

Douglas, John, Esq. Angiis-lodye, Portsea. 

850 Douglas, Captain Neil D. Cecil F. 1, ^lorpcth-terraee, Yietoria-street, .S'. 

< and Guards^ Club, 

Douglas, Lieut.-General Sir Percy Bart. Ilenlade-housey Twiyiton, Somerset. 
Douglas, Stewart, Esq, 49, ElUahcth-strect, Eaton-sgware, S. IK 
♦Douglas, W. D. R., Esq. Orchardton, Castle Douglas, X.B. 

Dowling, Edward Samuel, Esq, 14, Holland-villas-road, Kensington, IK 
Dowling, Lieut, -Col, James Henry, Barnwood, near Gloucester, 

Down, J. H. Langdon, Esq., il.D. 39, Welheck-street, W. ; Xo,;m,i$f!ekK 
Hampton TKtc^. 
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Election. 

1853 

1845 
1872 
1869 

1865 

1846 
1851 
1851 
1875 

1859 
1875 

1860 
1868 
1857 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1863 

1861 

1875 

1873 

1875 

1859 

1860 
1868 
1875 

1874 
1867 I 

1875 
1856 

1869 j 

1874 

1874 
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Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings C., Bart. Cintom-housc^ E.C, 

*Drach, Solomon Moses, Esq., f.h.a.s. 23, Upper EamshHry-strC’.t, X, 

*Drew, Frederic, Esq. KUn Co Wihdi<jr, 

86o*Drummond, Captain Alfied Manners, Arn^y o/tJ Xfn/ C.''/% SAV. 

Drummond, E. A., Esq, 2, Br>j‘nibtO)i-S'pi'>rc, IB. 

Drury, Rear-Admiral Bvrnn, r..N. 4, C nid<riJ'je~i'>n<fb'^ Ckeltenh nn. 

*Du Cane, Major Francis, i:.r. Brent’ o' E^^c'. 

*Ducie, Henry John, Earl of, F.R.s. 16, Portia^nis^pt'ire, TB. 

Duckham, Joseph Hy., Ksq.^ E.X., Dockmaster, West Indi>i I^ocLs, Laiit'konse 
Entr-nicc, J\ 

Duckworth, Henry, F>q. Benreld^ Liverpool, 

Du Faur, F.crleston, E^ip Biidncy^ Xe'v South Wdt?. Circ of Miss Da FdU/\ 
74, Lansdo”'nc-rodd, Ken<ni itoa-p'irl:^ U. 

’*Du6', Mountstuart Elphmstune Grant, Esip, M.i’, 4, Queen' s^gate-gardens. 

South Kenspujton^ S. IB. 

Duff, Wm. Pine, Esq. Calcntta, Care of Messrs, Jo\n Hafso/i Co., 34, 
Fenchurch-strctt, E.C. 

Byo^Dufferin, Right Hon. Fredk. Temple Ilannlton-BLukwood, Earl of, K.r., G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., F.H.s. Cl indeboge, near Btdfist, D\land. 

♦Dugdale, Captain Henry Chailes G, ^^crclu de-hall, Atherstone, HTtrtnc/:. 

*Dugdale, John, Esq. 1, IL/de-parh-g’rrdens : and Ll”'yn, Llanfyllin^ 
Oswestry, 

Dunbar, John Samuel A., Esq. '1%, Pemhridgc-cresccnt, Bayswatery IB.; and 
4, Barnard' s-inn, llulborn. 

Duncan, Major Francis, r.a., m.a,, D.C.L., ll.d. Scientific CPh, 7, Savilc- 
row, IB. 

♦Duncan, George, E.sq. 45, G ordon-sg’tarc, IB.C. 

Duncan, John, Esq, Care of Messrs. Anderson an I Co., 17, Phdpot-lnie, E. 

Dunlop, Alexander Milne, Esq, 28, Clanricarde-jardens, IB; and 3, Old 
Palace-yard, Westminster, S.W. 

Dunlop, Hamilton Grant, Ksq, 11, Pochstonc-plice, Southampton; and Junior 
Carlton Clnb^ S. IB. 

♦Dunlop, R. H. Wallace, Esq., C.T3. (Indian Civil Servue). 12, Kent-gardens, 
Castle-hill^ Ealing. 

88o*Dunmore, Charles Adolphus Murray, Earl of. 50, Pvrtland-place, TB. 

Dunn, Captain F. J, A. Poitillon, Tours, France. 

Dunn, John M., Esq. Ijt.), Clarerton-street, St. George' s-sgtiarcy S'. TB. , 

Dunn, Wm., Esq. 95, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C, 

Dunraven, Wyndham Tho^., Earl of. Coondjc-icood, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Dunstone, J. John, Esq. 22, St, George' s-ter race, Caernarvon-street, Glasgow, 

Duprat, Le Vicomte. Consid-G^neTal dc Portugal, 10, St, Mary-Axe^ 
E.C, 

Durham, Edwaid, E>q. City-house, Little Cheifer, near Derby. 

Dumford, Lieut.-Colonel A. W., r.e. 

Duthie, Capt. W. H., r.a. Devonport, 



List of Fellows of the 
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Election. | 


1868 I 890*Dutton, Fre^lerick H., Esq. 11, Crom^relUcrescent, Sontli Kensingtoiij ir. 


1874 

1870 


1856 

1871 

1869 

1857 
1876 

1863 
1862 
1862 

1864 
1866 
1876 
1875 
1861 
1862 

1862 

1858 

1863 

1874 

1867 
1866 
1871 

1868 

1860 

1861 
-1871 
18^0 


1853 I 

1868 I 

1863 ! 
1867 j 
1865 , 
1870 ! 


Djkes, William Alston, Esq. (Piovost of Hamilton). The Orch'inl, llamV- 
ton, K.B, 

Dymes, Daniel David, Esq. Windh tm Cluh^ S,W,; and 9, 2Iincin‘j-lmc^ E,C. 


Eardley-Wilmot, Major-Gen. F., M.R. A, 78, CroinycclUro'fd, -S'. IF. 

Earle, Arthur, Esq. Childirall-lodijCj near Liverpool; and 

ham Club, S. W. 

East wick, Edward B., Esq., f.r.s. S8, Ilodand-road, Kcnsiji/jtvn, IF. 

Eastwick, Captain W. J. Cwjuni^ Teddinrjton, 

Eaton, Comrar. Alfred, n.x. Brooh-honse^ near Live)p*^ol, 

Eaton, F. A,, Esq, Kew Universitu Club, St. James* s^strcct, /S’. IF. 

’•‘Eaton, H, E., Esq, 38, Ilutland-g(rte, Hyde-park, IF. 
goo^Eaton, Henry William, Esq., m.p. 16, Prince* s~gate, IPjde-parh, IF. 

*Eaton, William Meriton, Esq. 16, P r luce' s~g ate, Hyde-parh, TF. 

Eatwell, .Suigeon-Major W. C. B., ii.D, Oriental Club, IJanover-square, IF 
Ebden, Alfred, Esq. 

*Ebden, Charles J., E^q., b.a. Coyhurst^hall, Hast lays. 

Eber, General F. 

Ebury, Lord. 107, Park-street, Grosvenor-sqiiare, B". ; and Moor-park, 
Herts, 

Eden, Admiral Sir Charles, K.c.B. 9, Queen* s-gate-pliMX, /S'.TF. 

Edge, Rev. W. J., m.a. Bcnendcn-vicarage, near Staplehurst, Kent, 
Edgeworth, M. P., Esq. (beng. C.S.). Mastrlm-house, Anerlcy, SJC, 

910 Edmonds, John Thos., E*:q. Cnniamn-house, yarteg, near Ponty pool, Monmouth- 
shire. 

^Edward, James, Esq. Balriiddery, by Pundee, N.B. 

♦EdwarJes, Thomas Dyer, Esq. 5, Hyde-parh~gate, Kensington, TF. 

♦Edwardes, Thomas Dyer, Esq., jun. 5, Hyde-park-gate, Kensington, Ti: 
Edwards, Rev. A. T., m.a. 39, Upper Kcnnington-lane, S.E. 

Edwards, G. T., Esq., m.a. 1, Dr. Johnson* s-buiklings, Temple, K.C. 

*Ed wards, Heniy, Esq., M.P. 53, Berkeley-square, W. 

Edwards, James Eyon, Esq. Holmicood, KingstonJiill, Surrey. 

Edwards, Major J. B., R.E. United Service Club, S, W, Care of Messrs. H, S. 
King and Co., 65, Co^mhill, E.C. 

Egerton, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Francis, m.p. Devonshire-house, TF 


920 Elder, A, L,, Esq, Caniqjden-housc, Kcn''inijton, TT", 

♦Elder, George, Esq. ICuOck-castle, Ayrshire. 

Eley, Charles John, Esq. 5, Pel ham-place, Kensiigton, /S'.TT^. 

Elias, Ney, jun., Esq. 33, Inverness-terrace, Bayswater, W. 

Ellenboroii-h, Colonel Lord. H,jlly Spring, Bracknell, Berks ; and 30, Chapel- 
street, Belgrave-square, *S',TF 



Royal Geographical Society. 
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Year of ^ 

t’^leciion j 

1876 j 
1876 i 
1875 I 

1860 I 

i 

1857 1 

i 

1871 ; 
1875 

1873 
1865 

1871 

1874 I 
1873 

1858 

1875 i 

1869 j 
1857 ' 

1873 : 

1872 i 

1868 I 

3877 f 
1860 
1863 ' 

1876 I 

1876 

1870 

1852 I 

1857 j 

1874 ! 
1870 ; 

1877 j 
1876 

1857 

1830 


Eiles, Jamieson, Esq. ^Vuroledon-cQnihion, IK 

Elies, Major \Vm. K., 3Sth Uegt. Arnvj and Xai'>j Chiby Pall-mall^ /S'. IV. 

♦Elliot, Colonel Clias.. c.D. 28, Stajfard-terracc, Kensmjton, W. 

Elliot, G., Esq., c.i:. The Hdl^ Iloajhtunde-Springj near Fence Houses, 
Durham, 

♦Elliot, Capt. L. R. La Mailleraije-sur- Seine ^ Seine Inferieure. Care of J, L, 
Elliott Esq., at Albany, TK. 

930 Elliot, William, Esq. 3, The Limes, La.ti’iert-road, Drixfon^rise, 

Ellis, Sir Barrow If., K.c.s.i. (Mem. Council of India). 1 , Queen's-gat e-place, 
S. TK. ; and Tadia-ojrice, S. IT. 

Ellis, Hon. Evidyn H, Ealeljh Club, Erjcnt-itrcct, S'. IE. 

Ellis, W, E. II., E^q. Ilasfield-rcctory, Glj'ic<.ster ; Oriental Club, W. ; and 
Byculla Club, B<)mhay. 

Ellis, Walter L. J., Esi;^, 7, Briins^i.ich-placc, Bcycid^s-parli, W. TT7 

Elinslie, Ja>. A., E'^q. 

Elnihlie, William Esq. The Tnvirels. BiJiniohdAdU, SAV. 

Elphinstone, Jlajor Sir HowaiM C., R.E., K.C.U., v.c„ c.M.G. Buchingham-palace, 

s. ir. 

Elsey, Jno. Green, Esq. ^forant-housc, Add son-road, Kensington, W. 

Elsey, Colonel William. Xest-lodgc, J.i’lutg, 11 . 

940 Elton, Sir A. H., Bait. AiJtcna:um Chd\ S'.ir.: <uid Cleiedon-court, Somersetshire, 

Elton, Capt. Fredei ick. C<irc of Messrs, Id. S, A mg and C'., Ao, Pall-mall, S, H . 

Elwell, W. R, G., lAq. HR ]\ing-d, <’rt, St. Ja,/ies\s, SAW 

Ely, John Henry Wellincjton (draham Loftu-, iMarquis of. 9, Prince s-gatc, 
SAW; and Ely-casth , Fe^miuagW 

Emery, John, E^q. 15, Dn ^aall-parh-iill ts, Snith Aoncood. 

Enfield, Edward, Ei>q., r.s, v. 19, Chater-terracc, Regent' s-parh, N.W, 

Ens^leheart, Gaidner D., \A\. DucJiy of Lancaster Office, Lancaster-place, 
\Y,C, 

Errington, Geo., E^q., m.p, lt>, Aih ing, TE. 

♦Erskine, Hon, Chas. H. S. All<’<npark, Alin, X,B, 

Ei-skine, Claude J., IKq,, Bombay Civil >ei vice. 87, Jlarlcy-street, TE. ; and 
Athenaeum Club, iS, IE, 

950 Erskine, Admiral John Elphinstone. 1 L, Albany, TE. ; and Lochend, 
Stirling, X,B, 

♦Esmeade, G. M. M., Esq. 29, Park-street, Grosvenor^square, TE. 

♦Evans, B, Hill, Esq. 23, St, John's-clUas, Upper Holloway, X, • 

♦Evans, EJwai'd Bickerton, Esq. Whitbonrne-haU, near Woixester. 

Evans, Edward Prichanl, E'-q. 21 , Primrose-h ill-road. Regent' s-park, AT. TE. 

Evans, Colonel E. L. M. East India United Screke Club, 14, St, James's- 
square, S. TE. 

Evans, Captain F. J. 0., E.X., C.B., F.R.S,, f.R.a.S. Hydrographic-office, Ad- 
miralty, /S'. TE, 

♦Evans, Vice-Admiral George, 1 , Xew-street, Spring-gardens, /S'. W.; and 
Englcfield-grcen, Staines. 
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1870 ' 
1857 ; 
1830 
1867 
1865 
1861 
1851 
1875 

1830 
1865 
1874 
1873 . 

1856 I 

1857 I 
1861 j 
1856 I 
1871 


Evans, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Lloyd. 14, St. James* s-square, S.W. 

Evans, Thos. Wm., Esq., M.p. AUes tree-hail, Derby. 

96o*Evans, W., Esq. 

Evans, W, Herbert, Esq. Forde Abbey, Chard, Dorset. 

Evans, Colonel William Edwyn. 55, Seymoiir-street, Fortman-square, W. 
Evelyn, Lieut. -Col one I George E, 34, Onsioic-yardens, Brampton, S.W. 
’^Evelyn, William J., Esq., f.S.a. ^yotton-hous^, Wotfon, near Dorhin-}. 
Everai-d, Chas. Walter, Esq. ^^H.IM. Consular Seivice, China). Core of Dec. S. 

Everard, Burgatc-rcctory, Xorfoik. 

♦Everett, James, Esq., f.S.a. 

Everitt, George A., Esq. Knoicle-hall, ^S^aruichshire. 

Evill, William, Esq. Lyncombe-house, St. Johas-fdll, Wandsworth. 

Ewart, John, Esq. 7, Lancaster-street, Hydc-park, W, 

970 Ewine, J. U. Crum, Esq. 3, Limc-street-sqnnre, E.C. 

Eyre, Edward J., Esq. The Grange, Steeple Aston, Oxford. 

Eyre, George E., Esq, 59, Loumdes-square, Brampton, S, IT. 

Eyre, Major-Gen. Sir Vincent, K.c.s.i. Athenaeum C^m6 , *?.ir. 

Eyton, Wm. Campbell, Esq, Care of Messrs. Peele and Peek, Shrewsbury . 


I 

i 


Fair, John, Esq. 50, Hamilton-terrace, St. John's-icood, AMV. 

Fail-bridge, Charles, Esq. (Queen’s Proctoi). Care of J. P. Izat, Esq., AUamont, 
C rich-road, Oxford. 

Fairfax, Captain Henry, it.N. Army and Navy Club, S. W. 

Fairholme, George Knight, Esq. Care of Mr. Eidyicay, 169, Piccadilly y 

W. 

Fairland, Edwin, Esq., m.d. (Surg. 21st Hussars). Luchnoic, Oude. 

1838 * 980 Falconer, Thomas, Esq. Usk, Monmouthshire. 

1868 I Falconer, William, Esq. Gothic-house, St. Anns-road, Stamford-hill, N. 

1857 I Falkland, Lucius Bentinck, Viscount. Skuttershelfe, Yorkshire. 

1871 I Fane, Edward, Esq. 14, St. James* s-square, 5. TV, 

1855 [ *Fanshawe, Admiral E. G., C.tj. 74, Cronv cell-road, S'.]!; 

1874 ' Farmer, Edmund, Esq. 10, Southicich-place, Hyde-park-sqnnre, V. 

1873 * Farmer, James, Esq. 6, Porchester-yate, Eensington-gardens, TT'. 

18f4 I Farquhar, Walter, Esq. Care of Messrs. Forbes, Forbes and Co., 9, King 

William-street, E.C. 

1868 ♦Farquharson, Jlajor.-Gen. G. St. Johns-iilla, Cathnor-road, Shepherd* s- 

, bush, TV. 

1873 Farrar, R. Bishop, Esq. 

1875 990 Farrer, Hy. Richard, Esq. id.Eatm-place, iMr.; and Green IIam„ierton-hail, 
York. 

♦Fairer, W. Jas.. Esq. 18, Upper Brook-street, TT: 


1873 
1870 j 

j 

1869 ; 
1856 I 

1870 1 


1863 1 



Royal Geoyraphical Society, 
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Tear of 
Election 

1874 

1877 

1863 

1869 1 

1874 

1853 


1875 

1876 
1866 
1874 
1872 


1875 

1840 

1875 

1876 

1871 

1876 

1874 

1875 

1877 
1862 
1874 
1870 

1869 

1876 
1857 

1872 
1847 
1861 

1873 

1873 

1874 
1857 
1865 
1837 

1863 
1861 
1865 
1853 ; 


*Kaulconer, Kob. Stephen, Esq. Fairlann^ ClM'Snce-roa<J^ Clapham^parh, 115 
Faulkner, Joseph, Ksi[. 101, Asi/!uin-tot.Ljj 
*Faunthorpe, Rev. J. P., m.a. Training “College, Chelsea, 

Fawcett, Captain Edward Boyd, il.A. 3, BarnparhMerrace, Teigninoiith, JJcton, 
Fa wssett, Frederick, E^q,, m.O. Wcstgate, Louth, Lincolnshire. 

*Fayrer, Surgeon-General Sir Joseph, K.C.3.I., M.d. 16, Gramille-plice, Port- 
7na7i-sqtu.ire , T17 

Feilden, Capt. Hy. Wemy5>s, r.a. Lanq/aduL-cdia, Shwters*“hiU, J£.C. 

*FeiUen, Lieut.-Colonel 0. B. (78th Highlanders). Shau^hill, Cho^'ley, L-'ncashire, 
lOOoFelkin, William, Ei>q., juu., F.z.S. 2>, Upper TalhoUstrect, Sottbighani. 

Fenn, Thomas, Esq. 14, Btdfvrd-sqxarc, IF.C. 

Fenner, William A., Esq. Thatched House Club, St. James' s^street, 5.115 ; and 
Woodlands, Kenn, near Lae ter. 

Ferguson, Jno., Esq. 10, Staple Lin, IF. C. 

“^Fergusson, James, Es>q., F.U.S., d.c.L. 20, Langham-place, IT. 

Fergus^oii, Right Hon. Sir Jame<, Bart. I^dKcrran, Maghole, X.B, 

Feriis, Colonel W. Spiller. -U, Conacall-roifd, Baysxeater. 

Festing, Major Robeit, r.k. South Kensington Museum, 5.115 
Few, Roheit Hamilton, Esq. Southeg-g range, Linjg\eJd~road, Wimbledon, 
Fielden, Joshua, Esq., m.p. Kutjicld-prionj, Iledhill, Surrey. 
loio*Figgis, Samuel, E&q. The Lavn, 105 , Tidscdull, 5.115 
Fintllay, John, Esq. 10, Pehnunt-erescent, Gla^goir. 

Finnis, Thomas Quested, En|., Alderman. Wanstead, Essex, E, 

Firth, Fias. Ilelme, Esq. 25, Cuchspw'-sti'eet, 5.115 
*Firth, John, Esq., j. p. Care ufMessis.B. Buchland and Son, Hop-gardens, 
St. Martin^s-lane, 115 C. 

Fitch, Frederick, Estq., f.r.m.s. Hadteijh-house, Highhunj-nctc-park, K. 
*Fit 2 -Adam, John T., Esq. 5, Pklllunorc^gardens, Kensington, 115 
^Fitzclarence, Commander the Hon. George, R.X. 1, IFanciC/^-S'/na/V, 5.115 
Fitzgerald, A., Esq. Club, 54, St. Janies^ s-street, S.W. 

Fitzgerald, G. V. S., Esq. India-ojJice, S.W. 

10 20 Fitzgerald, Captain Keane. 2, PortlanJ-place, 115 

Fitz-Gerald, R. U. Penrose, Esq. 110, Eaton-sqiiare, S. 115 
Fitz- James, Frank, Esq., c.E, Benares. 

*Fitz Roy, Ca]>t, Rob. O’Brien, R.x. United Service Club, Pall-medL 
Fitzwilliam, The Hon, C. W., li.p. Brookes^ s Club, St. James^s-street, S. W* 
^Fitzwilliam, William S., Esq. 12, Gunter s^grove, West Bi'ompton, S.W. 
*Fitzwiniam, William Thomas, Earl. 4, Grosvenor-square, 115; ajid Wenticorth^ 
house, Rotherham, Torkshme. 

Fleming, G., Esq. Brompton Baixacks, Chatham. 

*Fleming, John, Esq., C.s.i, Homewood, Chisclhurst. 

Fleming, Rev, T, S. The Vicarage, St. Clonenfs, Leeds. 
lOjo^Flemyng, Rev. Francis P. Sgor Blicunn, near Dunoon, Argyleshire. 



List of Fellows of the 
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Election. 

1857 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1873 I 
1864 I 
1876 I 

1874 i 

1861 I 

1874 1 

1874 * 
1863 

1867 


1874 i 

I 

i 

1876 

1860 

1873 
1869 

1875 

1874 
1874 

1872 

1876 
1872 
1874 

186 ^ 

1876 

1839 

1867 

1861 

1861 


Fleteher, Thomas Keddey, Esq. Utiion-dock^ Limchoiisey E. 

♦floersheim, Louis, Esq. 11, HyJe-porh-street, H'. 

Floyer, Ernest A., Esq. 7, The Terrace^ Tutncy, *9.11' 

Fogo, J. M., Es*!. (Surg.-General). Army auO 2savy Cl»h^ Pali-maT^ S.W. 

Foggo, Geo., Esq. Oriental Club, TF. 

Foley, Major-Gen. the Hon. St. George, c.B. 24, Polton-strectf H”. 

*Foljamle, Cecil G. S., Esq, Cochylo^Je^ Ullcrton, 

Folkard, A., Esq. Thatched House Club, St, James'' s-street, *9. IF. 

Foord, John Bromley, Esq. ^Xay -villa, Bexley Heath. 
lOqo^Foot, Capt. C.E., it.X. Care <>f Hessrs. Hildreth anl Omnxanney, 4:^ ^ HorfolL- 
street. Strand, TF.C. ; and United Service Club, Pall-ynnll. 

Forbes, A, Litton A., Esq. Buchinyham Club, 1, Peyent-strcct, S. IF. 

Forbes, Capt. C. J. F. Smith. Care of Messrs, H. S. Kiny and Co., 45, PalB 
mall, /9. IF. 

Forbes, Geo. Edward, Esq. CoUnton, Ipsirich, Queensland; Union Club, S, IF. r 
11, Melville-street, Ldinhuryh ; and New Club, Edinlmryh, 

Forbes, General Jno., c.B. Inverernan, Strathdon, Aberdeenshire; and Forbes 
and Co,, 12, Leadenhall-street, E.C, 

Forbes, Major Jno. G., R.e. Care of Messrs, Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament 
street, S. IF. ; and 14, St. James' s^square, S. TF. 

Forbes, J. S., Esq. London, Chatham, and Dover Pailway Office Victoria^ 
station, *9. IF. 

Forbes, Lord, m.a, Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire. 

Forbes, \Y. F., Esq. Loch-cote Louse, Bathyate, N.B.; and Cnstleton. 

Ford, Major-General Barnett (late Governor of the Andaman Islands). 31 
Queensborough-terrace , Hyde-park, IF. ^ 

I 050 *Ford, Francis Clare, Esq. (Charge d’Affaiies, D.imistadt). 17, Parh-itrect 
Grosvenor-’Square, IF. " 

Forde, Henry Charles, Esq., c.E. Pidjway-pltxe, \Vimhledon. 

*Forlong Major-General J. G. E. (Madras Staff Corps). Chartered ilcrcantilo 
Bank, 65, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

♦Forrest, Alex. Esq., Survey Department of Perth. Western Australia. 

Forrest, James, Esq. Kirriemuir, N.B. 

♦Forrest, Jno., Esq. Perth, Western Australia. 


Fors»rnan, Comr. O. A. (Consul for Portngal). Potschef stream, Transvaal £e- 
public, S. Africa. Care of Vicomte Duprat, 8, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

Forster, Hon. Anthony. Finlay-house, Brittany-road, St. Zeonardsim-Sea. 
♦Forster, John, Esq. Oriental Club, Hanover-square, IF, 

♦Forster, Eight Hon. William Edward, m.p. 80, Eooleston-squarc , S W and 
Burley, near Otley. 


Forsyth, William, Esq., m.p., q.c. 61, Sutland-gate, S. W. 
♦Fortescue, Hon. Dudley F. 9, Hertfard-street, Mayfair, W. 
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1873 I 
1S73 ; 
1866 ' 
]871 I 

1876 * 

1873 

1863 ■ 

1872 , 
1850 

1859 

1806 j 

1864 j 
1876 I 

1865 . 
1876 ‘ 

1865 ! 

1860 ! 

1862 I 

1874 

1866 
1868 

1873 

1868 

1869 

1863 

1864 

1872 
1877 
1850 
1839 
1867 

1842 

1869 

1873 
1877 
1872 


Royal Geoyrapliical Society, 


Foss, Edward William, E>q. Trenshim~ho>ise, Croydon. 

Foss, G. Lubh, Fsq^. Clcredon-house ^ Curonation~road^ Jdruitol, 

Foster, Edmond, jun,, Esi], 79, Portsdo^' a-roctd, ^loida-vcilo^ H . 

Foster, James Murmy, L.M.D,, f.r.C.p., f.s.a., &c. Kazeerah, Assam^ 
Bengal, Care of Joseph foster^ Psq., CollumjAun, Devon. 

Foster, li. G., Esq. 4, James' a-yhv.c, Glo^iCLAer. 

Fowler, A, Grant, Esq. tare of Alex, iKoioon, Beclenhahiy Kent. 

^Fowler, J. T., Esq. Government Inspector of Schoo-’Sy Adgor , Jladras, Indian 
Care of Bev. A. ]Fi/>on, X-itional Society' i> Of lccy Sand'^^rgy ll cstmtnster, 
lOyo^Fowler, Jolin, E.^q., C.E. Thorivcood-lodgey CainpdcnJiJl, W. 

^Fowler, Robert N., Esq. m.a. 50, Conihilly K.C.j ond Tottenham, 

Fo.x, Lieut.*Colonel A. Lane. Gnxldfjrdj S‘<rrey, 

Fox, D. M., Etq., Chief Erlt. Santos and tst. Paulo Railway. St. FaidOy Brazil. 
Care of G. II, Ihllir r. Esq., Ill, GreshamEousCy Old B, oad-strect, E.C. 
*Fox, Francis E., E>q., b.a. Uie Mrxnity Minnaiiiendy Tlituonth. 

Fox, Francis Wm., E>q. G t <e:e-h<»i'^rq Stoke r<tJi’>p. ne<n' LriA<>l. 

Fox, Samuel Crane, E'^q. 31, Catnhridgc-gardenSy Kotting-hillj R. 

Fox, Lietit. T. A., n.x.n. 3, Al’>crt-terraee. lo^rcr Addt^comW-road, Croydon. 
•Franks, Aug. W., Esq. 103, Victona^strect, IP. 

Frauks, Charles W., Esq, 2, Vietoria -street, S'. TP. 
loSoFi'aser, Captain H. A,, l.x. Zanzibar, Care of Messrs. Grindiay, 55, Parlia- 
ment-street, S. TTL 

Fraser, Jas. Grant, Esq., C.E. 9, Great Queen-street, TPestminsft^r, S,Wh 
Fraser, Captain T. Care of Col. Aliicdonald, Senior United Service Club, »?. TT . 
Prater, Alex., Esq. Tanisnl, Foi niosa. Care of James Frater , Esq., Toicn-housCy 
Aberdeen. 

Freeland, H. W., Esq. Chichester; and Athenxam Club, Pedl-mall. 

\ F'reeman, Henry W,, Esq. Thirlestaine~hall, Cheltenham. 

Fieke, Thomas George, Esq. 1, Cromivell-houscs, Kensxiigton, ^.TT . 

Fremantle, Captain Hon, Edmund Robert, r.X.,C,b,,g.M.G. , Eaton-placc, S, TT , 

Freme, Major James H. Wrentnall-houS€y Shroq^shire ; and Army and Navy 

Club, s. tt : 

French, Colonel P. F. 8, Duke-street, St. James's, TT . 
loqoFrere, Lieut. Baitle C. A. Wressil-lodye, Wi/nbledvn, S, H. 

Frere, Bar tie John Laurie, Esq. 45, Bed ford-square, IT ,(7. 

♦Frere, George, Esq. 16, Great College-street, S.W. , 

Frere, Right Hon. Sir Hy, Bartle Edw., Bart., p.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., D.C.L., 
Wressil-lodge, Wimbledon, Surrey. 

Frere, William Edw., Esq., f.r.a.s. The Rectory, Bition, Gloucestershire. 
♦Freshfield, Douglas W., Esq. 6, Stanhope-gardens, South Kensington, ^.TT".; 
I and United University Club, S, TT”. 

j •Freshfield, W, Dawes, Esq. 64, Westhourne-terrace, W', 

j Frewen, Richai’d, Esq. Wanderers' Club, Pall-mall, TV. 

Friedrichsen, Aug. Daniel, Esq. 3, Queen* s-gate-terracc, 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of 
Election . 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1863 

1865 

1860 

1868 

1866 


1863 

1875 
1858 
1877 

1872 

1855 

1869 

1873 
1848 
1850 

1871 

! 

1854 

1873 

1869 

1865 

1876 

1866 
1863 
1875 

1859 

1866 

1866 

1873 

1875 

1873 

1870 


Fiith, Fev. William. 3, Brunsicich-villas. Camhrklje-road, Turnham-grccn. 
iioo*Fry, Frederick Morris, Esq. 14, Montogne-street^ BusseU-sipnire, W.C. 

Fry, Rev. Henry John. Warkton, Kttteriihj, yorthuiqjtonshitw 
Fuidge, William, Esq. 5, Park-row ^ BristoL 

Fuller, Thomas, Esq. 119, Gloucester-terrace^ Ilyde-parh^ IF. ; United Uiu~ 
versitg Club, S. IF. 

Fussell, Rer. J. G. Cuny. 16, Cadogan-place, S.W.; and KihskeJiane-castk, 
Templernorey Ireland, 

Fyfe, Andrew, Esq., M.d, 112, Brompton-roady 

Fytche, Major-General Albert, C.S.t. '21, Lowndes-squarCy SAV, ; and Reform 
Cluby SAY, 


♦Gabrielli, Antoine, Esq. 6, Queen' s-gate-tc trace , Kcnsingtony P. \V. 

Gahan, C, F., Esq. ladta-office, S. W. ; and Woodslee, Kingston-hilL 
Gaisford, Thomas, Esq. Travellers' Club, S. W. 
illoGalbraith, Wm. Robert, Esq., C.E. 91, Finchlrg-road, A". W. 

Gale, Heniy, Esq., C.E. Care of Mr. A. S. Twyford, 5, S'Mhampton-strect, 
Bkomshurijy IF. (7. 

♦Galloway, John James, Esq. 

Galsworthy, Frederick Thomas, Esq. 8, Queen' s-gate, Hyde-park, SAY. 
GaUworthy, Robt. Herbert, Esq. 61, Gloucester-placey Portman-squat e, IF. 
♦Gallon, Captain Douglas, r.e. 12, Chester-streety Grostenor-place, S. W. 

♦Gallon, Francis, Esq., m.a., f.r.s. 42, Rntland-gate, >?. IF. ; and 5, Bertie- 
terrace, Leamington. 


Galton, Theodore Howard, Esq. 78, Queen’ e-gate ; and Hadzor-house, 
Droitvsich. 

•Gammell, Major Andrew. Drumtochty, Kincardineshire, S.S. 

♦Gardiner, H. J., Esq. 6, Orsett-terrace, Westbovme-terrace, H'. 

Ii20Gardner, Christopher T., Esq. British Consulate, Canton. 

Gardner, Captain G. H., r.n. Woodside, Eltham. 

Gardner, Henry Dent, Esq, Sherwood, Elfham-road, S.E. 

Gardner, John Dunn, Esq. 

Gascoigne, Frederic, Esq. 


Gaskin Rev. Joseph. Chateau Belle Assise, Boulogne-sur-mcr. Care of 
W tslcyan-mission-kousey Bishopsgate-street-uithiny E.C. 

•Gassiot, John P., jnn.. Esq. The Cukers, Carshalton, Surrey. 

Statr Corps). Surreyor-Gcneral’s Office, 
Calcutta. Care oj H. T. Gastrell, Esq., 36, Lincoln’ s-inn-fields, H'.C. 

Gatty, Charles H., Esq., jt.A. Felbridge-parh, East Gnnstead, Sussex. 

Gawler, Colonel J. C. Tower of London, E.C. 

I l 30 Gayfer, Wm., Esq. Middle-class-sohool, Bromley, Kent. 

Geiger, Jno. Lewis, Esq. 75, Onslow-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

Gellatly, Edward, Esq. Uplands, Sydenham. 
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Year of 
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1865 

1876 

1866 

1859 
1873 

1873 
1870 

1877 

1874 

1855 

1866 

1868 

1863 

1861 

1868 

1863 

1874 

1864 

1863 
1862 

1864 

1873 

1872 

1867 
1854 
1857 
1866 
1870 
1864 

1874 

1874 

1868 
3 863 

1861 

1873 

1860 


George, Rev. H. B. Sew College, Oxfords 

*Ghewy, Albert Brown, Esq., c.E. Fundlcao du Bov'Tit'ku, Fivi ch Pcrnam^ 
huco. 

*Gibb, George Henderson, Esq. 13, Westminster, Tl". 

*Gibbs, H. Hucks, Esq. St. Dunstan^s, Regenfs-park, AT, W. 

Gibbs, James, Esq. 

Gibbs, Jno. Dixon, Esq. The TTl/foirs, Rngle field-green, S, 

Gibson, James Y., Esq. Care of Messrs, Willia?ns and Xorgate, Henrietta^ 
street, Covent-Garden, W.C. 

ll40*Gilford, Rear-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord, 8, Jlcrtfurd-gardens, a^'. TV. ; and 
Admiralty, Whitehall, S. IV. 

Gill, Lieutenant W. J., r.e. 1, Edinhungh-mansiuns, Victoria-street; and 
Junior United Service Club, Charles-street, S. TV. 

Gillespie, Alexander, Esq. Heathfield, Walton-on- Thames, Surrey, 

^Gillespie, William, Esq. {of Torhanc-hdl). 46, Melville-street, Edinburgh, 
*Ginett, Alfred, Esq. 27, Chcsham-place , S. TV. 

*Gillett, William, Esq. 6, William-sti eet, Lowndes-s<inare, >8,11'. 

Gilliat, Alfred, Esq. Key dell, llonuletn, Hants. 

Gilliat, Algernon, Esq. 7, Lancaster-gate, TT’l 

Gillies, Robert, Esq., c.E. Care of Messrs. Reith itnd Wdkie, Dunedin, 
Otago, N.Z, Per Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 
^Gilman, Ellis, Esq. 53, Sussex-gardens, ILyde-park, TV, 

1 1 50G lads tone, George, Esq. 31, Ventnor-villas, Cliftonville, Brighton, 

Gladstone, J. H„ Esq., rii.DR. 17, Pemh ridge -square, TV. 

♦Gladstone, Robert Stuart, Esq. 

♦Gladstone, W. K., Esq. 

Glanville, Silvanus Goring, Esq. 52, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 

Glass, James George Henry, Esq. 28, London-street, Edinburgh. Care of 
Messrs. King and Co., 45, Pall-mall, S.W. 

Glass, H. A., Esq. St, Kilda, Vanbrugh-park, Blackheath, S.E. 

Glen, Joseph, Esq., Weni. Geogr. Soc. of Bombay. Oriental Club, TV, 

Glover, Capt. Sir John H., r.n., g.c.m.g, 27, Bury-str€et,St. James's, S.W. 
Glover, Robeit Reaveley, Esq. 22, Great St. Helenas, E.C. 
ii6oGlover, Colonel T. G., R.E. Bamcood, Iletsham, near Esher, Surrey. 

Glyn, Sir Richard George, Bart. Army and Navy Club, S. TTL 
♦Godman, F. Du Cane, Esq. 6, Tenterden-street, W . ; anJ Child Okeford-house, 
Blandford. 

Goldsmid, Bartle, Esq. 32, Kottingham-place, Marylehone, TT". 

Goldsmid, Sir Francis, Bart., ii.p. Inner -circle, Regerit' s-park, N. TV. 
Goldsmid, Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederic John, K.C.s.i., C.B. 3, Observatory-avenue, 
Kensington ; and United Service Club, S. TV. 

Goldsmid, Julian, Esq. 105, Piccadilly, TV. 

Goldsworthy, R. Tuck field, Esq. Army and Kavy Club. 

Gooch, Thomas Longridge, Esq, Team-lodge, Saltwell, Gateshead-on- Tyne, 
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1877 

1864 

1864 


1875 

1874 

1871 

1865 
1861 
1856 

1874 

1873 

1874 
1870 

1866 
1853 

1874 

1859 

1870 

1875 
1868 

1876 

1873 
1846 

1870 

1872 

1867 

1868 

1869 1 
1858 i 

1871 t 
t 

1874 

1875 
1868 

1870 
1863 ‘ 


Goodall, Abiaham, Esq., M.D. 4, Elw it on-place^ Queen' sijatc, 5'. TT’. 
liJoGoodall, George, Esq. Junior Carlton Club, -S'. TE. 

♦Goodenough, Lieut. -Col. W. H,, n.A. ^yooh.l:ic'h. Care of Messrs. Cox and Co. - 
Craifs^court, S. TT’l 

Goodinge, Jas. W., E^q. 18, Aldersgote-street, E.C. 

Goodliffe, Eras. Giraber, Esq. Care of Messis. Goodliffe and Smart y 95, Etshops- 
ga te-strei t~idthin, E. C, 

♦Goodwin, William, Esq, 27, Grosicnor-road , Birkenhead, 

♦Goolden, Chailes, Esq. United University Cluby *?. TV^ 

Gooldin, Joseph, Esq. 18, Lancaster^ ate, W. 

♦Gordon, Major-Geneial the Hon. Sir Alexander H., K.C.B. 50, Queen s-g dr^ 
gardens, South Kensington, S. TE. 

Gordon, Arthur Leo,^E&q. Wardhousc, Aberdeenshire ; and 42, Duhe-strect, 
St. James's, S. W. 

Gordon, J. Newall, Esq. Morro Velho, Minas Geraes, Braiil. Care of John 
Hockin, Esq., 8, Tokenhousc-yard, Lothhnry, E.C. 
iiSoGordon, Robt, Esq., c.E. Care of Messrs. Nutt, 270, Strand, TEC. 

Gordon, Russell Manneis, Esq. Funchal, Maderia. 

Gore, Colonel Augustus F. St. Vincent. 

Gore, Richard Thomas, Esq. 6, Queen-square, Bath. 

Gore, Lieut. St. George C., Tv.e. Care of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55,- 
Parliament-street, S. TT". 

Gosling, Fred. Solly, Esq. 23, Spring-gardens, S. W, 

Gottlieb, Felix Heniy, Esq,, j.p. Singopoi e, East Indies. 

Gotto, Hy. Jenkin, Esq. Croft-lodge, Highjate-road, K.W, 

Gough, Hugh, Viscount, F.L.s. Zough Cutra Castle, Goii, Co. Galwag. 

*Gonld, Abraham, Esq. Somerset-loJge, 111, Adelaide-road, if. W. 
llqoGouId, Rev. Jas. Aubrey, X 4, Albany, TT. 

Godd^ John, Esq., r.R.s., f.l.s. 26, Charlotte-street, Bedford-square , 


Gould, Rer. Robert John. Stratfield -Mortimer, near Beading. 
Gourley, Colonel E., M.p. Sunderland. 

Grabham, Michael, Esq., M.D. 

Graeme, H M. S., Esq. 


Graham, Andrew, Esq. (Staff Surg. E.N.). Army and Navy Club, S. W. 

Graham, Cyril C., Esq., Governor of Grenada, West Indies. 

n 7'JV' rictoria-street, an<f 

Brookes s Club, St. James s-strect, S. W. 

Graham, James Henry Stuart, Esq. 1, Belgrave-terrace, Shepherd’sZmh 

i2C0Graham, Robert Geo., Esq. Zyndhurst, Bochampton, Surrey. 

Cunmghame, Esq. Carlton CM, S’.TK; and Dunlop-house. 


•Grant, Andrew, Esq. Invermay-house, Bridge of Earn N.B 
♦Grant, C. Mitchell, Esq. 



Royal Geographical Society. 
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Tear of 1- 
Election. 

1861 j 

1865 j 

1860 i 

1875 
1862 : 

1873 j 

1874 ‘ 

1876 j 

I 

1872 j 
1876 : 

1870 I 

1871 i 

I 

1875 I 

1873 j 

1868 I 

1862 j 

1863 I 

1861 I 

1876 
1876 
1871 

1876 

1877 
1868 

1869 

1874 

1857 

1870 

1871 

1858 

1858 

1860 

1858 

.1872 

1857 

1865 

1830 

1877 


Grant, Daniel, Esq. 12, Cleveland-^jardens, Ilyde-park, TT'. 

'•‘Grant, Francis \V., Esq, 40, TalUmall^ a?.!!". 

Grant, Lieut.-Col. Janies A., c.ii., C.S.T., F.R.S. 77. India TJ, S» Clnb, TT. ; 19, 
Upper^Grosviiiorstreetj TV, ; and Iiy-bank, Xaim^ X.B. 

Grant, Jno., Esq. Grampim-lodget Putajy. 

Grant, Lieutenant J. Muiray (Insjjtctoi Cape Fiontier Police), Cape of Good Ho| o. 
Grant, Colonel W. Fiancis. L 6, Allanyy TV. 

12 loGrantham, Geo., Esq. Barcombc-plice, near Leices^ 

Grattan, Edmund A., Esq., H. M. C., Antwerp. Care of Jlcssrs. O^Bricn o.-d 
Co.f 1‘arliamcnt street, S. TV 
Gray, Andrew, Esq. 1, Liine-street-square, E.C, 

^Gray, Archibald, Esq, 37, IIoHand-park, TV- : and 13, Anstla Friars, E,C. 
Gray, Charles W., E^q. 14, Cltestcrderrace, lieyent's-parh, AMV. 

Gray, Mathew, Esq. St. John s-park, Blackheath, S.E, 

*Gray, Matthew Hamilton, Esq. St. John s-park, Blaekheath, S.E, 

Giay, liobert Kaye, E>q. St. John^s-parh, Blaekhcath, S.E. 

Gray, Lieut. -Colonel William. Farleydiall ^ Beading. 

Greathed, Lieut. -Colon el Wilber force W. H., C.K. 10, Bortngal-street, TT'. 
i22oGreaves, Rev. Richard W. 1, Wiitehall-gardenSj S, TV, 

Green, Captain Francis, 58th Regiment. 

Green, Geo,, Esq. Glanton-hoHse, Sydenham-rise , 

Green, Geo. P, E., Esq. 100, Goeccr-street, Bedfoi\Usquarc, TV. (7. 

Green, Joseph E., Esq. 12a, iMyddelton-square, E.C. 

Green, Colonel Malcolm, c.b. 78, St. George'' s-road, TV. 

Green, Walter, Esq. 15, Pall-mail, S. TT". 

Green, Rev. W., m.a. Chaplain to the Tower of London. 

Green, Major-General Sir W. H. R., K.C.S.I., c.c. 93, Belgravc-road, aS'. TV 
Greenfield, Thomas Challen, Esq, 84, Basinghall-street, E.C. ; and 6, Outran* 
villas, Addiscomhe. 

1 230* Green field, W. B., Esq. 35, Glouccster-sqiiare, Hy de-park, TV.; and Union 
Club, S. TV. 

Greenup, W. Thomas, Esq. 22, Havelock-square, Sheffield, 

Greg, Thomas, Esq. 8, Eaton-square, S. TV, 

*Gregory, Sir Augustus Charles. Surveyor-General, Brisbane, Queensland j 
Australia. 

Gregory, Charles Hutton, Esq., C.E. 1, Delahay-street, Westminster, S, TV. 
^Gregory, Francis Thomas, Esq. Queensland, 

♦Gregory, Isaac, Esq. Merchants^ -college, Blackpool, 

Gregson, George, Esq. 26, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, TV. 

♦Orel let, Henry Robert, Esq. Care of M. Misa, Esq., 41, Crutched Friars^ 
E.C. 

Grenfell, Henry R., Esq.,M.p. 15, St. James* s-place, S. TV. 
i24o^Gresw’elI, Rev. Richard, m.a., f.r.s. 39, St, Giles* s-street, Oxford, 

Grey, Albert, Esq., b.a. St. James* s-palace, S. TV 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of - 
£lectioii.| 
1866 I 
1875 ; 
1837 j 

1873 ' 
1864 

1874 
1868 
1861 i 
1839 
1863 I 
1836 I 
1872 ; 
1867 

1875 
1855 
1872 

1861 

1876 
1857 
1876 
1876 
1861 

1859 

1857 

1874 

1872 

1876 

1865 


1870 

1874 

1877 

1874 

1868 

1877 

1860 

1853 


Grey, Charles, Esq. The Cottage, Staines, 

Grey, Adm. Hon, Sir F. W., G.C.b, Linwood, Sunningdale, Staines. 

*Grey, Sir George, k.C.b. 

Grey, Captain H, (Bengal Staff Corps). 

Griei*5on, Charles, Esq, 

Griesbach, C. L., E^q, 64, Elgin-crescent, W. 

Griffin, Daniel, Esq. 18, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

♦Griffith, Daniel Clewin, Esq. 20, Gower-street^ W.C. 
i25oGriffith, John, Esq, 16, Finsbury-place-south^ E.C. 

Griffith, Sir Richard. Henderoyde-park, KelsOj N.B. 

Griffith, Richard Clewin, Esq. 20, Gower-street^ W.C, 

Griffiths, Arthur Edward, Esq. 25, TalboUsquare , Uydc-park, W. 

Griffiths, Captain A. G. F. 3, Keitk-terrace,, Shepherd’ s-busht W, 

Grignon, James, Esq. 36, Bury-street, St. James’s, S. W. 

Grindrod, R. B., Esq., M.D., ll.d., f.l.s., & c . Toicnsend-house, Malvern, 
Grinlinton, J. J., Esq. Colombo, Ceylon. Care of Educard Woods, A’sg,,C.E., 
3, Great George-street, 8. W. 

Grosvenor, Lord Richard, ai.P. 76, Brook-street, Bond-street, W. 

Grove, George, Esq. Lower Sydenham, S,E. 
izboGruneisen, Charles Lewis, Esq. 16, Surrey -street, Strand, W.C, 

Guillemai‘d, F. H. H., Esq. Eltham, Kent. 

Gunn, Arthur, Esq. 4, Oak-villas, Hampstead, N. W. 

Gunnell, Captain Edmund H., r.n. Army and Navy Club, S. W, ; and 
21, Argyll-road, Campden-hill, W. 

♦Gumey, John H., Esq. North Repps, Norwich. 

Gurney, Samuel, Esq. 20, Hanover-terrace, Regent' s-park, N. W, 

G Wynne, Eras. A., Esq. Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle-street, W. 

I *Gwynne, James Eglinton W., Esq., C.E., F.3.A., J.p.,&c. 97, ITarley-street, W., 

I and Cliff -house, Bovercourt, Essex. 

G Wynne, Samuel G., Esq. Shoul-hill College, Cannock, Stafford. 

Gwyther, John Howard, Esq. Ellerslw, Park-hill-road, Addiscombe. 


l27oHabicht, Claudius Edwaid, Esq. 62, Cornioall-gardens, S. W. 

Hadow, J. W., Esq. 13, Bruton-street, Berkeley- square, W. ; a 7 id 14 St 
James' s-square, S.W. ’ * 

Haines, C. Henry, Esq., m.d. 140, Buckirngham-palace-road, S. W. 

Hairby, Edward, Esq. 22, rictoHa-viUas, Kinj Edward's-, -oad, S. Hackneu ' 
Hale, Kev. Edward, m.a. Eton College; and United University Club, 8.W. 
Halford, F. B., Esq. 26, Clei'eland-gardens, dd^de-par/,^ W. 

Haliday, Major-General William Robert. United Se,-vioe Club S W 
HalifaA, Viscount. s.o.B. 10. Belgrave-sg., S. W.; and Hiokleton, 'Yorkshire. 
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1853 ! 
1853 j 
1874 : 
1861 ; 
1876 ; 
1869 ' 
1862 ! 

1871 

i 

1863 i 
1876 , 
1853 I 

1872 ^ 

1871 

t 

1862 j 
1861 j 

1830 j 
1876 ! 

I 

1869 
1861 

1863 

1872 I 
1846 I 
1876 

i 

1853 1 

j 

1874 j 
1876 ; 
1853 ; 
1860 
1874 ! 
1866 , 
1861 ' 
1874 1 

1870 ■ 
1857 I 
1837 

1874 [ 
1859 { 


*Halkett, Rev. Dunbar S, Little Bookkam^ Surrey, 

♦Halkett, Commander Peter A., R.N. 

i28oHall, Alei. Lyons, Esq. Lyons-courty Litdhroke-roady Hollml-parky TV”. 

Hall, Charles Hall, Esq. Watergate^housey Emsvoorth. 

Hall, Ed, Alg., Esq. 20, Clarges-streety W, 

’•Hall, James MacAlester, Esq. 

Hall, James Tebbutt, Esq. Fore-street y Limehouse, E, 

Hall, Admiral Robert, C.B, 38 Craren-hill-gardens , W. ; and Admiralty-, 
SAY. 

Hall, Thomas F., Esq., F.C.s. Eyingham-hoxise y near Leatherhead. 

Hall, Wm. Ed., Esq. 20, Onslow-gardenSy 

Hall, Admiral Sir William Hutcheson, K.C.B., f.r.s. United Service CluJ), 
S. W, ; and 48, Phillitnore-gnrdenSy Kensingtony \Y. 

*Halpin, Capt. R. C. 38, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
i290*Hamilton, Lieut. Andrew (102nd Regiment), The House of Falkland, Fyfe ; 
and Naval and Military Cluby TP. 

Hamilton, Archibald, Esq. South Barrow, Bromley, Kent, 

Hamilton, Lord Claude, 19, Eaton-square, S'. TC. ; and Barons-court, County 
Tyrone. 

♦Hamilton, Captain Henry G., B.N. 71, Eccleston-square, S, W. 

Hamilton, Jno. G. C., Esq. 54, Eaton-place, S. TP. 

Hamilton, Captain Richard Vesey, r.n. Pembroke Dockyard, South Hu/es. 
Hamilton, Col. Robert Wm. (Grenadier Guards). Guards'' Clid>y Pall-mall, S, IF. 
Hamilton, Rowland, Esq. Oriental Club, W. 

Hamilton, Walter, Esq, 13, Mitre-court-chambers, Temple, E.C. 

Hamilton, Rear-Admiral W. A. Baillie. Macartney-house, Blackheath, S.E, 
i30o*Hammond, Navig.- Lieut. G. C., r.n. Care of the Ilydrographic-officey -Icf- 
miralty, -S'.W. 

Hampton, Lord, f.r.s. 41, Eaton-square, S. \V, ; and West wood-park, Droit- 
wichy Worcestershire. 

Hanbury, R. W., Esq., M.P, Ilam-hcdl, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, 

Hancock, E. H., Esq. Leigh-villa, The Avenue, Su.rbiton. 

♦Hand, Admiral George S., C.B. U. S. Club, S. W, 

♦Handley, Benjamin, Esq. 56, Eland-road, Lavender-hill, S. W. 

Handley, Captain Francis (late I.N.). Brighton Club, 55, Old Steine, Brighton, 
Hanham, Commr. T. B., r.n. Manston-house, near Blandford, Dorset. 
♦Hankey, Blake Alexander, Esq, 

Hankey, Reginald, Esq. 71, Chester-square, (S'. IK ; and Arthur's Club, S. H , 
i3ro*Hankey, Rodolph Alexander, Esq. 54, Warwick-square, >?. IK 
Hankey, Thomson, Esq. 45, Portland-place, W. 

♦Hanmer, Lord, f.r.s. 59, Eaton-place, 8. W , ; and Hanmer-hall and Bettis- 
field-park, Flintshire. 

♦Hanmer, Philip, Esq., b.a. Christchurch, New Zealand. 

♦Hansard, Henry, Esq. 13, Great Queen-street, W.C, 
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1864 
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1871 

1874 

1873 
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1873 
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1859 
1865 

1874 
1863 

1870 
1865 


1838 

1872 

1872 


1873 
1875 
1868 
1854 

1874 

1874 

1875 
1875 


Hanson, R. B., Esq., M.A. St, Saviour s Grammar-school ^ SonthKark, 

Harberton, Viscount. 60, Rutland-gate, iS'.Tr. 

Harbord, Rev. John B., M.A. Athenneum Clu^^ Pall-mall, 

♦Harcourt, Egerton V., Esq. ^Vhitwcll-hall, York, 

♦Hardie, Gavin, Esq. 113, Piccadilly ^ IV. 

3 2 oHai*ding, Major Charles. Grafton Clnh, 10, Graf ton-street, Piccadilly^ W, 
Harding, J. J., Esq. 1, Barnshury-park, Islington, X. 

Hardinge, Capt. E., R.N. 32, Ply de-park-square, TV. 

Hare, Evan Herring, Esq, St. John^s-precincts, Putney, *S'.TE; 

Harford, Lieut, Heniy Charles (99th Regiment). Carrirk-on-Suxr, 

*Hai’grave, Joseph, Esq. Fort Garry, Winnipeg, Manitoha, Canada, Care of 
the Hudson Bay Company, 1, Lime-street, E.C. 

Hargreaves, William, Esq. Dartmouth-groie, Blackhcath, S.F, 

Hailey, Colonel R. W., c.b.,c.ii.g. Tobago, 

Harper, J. A, W., Esq. 

Harper, W. H., Esq. New Shorehim, near Brighton, 
ijloHarris, Edwd., Esq. Bydal-villa, Longton-grove, Upper Sydenham, 

Harris, Admiral the Hon. Sir E. A. J., k.c.u. H,B,M.‘'s Enioy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, The Hague, Holland. Messrs. Woodhead and Co, 
Harris, Capt. G. F. (20th Regt.). 

Harris, Capt. Henry, H.c.S. 35, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 

Harris, John M., Esq. 

Harris, Reader, Esq. Temple Club, Arundcl-strect, Strand, W.C, 

Harrison, Charles, Esq. 3, Great Toicer-street, E.C, 

Harrison, Charles, Esq. 10, Lancaster-gate, W, 

♦Harrison, William, Esq., f.s.a., f.g.s., &c. Conservative Club, S. W. ; Eoyal 
Thames 2 acM Club, 7, Albemarle-street, W. ; and Samleshury-hall, near 
Preston, Lancashire, 

Harrowby, Dudley, Earl of, F.R.s. Sandon-house, Lichfield; and Xorton, 
Gloucestershire, 

i 34 oHarston, Edwaid F. B., Esq. 

Hai-t, Frederick Ralph, Esq., f.r.s.a., Jlembre de la Societe de Geographie 
de Palis, &c.; Mem. Pure Literature Soc,, London. Government-house, 
Trinidad, British West Indies. Ca-'e of Messrs, Sievehing, Droop, and Co! 
7, Croshy-square, E.C. 

Hart, Henry Neville, Esq. 107, Harley-street, W. 

Hart, James, Esq, Winslow-house^ South Xorwood. 

♦Hart, J. L., Esq. 20, Pembridge-square, W. 

•Hartland, F. Dixon-, Esq., p.s.a., &c. U, Chesham -place, ATT. ; and the 
Oaklands, near Cheltenham. ana tne 

Hai-tley, Sir Chas. Aug., f.e.s.e., &c. P.eform Cluh, Pall-mall, S. W. 

Hartnell, Rev. Bedford, m.a. Clifton College, Bristol. 

Harvey, Alex. S., Esq., H. M. C. Shanghai. 228, Union-street, Aberdeen. 
Harvey, Aug. Jno., Esq. Soath-bank, P.egent’s-park, 2P.W. 
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1872 1 

1865 1 
1872 ! 

1874 j 

1870 

1864 
1862 

1871 ! 
1871 ; 
1876 i 


ll5oHarvey, Charles, Esq. H'llhgar-cottagey Streatham^ 

Harvey, Jame*?, Esq. '^Solicitor). Esh-street, Invercargill., Soutldand, Keio 
Zealand. Care of the Bank of Otago, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Harvey, John, E'?q. Idi’rell Burg, Bij-jlesicade, 

Harvey, John, Esq. 7, Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Harvey, John, Esq., ll.d. Chateau Dcshgons, Boidogne-sur-Mer. 

Harvey, Richard M., Esq. Di, Devonshire-strcet, Portland-place, W. 

*HiU’vey, Wm. C., E<q. Cdg Li\ra^ Cl 71, Quren-dreet^ Cieq side, E.C. 
*Harvie, Edgar Chn>tma‘', Esq, Citg of Bon Ion Club, Old Broad-street. 
Harwood, S., E'^q, IIamilt'>n-houS'\ Bcvninifi'U. 

Haslam, Aug. Fred., K.^-q. 14, La ^n-rnaJ, Haverstr,ck-\ilL A". 

I 36 oHatherton, Lord. Tc(ldi’slc^i-parh^ Pcnlrtdgr, St^lrordshir€. 

Haughton, Colonel J. C., c.s.t. ]Vcst Earlcigh, Maidstone, 

HavilUnd, Rev. C. R. de. Pier, roar Ihvfrid ic, Buds. 

Hawker, Edward J., E'-q. 37, Cadogan-place, H". 

Hawker, Geo. C., Esq. Care of Messrs. Hazard and Caldecott, 1, Xeic Baslng- 
hall-strect, E.C. 

Hawkins, Alf. Templeton, Flsq. 20, Crrit Oc"r fc-street. West minder, IE. 
Hawkins, Francis Bisset, Esq., m.L)., F.r^.s. 146, Upper Uarley-street, H’”. ; and 
Leweil-lodgc, BJorchestcr. 

* Hawkins, John, Esq. 

^Hawkins, Major-General J. Summei field, R.i:. St. B.cona7'ds, St. James* s-road, 
Malvern. 

Hawkins, Rev. Joshua. I he Host, l{o->r._ird-road., South Norwood. 
i37oHawkins, Rev. \V. Bentinck I F.u.s. Brtjanstoti-square, IV. 

*Hawkshaw, Sir John, o.k., r.R.S. 37, Great Ge'mgc-strcet, S.W. 

Hawksley, Thomas, Esq., C.e. 14. Philhmore-gardcns, Kensington, W. 

Hay, Andrew, Esq. Oriental Club, Hanover ’Sqnarc, TE. ; and Bombay. 

*Hay, Rear-Admiral Sir J. C. Dalrvmple, Bait., M.P., F.R.S. 108, St. George* s- 
sqiuire, S.VS. : U. S. Cl^th.S.W.; Bunraiiit, Glcnluce ; and Harrov:-on-the- 

hiu,N.vr. 

*Hay, Rear-Admiral Lord John, m.p,, c.b. 15, Cromiccll-road, South Kensing- 
ton, S. IE. 

Hay, Jno. Ogilvy, Esq. (Hon. Maoist, and J.P. Brit. Burmah). Pangoon. 

Hay, Lord William. Bo, Albany, IE 
Haydon, G. H., Esq. Bethlehem Hospital, S.E. 

Hayes, A. A., Esq., jun. Care of Horace Farquhar, Esj., 9, King William- 
street, E.C. 

riSoHaynes, Stanley L., Esq., M.P. Mahern-UnJ:, Worcestershire. 

Hays man, James, Esq. Burgcss-hill, Finchley -road, A". TE. 

Head, Alfred, Esq. 13, Craven-hill-gardens, Bayswater, W. 

Head, Henry, Esq. Stohe Newington, N. 

Head, Geo. T,, Esq. East-cliff -house Grammar-school, Margate. 

Headley, Robert, Esq. 20, De Beauvoir-square, N. 
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1874 ! 

1856 

1863 

1861 

1873 

1876 

1871 

1872 
1862 
1870 


Heai-d, Dr. Samuel S. Derriguni-castle, Kenmare, Ireland; and 14, SU 
James^s-square, S. W, 

Heath, The Baron, F.R.S., F.3.A. 31, Old Jewry, E,C, 

Heathfield, W. E., Esq. 30, King-street, St. James s. 

Hector, James, Esq., F.R.s., M.D. Care of Agent- General for New Zealand, 7, 
Westminster-chamherSy Victor ia-street, TE. 

i 39 oHeeley, W. E., Esq. Urban-lodge, \yimhledon-park-road, \Vandswortk. 

*Hegan, Chas. John, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Chib, Pall-mnll, S. TE. 
Heinemann, N., Esq., ph.d. Scientific ChA, 7, Savile-row, W. 

*Helme, Richard, Esq. Walthamstow, Essex. 

Hemans, Geo. Willoughby, Esq., C. e. Westminster-chamhers, Victoria-st.jS. 
Henderson, David Mitchell, Esq, 1, Carden-place, Aberdeen; and Old Calabar,. 
W. Africa. 

1871 ( *Henderson, G., Esq., M.D., F.L.S. Care of 3fessrs. King and Co., Pall-malK 
S.W. 

1874 Henderson, Henry, Esq. 24, Iliintley-road, Ehn-parh, Lieerpool 

18.53 Henderson, John, Esq. 2, Arlington-street, Piccadilly, W. 

1874 Hendei^son, Major K. G. Care of Sir C. M*- Gregor, Bart., and Co., 25, Charles^ 

street, S. W. ; and Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, S. IE. 

1866 i 40 oHenderson, Patrick, Esq. Care of George Reid, Esq.,2\, Ahchurch-lane, E.C* 
1876 ♦Henderson, P. L., Esq. 14, Fenchnrch-<itreet, E.C. 

1875 Heneage, Charles, Esq. St. James's Club, Piccadilly, TT. 

1844 * Heneage, Edward, Esq. Stag's-end, Kernel Hempstead. 

1860 Hennessey, J. B. N., Esq. ls^ Asst. Trig. Survey of India, Delira Dhoon. Care 

of Messrs. H. S, King and Co., Comhill, E.C. 

1875 ^ Henriques, Alfied G., Esq. 96, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, Tl". 

1838 *Henry, Wm. Chas., Esq., M.D., F.R.s, Hafield, near Ledbury, Herefordshire.. 

1861 ♦Henty, Douglas, Esq. Chichester. 

1872 Herbert, Charles E., Esq. Oriental Club, Hanover-square, TE 

1875 Herbert, H. Aug., Esq. 

1857 i 4 ioHerd, Captain D. J. 2, Norvcay-house, Limehouse, E. 

1876 Herries, Edward, Esq., C.B. Athenceum Club, Pall-mall, yS'.TE. 

1858 Hertslet, Edward, Esq., c.B. Librarian, Foreign-office, S. W. ; and Belle-vve- 

house, Richmond, 

1871 Hertslet, Geo. Thos,, Esq. Lord Chamberlain s-office, St. James* s-palace, SAW 

1876 Hervey, Lord Francis, m.p. 17, Clifford-street, W. 

1861 Heugh, John, Esq. Gaunts-house, Wimborne-minster, Eorsct. 

1873 Hewitt, Richard, Esq. Elmfield, Esher, Surrey. 

1840 ‘Heywood, James, Esq., f.k.s. Athenemm Club, S. W. ; and 26, Kenslmjton- 
palace-gardens, W, 

1869 Heywood, Samuel, Esq. 171, Stanhope-street, Hmnpstead-road, N. H”. 

1860 Heyworth, Capt. Lawrence. Junior United Service Club, S. W. 

1867 i i43oHiggins, Edmund Thomas, Esq., m.r.c.S. 

1856 I Hill, Arthur Bowdler, Esq. South-road, Clapham-park, Surreij, S. H'. 
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Hill, Clement L., Esq. Foreign-office^ S.W. 

Hill, Henry, Esq. 122, Leadenhall-streety F.C. 

Hill, Capt. Jno., R.e. (Great Trig. Siu vey of India). Behra Bhoon. 

Hill, Samuel, Esq,, m.d. 22, Mechlenhurgk-sqnare, H'. C. 

Hill, Colonel Sir Stephen J., K.c.m.g., c.b, Anny and Navy Chthy S. HT 
Care of Capt. E. Barnett^ 14, VTohurn-square, TK 
Hills, Lieut. -Colonel James, c.b,, v.c., r.a. Care of Messrs. II. S. King and Co.y 
Comhill,E.C. 

Hinchliff, T, Woodbine, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 64, Lincoln* s-inn- fields^ W.C. 
•Hinde, Samuel Henry, Esq. Chfh, S, W, 

iqjoHirst, Walter 0., Esq. 11, Nor folk-street, Manchester, 

Hiret, William Heniy, Esq. li»o, M>ttram-roul, Staleyhridge, Cheshire. 

Hirth, Dr. F. Imperial Maritime Customs, China ; and 8, Storey* s-g ate, S. 
Hitchins, Capt. T. M., r.a. Sheerness. 

*Hoare, Henry, Esq. Hoare*s Bank, Fleet-street; and St, James* s-square, 

S. W. 

Hoare, Samuel, Esq. 7, Ifc'rford-jardmis, Parh-lane, TV. 

Hobai-t, Major Bertie, r.a. Carr of Miss Ilnhait, 20, Dcvonshirc-place, East- 
bourne. 

Hobson, Rev. J. P., M.A, 4, The Grove, Blachhcath ; and TVorces^e/' College, 
Oxford. 

Hobson, Stephen James, Esq. 10, Regent* s-park-road, JV’.TV'. 

*Hochschild, His Excellency, Baron (Swedish mister). 2, Great Cumberland- 
street, Hyde-park, TV. 

i44oHockin, Charles, E^q., m.a. 8, Avenne-road, St. John* s-wood, W. TT". 

Hodder, Edwin, Esq. Ashford-villa, Vlillesden, JN . TT". 

Hodge, Edward W., Esq. Bcndall, Bletchingley, Surrey ; arid 4, Langham- 
place, W, 

Hodges, Henry, Esq. Brondesbury -lodge Collegiate-school, Kilbum. 

*Hodgson, Arthur, Esq. Clapton- house, near Stratford-on-Avon. 

Hodgson, Henry Tylston, Esq. Ilarpenden, St, Albans, 

*Hodgson, James Stewart, I^q. 24, Frinres-gardens, TT7 
Hodgson, Kirkman Daniel, Esq., M.P. 8, Bishopsgate-street ,E.C. 

♦Hodgson, William H., Esq. Treasury-chambers; and 1, Whitehall-gardens, 
S.W, 

Holdich, Lieut. Thos. Hungerfoid, r.e. 
i45o*Holford, Robert S., Esq. Borchester-honse, Park-lane, TT^. 

Holland, Rev. Fred. Whitmore. Evesham, Worcester. 

Holland, Colonel James. Southside, The Park, Upper Aortfooc?, S.E. 

Holland, Loton, Esq. The Gables, Oshorne-road, Windsor. 

Holland, Robert, Esq. Stanmor e-hall. Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 

Holland, Lieut. Swinton C., R.x. Care of Messrs. Hildreth and Ommanney, 
41, Norfolk-street, Strand, Tl’iC. 

♦Hollebone, Fredk., Esq, Ravensho\irne-park, Cat ford-bridge, S.E. 
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1871 ' *Holling worth, Hy. Geo., Esq. CoppuU-vicardQe^ near ChorJey^ Lancashire ; and 

1 56, Herefijrd-road, Baysicater^ IF, 

1876 *HoUist, Captain E. 0., e.a. LloUy-honsey Plumstcad-co'iifmn. 

1861 ' Holme, J. Wilson, Esq., ii.A. 83, St. Gcorje" s-squarc^ S.^y. 

1876 ' i46oHolmes, John, Esq. 9, ^orfolWoad. St. John^s-^ood. 

1871 ' Holmwood, T. D., Esq., 7, Chnrch-tcrracc^ Lee, Kent, 

1839 I ♦Holroyd, Arthur Todd, Esq., M.D., F.L.s. j\fasteSs'Office, Sydney, Kew South 
1 Care of Ld jar //(?'/;<?//, -Cs/., 3, St. Piturs^churchyai'dj E.C. 

1857 Holroyd, Henry, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 14, Kensinyton-gardens-terrace, W. 

1867 Holstein, The Marquez de Souza. LShon. Care of the PortHgne^e Legation, 

12, Gloncester-place, Portman-squarc^ TT. 

1869 Holt, George, Esq. Vriion-street, Wiilenhall, 

1871 Holt, Henry F, W., Esq. Pedgrave, Victoria-road, Claphamcommon, S.^y, 

Messrs. King and Co., CurnhiU. 

1872 Holt, Lieut. Sydney A., n.^. Care of Messrs. Hildreth and Ommayiney, 

41, Korfolk-street^ Stmnd, \y.C. 

1864 Holt, Vesey, Esq. M , Mhitehall-place, S.W. 

1873 Home, Lieut. -Colon el FLobert, n.F. 25, Kid^jraoke-’road, Plackheath, S.K, 

1857 r470Homfray, William Henry, Esq. 6, Storeifs-gate, S, TF. 

1875 Honey bourne, Jno. W. C., Esq. St. Ive's Grammar-schoot, Huntingdonshire, 

1864 Hood, Sir Alex. Acland, Bait. St, Andrie' s-park, Bridgxratcr, Somerset, 

1873 *11003, F. Jacomb, Esq. Con-'enatire CUh, S, W, 

1862 Hood, Henry Schuback, E^q. Var-office, S,W.; and 10, Kensington-park- 
gardens, W. 

1866 *Hooker, J., Esq., c.B., M.D., f.r.s., f.l.s., &c. Director of the Royal Gardens, 

' Kew, 

Hooper, Alf., Esq. City of London Club, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Hooper, George Xoigate, lAq. l.)9, King ITenrCs-rond, Adelaide-road, N,\V, 
Hoopei, Rev. Robert Poole. 31, Cambridge-street, Brighton, 

Hooper, Wm. Edwd. Parry, F.sq. 29, St. GeorgSs-road, Kilhum, X.W; and 
17, Xew-Street, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
iqSoHooper, W. F., E^q. 

Hoperaft, George, Esq. 3, Billiter-sqnare, E.C. 

Ho^, Alex. James Beresford, Esq., m.p. Arhlov: -house, Connaught-placCf 
^ Hyde-park, W. ; and Bedgehury-park, Ilnrst-green, Kent. 

Hojw Cfipt. C. Wcbley, e.n. Messrs. Ilallctt and Co., St. Martin’ s-place, 

v.c. 


1868 

1870 

1870 

1875 

1875 

1861 

1846 

1862 : 


1874 Hope, Percy, Esq. Mosely-buildings, Manchester. 

1869 ! Hopkins, Capt. Pavid, M a.i. H.M. Consul at St. Paulo de Loanda. 'Care of 
J Mrs. Hopkins, Richmond-villa, Lordship-lane, DuUcich, S.E. 

1870 *Hopkms, Edward M., E^q. 3, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman^ square, TF. 

1871 Hornby, Rev. James John, d.d. Head Master of Eton College. 

1877 Homcastle, W. Geo., Esq. 314, Regent-street, TF 

1871 i Home, Francis, G. Esq. Sahnons, Caterham, Surrey, 

18/6 i490*Hormman, Fred. Jno., Esq. Surrey-house, Forest-hill. 
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1853 
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1857 

1875 
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1838 

1868 

1873 

1877 ' 

1874 I 

1876 


j Horrex, Theophilus, Esq. 18, C<jnnangJi.t-S‘ixure^ Uude-parh^ TT. 

Horsley, Thomas, Esq. Knifs Xartoiij Derh^j^Jurc. 

Hortoii, James AfiMcaiiu^ !>., Esq., m.d., &c. Care of Si?' C. JfcGregjr, 
and Co.y Charles-strcct, St. Jaxneds, S. IE. 

Hoseason, Captain John C., u.N. CnitcJ Sendee Cluh^ S.\T. 

Hoskins, Capt. A. H., R.N. Anny and Xaiy Clnh, S.W. Caxe of Messrs. 
Wood head, 44, Charing~c?-oss, S. IE. 

Houghton, Loid, P.c.L., r.n.'?. ; > Br>itj?i-st> cit, IE.; Travellers' Cluh,S.W. 

The Hall, Bandry ; and Fryston-fiall, J\n yhi id',e, Yorkshire. 

Howaid, A. C., Esq. 27, Dcvonskirc-plice, Bu? tlvid-place, ]E. ; and Ax'thurs 
dub, S. TE. 

Howard, Alt'. Jno , E^q. 1, Fleetest red. F.C. 

Howard, Charles C., Esq. Chndchureh, Cint'',Jri -y^ Xtir Zealand. Care of 
Mess?'s. Stanford, Charin g-ci oss, S. TE. 
l 50 oHo\vard, John, Esq., c.E. 267, Goldharrk-rvad, ShejJnrd'sdmih. 

Howard, Joseph, Esq. Toltenh im-grccn. 

Howard, Morgan, Esq., Q.c. Tcixiplc, F.C. 

Howard, Samuel Lloyd, 16&q. Goldiii]S, Loughton, Fssex. 

Howard, William, Esq. 3, Fosl’d^-baak, F'/7idh”rst-road, ILvopstcad, A'. TE. 
Hozier, Capt. Jno, \V. (Soots Gieyso 11, Hob i?'t-}'l i:e, Faton-spiare, S.W. 

* Hubbard, Rt. Hon. J. (lei lib rand, M.P. 24, /’/ viee^s-gate, llyde‘p<~irk, IE, 
*Hubbard, William Egeiton, E-'q. Leoxiarddee, Ho?'shain. 

^Hubbard, William Egeiton, jun., Esq. Lconax'd^ec, Ilovsluan. 

*Hudleston, Wilfred, Esq. 23, Cheyne^icalk, S. U'. 
iSioHudson, George B., Esq. Fiogv.o?'c-hall, llodford ; and Xe'o Ldiiversity Clnb, 
St. James^s-strcct, S. IE. 

^Hudson, John, Esq. 4, 5, and 6, Great St. Helen'Sy F.C. : an I Thatched- House 
Club, St. Jameses, S. W. 

Hughes, A. W., Esq. Ca)'c of F. P. Ba\cr, Fsq., 4, Bo?xd<o?i?'t, TEu?6rooE 
Hughes, Captain Sir Frederic. Fly-house, Wexford. 

Hughes, J, Wm., Esq. Bangor, Canvxrvondw'c, 

Hughes, James, Esq. 328, Camden-road, X. 

Hughes, Joseph, Esq. Fomfret-college, Poxitefract. 

Hughes, Capt. W, G Wynne. 14, St. Ja??ics*s-sqitare, S.W. 

Hughes-Hallett, Capt. F. C. Junior United Sendee Club, jS. TT" 

Hull, Staff-Comm. Thos. A., r.n. Hydrographic-office, Admiralty. 
i 520 *Kume, Edmund Kent, Esq. 

Hunt, John Percival, Esq., M.D. 3, Paradise-place, Green-lanes, X. 

Hunt, John, Esq. 22, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, TT". 

Hunt, W. G. Francis, Esq , R.X. Junior Naval and Military Chib, Pall-iyiall, 
S.W. 

Hunt, William Thomas, Esq. 1, Pemhridge-villas, Baysuater, TT". 

Hunter, Major F. M. (Bombay Staff Corps). Aden. 60, Soxith-street, St. Andrew s, 
Fxfeshire. Care of Messrs, H. S. King and Co., Cornhill, F.C. 
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Hunter, John, Esq. 9, XciC'^square^ Lincoln s-inrij TKC. 

Hunter, Capt. J. Edward, R.X. Care of Messrs, Hallett and Co., St. MinthCs^ 
place, W. C. and United Service Civ)), PalLmall, TE. 

Hunter, W. W, Esq., LL.d. Bengal. 

*Huntingford, Lieut, G., Care of Rev. Dr. Hunting ford, Vallcg-end , 

Bag shot. 

i 53 cHuson-More, James, Esq., m.a. 2, Brook-street, Cheetham, Manchester. 
Hutchins, F. Leigh, Esq, 22, Queen s~gardens, Hyde-park, S. \V. 

Hutchins, Geo. Albert, Esq, Felsted Pen, Spanish Tou)n, Jamaica. 
♦Hutchinson, Major Alexr. Hadden, R.A„ P.G.S. (Gamson Instructor). Shochnry- 
ness, Essex. 

Hutchinson, E<lw3rd, Esq. 8, Sumner-place, Soidh Kensington, S. IT. 
Hutchinson, Capt. R. R. J unior St. Jameses Club, St. James^s-street, S. H . 
Hyndman, Hj, Mayei*s, Esq. 10, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, IE, 
♦Hutton, Charles W. C., Esq, Belair, Dulwich, S.E. 

Huxley, Prof. T, H., f.r.s. 4, Marlborough-place , St, John's-wood, XH’'.; and 
28, Jermyn-street, S. TE. 

Huxtable, The A en. Archdeacon. Sutton ^dldron, Blandford. 
l 540 *Hyde, Captain Samuel. 8, BUliter-square, E.C. 


Illingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Egq. 9, Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-parh, TE. 

Impey-Lovibond, Col. Archibald, r.e. “ RijThams;' Danbury, near Che’nis- 
ford, Essex. 

♦Imray, James Frederick, Esq. 89, Mino?'ies, E. ; and Beckenham, Kent. 
♦Ingall, Samuel, Esq. Forest-hill, Kent, S.E. 

Inglefield, Admiral Edward A., c.B., F.r.s. UnUed Service Club, ^'.TE. ; and 
99, Queen* s-gate, S, H’l 

F inborough-road, South Kensington^. 

Ingram, Hughes Francis, Esq. University Club, S. W. 

♦Inskip, Capt. G. H., r.x. 1, Hnntiscomhe -place. North-road, Plymouth. 

Inskip, Rev. Robert Mills, c.B. 1, Huntiscombepltxce, North-road, Plymouth. 
I 550 lnverarity, Geo., Esq. 13, Stanhope-gardens, TE. 

Inverurie, Eras. Alex., Lord. Keith-hall, Aberdeenshire: and Carlton Club,, 
Pall-mall. 

♦Irby, Irederick \V., Esq. Athenaeum Club, S.W. 

Irvme, James, Esq. 18, Devonshirc-road, Claughton, Cheshire. 

^Irving, Rev. Henry. 1, Norfolkplace, Child*s-hin, Kilburn, AATE. 

Irvmg, John, Esq. Care of Messrs. Ebsicorth and Svms, 4, Corbet-couri, 

Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

Irwin, James V. H., Esq, 5 , Alpha-place, St. John*s-icood, X.TE 
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1865 

1876 
1875 
1860 

1854 

1854 

1837 

1877 

1874 

1875 , 
1854 

1876 , 
1874 . 

1860 i 

1873 . 
1870 
I860 
1864 

1874 


Jackson, F. H. Ward, Esq. 9, Alhion-streetj Hyde-park^ 

Jackson, Henry, E>q,, Lieut, late I.N. (Chief Surveyor of the Province of 
Wellington). Neuo Zealand. 

Jackson, Uichd. Belgrave, Esq. 16, Addison-terrace^ Kensimjton^ IT. 
T56oJackson, Kobert Ward, Esq. 136, Ineei'ness-terraee^t Hyde-park^ W. 

Jackson, Thos, Hughes, Esq. Manor-house, Birkenhead. 

Jackson, William, Esq. 44, Pvrtland 'place, W. 

Jackson, Wm. Chas., Esq. Cmcersities Club, 71, Jermyn-street, jS.W, 

Jacomb, Thomas, jun., Esq. 23, Old Broad-street, G reshairir-house , E.C. 

Jagg, Uev. F. Charles. Fare) sham, Kent. 

James, William Bosville, Esq. 13, Blomfield-road, Maida-'hill, W. 

James, William jMorris, Esq. 8, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, W. W. 

Jamieson, Hugh, Esq. Junior Carlton CivJj, S, W. 

*Jaques, Leonard, Esq, }yentbrid<jc~house, Fvntcfract, Yorkskdre, 

15 7o*Jardme, Andrew, Esq. Lanrick-castle, Stirlintj. 

*Jardine, Kobert, Esq, Castlcmilk, Lockerby, X.B. 

*Jardine, Robert, Esq. 21, Qucensbury-place, South Kensinyton, S.W. 

Jan*ad, Lieut. F. W„ R.N. Care of Kd'c. M. L loe, Ksq., Boyal Hospital 
Schools, Greenveich. 

Jarvis, F. C., Esq. 11, Fit zroy -square^ H”. 

Jeakes, Rev. James. 54, Aryyll-road, Kensington, TF. 

Jeffreys, A. F., Esq. Fernhill, Bournemouth ; aiid i,I)r. Johnson s-buildlngs. 
Temple, E.C. 

Jeffreys, J. Gwyn, Esq., LL.d., f.r.S. Warc-privry, Herts. 

Jeffries, Wm. H., Esq. Ill, Southgatc-road, Islington, X. 

Jeffs, Richard, Esq. 244, BegenBstreet, TF, 

1580* Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, Bart. Bombay. 

Jellicoe, Charles, Esq. 12, Cavendish-place, W. 

Jenkins, Capt. Griffith, I.N., c.B. East I)idia United Service Club, St, James s~ 
square, S.W.; and Little Garth, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. 

* Jenkins, R. Castle, Esq. Beachley, near Chepstow. 

Jenkins, Commander R. P., r.n. 7, S pence r-vdlas, St. James' s-road, Croydon. 
*Jenkiason, H. Irwin, Esq. Keswick, Cumberland. 

Jennin^, Samuel, jun., Esq. 58, G ranville-park, Blackheath. 

*Jennings, William, Esq., M. A. 13, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Jephson, iJountney, Esq. Garrick Club, Garrick-street, IF. (7. 

Jeppe, Le Chevalier Fred. Care of Portwjuese Consulate, 8, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
iSOoJ^rmyn, Rowland Formby, Esq. War-office, iS', IF. 

Jervis, Theodore, Esq. 48, Vincent-squ.ire, /S'. IF. 

Jessop, Captain Thomas. Honley, Huddersfield. 

Jessopp, Rev. Augustus, m.a., Head Master, King Edward VI. School. Korwich. 
•Jeula, Henry, Esq. Lloydks, E.C. 

Jeone, Fras, H., Esq. 3, Howick-place, Victoria-street, S. W , ; and 1, Hare- 
court, Temple, E.C. 
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1874 
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1876 

1868 

1857 

1862 

1873 
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1871 

1876 

1861 

1873 
1867 
1863 
1876 

1876 


Joaquim, J. P,, Esq. Care of IT. B, Jj^ilmeiday Bsq., 2, Pwnp-coxri, Middle^ 
Temple, E.C. 

Jocelyn, Hon. W. Xa^sau. Care of Foreijn-ofjice, S. H”. 

Johnson, F. Bulkeley, E^q, 5, The Mount, Leomrds-on-Sca ; and Bceon- 
shire Club. 

* Johnson, Heniy, Esq, Wurthinij, Sussex, 

1 6 00 Johnson, Joseph, Esq. 12, Carletun-ro<j.d, Tafnell-park, X, 

Johnson, Muriay, Esip 20, Aui>tin Friars, E.C, 

Johnson, W. H., Esq., Civil Assistant G. T. S. India, 

♦Johnston, A., Esq. 18, Poternostcr-ro>x, E.C. 

♦Johnston, Alexander Keith, Esq, 4, Gloster-road, Ecu'. 

Johnston, Chas. Edwd., Esep 3, Tahce-gate, IK 
♦Johnston, Capt. H, B, United Service Club, Dublin; and Junior Carlton ChC'y 
Pall-mall, S. TK 

Johnston, J. Brookes, Esq. 29, Lombard-street, E. C, 

Johnston, Robeit, Esq. 29, Gardiner s-placc, Dublin. 

Johnston, T. B., Esq., f.k.s.e. 4, St. Andrex-square, Edinburijh, 

: 6 lo Johnstone, Colonel II. C., c.B., f.r.a.s. Murree, Punjaub, India. Care of 
Messrs. II. S. King and Co., Cornhill, E.C. 

♦Johnstone, John, Esip Castelnau-house, Mortlahe, S.W. 

I Johnstone, M. Butler, Esq., ii.P. 8, Seamore-place, Mayfair. TK 

j Johnstone, \\ . Woods, Esq., M.D. 44, Prince' s-sguarc, IK 

j Jolley, Rev. \\ m. Rowe, m. a., Hon. Chaplain to the Queen, Xorth Bepps- 
I rectory, Xoruich. 

1 Jones, Arthur W., Esq. 10, Eaton-square, 5'. IK. 

Jones, Edwin, Esq. (Mayor ot Southampton). Fairlea, Bassett, Southampton, 
Jones, Capt. Felix (latei.N.). Fernside, Church-rd., Westove-hill, Upper Xoinrood. 

I Jones, Hugh H,, Esq. Larkhill, Liverpool. 

: Jones, Captain H. M., v.C. Care of Messrs. Bickers and Son, 1, Leicester- 

' siuare, W.C. 

! i 62 oJones, Lieut.-Col. Jenkin (Royal Engineers). 

Jones, John, Esq. 338, Strand, IKC. 

Jones, Rev. John. II, Pethert on-road, Canonbury. 

I Jones, Staff-Commander Jno., n.K. The Blue Bell, Welshpool, Montgomery- 
I shire. 

I Jones, Robert, E''q. Glanbrane-park, Llandovery , Carmarthenshire. 
j Jones, Rev. W. Taylor. The College, Sydenham, 

1 Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart, Cranmer-hall, Fakenham, Norfolk, 

Jones, IN inslow, Esq. Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter. 

♦Jordan, M m. Leighton, Esq. 1, Poms-square, Not ting-hill, W, 

♦Joshua, Moss, Esq. Bishopshalt, Hillingdon. 
iC3o^ Joyner, Henry Batson, Esq., c.E. Yainato Tashiki, Tokei, Japan. Care of 
H. S. J, Joyner, Esq., Northvcich-house, Harrow, 

♦Jupe, Jno., Esq. Lloyd's, E.C. 
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1868 
1877 

1875 
1858 

1876 
1857 

1873 
1875 
1875 
1863 

1874 
1860 

1869 

1873 
1863 
1861 

1877 
1877 

1871 

1874 

1875 
1854 
1875 

1875 

1871 


1875 

1872 

1863 

1874 
1862 

1875 

1876 { 
1857 

1864 


Kane, Dr. ^Vi^liara. C.ire of J/. Kane, m.d., SunninghUl, Kingston-hilU 
Kane, Dr. Matthew, m.d, Suntiln>j\iU, Kirhjston-JidL 

Kantzow, Capt. H. P. de, R.X. 1, 0\>seriatory-ijarden’=‘, CampJen^ldlUroady TT, 
Karuth, Fiaiik O^cai, The KnoV, Beckenham^ Ecnf. 

Kavanagh, T. Fiank P,, Es p Bedford-h-Ael, Coicnt-ya: den. 

Kay, David, Ksci. 19, Upper Phillimore~ijltce, Kensington, TV. 

Kiiy, H. C., Esq. 11, Durham^vidas, Kensington, TK. 

Keating, Hon. Sir Henry Singer. 1 1, Prince's^gardens, S. H’". 
i640*Keightley, Alfied D., E^q. Mihithjrpe, Penrith, Westmoreland, 

Keir, Campbell M., Esq. Oriental Hanoi'er-s [uare, TV. 

Keir, Jno. LinJe^ay, E^q. 92, Ghju:es:er-terrace, Hyde-parh, H. 

Keir, Simon, Esq. Cunservatiie Club, A.W, 

Keller, M. Fianz, C.e. Carlsnihe. 

*Kemball, Maj.-<len. Sir Arnold Burrowes, k.c.SJ., C.b. United Service Claby. 

S.W. 

Kemp, Geo. L., Esq., Calcutta. Care of -Vess> s. JI. S. King and Co., 05, 
Cornhill, E,C. 

Kemp, Kev. Heniy William, B.A. The Chai'ter-J.onse, Hull. 

Kempster, J., E.sq. 1, PortsniOnth-placCy Kennington-lane, Surrey, S.E. 
Kennard, Adam Stemmetz, Esq. Ci aieley^court, W nicheAer, 
l65oKennaid, James, Esq. KvonsHn-horse, Suichslcad, ^danchester. 

*Kemiaway, Sir John II., Bait, Escut, Ottery St. Mary, Pevun, 

Kennedy, Hemy Ilyndham, Esq. CnTn Club^ S', IF. 

Kennedv, John, Esq., M.D. East India United Service Club, 14, St. James' s- 
square, S. IF. 

Kennedy, John, Esq. lit, Broollyn-roa l, i^hepherJ s-hush, IF. 

Kennedy, Rev. John, M. A. 27, Stepney -green, E. 

Kennedy, Rear-Admiial Jno, Jas., c.b. 1, Cromicell-place, South Kensington, 
S.W. ; and United Service Club, Pall-mall . 

Kennedy, Colonel J. P., r.e. 60, St. George' s-square, S.W. 

Kennion, Rev. George Wyndliam, b.a. Satnts'-vicarage, Bradford, lorE 
shire. 

Kent, Fras. A., E-q. Kesgrave-hall, Suffolk. 
i66oKeiT, Alexander, Esq. (Banker), Wellington, Kew Zealand. Care of Borman 
S. Kerr, Esq., m.d., 42, Grove-road, St. John's-wood, ART!’'. 

Kerr, Staff-Commr. J. H., r.n. Hydrographic-office, S.}\ • 

Kerr, Major-General, Lord Mai k, C.B. IS, James-street, BuchingJiam-gate, S.W* 
Kershaw, Wm., Esq. 16, St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; and Suffolk-lodge, Brixtoiw 
road, S. W. 

♦Kettle, Daniel W., Esq, Hayes-common, Beckenham ; and 53, Fleet-street^ 

F.C, 

♦Kettle, H. A., Esq. Hayes-common, Beckenham, Kent. ^ 

Keysell, Francis P., Esq. Grove-house, Cheshunt. 

♦Kiddle, Staff-Commr. W. W. 70, Upper Leeson-street, Dublin, 
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1867 

1858 
1863 

1870 

1868 

1875 j 
1866 ^ 
1868 
1867 
1875 
1867 
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1871 

1874 
1867 
1861 

1875 
1866 

1876 
1861 
1875 


Killam, Frank, Esq. Yarmouth, JNora Scotia, 

Kimber, Dr. E. 13, Park-villas, ShepherY s-bush, IV, 
ibyoKincaid, Thomas, Esq. 9, LansdoiLn-crescent, Glasgoic. 

King, E. H., Esq. Killcott, Godalmingj Surrey. 

King, Lieut.-Colonel Edward E, Jnuior Utiitcd Service Club, jS. IV. 

King, Henry S,, Esq. j,p, 65, Cornhill, E,C,i 45, Pall-mail, ^,VV,,* Manor- 
house, Chigvcell, Essex ; and Junior Carlton Club, S.VV' 

King, James, Esq. 12, Claremont -terrace, Glasgow. 

King, John, Esq. Compton-field-place, Guildford, Surrey, 

King, Hon. J. P. Locke. 38, Dover-street, IV . ; and Brooklands, iicar 
Weyhridge, Surrey. 

♦Kingsley, Maui ice, Esq, 

♦Kinnaird, Hon. Arthur F., M.P. 2, Pall-mall-east, S. VV'. 

Kinuaird, George William Fox, Lord, K.G, jRossie-priory, Inchture, E.B . ; and 
33, Grosvenor-street, W. 

l68oKirk, John, Esq, m.d., H.M. Agent and Consul General, Zanzibar. 

Kirke, John, Esq,, Barrister, Oriental Cluh, W. 

Kirkland, Major-Gen. John A. Vesey. Wester Fordel, Milnathort, E,B. 

Kisch, Daniel Montagu, Esq. 15, Westhourne-park-terrace, VV, 

I Kitchener, Lieut. H. H. Care of VV' Besant, Esg., 9, Pall-mall-east, S. VV. 

I *Kitson, James, jun., Esq. Spring-hank, Ileadingley, Leeds. 

Kitto, Richard L. Middleton, Esq. Preston-lodge, Prestonpans, N.B. 

Knight, Andrew Halley, Esq. C2, llolland-park, VP. 

Knight, Jno., Esq. Care of MessfS, Suinhurne and Parker, Bedford-row , W.C, 
Knight, Wm, Duncan, Esq. Avemng-house, Grcenhill-park, HainpsUiad, 
i6ooKnollys, General Sir William T., K.c.B. Eaton-square^ S.M\ 

Knollys, Major W. W. (93rd Highlanders.) Woolwich, 

Knowles, George, Esq., c.E. 11, Queen's-gardens, Ilyde-park, VP. 

Knox, Alex. A., Esq, 91, Victoria-street, Westminster, iS. VV\ 

Knox, Thomas G., Esq. India, Care of Messrs, H, S, King and Co., 45, 
Pall-mall, S.W. 

Koppel, S., Esq. 04, Kensington-gar dens-square, VP. 

Kopsch, Henry, Esq. Cust<j7n-house, Shanghai, and 8, Storey' s-gate, (S'. VP, 
Kunialkur, Abdul Hakk (extra Assist.-Commissioner). Basim, Berar, India. 
Kyd, Hayes, Esq., m.r.c.s. Wadehridge, Comivall, 
j Kynaston, Rev. Herbert. Mmtpellier-lodge, Cheltenham. 
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1849 

1876 


i 70 oLabrow, Lieut. Colonel Valentine H., f.s.a., f.g.s. Mitre-court-chamhers, 
Temple, E.C,; and Club-chambers, VP. 

♦XafFan, Colonel Robert Michael, R.E. Army and Navy Cluh, S. VP. 

Lafone, Alfred W., Esq. EoUand-lodge, Hariworth, Middlesex. 
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1838 
1876 
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1870 
1833 


1872 
1861 

1873 

1859 1 

1870 

1870 

1869 
1876 
1876 
1873 
1846 

1873 

1874 

1870 

1876 

1874 

1876 


Laing, Arthur, Esq. 29, Mincing-line, E.C, 

Laing, Joseph, Esq, 17, Cnstelnau-villas, Barnes^ 

Laing, Robert A., Esq. 3, St. PeteSs-ro^d, Croydon. 

Lamb, Hon. Edward William. Brisbane., Queensland., Australia. 

Lamb, Lieut. Henry, i.N. H.M. India Store Department^ Belvedere^i'oad , 
Lambeth, S.E. 

♦Lambert, Alan, Esq. Ilcath-lodje, Putney-heath, S. FT. 

♦Lambert, Cowley, Esq. Sew University Chib. St. James* s-street, S. TE. 
i7ioLaming, James, Esq. 1 , Bryanston-place. Bryanston-stiu ire, IT. 

Lamont, James, Esq. 4, Quecn-sti'eet, May fair, 11"^ 

Lamplough, Charles Edwaid, Esq. City of London Club, E.C, 

Lam pray, John, Esq. 16, Camden-sptare, E.W. 

Lampson, Sir C. Jl., Bart, 80, Eaton-square, S. TV. 

♦Lance, John Henry, Esq., f.l.s. The Holm^cood, Dorking, 

♦Landsell, Rev. Heniy. The Grove, Blachheath, S.E. 

♦Lange, Sir Daniel A. 21, Regent-street , S.W. 

♦Langler, John R., Esq., b.a. 1, Thurloic-street, Thurlo'>r~park-road, Tulse- 
hill, S. W. 

Langley, Edward, Esq. Well-hall, Eltham, Kent. 
i 72 oLangworthy, Edward, Esq. 

Lanyon, Charles, Esq. 3, Paper-buildings, Temple, E.C, 

♦Larcom, Major-General Sir Thomas Aiskew, Bart., R.E., K.C.B., F.R.S, Heath- 
field, Fareham, Hants. 

Larcom, Lieut. T. H. Care of Messrs. Stilvcell, 22, Arundel -street, M .C. 
Lardner, Colonel John. United Service Club, S'. W. 

Large, ^Robert Emmott, Esq. Vemon-lodge, Teddington ; a«c?13, South-square, 
Gray*s-inn, W.C. 

Larnach, Donald, Esq. 21, Kensington-palace-gardens, TT, 

Lasseter, Frederic, Esq. 5, Porchester-gate, Hyde-pxirk, W. 

Laughton, Lieut, -Col. George Arnold, Bombay Staff Corps, Superintendent 
Bombay Survey, Bombay. 

Laughton, J. K., Esq. Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
l 730 *Laurie, Peter Geo., Esq. 9, Aniiilel-]T,rd'ns, Kensinyon-parh, W 
Lavies, Joseph Samuel, Esq. 11, Warwick-square, S.W. 

Law, Geo., Esq. 544, Oxford-street, W.C, 

♦Law, Hon. H. Spencer, m.a, 36, Eccleston-square, S'.TK 
Law, Jas., Esq. 544, Oxford-street, W.C. 

♦Lawes, Robert Murray, Esq. 9, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, W. 

Lawrence, Alexander, Esq. Clyde-house, Thurlovc-road, Hampstead ; and 
Windsor-chamber s. Great St. Helenas, E.C. 

Lawrence, A. M. Esq., jun. 17, Thurlow-road, Hampstead. 

Lawrence, Fred. W., Esq. Oahleigh, Beckenham, Kent. 

Lawrence, Hon. John Hamilton. 34, Beaufort-gardens, S. W. 
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i 74 oLawrence, Sir J, J. Trevor, Bart. 9, Pi ince*s-jo.te, 5. TT*. ; arv.l Burford4odge, 
Dorking^ Surrey. 

Lawrence, Lord, G.C.B., G.C.S.i. 26, QueerCs-gate^ S. 14'’. 

♦Lawrence, Philip Henry, Esq. 33, Chnncery-lane, TT.C 
Lawrence, W. F,, Esq. Kew University Club, S.W. 

Lawrence, W. L., Esq. Sevenhampton-manor, Andoversjord, Gloucester^ 

Lawrie, James, E&q. 63, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Lawson, IVilliara, Esq. 21 , Walham-grove, Fulham, S, fPl 

Horatio X., Esq. 8 , Cambrian -till as, QueerCs-road, Bichmond. 

Layard, Right Hon. Austen H., d.C.L., H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Madrid, 

Layard, Capt. Brownlow E. Shcef-street, TTTncTsor, 
i 750 *Layard, Captain Brown! ow Villiers, 3rd West India Regt. Junior United 
Service Club ; and 38, Upper 3/b ant-street, Dublin. 

♦Leaf, Charles J., Esq. Old Change, E.C.: and The jRylands, AToricood, S.E, 
♦Leake, Luke S., Esq. Perth, V^estern Australia. 

Leared, Dr. Arthur. 12 , Old Burhn<f ton-street, TI7 
Leared, Jno., Esq. 12 , Old Burlington-street, IT. 

Learmonth, Andrew James L., E>q. Junior United Senlce Club, S.IK 
Learmonth, Thos. Livingstone, Esq. 45, GPucestcr-gardens, T17 
Leaver, J. Cristopher, Esq., Rostherne-house, Castlenau, Barnes, Surrey* 

\ Lebour, G, A., Esq. ^Veedparh-house, Dipton, Liniz-green, Durham, 

♦Le Breton, Francis, Esq. 21 , Sussex-place, Regent' s-park, E.W* 
i 76 oLeckie, Patrick C., Esq. 7, Palace-road, Roupell-park, Streatham, S.VJ* 

Lecky, Capt, Squire Thornton Stratfoid, Royal Naval Reserve, 171, Duhe- 
sfreet, Liverpool. • 

Lee, Albert, Esq. 16, Wellington-st Preston Keic-road, Blackburn, Lancashire* 
Lee, Henry, Esq., f.l.s., &c. The ll atdrons, Croydon. 

Lee, John, Esq. Grosvenor-cottage, Versailles-road, Anerley, S.E, 

Lee, John Dunkin, Esq. Aorthvcood-parh, Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

Leeman, George, Esq., h.p. 7, Dean's yard, Westminster, S*W* 

Leeman, Rev. W. L. 16, Ty'inity-place, U 'indoor, 

♦Lees, Lieutenant-Colonel Nassau, d.c.l. Athenoeum Club, -S'. TV. 

Le Feuvre, B . H., Esq., c.E. 68 , Bedford-gardens, Kensington, W* 

1 770 *Lefe%Te, Sir John George Shaw, M.A., D.c.L., F.R.s. 18, Spring-gardens, S* W* 
Lefroy, General John Henry, r.a., f.r.s. Atheneeum Club, S.W. 

Leggatt, Clement Davidson, Esq. 1 , Pinner' s-court, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Legh, William John ,Esq. 38, Belgrave-sq., S.W. ; and Lyme^park, Cheshire* 
♦Lehmann, Frederick. Esq. 15, Berkeley -square, W. 

Leigh, John Studdy, Esq., f.g.s. 6 , Takbot-road, Wesfbournepark, W. 

Leigh, Roger, Esq. Barham-court ; and Bindley Jiall, Bindley. 

Le Mesuner, Henry P., Esq,, c.S.i., C.E. 21, Stanley-crescent, Kensington-pk., W. 
Le I ays, Geo. Renatus, Esq, 38, Brunswick-terrace, Brighton : and Thatched” 

Bouse Club, S.W. 
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Leslie, William, Esq. WarthiU^ S.B. ; and Carlton Club, 

Pall-mall, S. TV. 

i^SoL'Estrange, Cavleton, Esq. Carlton Club, S.W. 

Lethbridge, Edwin B., Esq. 42, Cultna ni-strict, Brighton, 

Letts, Thomas, Esq. 2, Crrarn-bnilJings, Queen ^ letorla-strcet, E.C. 

Lever, J. 0., Esq. 07, St, George^ s-sqmrc, S, B" 

Leverson, George B. C., Esq. 18, Queaisherry-place , Cromicdl-road^ 

Leverson, Lieut. Julian Jno., ii.r. 18, Qucensherry'-place, Cro}nv:ell~roaJ, S.M . 
Leveson, Edward J., E^q. Clung, Crescent-icood-road, Sgdenham-hill, S.E, 
Levi, Piofessor Leone, F.S.A., &c., Doc. Pol, Ecou. L^nir. Tub. 19,PichniOnd- 
crescent, Barnshurg, E. ; andf 5, Croicn Oyicc-roiv, Panplc, E.C. 

Levin, Nathaniel, Esq. 44, Clev eland-square, TT'. 

Levinsohn, Louis, Esq. Vernon-house, Clarendon-gardens, 2Iaida-hiU, B, 
r790Lovy, B. \V., Esq. 19, St. Ihlcns-place, E.C. 

*Lewin, Frederick Dealtry, Esq, Morelands, St. Johns-park, Blachheath, S.E. 

Lewin, F. rioo.. Esq. 4, Zomhardian-viUdS, St. M trg^s-roid, Pechkam, S.E. 
*Lewin, Capt. Thomas (Beng. Stall Corps). 50, Eaton-sqfiarc, S', B’. 

Lewis, Francis T., Esq. 26, Orcshani-strcct, E.C. 

Lewis, Jos., Esq., n.N. Castle Carroic, Carrick-on~ Shannon. 

Lewis, Rev. R. C., m.a. Streatham-common, S. W. 

Leicester, Captain Edmund M., R.N. V^hite-placc, near Maidcnheetd, Berks* 
Leyland, R. Watts, Esq. 17ii Exchangc-buUdings Xorth, Liverpool. 

Lichfield, Thomas George, Eail of. Shughorough, Staffordshire, 
iSooLiebenrood, Captain J., r.n. Belmont-lodge, Lee, Kent* 

Light, Rev. John. 33, Nutting -hill-terracc, W, 

Lilford, Thomas Lvttleton Powys, Lord. LiJford~park, OundlCj Northampton- 
shire. 

Lillingston, Lieutenant F. G, Innes, R.N. Coillc more-house, Zochalsh, Boss- 

shire* 

Lindsay, H. Hamilton, Esq. Windharn-place, Bryanston-square, 

Lindsay, Loid., m.p. 47, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, B2 
♦Lindsay, Colonel Robert J. L., M.P,, v.c. Lockiruje -house, Wantage, Berks; 
and 2, Carlton-gardens, S. W. 

♦Lindsay, William S,, Esq. Manor-house, Shepperton, Middlesex* 

Lindsey, Mark John, Esq, 32, Ludgatc-hill, E. C*; and Burnt-ash-lanc, Lee, Kent* 
Lister, Isaac S., Esq. The Heath, Hampstead, N. W. 
iSloLittle, Archibald J., Esq. Shanghai ; and 18, Park-street, Grosvcnor-squarc, W, 
Little, Simon, Esq. Calantra-honse, Wexford, Ireland. 

Littledale, Clement St. George, Esq. Highfield, near Liverpool* 

Littleton, The Hon. Henry S. Teddesky, Penkridge, Staffordshire* 

Littleton, Hon. Wm. F. 3, Clifford-street* W* 

Lloyd, Capt. C. Henry, Care of Jno. Jupp and Co., 113, Fenchurch-street 
E.C. 

Lloyd, Francis Aylmer, Esq. 23, Queen' s-terrace, Finchley-road, ALB. 
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♦Lloyd, Hon. George A. Sydney, N, S, W. ; George^yard, Lomhard-street, E,€. 
Lloyd, Percival, Es(|. The Limes, Crouch-hill, Hornsey. 

Lloyd, Sir Thomas Davis, Bavt. United University Chib, S. ID. ; und Bronicydi. 
Carmarthen, 

820*LIoyd, W., Esq. Myood^house, 'Wedneshnry, Staffordshire. 

Lloyd, Rev. William V., m.a. 

Lluellyn, CapL Richard. 20, Montagu-square, IT. 

Lluellyn, IMajor William R., R.A. Loyal Artillery, Plymouth. 

♦Lobb, John, Esq. 89, Farringdon-street, E.C. 

Lobley, James Logan, Esq., f.g.s, 59, Clarendon-road, W”. 

Loch, George, Esq. 2, Westiainster-chamhers, Victoria-street, G, H”. 

Loch, Henry Brougham, Esq. Government-hmse , Isle of Man. 

Loch, John Charles, Esq. 2, ^Ve;stminster-~chambers, Victona-street. S.W, 

Loch, William Adam, Esq, 8, Great Georgestreet, Westminster, S.W. 
i83oLock, Alfred G., E^q. Poselands^ Millhrook, Southampton. 

Locke, John, Esq. 83, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 

Lockhart, William, Esq., f.r.c.S. 67, Granville-park, Slackheath, S.E , ' 
Lockhart, Captain Wm. Stephen Alexander, 

♦Loder, Edmund Giles, Esq. 42, Grosvenor-sguare, W. 

Logan, Sir T. Galbraith, k.c.b., m.d. 40, Hyde-park-sguare, IV. 

Lomonossoff, M. Alexis de. Assist.-Sec. Geographical Society, St. Petersburg. 

Care of Messrs. Hamilton and Co., 32, Paternoster-rov:, E.C. 

Londesborough, Wm. Henry Forester, Lord. 38, Berkeley -square, W. 
Longbottom, A. P., Esq., c.E, 

♦Long, George, Esq., m.a, 2, Bhine-villas, Portfield, Chichester. 
i84oLoDg, Rev. James. H, Salisbury-sguaref: Fleet-street, F.C. 

♦Long, W. Bee^ton, Esq. 

Longden, Major-General Heniy Edward, c.B. 63, Fnnismorc-gardens, *?. IT. ; 
and United Service Club, S, W. 

Longden, Sir J. R., k.c.m.g. Government-house, Trinidad. Care of Mr. 

P. Martineau, 13, Kinffs-road, Bedford-row, W.C. 

Longley, Lt.-Lol. George, R.E, Brookes' s Club, St. James' s-street, S.W, 
Longman, Thos., Esq. Paternoster ^row, E.C. 

Longman, William, Esq. 36, Hyde-park-square, W. 

♦Longstaff, Lieut. -Col on el Llewellyn Wood. Summergangs-hall, Hull. 

Lonsdale, Arthur Pemberton, Esq. 

Lookei^ William Robert, Esq. Melbourne, Australia. Care of Mr. Ashhurst, 
9, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

iSsoLord, W. Bairy, Esq. Bownshire-hilUottage, Hampstead, iV.H’: 

Lome, The Most Hon. the Marquis of, K.T,, m.P. 1, Grosvenor-crescent, S.Ww 
Lort, WilLam, Esq. Yockleton-hall, near Shrewsbury. 

♦Lothian, Maurice Jno., Esq. Woodcote-park, Blackshiels, N.B. 

Lothian, William Schomberg, Marquis of. 15, Bruton-street, W. 

Loveli, Thomas, Esq., m.i.c.e. 
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Lovett, Major Beresford, R.E, East India United Sercice Club, l'^,St,James*S‘ 
square f -S', IF". 

Lovett, Phillips Cosby, Esq, Liscombe-house , LiscomhCy Leighton Buzzatd. 

Low, Alex. F., Esq. 84, Westbounie-terracey TV. 

Low, Chas. R,, Esq. 'Lieut, late i.N.) 16, Glehe-placey Chelsea, iS.TT. 

1860L0W, S. P., Esq. 55, Parliament-street, TV', 

Lowden, Rev. George Rouse. St. LeonLU'd-villa, Hanirell, Middlesex, 

Lowe, Captaia \V. Drury. Myria^ Bettics-y-Coed, Llanrvcst, North Wales, 
Lowry, Joseph Wilson, Esq. 39, Rvhert-street, Hampstead-road, TT'. 
*Lowther, Capt. Marcus, R.N. Thornton, Byde, 

Loyd, Colonel W. K. Union Club, S. W. 

Luard, Captain Charles Edward, R.E, Pvrti>rnouth. 

Luard, Colonel R. G. A. Eccles, near Manchester. 

Luard, Wm. Charles, Esq. Llandaff -house, Cardiff ; and Athenceuin Club, 5, TV. 
* Lubbock, Sir John, Bart, M.P., f.r.s,, &c. Hiyh-ehiis. Beckenham, Kent. 

1 8 70* Lucas, Arthur, Esq., c.e. 19, George- street, Hanuicr-square, TT'. 

Luck, F. G., Esq. Tue Olives, Wadhurst, Sussex. 

Luckman, Alfred, Esq. 4, Panton-street, Cambridge. 

Ludlow, Edgar John David, Esq, Care of Geo. Perry, Esq., 67, Charleuood'- 
street, St. George^ s-road, S, IV. 

Lugard, General Right Hon. Sir Edwaid, g.C.b. E 3, Albany, TT'. 

^Lumsden, Colonel P. S., c.S.i., Qiiaiteimaster-General, Bengal Army. United 
Service Club, Pall-mall, S. IV 
Lumsden, Rev. R. C., ii.A., f.r.a.s. Maidenhead. 

Lush, Sir Robert, Q.C. Bahnoral-honse, Avewie-road, JtegenCs-park, N.W, 
*Lushington-TiIson, Rev. W. R. Tilson Marsh, m.a. Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, S. TV. ; Co7iservative Club, S. TV. ; and Stretham Manor, Isle of Ely, 
*i.uttrell, Lieut. Alexander Fownes (Greii. Gds.). Guards' Chdj, Pall-mall, 
S. IT'. ; and Dunster-castle, Somerset. 

i88oLyall, George, Esq. 43, Queen' s-gate-terrace, S.W, ; and Iledley, near Epsom, 
Lycett, Sir Francis, K.C.R. 18, Highbury-grove, Highbury, N. 

Lydall, J, H., Esq, 12, Southampton-buUdijujs, Chancery-lane, W,C, 

Lydgate, Robert, Esq. Upper School, Peckham, S.E, 

Lydgate, Wm., Esq. The Castle School, Guildford. 

Lye, John Gaunt, Esq. 14, Kenslny ton-gate, Ilyde-park-south, W> 

Lyell, Francis H., Esq. 42, Regent* s-park-road, A'. TV. 

*Lynch, Thomas Kerr, Esq. 31, Cleveland-square, Hy de-park, W, 

Lyne, Francis, Esq, 5, Seajrave Pla:e, PitteUlc, Cheltenham, 

Lyne, Robt. E., Esq. Royal Dublin Society, Dublin. 


i89oMacaulay, James, Esq. 7, Albemaile-sireet, TV. 

Macaulay, William, Esq. 122, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
Macbraire, James, Esq. Broadmeadoxs, Bencick-on-Tueed, 
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Macdona, G. de LauJie, JLlhrc-housc^ U’ it Kivhij^ Cheshire, 

*MacdoaalJ, Jame^, Lu^selUs'iwuc, IT.C 

Macdonald, Colonel John (Beng. tali' Coips^. Care of Messrs, Grindluy and 
Co,, 55, Parliament -strctt, *?. IT. 

Macdonald, William, Esq. Yo^,ohaiaa,^ Japan, Cai e of Messrs. Kuciitt and 
Co., 3, Snn-conrt, Cornhill, V.C. 

Macdonnell, Sir Richard Graves, K.C.ii.G., C.B. 66, Onsh^x-yardens, S'. iC. ; and. 
Athenawn Club, Pall-niall. 

MacEachen, Archibald, Esq. “ .SV /ciJc,” Camjdjeltown, Anjyll, S.B. 

Macfarlau, John G., Esq, The Toner, TtichmondJjriJge. 
iqooMacfailane, Donald, E>q., ii.n. II, S'/ntlarich-phre, Ifple-parh, TE. ; and 
Euit India V. S. C^nb, It, JameJn'Siuarc, S.W. 

Macfarlane, Donald H., Enj. 6i, Portlandydace, IT. 

MacGregor, Lieut.-Col, C, 51, lo, J erj/iyn'i>trL\t, SAV, 

JIacGregor, Duncan, Esq. Athewzmm Club, S, W. 

*5IacGregor, John, Est^., M. A, 7, VanWuyh-parh East, BlacUic dh ; and Athenicur. 
Club, s. ir, 

*5Iacintyre, Patrick, Esq., F.S.A. t^OlE Assoc. Inst. Act.). 1, Maida-vale, 
Mackaj, Rev. Ale.vander, ll.d. 2, Jlatton-place, Granje, Edinburgh, 

Mackay, Xevile F., Esq. 2, Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 

Mackelvie, Jas. Tan nock, Esq. 21, TVao/nu-si,, S. IE. ; awl 7, Albemarle-st., IF. 
Mackenzie, Cai)t. Cohn (78th Highl.mdcis). Sar a I and Military Ctnb, Etcea- 
diUy, ir. 

iqio^ilackenzie, James 7., Es(j, IdattJijurd, C'obbatn, Juri'ey. 

Mackenzie, William, Esq., m.w, c.i;. 3, Tdbot-s-iuarc, llyde-parh, IF.; c/n-: 

East India Enited lereice Club, 6'.]F. 

♦Mackeson, Edward, Esq. 13, Ilydc-pirh-spiare, IF. 

♦iMackinlay, Andrew F., Esq. llaiclhirst, Eutfeid, RedhiU. 

Mackinlay, D., Esq. Oriental Club, IF. 

Mackinlay, John, Esq., j.p., m.i.c.e.. Chief Engineer and Inspector of 5Iachi— 
nery, H.M. Dockyard, and 8urveyor to the Port, Bombay. Care of Charles 
Bannenwm, Esq,, 193, Camber wuli-neic-road, Kenninyton, S,E, 

Mackinnon, C. D., Esq. Care of Messrs, J, Clinch and Rons, 31, Abohurch-^ 
lane, E,C, 

♦Mackinnon, Wm. Alej., Esq., m.p., p.r.s. 4, Hy de-park-place, IF. 
♦Mackinnon, W., Esq. Balinakiel-by-Harhert, ArgyU^hire, 

Mackintosh, Alex, Esq. 9, Talhot-sqmre, Ilyde-Park, TF. 
i 92 oMackintosh, Alexander Brodie, Esq. Oriental Club, IF. ; and Dunoon, Scotland 
Mackirdy, Lieut.-Gen. Elliot (69th Regiment). XI.S, Club, S.W, 

Mackley, Thomas Cole, Esq. Dunster-house, Mincing-lane, E\C, 

Maclagan, Maj.-Gen. Robert, K.E. Care of Messrs, Crauford, Colvin, and Co,^ 
71, Old Broad-street, E.C, 

Maclaine, Murdoch G., Esq., of Lochvay. OUn, Scotland. 

Maclean, William Crightoa, Esq., r.g.s. 31, Camperdotcn^lace, Greai^ 
Yarmouth,, 
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MacLeay, Sir George. FendeU-court, Bletchinijley. 

MacLeod, Lieut, Angus, Care of Messrs. Hallett and C/., 7, St, Martin 

place^ W.C, 

Maclure, Andrew, Esq. Messrs. Maclure^ Macdonald^ and Macgreyor, 97, 
Queen Victoria-street^ E.C. 

Maclure, John William, Esq. The Home^ Wialley-ranje, Manchester. 
igjoMacmillan, Alex., Esq. Bedford-street, Covait-gtirdcn, ir.C. 

MacMurdo, !Major-General, C.b. Bose-bank, Fulham. 

Macnab, Duncan Macphei-son, Esq. Union Club, S'. 117 

Macnaraara, Suig.-Maj. F. N., M.D. (Indian Army). 28, Palacc-jardens-tcrr.^ 11’. 

Macturk, John, Esq. S, Hdlhead-^jardcns, Glasgo^r. 

MacVicar, Lieut. Jno. A. ('J3id Highlander''). Naial and Military Clnh, 94, 
Ficcaddly, 117 

McAlpin, Donald A. L,, E.'.q.. r,n. H.M.S. ‘ racoHynte' Queensferry, X.B. 

McAlpin, Kenneth W. A. G., E^q. Llanim-terrace, Pcmbrohe-<dock, Sonth Wal. 

McAndiew, Maj.-Gen. G. (Bengal Stall' Corp'>). Ca/e of Messis. GrindUy <./. / 
Co , 55, Parliament-street, S. W. 

McArthur, Alex., Esq , M.l\ Balcijh-hall, Briaton-nse, Brixton, jS. TP. 

I 94oMc Arthur, William, Esq. 1, Giiyder-houses, Brixtoii-rise, S’. 117 

McCall, John, Esq. 

McCleaa, Rev. D. Stuart. Xoricood-rectory , Southall, Middlet,iS. 

M‘Clean, Frank, Esq., M.A., C.E. Ferncliffe, Tunbndge-icells. 

McClintock, AdmualSir Fiancis Leopold, y.li.s. J/.M. Itochyard, Portsinouth • 
and United Service Club, S. IV. 

^McClure, Joseph Henry, Esq. 9, Rumford-place, Liverpool. 

McConnell, Jas. Edw., Esq., C.E. 2, Bcaid s-yard, Westminster, S. TV. 
*McConnell, W. R., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 12, King" s- Bench-walk, Terrp’c, 
F.C.; and Charleville, Belfast. 

McCosh, John, Esq., M.D. Junior United Service Club, S.W. 

McDonald, James, Esq. Oriental Club, Hanover-square, TT7. 
l95oMcEuen, D. P., Esq. 24, Peinhridge-square, Bayswater, TT7. 

McGavin, Alan Lawiie, Esq, Coi'don-lodgc, TTansieac/; and 2, B trge-yard, 
Uictoria-street, S'. TV 

McGregor, Duncan, Esq. Clyde-place, Glasgow. 

McGrigor, Alexander Bennett, Esq. 19, Woodside-terrace, Glasgow. 

Mclhvraith, Robert, Esq. 36, Prince's-gate, S. TV 
*McIvor, W, G., Esq., Sup. of Chinchona Plantations, Ootacamund, Madras. 
Care of Mr. E. Bumpus, Holborn-hars, E.C. 

McKerlie, P. H., E^^q., f.s.a., Scot., &c. 26, Pemhridge-villas, Bayswater, TV 

*McLean, Hon. John. Oamaru, Few Zealand. Care of Messrs, Bedfern. 

Alexander, and Co., 3, Great Winchestcr-street-buildings, E.C. 

*McLean, Robert Allan, Esq., F.s.s. Buart-house, The Avenue, Eltham-road, 
Lee, S.E. 

McLeod, Major-Gen. W, C. 62, Gloucester-gardens, Ilyde-park, TV; and 

St. James* s-sqnare, S, W. 
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1874 j i96oMcMahoa, Coloael A. Care of Messrs^ AT, S, King and Co., Conihillj K,C. 

1875 I McMast«r, James, Esq, 1, Stanhope-gardenSj Queen' s-gate^ S. W, 

1876 Me Murdo- Wright, Bryce, Esq. Gu.ilfO}d-str€et, P^ussell-sqaaret W,C. 

1866 McNair, Major John F. A., R.A, Cure of Messrs. Codd and Co., 35, Craven- 

street^ W.C. 

1839 M‘XeiI, The Eight Hon. Sir John, G.C.e. Grantun, near Edinburgh, 

1876 1 McNeill, Colonel J. C., V.C., C.B. United Service Club, Fall-mall, 

1873 j *McVeaa, Colin A., Esq., Care of Eev, D, MeVean, Bunessan^ Scotland, 

1875 I Madan, Rev. J. R,, Cedar-villa, Kensington, W. 

1872 I Magrath, Colonel John R., Madras Artillery, Ret. Murhtll, near Bradford- 
on- Avon, Wilts; and East India U, S. Club, 14, St, James s-sguare, X. ir. 
Mair, G. J. J., Esq., F.s.A. 41, Upper Bed ford-place, Bussell-sguare, W.C. 

1 9 7oMaitIand, Rev. A. Gray. Eoseneath, Sydenharn-park, S.E, 

♦Major, Richard Henry, Esq., f.s.a. Athenoeum Club, S, IF. / and British 
Museum, W.C* 

♦Makins, Henry F., Esq. 8, Palace-gate, Kensington, W, ; and Reform Club, S, W, 
Malby, John Walter, Esq. 15, Richmond-villas, Seven-sisters' -road. Hollo- 
way, N. 

♦Malby, Thomas, Esq. 2, Park-villas, Seven-sisters' -road, Holloway, N, 
♦Malcolm, Major Edward Donald, r.e. Edinburgh. 

Malcolm, James, Esq. 22, Prince' s-gate, Knightsbridge, S. W, 

♦Malcolm, W. E., Esq. Bumfoot, Langhohne, near Carlisle, 

Malden, B, Jno., Esq. 14, Great Coram-street, Russell-sguare, 

Malleson, Colonel G. B, Care^of Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 

J 98o*Mallet, Chas., Esq. Audit-office, W.C, ; and 7, Queensbi o’-terr., Baysvoater, 
Maltby, F. Cecil, Esq. Thatched- House Club, St. James' s-st,eet, 

Man, Col. Henry (Madras Stall Coi7)s). Westhrooke, Godalming, 

Man, Captain J, Alexander. Care of P. J. King, Esg., 10, St. Stephen's-sguare, 
Bayswater, W. ; and Junior United Service Club. 

Man, Captain William. Care of B. F, Stevens, 4, Trafalyar-square, W.C, 

Man, William, Esq. Woodford, Essex. 

Manchester, Wm. D. Montagu, Duke of. I, Great Stanhope-street, W, ; and 
Kiniholton Castle, St. Keots. 

Mann, H., Esq. Bclgrave-mansions, S, W. ; and 13, Upper Brunstcick-place, 
Brighton. 

Mann, James Alexander, Esq.,ai.R,A.s, 

Mann, Robert James, Esq., m.d. 5, Kingsdown-villas, Wandsworth-coimnon, 

S. W. 

i99oManners, George, Esq., f.s.a. Lansdowne-road, Croydon. 

Manners-Sutton, Hon. Graham. 50, Thurloe-square, S.W. 

Manners-Sutton, Hon. Robert Hemy. 12, Queetvsherry.pl., S. Kensington, S.W. 
1856 j Manmng, Frederick, Esq. Byron-lodge, Leamington; and 8, Hover-street, W. 
1864 I ♦Mansell, Captain A. L. Hydrographic-office, Admiralty, 
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an tell, Sir John lies. County Police^officei StrangevcaySt Manchester, 

Man tell, Walter Baldock Durant, Esq. Wellinytony Kew Zealand, Care of 
J. G. Cooke, Esq.y 25, Austin Friarsy F.C 
Mantle, Wm. John, Esq. Xorthyate, Lincoln, 

Mapp;u, Joseph Chas., Esip 35, Jjulwkh-roady S.E. 

March, Edwai'd Bernard, Esq., H.M. Consul, Callao. Care of Messrs, F . 
O'Brien and Co,, 43, Parliament-street y IT. 

20ooMargetts, William G., Esq. Allamiray Stonehridyey VCillesdeny W.Tr. 

Slaigoschis, John Thomas, Esq. Care of Mrs. Marg(}:>chis, L rodie-villa, 
Leamington. 

Maijoribanks, Ed\y., Esq. 134, Piccadilly , U". 

Markham, Captain Albert Hastings, k.n. 21, Eccleston'Squarey S.W. 

Jlarkham, Clements Robeit, Esq., C.B., F.R.s. India-officCy S. W. ; 21, Eccleston^ 
square, S,W,; and Athenccum Club, IC. 

Mai-sh, Capt. H. C. Care of Messrs. Iloare and Co., 37, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Marsh, Matthew Henry, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Club, W. 

Mai-shall, Horace Biooks, Esq, Clifton-i'illa, Brixton. 

*Mai shall, J, G. Don, Esq. BirhenshaWy Hawley, Farnhoro'-station, Hants, 
Marshall, John, Esq. Aucklanl-lodge, Queen' s-road, Richmond, 

2oioMai”shall, William, Esq. 71, Morniiugton-road, \V. 

*3Iarshall, William, Esq. 37, Xor folk-street. Strand, W,C* 

*Marshaiii, The Hon. Robert. 5, Chester feld'Street, Mayfair, W, 

Mar^hman, J. C., Esq. 7, Kensington-palace-gardens, IE. 
jMarston, Edward, Esq. 188, Fleet-street, E,C, 

Maiien, Chas. Henry, Esq. Combe-lodge, BLickhcath, S,E. 

Marten, C. Rous, Esq. Wellington, Xcic Zealand, 

Marten, Elliott, Esq., Vice-Consul, Sarawak. Care of W, T. Marten, Esq,, 
30. Great St. Helens, E.C, 

Martin, Fias. Offley, Esq. Rose-hill, Hamptoyi, 

Martin, Henry, Esq. Sussex-house, Highbury -new -park, X. 

20 20 ♦Martin, Richard Biddulph, Esq. Clarewood, Bickley, 

Martin, Thomas, Esq. 5, Compton-terrace, X, 

Martin, Wm. Coleman, E^q. 

Marzetti, A. C., Esq. Bostol-house, Abbey-wood, Kent. 

Mason, Chailes, A. J., Esq, 3, Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park, BT 
Mason, Dr. Samuel. 44, Finsbury-circus, E.C, 

Master, Chas. Hoskins, Esq. Barrow-green-house, Oxted, near Godstone, 
Surrey, 

Masterman, Edward, Esq. 30, Threadneedle*street, E,C.; and 27, Clement* 
lanx, Lomhard-street, E.C, 

Masterman, Edward, jun., Esq. 57|, Old Broad-st,, E.C. ; and Wallhamstow, 
Mastenmn, T. W., Esq. 4, SpenceFs^hill, Wimbledon, 

203 o*Matheson, Alexander, Esq., m.p. 33, South-street, Park-lane, W.; and 
Ardross-casile, Ross -shire, N,B, 
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*Mathesonj Hugh Mackay^ Ei?q. 0, LouLhard-strect, 

♦Matheson, Sir James, Bart., f.r.S* 13, Cle\:eiand-roiCj S. 11'. / atid Achaiitjy. 
Bonar-hridtje^ SutlLcrUmdshire^ 4'C. 

Mathe>v, Geoige Buckley, Esq. CiU'cof ^Tessrs. Boddiwjtun and Cu,, St. Helen's- 
place, E.C. 

Mathews, Chas. KJwarJ, Esq. Oahgate, Angustu^-road, Ed<jha$ton, Birming- 
ham ; and A/ ts Clnb, IT, 

Mathews, William, Esq., m.a. 40, ILirhomc-road, Birniin'jliam. 

Mathieson, James Ewms:, Ei^q. 77, Lombai'd-strect, E.C. ; and W'cst-heaih'- 
lodge, Hdmpiste id, iV. W. 

Maude, Colonel G. A. Boyal Men's, Bunllco, Tl'. 

Maud.slay, Athol, INq, 4.3, Slo uv -^.trtLt. S.IK 

Maule, Geo, Xorman, Esq. llare-coart, Temple, E.C. ; and En'aersitg Claby. 
S.W, 

204 oMawbey, Henry, Esq, 230, AnihursUrjad, St'jhe Ee>Liii>}ton, X, 

Maxwell, John, E'^q. L)ch'iehi-luj>i sc , ElehinouJ. 

^Maxwell, Sir Wilbam Stilling, Bait., M.r. I'pper G i osvenor^street, IV.; and 
Keir, Dunblane, X.B. 

May, StatECoinmr, Daniel John, r.n. Care of Messrs. Case imd Lo'udensat’:, 
1^ James'Strect, Adel phi, IV.C. 

May, Wm., Esq. St. Marg Cnvj, Kent. 

Mayer, Joseph, Esq., f.s.a. 68, Lord-Street, Lh'crpool, 

Mayers, William S. 4., Esq., (.’hiiiebe Secietarv, H.B.M. Legation, Peking. Care 
Aames 11 est, Lsj., 79, Gn iccch urch -sh ect, E. C. 

Maynuid, L. Eubsell, E'^q. Cupthorne, Ilorn^eg-lanc, X. 

Mayne, Captain Uichaid Chailes, K.N., c.m 101, Queen s-gate, 5. TV. 

Mayo, Captain John Pole. Armij and Xavg Chib, S. HE 
205 oMayson, John S., Esq., j.p. 5, St. James' s-square, M<mchest€r. 

Meade, The Hon. iiobert Henry. Colonial -office, S.}Y. ; and 3, Beljrave- 
sqttare, S.W. 

Meadows, Dr. *Mf.ed. 27, George-street, Hanover-square, W. 

Meakin, Edw. E., Esq. Sosenftls, rwd-hill, Surreg ; and22, Fenchurch-st., E.C. 
Measom, Geoi;e Samuel, Esij. St. Margaret’ s, Islev.orth. 

^Medhurst, Sir Walter H., Knt. Athencrum Club. 

*lIedlycott, Commaiider Mervyn B., r.s. Care of Messrs. ^Yoodhead and Co , 
\ Charing-cross, TV. 

I *Meiggs, Joba G., Esq. 7, Craien-hill. Bagsirater, If. 

*Meinertzhagen, Daniel, Esq. 10, Ruthnd-gatc, 5.11'. 

Melvill, M.ajor.Geiie,al Sir Peter Melvill. 27, Palmeira.square, Brighton. 
6o.IelviU, Philip, Esq., f.k.a.s. Ethy-hoiise, Eostmthiel, Cornwall. 

Mendel, Samuel, Esq. Chislehurst, Kent. 

Menaies, Jas. Irvdne, Esq. 76, Stamford-street, S.E. 

Mercer, Heiiiy C., Esq., b.a. Benham-lodge, Uxbridge. 

I Mercer, Thomas, Esq. Uxbridge. 
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Merewether, Colonel Sir William LoL;;yer, K.c.S.l., C.B. Kunacliec, Care vf 
Messrs. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, e.c. 

*Memtt, Douglas, K^q, Kpidiurst, Iriiihjton-on-Hudi,on, Xeio York, 

Care of J. S. Morgan and Co., 22, U(d Bro< id-street, L.C. 

Messiter, Charles A., 'X}^c Avitnie, Brampfurd Spcle, near Kjcctcr. 
Messum, Josiah Young, K^q., r..y., f.r.a.s., Coiiti oiler ot'H.M/s Packet Services. 

General Bost-oyicc, E.C. ; and BLdjord-vdia, Sydoihani-road, Cioydon, 
Metcalfe, Frederic Morehouse, Esq. Widjeeh, Cambridgeshire, 

207oMethueii, Capt. Hon. Paul (Scots FlinlI. Gdo.) Guards Club, Pall-mall, ^.IF, 
Methven, Captain Robert. 44, Chester-^y^i^ire , aS. IF. 

♦Meiborough, John Chas. Geo., Fail of. 33, Borer-street , W. ; and 2IethUy^ 
park, near Leeds, 

*Michell, GeneiMl J. E., r.ii.a, 

♦Michie, A., Esq. 55, I.eadcnhali-street, JhC. 

Michie, Honourable AichibaM, Q.c. S, Yictona-ehauP’n's, Ytetoria-strert, 
S, IF. ; and Be/orm C!ub^ .A IF. 

Middleton, pLear-Admiral Sir G. X. Broke, Bart. Shrubiand-park, ycedif.Ufy 
Suffolk ; and 35, Albemarle- street, IF. 

Middleton, Jno, Edmund, Es«p 61, Clapham-parh-rcad, S.Yh 
♦Midwinter, William Colpoys, Esq. A\gab. British Bunnah, 

♦Mid'S, John William, K>q , C.e. 74, Addison-road, Kensington, IF, 
2o8oMiIand, John, Esq. Cl lirvillc, Lansdoicn-road, \Vimhledvn, 

Mildmay, Capt, Heibert St, John (Ritie Biigade}. 19, Charles-street, Berkeley^ 
square, W. 

Miles, Captain Samuel Barrett (Bombay Stall Corps>, Political Agent in Mekian. 

Care of Messrs. TrWmer and Co., Ludgate-hid, E.C. 

Miller, Chas. A. D., Esq. Sherbroohc-lodje, Brixion, .S’. IF. 

Miller, Capt. David, k.x. United Sc nice Club, Pall-niall, S'. TF. 

♦Miller, Captain Henry Matthew, It.x. ^ United Service Club, SAY., and Fcni- 
side, Sevenoaks. 

Miller, Robert ^loutgomeiie, Esq. Ctdicrden-grove, Tunhridge-v ells. 

♦Miller, Admnal Thomas. United Service Club, S. TTT 
Milligan, Joseph, Esq. 6, Craven-street, Strand, IF. (7. 

Mills, Arthur, Esq. 34, J/yde-park-gardens, W, 

2090*Mi11s, John R., Esq. Kingswood-lodge, Tunbridge-ieells. 

Milne, Admiral Sir Alex., Bait., G.C.B. 1, Loivndes-street , S. IF* ; and 
Inveresk, Musselburgh, 

Milner, Rev. John, b.A. The\Beciory, Middleton-in-Teesdale, Darlington. 
♦Mitchell, George, Esq. 22, Bolion-sb eet, Piccadilly, W. 

Mitchell, Sir WTlliam. Strode, IvybrLige, Devon, 

Mitchell, William Aug., Esq. Marlboro' -villa, Lea-bridge -road, E, 

Mitford, Col. Jno. Philip Osbaldiston. 2Iitford-hall, Morpeth, Korthumberland ; 
and Anny and Kavy Club, S'. IF. 

♦Mocatta, Frederick D., Esq. 9, Connaught-place, TF. 
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1873 Rev. Dr. Robert. 64, Kno^xk-road, Brixtou^road, W, 

1853 Moffatt, George, Esq. 103, Baton-square ^ S, W, 

1868 2 iooMoffitt, John, Esq. General Beijuter Office of SeameHj 6, Adelaide-place^ 
London-hridgey E,C. 

1873 Moleyns, Major T. A. de, R,A, 53, Seyinour-street, P vrt man- squat e, U". 

1861 MoUison, Alexander Fullerton, Esq. 

1876 Molyneux, Lieut. W. C, F. South Camp, Aldershot; and Junior United Service 

Clvb,S,Vr, 

1870 Moneta, Don Pompeio (Chief Engineer, Argent. Repub.). Buenos Ayres. 

1877 Money, Major Gerard Noel (Bengal iStaff Coipa). Stodham-parh, Iktersfeld ; 

and care of Messrs. H. S. King, 45, Pall-mall, S. IF. 

1871 Montagu, Jiio. M. P., Esq. Dov:ne-ha(l, Bridpoi't, Dorset, and Union Club, •S.IV'. 

1862 ♦Montague, Major Horace. 11, Clifton-iillas, Maida-hill, W, 

1830 ♦Montefiore, Sir Moses, Bart,, f.r.s., f.k.s.n.a. 7, Grosvenor-gate, Park-lane, 

W. ; and East-cliff-lodge, rx.amsgate. 

1859 Montgomerie, Lieut.-Colonel T. G., Royal Engineers, F.R.S,, Dep. Sup. Trig. 

Survey. Care of Messrs. Alexander Fletcher and Co., 10, Kingk-arms-yard, 
Moorgate-street, E.C,; and Athenaeum Club, Pall-mall, S. W. 

1876 j 2iioMontgoraeiy, Jno. B. H., Esip 33, Moutit-street, Grosvenor -square, W. 

1860 I Montgomery, Robert Mortimer, Esq. 

1865 j Montgomery, Sir Robert, K.C.B., G.c.s.i. 7, Cornwall-gardens, Queen*s-gate, S. W» • 

1874 Moodie, G. P. Esq. Care of J. J. Pratt, Esq., 24, Coleman-street, E.C. 

1839 Moody, General R. C., r.e. Caynham-house, near Ludlow, Shropshire, 

1857 I ♦Moor, Rev, Allen P., m.a., f.r.a.s. St. Clement's-vicarage, Truro. 

1874 j Moore, Adolphus W., Esq. India-office, S. 

1861 I Moore, John Garrick, Esq., f.r.s. Corswall, Wigtonshire ; and 113, Eaton- 

I square, S. W. 

1870 I Moore, John, Esq. 36, Mark-lane, E.C. 

1870 j ♦Mooie, Joseph, Esq. Pydal-mount, Champion-hill, 

1870 j 2 1 2oMoran, Benjamin, Esq. ^0,Norfolk-terrace, Bays\j:ater,W. ; and b,\Yestmiiister-’ 

I chambers, Victoria-street, S. W. 

1872 . Morant, Capt. J, L., L. R. Mad, Eng. Mountstnart, Ootacamund, Neilgherries, 

Madras Presidency. Care of Messrs, John Gladding and Sons, 13, Pater- 
j nosier -row, E,C. 


1863 ; 
1869 . 

1864 I 

1861 I 

1866 I 

1877 , 


More, R. Jasper, Esq. Linley-hall, Salop, 

♦Morgan, Delmar, Esq. 15, Poland-gardens, South Kensington, S. W, 

Morgan, D. L., Esq. (Deputy Inspector-General, r.n.). Melville Hospital, 
Chatham. 

Morgan, Junius Spencer, Esq. 13, PrincPs-gate, Hyde-park, S. W. 

Morland, Lieut, Henry, late i,n. Assistant Dockmaster, ^c,, Bombay. 

Morris, Edward S., Esq. VtandererP Club, Pall-mall, S.W. ; and Pontamman, 
Cross Inn, Carmarthenshire, 


1839 I ♦Moms, Charles, Esq. University Club, S.W, 

1871 j Morris, Edwd. Ellis, Esq. Care of S. Morris, Esq., Eastcote-house, St. JohEs- 
1 park, Blackheath. 
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1874 1 2i3oMorris, Rev, R. Leslie, M.a. Fitzroy~h(^gey Hijhgate. 

1871 I ♦Morrison, Alf., Esq. 16, Carltm-house-terrace^ S.W. 

1863 , Monison, Colonel J. C. D. HiUfoot-hon^e^ Dollar, Scotlam]. 

1867 Morrison, Pearson, Esq. Care of Messrs. Roherts aiid Dickson. Chester . 

1865 , Morson, Thomas, Esq. 124, Southampton-ro''r, Rvssell^sqvnre, TE.C. 

1876 ' Mortimore, Fo'^ter, P"sq. 7S, Dcdcston-sqwirc, a?. IT"!! 

1873 Mosenthal, Adolph, Esq, 18, Abcrdcen-park, Highbury y X, 

1869 j Moser, Robert James, E'^q. 45, BcJford-sqnare, TT7C 

1869 j Mott, F. T., Esq. 1, De Montfort-street, Leicester, 

1861 *Mouat, Frederick J., Esq., Surgeon-Major and In'^pector-General of Prison^ 
Bengal Armv, &c. 12, Durham-villis, Kensington, TP. ; and Athencentn 

Club, S. W. ' 

1868 2 i40*Mounsey, Aug. Henry, Esq. British Embassy, Vienna. Care of B. H, Mounsey, 

Esq., Castle-street, Carlisle. 

1871 ♦Mowatt, James, Esq., M.A. 51, Xotting-hill-square, IP ; and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

1871 ♦Mozley, H. W,, Esq., M.A. Eton College. 

1858 Mudie, Charles Edward, Esq. AIiisirelLhiU, 

1858 I Mueller, Ferdinand, Esq., M.t)., PH. dr. Director of the Botanical Gardens, 
Melbourne. Cai'e of Messrs. Dulau and Co., 37, Soho’^square, 

1874 ♦Muir, Hugh B., Esq, 26, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

1867 ♦Muir, Thomas, Esq. Madeira ; and 24, York-terrace, Regent* s-parh, X. IP. 

1869 Muller, Albert, Esq. Eaton-cottage, South Xorirood, S.E. 

1876 Mulliner, Robt, Bouverie, Esq. Grove-house, Grove-park, Chis^rick, 

1875 Mundy, Daniel Louis, Esq. Care of Messrs. Budden, Fissher, and Co., 48, Fen- 

church-street, E.C. 

1875 2i5oMunro, Dr. 11, Park-lane, TP. 

1873 Munster, His Excellency, Count. (Ambassador of the German Empire.) Gerniap., 

Embassy, 9, Carlton-house-terrace, S. TP. 

1869 Munton, Francis Kerridge, Esq. Gloucestcr-house, Stonehridge-park, ^Vdlc'-den, 

N.W. 

1866 ♦Murchison, John H,, Esq. Junior Carlton Club, S. TP. 

1859 Murchison, Kenneth R., Esq. 24, Chapel-strcct, Park-lane, TT”. ; and Junior 

United Service Club. 

1830 ♦Murdoch, Sir Thomas W. Clinton, K.c.M.G. 8, Park-street, Westminster, 
S. W. ; anc? 88, St. George* s-square, S. W, 

1860 Murray, George J., Esq. Wootton-court, Canterbury ; and Junior Carltoih 

Club, S. TP. 

1872 *Murray, G. S. D., Esq. 1 18, Pall-mall, S. TP. 

1868 ♦Muri'ay, Henry, Esq. Garrick Club, Garric\-street, W.C. 

1844 *Murray, James, Esq. 

1830 2i6oMurray, John, Esq, 50, Alhemarle-street, W. ; and Xeustead, Wimhledonf 
S.W. 

1872 ♦Murray, John, jun., Esq. 50, Alhemarle-st., TP, ; and Xeirstead, Wimbledon, TT . 

1876 Murray, Lieut, John Geo., r.a, Lisnamaudre, Crossdoney, Ireland. 
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Murray, T. Douglas, Esq. 34, Portland-placc, TT’^ 

*]Mun'av, Major W. G., late Assistant Surveyor«General, Calcutta. Lairthicaitef 
Kes^dck, Cumberland ; and Portigliolo, Ajaccio, Corsica, 

Murray, William Vaughan, Esq., M.R.r., &c. 4, Westboume-crescent, Hyde^ 

park, IV, 

Mussy, H, G. de, E<q., il.D. 


Nagaoka, M. J., E^q. (Justice). 3, Adclphi-tcrracc, Strand. 

Nahlshima, N. H-, Esq. 41, Clanricarde-gardcns, Bays'cater, TT". 

Naidu, P. Veukatakrishiiama, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, High Court, Madras, 
Care of Messrs. Pinny and Cu., Le idenhall-street , 

2i7oNaime, P. A., Esq. 2, Grove-hill, Camherv:ell, S.E. 

Napier, of Magdala, Lord, G.C.B., G.C.S.i., F.R.S. Care of Messrs, toutts and 
Co., Strand. 

Napier, Capt. Hon. Geo. Care of Messrs. Grindlaa and Co., 55, PiirUamcnt- 
street, ^'.TV. 

Napier, William, Esq. 

Napier, William J. Geo. (Master of Napier.) 1, Quccn-square, Westniinster, 
S. TV. ; and Thirlestone-castle, Selkirkshire, 

Naies, Captain Sir George S., R.N., K.c.c. Care of the Ilydrographer, Admiralty, 
S.Vf. 

* Nasmyth, Capt. David J. 5, Charlotte-street, Edirdnirgh. 

Neal, Capt. William. Army and Xavy Club, Pall-mall. 

Needham, S. H., Esq. 5, Mecklenhurg-strcct, Mecklcnhnrg-sqnare, IV.C. 

Nelson, George Henry, Esq. 1, Hillside, VCimhlcdon, *8. TV. 

2r8o*Nesbitt, Henry, Esq. 12, Victoria-villas, Kilhurn, X,\V. 

Nesbitt, William, Esq. Junior Carlton Chib, Pall-mall, S.^V, 

Neville, Lieut. -Col. Edward. 6, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S'. TV 
Newall, Wm. Johnstone, Esq. 33, South-street, Park-lane, TV. 

I Newbatt, Benjamin, Esq., r.s.s., &c. 7, Vicarage-gardens, Campden-hiU, TV. 

New'by, Edwin H., Esq. Cdatham-hiiUdings, Xcwdjridge-street, E.C. 

Newdigate, Lieut. -Col. Francis W, (Coldstream Guards). 26, Seyynour-street, 
TV. ; and Byrkley-lodge, Xecd'vood Forest, Barton-upon-Trent. 

Newman, Geo. G., E^q. 75 and 76, Cornhill, E.C. 

Newman, Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. 9, Gt. Camherland-place, Syde-park, W. 
Newton, Alfied P., Esq. 15, Shefield-gardens, Campden-hillj TV 
2l9oNewton, Wm., Esq. .11, Mitre-court, Temple, E.C. 

Nichola.s, W., Esq. 2, Shirley-villas, Prospect-hill, Walthamstow. 

Nicholl, Henry John, Esq. 16, Hyde-park-gate, TV. 

Nichols, James, Esq, 22, Laurence Pountney-lane, E.C. ; and The Mount, 
Kenley, Surrey, 

I *Nichols, Robert C., Esq. 5, Sussex-place, TV 
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Ixxix 


• T«ar'of " 
Election. 

1856 

1875 

I 

1868 j 

1869 ! 

1868 I 

1871 I 
1836 

1873 

1864 
1858 

1874 

1857 

1876 

1865 
1876 

1872 

1860 

1861 

1865 

1875 
1862 
1862 


Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., d.c.l. The Graa je^ Totterxclje, Ilcrts^ X, 

Nicholson, Robert, Esq. Loan End-house^ Xorh un^ ne 'r Bennok-on-Tveeed, 
NorthumheEand. 

Nicol, Geo. Wm., Esq. 312, South Lamheth-ro id, S. TT'', 

*Xicol, Robert, Esq. Reform Cluby S, W. : and Westminster^palace-hofel^ S.W. 

Nicol, Wm,, Esq. 10, Ashk'j -street, Vietorio-strect, S.W.; and Fawsyde, 
Kenneff, Kincardine. 

22 ooNicols, Arthur Robert, Esq, 11, ChHrch-}' 0 *a', Hampstead, A". TT'. 

Nicolson, Vice-Admiml Sir Frederick Wm. Er'skine, Bart., C.b. 15, Wi7/tam- 
street, Loicndcs-square, S. W, 

Nimmo, Rev, R., R.N. Mill-house, Grintchcster, near Cambridge; and 
H.M.S. ‘ Lord Warden.’ 

Nissen, H. A., Esq. Marh-lane, E.C. 

Nix, John H., Esq. 77, Lomhard-street. E.C. 

*Noldwritt, Jno. Spencer, Esq. 352, Alb my-road. CainbericcU, S.E. 

*Nolloth, Admiral Matthew S. A \'2, Aduny, Piccadilly, W, ; and United 
Service Club, S. W, 

Norman, Copt. Chaides B. Care of Delia and Londai Bank, 76, King WiV/tam- 
street, E.C. 

Norman, H. J., E<q. 4, Halhin-strcct, Grosrrnor-placc, S'. W. 

Normandy, Fiank, Esq. 6, Charch-meadoT's. West-hill, Sydenham. S.E. ; and 
3 , GarJcn-c airt. temple. E.C. 

22 roNorris, Chailes, Esq. 121, Wood-street, E.C. ; and Marischal-road, Lee^ 
Kent. 

Norris, Hany, Esq. Colvnial-oflce, W. ; and 4, Little St. James’ s-strect. S. W. 

North, Alfred, Esq. 23, Lansduu ne-crescent, Xottinj-hill, W. 

Northumberland, Ali.;ernon George, Duke of. 2, Grosvenor-place, »?. W. 

Norton, Geo., Esq., m.a. 2, Gloacestcr-placc, Ilyde-park, IF. 

Notman, Henry Wilkes, Esq. 7, Great Marlborough-street, B"’. 

Nourse, Henry, Esq. Conservative Club, S. IF 


1858 

1875 

1858 


1875 


1863 

1877 

1876 

1873 
1861 

1874 


*Oakeley, R. Banner, Esq. 

Oates, Wm. Edward, Esq, Meanieoo^Jskle. nejr Leeds. 

Ogilvie, Edward D., Esq. Yulgillar, Clarence-river, Xe^ South Wales. Care 
of Messrs. Mai’ryat and Sons, Laurence Pountney-lane, E.C. 

22 2o0gilvie, Geo. M., Esq. 14, St. James' s-squarc, S.W. ; ami Raleigh Club, 
Regent-street, S. IF. 

^gilvy, Col. Thos. 23, Grafton-st., Piccadilly, TF.; and Ruthven, Forfarshire,X,B» 
O’Halloran, Joseph Sylvester, Esq. 1, Whitehall-gardens, jF. TF. 

*0’Keetfe, Commr, Yelverton, R.N. 14, Avington-grove, Penge, S.E. 

Older, W. Aug., Esq. Carrington-lodge, Richmond. 

Oldershaw, Capt. Robert Piggott. 74, Waruvick-square, Belgrave-road, S.W, 
Oldham, Surgeon-Major C. F. Care of Rev.J, L. Morris, Fillongleyt Coventry ^ 
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List of Fellows of the 


Tew of 
£lccttoa. 

1870 

1855 

1866 

1845 

1838 

1867 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1853 
1861 
1875 
1852 
1875 
1870 
1875 

1844 

1873 

1875 

1868 


1874 

1873 

1877 

1876 

1870 

1865 

1870 

1872 

1873 
1838 

1869 

1870 
1885 

1863 

1884 


Oldham, Henry, Esq., M.p. 4, Cctve7uiish’'pJacey TH 
OUpHant, Laurence, Esq. Athenceum Club, S. W, 

Oliver, Major S, P., 12th Brigade R.A. Care of Rev, ^V. Oliver, Bovinger^ 
rectory, Ongar, JCssex. 

223 o* 0 inmanney, Admiral Erasmus, C. b., f.r.s., f.r.a.3, 6, Tallot-square, 
park, W. ; and United Service Club, S, TV, 

*0mmamiey, H. M., Esq. Blackheath, S.E„ 

Ormathwaite, John Benn-B"alsh, Lord, Berkeley^sguare, IB. 

*Orxnei'od, Henry Mere, Esq. Broughton-^park, Manchester. 

Orpen, F. H. S., Esq, Barkly, Griqualand West, South Africa, 

Orred, Chas. F. d’Angers, Esq, 34, Rutland-gaie, S, W, 

Osborn, Sir George K., Bart. Travellers^ Club, S, IV. ; and Chicksand-priory, Beds, 
*Osborne, Lieut.-Col. Willoughby. Political Agent, Bhopal, Schira, India, 
Osbourne, Jno. Smyth, Esq., jun. Heath-house, Stapleton, Bristol. 

Osweli, William Cotton, Esq. Groomhridge, Kent, 

324oOverall, Wm. Henry, Esq., f.S.a. Guildhall, E.C. 

*Overbeck, M. le Chev. G. de. Hong-Kong, Care of Messrs. King and Co., 
65, Cornhill, E.C, 

Overbury, E. F>q. (Madras Civil Service). 14, St. James's -square, S'.!!. 
♦Pverstone, Samuel, Lord, M.A., m.r.i. 2, Carlton-gardens, S,W,; and 
Wickham-park, Surrey, 

Oxenham, Edward Lavington, Esq, Kutcomhe-house, Weyhndge, S^irrey. 

Oxley, Fredk., Esq. 23, Gloucester-crescent, I/yde-park, W. 

Owden, Thomas S., Esq, Mount-pleasant, Philip-lane, Tottenham, 


Packe, William, Esq. 1, Cavendish-square, IV. 

Page, George Gordon, Esq., c.E. 4, Great James-street, Gray's-inn, W.C. 

Page, Wm. Irving, Esq. Wiinhledon-cornmon, S. W. 

225 o*PaUett, Kobt. Hy. Chas., Esq. Theydon-hall, Theydon Bois, Essex. 

Palmer, F. J., Esq., r.n. 8, Cullum-street, E.C. 

♦Palmer, Captain George, r.n. Eshhank-lodge, BoUem-road, Eosthmime. 
♦Palmer, John Linton, Esq., Surg. r.n. 24, Rock-park, Rockferry, Cheshire. 
Palmer, Joseph, Esq., b.a., &c. Wells, Swnerset. 

Palmer, J. Horsley, Esq. 56, Cromvcell-road, Queen' s-gate, S.W. 

♦palmer, Samuel, Esq, 

♦Palmer, T. G. A., Esq. 5, Paper-buildings, Inner Temple. E.C, 

Pannel, Charles S., Esq. Walton-lodge, Torquay, 

♦Papengouth, Oswald C., Esq., c.E. Care of W. Hornxhrook, Esq., 6, Regent's- 
square, W.C, f ^ f f if 

226 o*Paris, H.R.H. le Comte de. 

Parish, Captain A. 1 , WelHngton-place, Guildford. 
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Year of ^ 
-Electioa. ' 

1876 


1849 


1833 

1874 

1873 

1866 

1875 

1873 j 
1850 I 
1873 i 
1877 I 


1850 


1876 

1877 
1872 

1872 

1873 


1874 

1859 

1867 

1871 

1875 

1876 
1876 
1 863 

1868 
1858 

1876 

1874 

1872 

1877 

1847 


♦Parish, Ohas. Woodbine, Esq. Care of Messrs, Egeriony Huhhard and Co,, St, 
Petersburg, 

♦Parish, Capt. John E., r.n. Armg and Navy Club, S,W, Care of 
Messrs, Stilvcell, ArundeUstrect, Strand, 

♦Parish, Sir Woodbine, K.C.H., f.r.s., &c. Quarry-house, St, Leonards-on-Sea, 
Park, Abraham, Esq. VCarrimj ton-terrace, Asldoii-under-Lync ; and Morning^ 
daleAiouse, Penfreicshirc, N.B. 

Park, James Dickson, Esq. 48, Queen* s-g de-gardens. South Kensington, S.W, 
Parker, Capt, Francis G. S, (54th liegiment), F.G.S., a.i.C.e, Morar, Gualior. 
♦Farkei, Honourable Fi-ancis, 94, S'.H”. ; and 9, King* s-Bench- 

lealh, Temple, E,C, 

Parker, James, Esq. 45, Zeinster-square, H gde-park, TV. 

22 70paikes, Sir Harry S., K.C.B., H.M. Minister Plenipotentiary, &c., in Japan. 
Parkin, George Lewis, Esq. 22, Park-hme, TT'. 

Parkin, Thomas Estj^ , M.A. 3, Pve M nisigny, Paris. Care of Bt":. John 
Parkin, Ildton-vicaraje, Hastings. 

♦Parkyns, Mansfield, Esq., F.z.s. Arthur's Club, St, James^s-street, S, W. ; and 
.59, Prince* s-S'pia re, Baysicider, IT". 

Parlane, Ja^,, Esq. Appleby -lodge, Pushohne, Maiichcstcr, 

Parr, Commander Alfred A, Chase, R.x. Pouys-lodgc, Bicklcy, Kent. 

Parry, Edward, Esq. 290, Camden-road. N, IT". 

♦Parry, Francis, Esq. Stoney Stretton-hall, Yockleton, near Shy'eusbury, 

Pasco, Captain Crawford, R.N. Care of Messrs. Case and Zondensack, 1, James- 
street, Adelphi, TT ”. ; ^ Proc* to Capt. J. E. Davis, R.N’., Hydrographic- 
officc. 

Pass, Elias de, Esq. 2, Kensinjton-gardcns-terrace, Hyde-park, TV. ; and The 
Zodge, Bcmbrldge, Isle of Wight. 

2 28oPasteur, Marc Henry, Esq. 38, Mtncing-Iarie, E.C. 

Paterson, John, Esq. 15, Coleman-strcct, E.C. 

Pattereon, Jas. Wilson, Esq. Poscland, Waverley, Balti/nore Co., U.S.A, 
Patterson, Myles, Esq. 28, Gluccster-j la' e, Hyde-park, TT . 

♦Patteison, Capt, Richd. K. The Park, Csottinghani. 

Patterson, Colonel Wm, Thos. Laird. 6, Sjji ing-gardens, /S'. TT, 

Pattinson, J., Esq. 21, Bread-street, E.C. 

Paul, J, H,, Esq,, M.D. The Terrace, Candjcrvell, S.E, 

Paul, Joseph, Esq. Onnonde-house, Ptyde, Isle of Wight, 

Pauli, Capt. W, B., r.n,, H.M.C., Porto Rico. Care of Messrs. Woodhead and 
Co., Chat ing-cross, S.W. 

2290PauLon, W. IL, E&q,, B.A. St. Zaic/cnrc-viciiragc. P(Un<ignte. 

Paxton, Robert Chas., Esq. 24, Stafford-terrace. Phillimorc-gardens, TT. 

Payne, Lieut.-Col. Geo. Massey. East l/vha Cnttul Sen ice C'ub, 14, Jamci, s- 
S'guare, S.W. 

♦Paynter, William, Esq., F.R..\.S. 21, Belgrave-square, S.W,; and Camborne- 

house, Pichinond, Surrey, 
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Ixxxii 


List of Fellows of the 


Year of ■ 
Election. 

1853 

1876 
1863 

1877 

1874 
1853 

1875 
1860 
1872 

1858 

1874 

1875 
1875 

1871 

1875 

1874 

1868 

1863 

1859 
1874 
1853 

1865 

1860 
1865 

1859 

1865 
1862 

1876 
1862 
1857 

1860 
1860 
1871 

1866 


Peacock, George, Esq, SiarcrosSy near Exeter. 

Pearcy, Joseph, Esq. 1*27, Enjlcfidd-road, Islington^ -V. 

Pearse, Captain R. B., 9, Hgde~parh^st reefy TV. 

Pearson, Arthur A,, E&q. Cohmal-o ffi.ee y S, IT. 

Pechey, J. T. Primrose, E^q. Lcytonstuney Essex, 

♦Peckover, Alexander, Esq., F.L.s. 

2300 *Peek, Cuthbeii; E., Esq. Wi//ibfedondioicsej S, TT'. 

*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., jj.p, Wimblcdoiidionse, iS, 

*Peel, Captain Francis. Boxted'hoiLsCy Colchester. 

Peel, Right Hon. Sir Robert, Bart,, m.p., ox.b. 4, WhitehalU>gardenSy r 
and Dragton’manory Tamiro) th, 

*Pelham, Hon, Arthur L, Stanmc/'y levees, Sussex. 

*Pelly, Colonel Sir Le^Yis, K.c S.i. Mlndham ChO\ St. Jamcs^s-squarCy S.Mh 
Pelly, Capt, Richard W., n.:^. Trinity IluiisCy loxeerddlly E.G, j and Holme- 
crafty Walthamstov'^ E. 

Pembroke, George K. C. Hei bert, I:]ai 1 of, WUton-hotiSCy Salisbury ; and 
10, yictoriU’-S'iuarey TiiiiliLOj S. IT, 

Pender, Staff-Comm. D., Admiralty y Whitehall ; and Esquimalt, Thornton- 

hilly VSimhledony *5*. IH 

Pender, H, D., E&q. 18, Arlbiyton-strccty S. TH 
23 io*Pender, John, Esq. 18, ArUnyton-sireety S. IE. 

^Pennant, Colonel S. S. Douglas, Tenrhyn-castle , Bangor, 

♦Penrhyn, Lord. Tenrhyn-castle, Bangor, 

Pepys, Hon. Walter Courtenay. lEincZ/unn Club, St. James^s-squarCy 4 S’, TE, 

I Percy, Lieut.-General Lord Hem y IM., v.C-, K.c. i). (Guards)," Eaton-snuare.- 
S.W. 

I Pereira, Francisco E., Esq. 

Perkins, Sir Frederick, 31 , P. 71, Biissell-square, W.C. ; and Southampton, 
Perkins, William, Esq, Tosario, Argentine Republic. 

Perry, Sir Erskine, iNIember Indian Council. 36, Eaton-place, S. W, 

Perry, Gerald R., Esq. British Considatey Stockholm. 

2320 *Perry, WiUiam, Esq. 9, ^yancick-road, Upper Clapton, N.E, 

Fetch, Richd., Esq. 16, W cstbournc-p'irky Hyde-parh, IK 
Peter, John, Esq. Consercathe Club, S. W. 

♦Peters, William, Esq. 

♦Petherick, John, Esq. St. Goram HaecUy St. Austell, Cormcall, 

Petrie, Major Martin, 97th Regiment. Ilanoxer-lodyCy Kensington-parky TV. 
Fetter, G. Wm., Esq. Streatkam-grove, S.M\ 

Pharazyn, Robert, Esq. Wellington, Keio Zealand. Care of Alessrs, Scale 
and RogerSy 36, Hiirk-lane, E.C. 

Phayre, Maj,-Gen. Sir Arthur, c.B., K.C.s.i. (Governor of Mauritius.) Care 
of Messrs. II, S. King ayid Co., 45, Tall-mally S, W, ; and E. India United 
Service Club, S.W. 


1867 
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Tear of 
Election. 

1862 

1873 

1860 

1872 

1872 
1857 

1859 

1860 
1875 

1854 

1869 

1873 

1873 

1871 

1872 
1871 
1875 

1871 

1870 

1874 
1864 
1852 

1855 
1852 


1870 

1859 
1877 
1872 

1871 

1865 

1860 

1866 
1856 
1875 


Royal Geographical Society, 


♦PhentS John Samuel, E&q., ll.d., y.s.A., r.G.s. 5, Carlton-terrace, OaUey^ 
street, S, TT'’. 

2330 *Philbnck, FieJenck AtIol}»hu3, 2S, Avcnnc-road, X.W. 

Philip, George, Esq. 32, Fleet-street, E,C, 

Philipps, Herbeit Ree^, Esip In/Jii-ffTicc, TV. 

Philipps, Sutherland Rees-, Esq,, m.d. 3, Berhclcy-pl ice, Cheltenham, 

Phillimore, Ik-Admiral Augustus, ShcJpcIJ, Jurcham, Ifaats ; and India 
United Sendee Club, S. Tik 

Phillimore. Charles r>agot. Esq. Hurley Hunor-housc, Gnat 2{arlovi ; rnJ 
India-ojfice, S. IV. 

Phillimore, Capt. Brough (Grenadier Guards). 5. John-st., Berheke-sq., TV. 
Phillips- IVt/o/'Vv, C. L.. Ksq,, Vice-Consul, Keitth. Care cf J, IV. Sinclair, 

2, East I/uha-iacnne, E.C. 

Phillips, Major-Geneial Sir B. Travell. United Service Club, i?. TV. 

Phillips, Edwd. Aug., Ksq. 11, Cm rt St. Hlenky E.C, 

2340 Phillips, Goo. \V., i^q. Cure of Jnj. Marsh, Esq., 29, IHjh-strcct, Maidstone- 
Philp, Capt. Eras, Lumb (Royal Scots Greys), S<dpcrtjn-p irh, near Cheltenha m ; 

and Army and Xavy Club, iS. IV. 

Pliilpott, E<hva 2 ’ti P., Esq., yi.T>., LL.T>. Poo\\ Eyrsetshire. 

*Pickeiing, John, Esq. 28, Sprinyf eld-mount, Leeds, 

PickeisgilR Wm. CuulitVe, Ik^q. 5S, Prince\'(jate, S'. TT7 

Pieice, John 'Iimbrell, E'-q. (Bariistor-at-law ,, 3, Middle Temple-lane, Temple; 

St. IL , ^ ; and Pcforni Ckb, S. TV 

Pierce, Josiah, E-q. 12, Beaufort-y irJens, Brompton-ro M, S. TT3 
Pigott, Robt. Turtle, Esq., D.C.L. dilinor-parh, Lee, Kent ; and 36, Southampton- 
street, Strand, IV.C. 

Pigott, Thoma> Oigl^y, Esq. ]V/r-oyiec, Pall-maU, IV 
♦Pigou, F. A. P., IVq. BartfoM, Kent. 

235 o*Pike, Captain John W., R.x. United Service Club, S. TT3 
Pilkington, James, Esq. Blachburn. 

♦Pirn, Captain Belrbid C. T., R.y., m.p, Leasid:, Klnysicood-road, Upper 
Xoni'ood, S.E. ; 2. Croicn-otjiee-rou', Temqde,L\C.; and Senior and Junior 
I United Sen ice Club,S.W. 

Pimblett, Rev. .Tames, 2'k Great Aicnham-street, Preston. 

Pinney, Coloiud William. 30, Berhcley-sqnare, TTk 

Pitcairn, Cecil Colvin. Esq , B.A. Xew Uniiersity Club, St. Janiesk-stre t, .V R'l 
Piaister, W. H., E^q., ii.R.C.S., kc, TotienJuva, Middlesex. 

Platt, Lieut. -Colonel Chas. Rowley. 4, Bolton-street, Piccadilly, TT". 

Player, John, E'-q. 22, Carpenter-road, Edyhaston, Binninyham. 

Playfair, Lieut.-Col. Robert Lambeit. H.B.M. Consul-General, Algiers, Care 
of Messrs, II. S. Kinj and Co., 45, Pall-maU, i!". B3 
236oPlowden, Charles C., Esq. The Cottage, Chislehurst, Kent, 

*Plowes, John Henry, Esq. 39, Yorh-terrace, PegenVs-park, ATTTT 
^Plunkett, Capt. Geo. T., R.E. Chatham, Care of Messrs, Cox and Co., Craiy s- 
court, TV ^ 
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List of Fellows of the 


Tear of — 
Election. 

1875 
1873 
1855 
1866 
1835 I 

1870 ! 
1877 ! 

1857 

1863 
187-i 

1871 
1868 

1871: 

1867 j 
1875 I 
1861 ; 

1862 I 

1864 I 
1874 
1859 

1868 
1864 
1870 
1873 

1873 

1873 

1868 

1869 

1869 

1852 

1873 

1376 

1860 

186S 

1873 


Pohl, Fianz Emil F, Hugo, Maisonnette^ Clapham-conimon^ U. 

Pollard, Hemy Thos., Esq. 4 Th.readiicedlC'‘Strect^ E.C. 

♦Pollexfen, Captain J. J. India. 

*PoIlington, John Horace, Viscount. 8, John-strect^ Berheleij^squarCy H. 
*Ponsonby, The Hon, Frederick (7. B, 3, Monnt-streety Groseenor^sqxLarCyMS , 
Poole, C. :\I., K^i., C.i:. CaiC of IV. T. Poole^ E^q., Ca> narvon. 

Poole, Capt. \Vm. John E. (60th Pioyal Kitles). 0, Grnnvidr-/»tr/:, It^eisho'i'. 
^'y.E. 

23 7oPope, Captain AVm. Agnew, U/Lwn Ctvh, Ti afatqar-sqxot, 

*Porcher, Cajjtain Edwin A., K.N, 60, Chester'Sqxiare^ S. U . 

*Porges, Theo<lore, E-^q. 57, Grosien^jr-strcct, Grosi'cnor-sqUif/’c^ 'Oid 

Anstin Friars^ E.C. 

*Poital, Wm. Richd., Esq., M.A. Tonje-house, Lo^’cr Xoruood^ S.E, 

Potter, Archibald Gilchrist^ E-^. Vdoodham-hdqc, Lavender-htll, W'inds- 
north, SAV. 

Potter, Richard, Esq, ^S'^an''^^s4-/^ouse, Stojiehouse, Gloucestershire. 

Potter, Wni. H., Esq. Care of G. T. Whde, Esq.. Kmrar i, TuiAing-common. 
Pound, Alf. Jno., E^q., M.A. 3, Xe^e-squarc, TJn'-'ohis hia, 

*Pounden, Captain Lonsdale. Junior United Service Cl^d)^ S.W. ; and Eroicns- 
mod, Co. Wexford. 

Povah, Rev. John V., M.A. 11, Endsleigh-strect, IV.C. 

2 3 80* Powell, F. S., Esq. 1, Cambridge-sqwire, Jfgde-pnrh, IV. 

Power, Edward, Esq. 16, Southitellgardens. South Kensington, S. W. 

Power, E. Pvawdon, E^q. (Retired Li^t, C»ylon Civil Service). lie y mod- 
lodge, Tenhg, South Wales ; and Thatched- House C<ub, S. W, 

Pownall, .John Fish, Esq. 03, Russell-square, IV. C. 

Powys, The Hon. Leopold. 16, Quceiishcrg -place, S TV. 

*Piance, Reginald IL, Esq. Frugnal, Ilampstc<td. 

Pieedy, Colonel H. William, The Chantry, Fladhurq, near Pershore, TVo/ves- 
td shire. 

Prentice, Edward, Esq. Care of Pi.ev. IT. The Pectonj, Ticyecell-hy- 

Thrapston, Xorthaviqjtonsh ire. 

♦Pievost, Admiral J. C. Hillside, Camberlcy. Farnhoro''-station, Hants. 

Price, Chatles S., Esq. Bryn Dericen, Xeath. 

239oPrice, F. G. H., Esq. 1, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Price, James, E^q. 8, Hon:ley-place, Makla-hill West. 

Price, James Olenie, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 14, Clement' s-inn, W.C. 

Price, J. M,, Esq., C.r. 

Prico, Sir Rose Lambcit, Bait. Xaval and Military Cluh, Piccadilly, IV. 
Puckett, Rev. Thomas William, M.A., f.s.a, 11, Lypiatt-terrace, Cheltenham ; 
and United Unaersity Cluh, Pall-mall East, TT^. 

Piideaux, Capt. W. F., Bombay Staff Corps. Care af Messrs. King and Co., 
45, Pan-mall, S. TV. 

Prince, John Sampson, Esq. 34, Craven-hill-gardens, Hjdc-parh, TV. 
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1861 
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1871 
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* Pringle, A., Esq. Selkirk^ N,B. 

*Pringle, Thomas Young, Esq. Reform C/u5, 5.11'. 

240o*Prinsep, Edw. Aug., Esq., B.C.S., Commissioner of Settlements in the Puiijauh, 
Uhiritsnr. Care of ^[essrs. //. 5. King and Co,, 65, Cornhill, L.C, 

Pritchard, Lieut. -Col. Gordon Douglci>. Jj<,ngal, 

Probjm, Maj.-Geneial Sir Dighton 5Iacnaughten, K.c.S.i., Y.c., c.ii. Queen Anite 
maimon, .'>t. James s~p>irh, S,W. 

Piocter, Juo., Esq. Cronncell-honse, Kmj Preston, Leeds; and 2, Cro^> n-oMcc- 
ro>c, Tetuph, E.C. 

Proctor, Samuel, E-sq. (Head Marier, Bnroin^h Scho<>ls, San Fernando, Trinidad). 

Care of E, II. Penneg, Esp, 17, Lime-street, E.C, 

•Prodger^, Edwin, Esq, TJie lleetory, Ayott St. Peter* s, Herts. 

Protheroe, Capt. 5Iontague. Cire (f Messrs. Gn'ndtay and Co,, Piu liameat- 
street, S. IE. ; and Junior Vmtid Service C'u'q S’. IE. 

Piotheroe, PrV'^e, Esq, Gothic-cottage, Adeiaidc-road, Snr:>ito7i. 

Prouse, 0>\vald Chiton, Esq. L>'i-ihto/i-h'rise, Anerleg-j/arh, S’.if. 

Prout, John William, Esq., M.A., Barrister-aNLaw. At^ienaum Club, S.^y. ; 
and Xeasdon, Middlesex, K, IE. 

24IO^^yce-Jone^, John, Esq. Groic-p irh A^chool, lE/va'Aam. 

Piyor, Eev. Jno. Eade. Bcanmgton-rectory , Stevenage, Ileils. 

*Puget, Lieut.-Colonel J. 5, Ilyde-park-terrarc, S. Ecjisington, S.^^ , 

Puleston, John H., Esq. 2, Pidace-gate, Kensdigton, IE. 

Puller, Arthur Giles, Esq. Athenieum Club, S. 11, Arthu}''s Club, 5.11.; ond 
Youngsbury, lEare. 

Pullman, Henry, Esq. Grove-end, Chisuich, 

Pullman, Jno., Esq, Grove-end. Ch'Sx ich. 

Punster, Wm. B., Esq. 1 and 2, Gt'osvenor-vdlas, Merton-rO'^^d, 11 a^ids’ orth, 

Purcell, Edwaid, Esq., LL.d. Vihitchurch, Monmouth. 

Purdon, Lieut. George Frederic, k.n, 

2420*Pusey, Sidney E. Bouverie, Esq. 

Pycroft, Sir Thomas, K.C.S.I. 17, C lev eland-^gar dens, Hjde-pork, IE. 


Quin, Lord George. 15, Bclgrave-sqiiarc, 5. IE 

Quin, John Thoma% Esq. Care of Mr. Jno. B. 115 Hants, 36, Hdliaaiiey 7 -! 0 iid, 
Camden-road, X. 

Quin, T. Francis, Esq. yVhitelands, High-street, Clapham, 5.11. 


Radoliffe, Sir Joseph P., Bart. 

♦Radstock, Granville Augustus, Lord. 30, Bryanston-spiarc, IE. 
Rae, Edward, Esq. Devonshire-road, Birkenhead, 
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1874 

1876 
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1875 
1869 
1872 


Kae, Henry, Esq. 15, Old^S'i'-iare^ Liacoln s-nia ; and Oxjv/'d toil CtOnb/'idje 
Club, Pall-mnll, S. ir. 

*Kae, James, Esq. 32, PhilUniore-gardens, Kchsingt.-Uf H'. 

43oRae, John, Esq„ M.D., JX.D. 2, Addison-gurdens South, Jlolland^viUas-road, 
Kensington, IV, 

Eae, Jiio., Esq., f.S.a. 9, Miiidiij-hme, r.C\ 

Kahim, Mirza Mohamed, 6, Peinbridic-tcri oce, Sjoun j~<jrovc, Islcicorth. 

Kahlei, John, Em^. 1o3, OintdL'ii^ru'td, JV.H. 

Raikes, Francis Wm., Esq. Junior Carlton Club. 

Raleigh, Rev. A., 1>.D. 27, Ludbrohe-grOKC, U'. 

Ralh, Eustratius, Esq. 93, L'inc<ii>ter-gate, H. 

Ralli, Pandell, Esq. 17, Peljrnvc-square, S.\V, 

Ralston, \V. K. 8hedden, Esq., m.a. Pritish j\fifse>'.u, TV.C. 

Rambaut, John, Esq., Ji.D, The Grange, Godstunc^ Surreg. 

:44oR<imsay, Alex., Ei>q. Kihnorcg-lodgc^ Castlebar, Paling, H, 

Ramsay, F. IV, Hutcliinsoii, E-'-q., :M.D. 15, Soiaersct-‘strcet, Portnian^sguarc, 

Ramsay, John, Esq. Islay, K.P. 

Ramsay, Major Jno. Straloch, AherdeendUre. 

*Ramsden, Richard, Esq., b,a. Camp-hlll, X^mcaton. Wbirycichshire* 

*iiandell, Rev. Thomas, B.A. Hnis'is School fur /'Oys, Tauntun. 

Kiinkin, Capt. Fias. W. Xorth'''ich'i:ill'', Clifton, Giuticesterijnirc j and Junior 
Xaval and 21ihtarg Club, Fall-mall, S. IV. 

Rankin, William, Esq, Ticrnaleagnc, Canid majh, Donegal. 

’^Ransom, Edwdn, Esq. Kempstone, near Bedford. 

Rapier, Richard C., Esq., c.i:. 5, Wcstmiastcr-clutmbcr'^, SAW 

245oRassam, Hormuzd, Esq. Xtnevch-honsc, Spring-groie, hk'narth. 

Ratcliff, Colonel Chailes, F.S.A. Athenceum Club, SAY.; Kdgbaston, Firming^ 
ham ; and Dooming College, Cambridge. 

Rate, Lachlan Macintosh, Esq. 9, South AuiJley-strcet, TV. 

Ravenscroft, W. H., Esq. 3, Bcrhclcy-gardens, Campden-hill, Kensington, IV. 
Ravenstein, Ernest G., Esq, Alpha-cottage, Loni-road, BrUton, /S. TV. 
Rawlings, H. D., Esq. ChalkAuU, Kingsbury, A'. TV. 

Rawlims, Wm. Donaldson, Esq., m.a. IS, TJoan-street, 2[ayfair, TV, 

Rawlinson, i^ir Chiistopher. 23, Eaton-place, -S'. TTl ; and Aldinghourne-house, 
Chichester. 

♦Rawlinson, Major-General Sir Henry C., k.c.b., d.c.l., ll.d., f.r.s. Atkenceum 
Club, S.W*; anJ 21, Charles-street, Berheley-squarc, TV. 

I Rawsou, Christopher, Esq. 9, Victjria-chambcrs, TTt’s^/nms^c?', S. W* 

I 246oRawson, Philip, Esq. Woodhurst, Crawley, Sussex. 

Lawson, Sir P^wson Wm., K.c.ii.G., c.B. 'Womhicell-hall, Gravesend. 

Rawson, Lieut. Wyatt, r.j;. 

Piay, Major Alfred William. The lodge, Brixton-oval, S. TTT 
Ray, Geoige H., Esq., m.d. Bengal. 
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1875 

1873 

1876 
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1864 
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1875 


*riayleigh, LoiJ. ^Vithanl^ E':^cx\ 

Read, Frederick, Esq. 45, Lcinstcr-squ <re^ T17 
Read, F. W. C., Esq. 

Redhead, R. Milne, K<q., r.L.s. SprinifielU SccJle'j^ ^lanchcster ; Consercatkc 
Club, /S'. IR. ; and Junior Cirllon Club, S.W. 

*Redmaii, John B., E'-q., C.t:. 25, Ore it Goj/yr-sircct, *9. ir. 

247oReed, Andrew* Holmes, Esq. J^n'hrncad, Vagc-<jrccn, I'otttnhai.-. 

*Rehdon, George, E^q. 2, Great T'ju:cr-stj ed, E,C. 

*Reid, David, Esq. 

Reid, Restock R., Esq. Athcnccum Clnh^ i?. IE. ; and 122, Hcs/i'OiO’ne- 
terrace^ IE. 

Reilly, Anthony A<lams, E^-q. Eel/nont, JlulUngar. 

*Reiss, James, Esq. 7, Crunvccll-ro id^homcs, South Jvensington^ SA\ . 

Uemfry, Jno., E'iq, The Grange^ Ei jhting'dcd niCj ClajJiam-conunon, /S'. TE 
*Renuie, Jolin Keith, Esq., M. Camh. 2, Ecdcst07isqu rrc, /S'. B. 

♦Rennie, M, B., Esq., C.r. Care of James /A’n?uV, Esq,y 9, JJotcomb-streety 
Belg rave-square^ /S'. B' 

Rennie, W., Esq. 6, Great Cnmbci'laiid-phtcc^ B7 
243oRensha\v, Chas. B., Esq. EUi-rd,,'^ Trnfr< »'--hire, X. V>. 

♦Renwick, <5eneral \V. F., K.r:, IS, CanJ>ridge-garJy.iis^ KJ'jUrn, A.B. 

Reuter, Julius, Baion de. Kciisuigbrn-palace-gardcns, B7 
Reynardson, Henry Biicli, I-Nq. Adfcdf near Tctsu'oi'th, Oxfo7'dshh'e, 

Reynolds, IVni. Hy., Esq. Care rf ^^cssrs, arut Co., 65, Cornhill, E,C, 
Rhodes, Arthur John, Esq, lhr/:-riY/o, Londun-> t'ad^ St. Albans. 

Rhodes, Hon. \Vm. Barnard, Mom. T.ogis. Council, Xew Zealand. ^^e^ingtonf 
Xcic Zeal nid j care f>f ^J'ssrs, Jas, Morrison and Co., 4, Fcnchitrch- 
street, E.C. 

♦Ricardc-Seaver, Major F. Ignacio. Consc)'iati> e C/'d>, St. James* Sy EB. 

Rice, \Vm., Esq. Apsleg-oiJ, Hcmcl TIempdead. 

Richards, Alfred, Esq. Tevhcshuripljdgc. Eo rest-hill. 

24 qoRichards, Capt. F, \V., R.N. United Scrvi'c Club ; auj II.M.S. ^ Devastation f 
Channel Squadron. 

Richards, Admiral George H., F.u.s,, C.B. 24, Warrington-crescenty Maida- 
vale, B". 

Richards, M. \V. Esq. Shorc-rerMy S. Ilarhiegy E. 

Richai*dson, F., Esq, Junipcr-hally Mickleliam, Dorking, 

Kichai*dson, \V, Brown, E^q, Darlaston'rcctorg y ^Vednesburgt Staffordshire, 
Rider, T. F., Esq. The Grove, Clapham-road, SAY. 

Riddell, Lieut. H, S, Hutton. JJalifax, Xova Scotia. 

Rideal, John, Esq. DciondodgCy ^Jagnic-roail, Jhrcst-hill. 

Ridley, F. H., Esq. 44, Alexaiulra-roady St. John*s-uoody jV. B* 

Ridley, George, Esq. 2, Charlcs-streety Bcrhelcg-squarey B^. 

250oRidpath, James Lionel, Esq. Devon-lainiy 'Wunbledon-parh, 

Ridpath, Thomas Alex., Esq. 9, Belsizc-pai'k, Hampstead, 
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1865 j 
1860 

1875 
1861 
1870 , 

1868 j 

1863 ! 
1873 ' 
1870 
1875 I 

1873 j 
1872 ! 
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1864 1 
1859 l 
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1864 j 

1874 j 

1865 i 


1876 

1862 

1860 

1855 I 
1850 


♦Rigbv, Major-Genei'al Christopher Palmer. On'enta^ Clnb^ IP.; and 14, J/ans- 
field-street , IP. 

Riler, Captain Charges Henry, Junior United Seriicc Club^ S.W, 

Rintoul, Robert, Esq. Windham Club, S, IP, 

Ripen, Geo, Fred k. Sam., Marquis of, F.R.s. 1, Carlton-<jiv'dcns, ; ffnd 
Studley Hoyal, Bipon, * 

Ritehie, Rer. George St. Martin (Chaplain to the Forces). 

Robarts, H. C., Esq. 41, Lo^i ndes-sqiiure, >5'. IP. 

Roberts, Rev\ Chas. M. The Grammar-school, Monmouth, 

♦Roberts, Charles \V., Esq. Penrith-house, UJ'ra-roaJ, Prixion, S.W. 
25 ioRoberts, Capt. E. Wynne. Olouccsfer-pkice, Portman-squorc, IP.; (tnd 
Kutjield-lodye, Pvuchen-end, Pox moor, Herts. 

Roberts, W. C„ Esq. Xew Zealand. Care of the Paul: of Xe>r Zealand, 
50, Old Brood-bt reet, E,C. 

Robertson, A. D., Esq. 53, Quceii’s-jaie, iS'. IP. 

Robertson, A. Stuait, Esq., :ir.D. * 

Robertson, Sir D. Brooke, c.u., H.M, Consul. Canton, Care of 2Iessrs. IL 
King and Co., 65, Cot nh ill, E.C. 

Robertson, O. I, U., Esq. 174, C ha thain- street, Eilhiier-square, Liverpool. 
♦Robertson, Graham 31ooj'e, Esq. 21, Cleveland-square, Idyde-park, IP. 
♦Robertson, James Xisbet, Esq. Yev'lands, Panstead, Surrey, 

Boliertson, Rev. J. 8. S., m.a., f.r.a.s. Dancrub-castle, Dimc/'idj-parhy. 
Punning, Perthshire, X.B. 

Robertson, R. B., Esq., H.M. Consul, Yokohama, Japan. 

252 oRobertson, Major Wheatley. 35, Queen" s-gardens, IP, 

Robinson, Alfred, Esq. Elm-hank, Hnddersjicld. 

♦Robinson, AHhur M., Esq. 32, Devonshire- road, Claiighton, Birhenhe al. 
Robinson, Capt, t, C. B., U.N. The Mount, Wilmimjton, Dart ford. 

Robinson, Henry, Esq., Jr.r.c.E., f.g.S. 7, Westminster-chamhers, S.W. 
Robinson, H. 0., Esq. 6, South-street, Finsbury, E.C. 

Robinson, Sir Hercules G. R„ K.C.M.G. (Governor of Xew South Wales.) Messrs. 
Burnett, 17, Surrey-street, IP. (7. 

Robinson, John, Esq. Care of E. Street, Esq., 30, CornluU, E.C. 

Robinson, John, Esq., c.E. 2, Wcs'tminster-chanibers, S. IP. 

Robinson, J, R., Esq., ll.d., f.S.a. Scot., ll-D., F.R.s. A. du Yord, Copenv 

l^gen, F.G.S. Edin., Jlembre Soeiete Asiatique de Paris, &c. South-terrace, 
De'xshnry. 

253 oRobinson, J. T., Esq. 20, Bloomsbury -square. IP.C 

Robinson, Colonel Sir John Stephen, Bart. Arthurs Club, S. IP ; and 2l>, 
Park-lane, IP. 


Kobinson, Mr. Sejjamt (b.c.). 8, KingU-Bench-icalk, Temple, E.C. ; cni/ 43-, 
Mecklenhurgh-square, W.C. 

Robinson, Thomas F., Esq., f.I.s. Belmont-Mge, Anerley, S.E. 
nobm on, Captain Walter F., r.n. 15, Montpellier-vilkte, Brighton. 
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1872 

1870 

1830 

1860 

1874 
1877 
1863 
1874 1 

1872 j 

1861 I 

1863 I 
1866 I 

1871 j 

1873 j 

1868 ! 

1872 '■ 
1861 

1870 
1857 I 


1876 

1876 


1870 

1864 

1839 

1864 

1874 

1876 

1872 

1868 

1863 

1876 

1856 

1876 

1874 

1861 

1861 


j Robinson, Wm., CulonkiUofficc , ti. U' 

j Robinson, Hon. W. C. F., Governor of AVi'^tern Australia. C<^rc of the 
Colonial-office. 

I *Rodd, James Rennell, Esq. 29, Bcanfoi UtjarJcns, S.W. 

I Roe, Capt. Hon. Jno. Septimus. Sui'Toyor-General, W. Austmlia. Cu c cf 
! Ellis JcrvoisCf 7, Eu^ton-placc, LcfWiuijton. 

Rogers, Captain Ebenezer. a?. (>./*., Chester. 

I 254 oRogers, Edwaid C.. E>q. T/uxe Croittcs A^chun, Sfotfoldf Ba^lO' 

Rogers, John T., Esq. ScxenO'ihs. 

Rogerson, Geo. Russell, Estp, F.u.a.s. 'SVnt€rlijO-C'dta<jc^ near LiiC/pool, 
RoUeston, W, Vilett, Esq, 

Kollo, Lord. Dumcrieffi-castlej 2It>ffiat^ S.B. 

Ronn, il. Hermann von, Ladbrukc-lodgc. L>idhro\c-S'2v,art\ TE. 

Rooke, Major \V., r.a. Borniosa^ Lymuvjton. Hants. 

Rooks, Geo. Arthur, E>q. 24, Old B^trlui IE. 

Rosa, Dr. Don Manuel Gonzalez de la, m.a.t:. (Piofes'^or of Rhdosophy,. 

ITniversity of San Majcos, Lima.) SO, < inddford-strret. BvsscU-stj.j E.C. 
Rose, Hpnrj, E>q. 8, Porchcster-^quarc . Hijdc-parh, TE, 

255 oRose, H. Cooper, E<q., m.d. ILnnpstciid, A2 IE. 

Rose, Jas. Anderson, Esq. W<indsv'orth^ Snrrey^ aS. TE . and 11, Sallshnrij- 
street. TE.C. 

Rose, The Right Hon. Sir John, 18, Qnccid Ihjdc-parh^ S'. IE, 

♦Rose, Colonel Sir \Vm. Auder>on, Alderman, r.n.s.L. Ciirlton Clnb^ S'. TTL ; 
63, Tipper Thames-streety BA\; and U}‘pcr Tvotduj^ S.V^ . 

Rosenthal, L., Esq, 10, Ih'fi{iiirrr-{rrr<trt\ IE. 

Ross, Lieut. 'Col. E. C. Care of Messrs. Grindlay ant? Co., Parliament-street^ 

S. W. 

Ross, Capt. Geo, Ernest Augustu-^. Forfat'-housCy Cronvi'cU-road^ South Ken- 
sington j S. IE. 

^Roundel), C, S., Esq, bd, Ct omn di-road^ South Kensington, aS'. TE, 

♦Rous, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Henry John. 1.3, Berkeley-sguare, TT . 

♦Routh, E. J., Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.s., &c. St. Peter s College, Cambridge. 
256oRoutledge, Edmund, E'^q. 40, Clanricarde-gitrdens, Baysicater, IT", 

Routledge, Thomas, E'^'][. Claxhc^ojk, Sa?iderland. 

♦Row, A. y. Nuising, Esq. Daha-garden, Vizagnpatam, India. Care of 
Messrs. King and Co., 65, Cornhdl, E.C. 

♦Rowlands, Percy J., Estp India-office, S. TE. 

Rowley, Captain C., R.X. 33, Cadogan-place, S. TT’'. 

Royse, Capt. E. C., R.N. 31, Poyal-avcuHe, S.Mh 
Rucker, J. Anthony, Esq, Blachheath, S.E. 

Rudgu, Wm. Newland, Esq. 9, St. James s-st red, C.TT:; ant? LthglAvn, 
Torqway, De^'on. 

Rum bold, Capt. H. E. TE, Junior U7iitcd Service Club, S.W . 

♦Rumbold, Charles James Augustus, Esq. 5, Percival-terrace, Brighton. 

25 yoRumbold, Thomas Henry, Esq. 38, Sussex-square, Bt igldon. 
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1868 I 

1873 I 
1852 1 

1875 

1874 

1869 

1873 

1874 
1867 

1862 

1863 

1867 

1868 
1873 
186 i 
1875 


Ramley, Major-General Randall, 16, L aton^tci'nicey Eaton-s^lU'irei <8.11. 
♦Rusden, Geo. W., Lsit. Care of Mtssrs. As\ton and Co,, Croicn-court, Old 
BroaJ-strcet, E.C, 

*Rus&clI, Lord Arthur, M.P. 10, South Audlcij-strect, W, 

Rusbel], George, IRq^., m.a. Vie’/fckf SoutlivctJ^, V> a)idsu:orth j end 16, Oid 
Chxnije^ St. Paul's^ E.<\ 

Russell, James H., Esq, St.M rfs Xatunul ScJi.ools, 4, Kin>]hikc~strcctf Ltljc^ 
hill, Liicrp'>o\ 

Russel], John, Eail, F.U.s. 37, Chcsham-plice, R”, ; PanhrohC’lodge, 
Pichrnond; Endsleighdiouse, J^evoh::hire ; and GartAiouse, near Callander, X.B. 
Russell, Peter X., Esq, 66. <t'^>-'’nC'or<ju<jh-tcrracc, II>jdc-parl:, TV, 

*Russell, Robert, Esq. 42, AlO- la irlc-strccf, TT, 

Russell, Thomas, Esq. ILtrcnicrcSuil!^ lOirstjricn, Sussex. 

: 58 oRussel], Thomas, Esq, 22, Ken-nojtou-p'tluec-jarden^, \V, 

Russell, Wm. Howai J, Es<i., LL.n. CarltoiL Cluh, S, IE. 

^Rutherford, David Greig, Esq. Sih reij-honx. Forest-hill. 

Rutlierford, John, Esq. 2, Caitoididi-jdacc, Carcndish-squa}'c, IE. 

Rutson, Albert 0,, E^q, 7, llalf-moua-drcct, IE. 

Ruxton, Captain W. Eitzheibeit, i:.n. 41, Convrall-gardens, S.^V• 

*Ryder, Admiial AlfieJ P., H.M.S. ‘ Audaciou-',’ China. Care of Adtmralt>jy S. E » 
Ryder, G., Esq, 10, King 6-Bcnch-u.alk, Temple, E.C, 


Sabben, J. T., Esq., M.D, Xorthurnberland-house, Stoke Kcicington, N. 

Sabel, Ernest E,, Esq. 30, Clarcndon-ijardens, ^^aidil-hiil, TE, 

25 goSabiae, Lieut.-General Sir Edw., k.c.b., k.a., f.u.a.s., &c. &c, I‘q Ashley- 
place. Victoria-street, lEos^mins^o/', S. TE. 

Sadgrove, Aithur William, E^i^. 64, Mark-lane, E.C.; and Eliham, Kent, 

St. Albans, Duke of. Bestieood-park, Arnold, Nutts. 

St. Clair, Alexander Bower, Esq., H.B.M. Consul. Jassy, Moldavia. 

St. Clair, John, Esq. Nevston d::texart, VCijtonskire, 

St. Jean, Le Vicomte Ei-nest de .Satge. Mahera-irclls • and J uniur Athen(vuin Cluh. 
St. John, Major Oliver Beauchamp Coventry, B.E. Care of Messrs. IE S. 

\ King and Co., 65, Cumhill, E. C. 

I St. John, Spenser, Esq., British Jlinister for Peru. Care of J. A. St. Jo/t7i, 
Esq., 44, St. JohEs-wood-terrace, St. Jokn*s^icood, W.TK 
Side, Captain M. T., r.e. Chatham. 

Salkeld, Colonel J. C., H.M.I. Forces, 29, St. James^s-street, S. IE 
26 ooSalles, J. de, Esq. 59, Stanhope-gardens, South Kensington, S. IE. 

Salmon, Charles Spencer, Esq. 

" *Salmond, Robert, Esq. Reform Cluh, S. W . ; and Rankinston, Patna, Ayr. 

*Salomons, Sir David, Bart. B/'Oom-hill, Tunbridgc-zcells ^ and 46, Upper 
Berkeley^street, TE. 



Royal Geoyraphical Society. 


Tear of ^ 
Mectioa 

18t:3 _ 
1875 ' 
18ol i 
1801 

1867 
1877 
1874 

1877 

1868 [ 

187u 

1800 


1800 

1800 

1852 

1874 

1874 

1860 

1804 

1803 


1875 I 
1874 
1801 

1874 
1870 

1875 I 

1872 I 
1800 , 
1875 j 

1800 j 

1873 ^ 
1859 ! 
1861 
1803 
1873 
1861 ! 
1867 • 
1869 ' 


xci 


♦Salt, Henry, Esq. Egrcmout^ hofirncuio^ith. 

Salthouse, Rev. Robeit. St. James'^ s-p'irsun West Dcehy, 

Salting, William Seveun, K&i. 0, Gt osvenoe-g.irJens, S.W. 

♦SanJbach, Wm. Rubertson, E,sq, 10^ PrincSs-j ite, JtjtIc-p'Tn:, S.W, 
Sandeman, Captain David Goorc^e. 'fP: 71 -ri?. F/don-rovl, Kens in j if ID. 

♦Sandeman, FieetwoiJ.l, E-^q, 15, uS, IT. 

26 ioSantIeiKm, Rer. IMwaul. Tkc ViCuijCy JPj'i Unrst Wuod, VkWc'J^ 
Sussex. 

Sandibiiids, John AbwanOcr, INq. 59. 7/.G, 

Sanford, Lieut. -C'doml Henry Ayshfoid. 29, df iter-street, G ros'-ChOr-pliec, 
S', ir. ; and Xjnehe id-court, WeUuLjion. Svjie'\et. 

Santbiil, W. Aydiloid, lAq., r.u.s. yi,n<.h''<id-<:ALrt, W^.'dilt<Jton, Sunicrsct. 
Saiel, (’oluiud H. A., c.i;., A^-'i^t.-Adj.-Gene.al ^.iL Distuct, Dover; and 
Vidted S' } iL e Clu’i^ P'dl-tu id. 1C. 

Saill, John, E'.q. Beancfir-hfise^ JlulUn jt‘>ii-parK, C:t. Leoncv d's-on-Sec. 
Sartoiis, Allied, lAq. .Vihi'ttA' ol>< 1, Icto" -oh-tkc-Wold. 

Saumarez, Re<ir-Admn.il Tlionias, c.n. I'he Fns.Jerseg, 

Saundei'i-, Fias., Esq. 0, LimC'- fro' e. Lc- tdiun. S,F. 

Sauiideis, Ilowaul, lAq. 7, It idtwr-}>ii.t.c^ < puire, 11, 
lOxoSaunders, Jame^ Idieiiezer, lAq., 'r.L.s., F (i.s., F.n.A.?. 9, Finsbunj-cireus ^ 

and L'hclviitjae, .‘50, Llc-Ili rac(\ Fiachhe<ith^ S.F. 

Saunn, Admiral E. l*riucc"i-j<iie, S'. IF, 

Sawyei, Col. Charles, Olh DiaL^ooii Guards. 25, Qxeeds-g ite-terrace, Sauih 
Kensington, S. IF. 

^Schafer, Wm. Fiedk., Esq. llighgaie. A. 

Schaleh, Veinon Ro hdph, Esq. 2'), Milton-strcet, Z^feset-squirc, A.H. 
Schenley, Edward W. H., Esq. 14, Frince's-'j'dc, *8'. H , 

Scliollield, William F., lAq. 55, < hisla" -gai d>.u^, U . 

^cobeIl, SainUoid Geo. T., lAq. J'^ 0 'in-li<)nse, Ftd M irlc’j, <}louCi.ster. 

Sconce, Gideon C., E>q. 14, St. J'Vnei s-s pi ir , y. H . 

Scott, Abraham, Esa. 12, FanpiJoir-ro id. Lpper Ao/U-ooc/, S.F, 
iOjoScott, Adam, Esq. 10, KnaidJ) dl-i oat, L\un‘'eru(.ll. 

Scott, Albert Edward, Esq. BisUvpsdu'xn-grove. Tntd'riJge-M ells. 

Scott, Arthur, Esq, Kuthcr fie Id-park, Alton, Hants ^ and Travellers* Club, 
-S'. IF. 

♦Scott, Dugald, Esq. The Moorlands, Kersd-edge, Manchester. 

Scott, Lord Henry. 3, Tilncy-strect, F ark-lane, H . 

♦Scott, Hercules, Esq. Brothertun, near Montrose, A .B. 

Scovell, George, Esq, 25, Grosvenor-place, S, HL 
Searight, Hugh Ford, Esq. 7, East India-avcnux, L.C, 

Searight, James, Esq. 80, Lancaster-gate, IF. 

Seaton, Colonel the Right Hon, Loid. D?>, Albany, TF 
264oSedgwick, Jno. Bell, Esq. 1, St. Andreids-place, Begent* s-parh, ARIF. 



List of Felloics of the 

Year of ■ 

Seeley, Harry G., Esq., F.T..5., v^o. G1, X. H'. 

*SeeIy, Charles, Esq., Jun. 7, ^<j-th Ken<><i]t'->u U'. : - 

Shcr diottiiijJi'finyi^uiw 

Segrave, Capt. W. E., H.M. Consul. Stockholm. Care >>f t!>r L> » ' " ' > 
Xoreifj (i-ojficCj H . 

1858 i *Serocold, Charles P., Esq. hre^cery, Liqnorpfjnd-strecty LX. 

1853 I Sevin, Charles, Esq. 155, Fenchnreh-streety E.C. 

1875' Sewell, He 111 y, E^q. lu, Upper WcXK-vrnc-terrace, U'. 

1872 \ Sewell, Stephen A., Esq. City Co0>, Old Jlro ’d-'^trr* t, J..C. 

1867 ! Seymour, Alfred, E'^q., m.p. 47, Laton~s<poire^ H. 

1872 I '•'Seymour, Admiral F. Beauchamp, c.n. Admiralty ^ W hitehnlL H . 

1858 265oSeyinour, George, Esq. 12, Lo’cer Phdlvnorc-plac*\ hen^inyt^nij U. 

1853 ^Seymour, Henry Danby, Esq. Athen<rn,ni Cluby IT. ; hnoyleAiousCj JJiml' 

^ Wilts. 

1873 *Seymour, BriL^.-Gencral W. H., C.n. United Service Cbth^ rail-mall^ SMI . 

1854 *Shadwell, Admiral Sir Charles F, A., K.c.i>., F.n.s, Meado'r-hanh, 

HV/fs, 

1860 *Sha(lwell, Lieut. -Coloiie) Lawrence, 

1874 Shanks, Major .Jo>iejih (L, n.M.L.i. riynviuth^ Devon. 

1856 *Share, Statf-Commander James Ma'sters, R.X. SenricK-terrarCy ]A}>son-ro!d, 
Plyinonth. 

1873 *Sharp, Colin Kimber, E»q. 43, Tt ejunter-road. West Bromptoiiy .S'Mr. 

1873 Sharp, Captain Cyii!. 1 y Thnrloe-sqnarey S.W. 

1866 Sharp, Henry T., Esq. <s, Ibirh-lmir^ Mayhtir, H. 

1875 266oSharp, Thos. Claik, E-^q. 80, Jxensinytony/ irdens-s juarCy W. 

1861 *Sharpe, William John, Esq. 1, Victoria-btreety WestminsteCy S.W.i 

Norvsooily Surrey y S.L. 

1874 Shaw, C. Bousfield, Esq. 26, Charlcs-strcety St. James's ; and 2, Essecc^comty 

Temple. 

1876 Shaw, Geo., Esq. 7, Garrich-streety W.C. ; and OaU’ ooddionsCy Postrevor, 

Ireland. 

1862 * Shaw, John, Esq. Finegnndy Otagoy Xe'>v Zealand. Care of Jfessrs. Pcith 

and Wilkie, Dunedin, Otago, N.Z. Per Alessrs. Samps>}a Low and Co.y 
188, FleePstreet, E.C. 

1861 Shaw, John Ralph, Esq. Arrowe-^park, Birkenhead. 

1870 *Shaw, Robert P>., Ei,q, (British Joint Commissioner). Ladahy Fonjahy Lad* 

Indies. Care of General Younghnshand, 106, Pembroke^) oady Chjton. 

1876 Shaw, W. Otho Nicholas, Esq. 35, Quecn*s-jatey Sou'h Kensington, /S. H'. 

1870 ! ♦Shearme, Edward, Esq. Junior Athenceuin Club, W. 

1875 i Shelley, Edward, Esq, Avin*yton, Winchester. 

1868 j 2670*Shelley, Captain G. Ernest. 32, Chesham^place, S.W. 

1867 I Shenstone, Fredk, Smith, Esq, Sutton-hall, Barcombey Lewes. 

1875 I Shepheaid, Chas, Edwd., Esq., c.r.. Beaumont-house y Lalinq. 

18b7 j Shepherd, Chas. Wm,, Esq., m.a., f.z.s. Trotterscliffe, Maidstone, 


Election. 

1876 

1877 

1876 



Teax of 
Ellectiuu. 

1860 

1863 

1557 I 

1859 

185a 

1868 j 

I 

1871 

1873 

187J 

1856 

1>^7G j 
la76 t 

1869 I 
1871 I 

1870 j 
1865 I 
1859 i 


1859 
1853 i 
1848 ' 

1866 

1864 * 
1863 , 

1860 j 

1858 

1875 

1872 

1873 
1866 ' 
1863 ' 

1S71 I 

1870 ! 

1861 I 

187-2 

1865 


lioijal Geographical Society* xeiii 

Mieudan, H. Biiiisley, Esq., m.p. Sen: CUu Club, L,C. 

8hendan, Kichard B., Em^. 39, Groivcmr-phice, S.M'. 

Mierrin, Joseph Samuel, Esq., ll.d., L€>jton>’honse^ Leijtori-crescad, 

Kenti^/i-toicn , A'. IF. 

*S!ierwill, Lieut.-Col. \V. S., f.g.s. Perth, X.P, 

*Slii{)ler, Conway M., Esq. T>rj ord-moors, Wincheder. 

Sii.iley, Lionel H., E?q.. c.i:., iS;c. Windh nn Ci>d<, .8. IF. ; (f«f/ 9, Q>icai*6~'j'itc-* 
terrace, S, U\ 

263o*>hooIbred, James, Esq. 38, L'Hicaiter-tjatc, 1/i^Je-parl, IF. 

Short, Kobeid, Esq. 42, Hdlnuiitcu-i oad, Cn uideit^i oad, A. 

*Shuter, William, E.>q. 66, Pe!si::C-})nrhHj irdin^,, Jiaicrstoth-hill, A'. 115 

Shuttlowoi'th, Sir J. P. Kay, Bait. 3, ^ itdoria-drctt, S. 115 ; and Gav.'thorp'^ 
h'llG pHniley, Laric fs/<iVc. 

*Sibley, (looiu ‘5 E'lj., C,i:. The Jfount, ^^7^ltehld^ Catcjhwu, A^uriCij. 

Sidney, Capt. Fio4. W., r.x. 3., Aj^proath-fOad, J.of'cr Xjrwovd, S,l\ 

Silk, George C has., E<q. 'The ]hriin_i<je, Kensinjtiai, IF. 

*SiUi>, Wm. Bernanl, E''*]. 19, Te a'foi t-ij irdeii''^ S. 115 

Silva, Emanuel, E^q. 8, T^JiCCn-villis, rark‘-rO’id, PichnionJ, 

’•‘Silva, Frederic, Esij. 97, Wcsthournc-ternce, ITjdt-}><irh, IF. 

Silver, the Lev, Fred., m.a., f.r.a.S., iMi.s., f.l.s. Pecturpj yorfondu-Ilalcs, 
Market Drayton, Saltp, 

2fi.)0*Sjlver, Stephen Wm., Esq, 66, Cornhill, P.C. ; tuid 3, Vork^yate, PojenTs- 
park, A5 IF. 

Simmons, Edw, IL, Esq., BanFter-at-Law. XcidThoUbe, Pityravcdcrracc, 
Driyhton, 

’•‘SimmoiiN, Lient.-General Sir John L. A., R.i:., K.C.h. 36, Coni" <dTyaJ'dens, 
Kensington, S, IF. 

Simons, Henry JI., Esq. TycrsalTcrescc/d, }\\>ud-road, Sjde/daUnAti!/^ S5-L5 
Simpson, Frank, Es(|. 17, Mkitehali-jdacc, SAV. 

^Simpson, William, Esq. 64, Zincohi's-inn-Jields, IF, (7. 

*Sim>, liichaid Pioctoi, E^p, C.R. Mahih ir~hill, Botuhay, Care of Messrs. 

If. S, Kiruj and Co., Comhill, K.C. 

Skelmersdale, Edwaid, Lord. Lathoni^par>:, O.mshirk, Lancashire. 

Skeitchly, Joveph A., Esq. 189, Glenw m-road. 1 1 pd on-park, 17. 

Skilbeck, A. Jos., Esq. 2i‘2, Ijiper Thames-btrect, P.C. 

2 jooSkilbeck, Jno. Hy., Ef*q. The flollies, »^/iar6’s5roo',’, Lcyionstone, E. 

Skinner, John E. II., I-Fq. 3, Dr. John'''on s-bnildings. Temple, E,C* 

Skrine, Henry D., Esq, IFirA’iwyi-mauor, near Bath. 

Slade, Henry, Esq., Fleet-Suigeon, u.N. Army and Xavy Clnh,S.^\.; and 
Poyal IVes^eni Yacht Club, Plymouth, 

Sladen, Major E, B. Care of Messrs. Cnindlay aial Co., 55, Parliament-street, 
B.VY. 

Sladen, Rev, Edward Henry Mainwaiing, The Gore, Pourneuionth. 

Smale, Sir John, Chiet' Justice, Hong-Kong. 26, Kcnsimjton-sqnare, 11. 
Smedley, Joseph V., Esq., M.A. Oxford and Camhrklje Chib, TT5 



List of FcUoics of the 


XCiV 


Tear of 
ElectioQ 

1871 

1860 

1875 

1876 
1871 


Smetham, John Osborne, Esq. Kiiv/s Lynn, yorfoV:» 

27ro*Smith, Augustus Henry, Esq. T' c LUlp.\ LUtenie, S^onthnmpton. 

*Snaith, B. Lei;;h, Esq., m.a. Oxford >vid Odr/djn i.fc Club, P<tU-mnU, S, VO. 
Smith, Bii.lgman, Em}. :J 7, LO^.d-sp.( trc, TE.O. 

Smith, Major C. B. Euan, c.s t. 14, Jitmes'S'Sjwirc, S. TH. C u'c of ^fc'sr-^ 
Kiny and Co., f\>rnh>!l, J,.C. 

Smith, David Murray, E^q. 2^, (bf'rd-strcct, rduihnrjh. 

Smith, E J win d , E v q . Jfin^ Ih j m Cln b , S.V \ 

Smith, F. Porter, m.tu She y ton Mallet, Son ler set shire. 

Smith, Geo. iereday, Egq., m.a., j.i*., ^-c. Gro^'c'oirst, T"nht idyearclls. 

Smith, Griilltli-^, lEq. 7, i:add>«ih-<trcd, Tinstoeh-s pt rre, W.C. 

Smith, Guildfoid, Esq. 6d, COrriny-cross, HE 
2 720Smith, Jervoi-e, E>q. 47, Bcljraee-sqHarc, 

Smith, John Henry, K'-q. 1, Lomh n'd^btre' t, J\C.; eind Purley, Croy-i -r 

Sui'rey, 

Smith, J. L. (’Iiiitji 1, lEq. Bci'crlrydcrrarr, Jldijax. 

*Smith, Josepli Travels, Esq. 25, Throyniortjn-strcct, P.C* 

Smith, Colonel Philip (Grenadier GuanD). Ja.nts^strcct, Pnehin jham-a I , 
Sr.HE . J . 

♦Smitli, R. Ihair, Ihsq. Turrcas-pnrh, AOolaiJc, S. Austndia. 

*Smith, Major Robert M., n.ri, l^chcran. 

Smith, liupeit, E-q. TiinicSsAulO near Dudley. 

*Snuth, Thomas, Esq. 

♦Smith, \V. Castle, Esi^. 1, Gloncesterderrace, PejenSs-parh, AEHE 
275oSmith, William Hemy, Esq., m.p. 1 , llydc^parDstreet, }V. 

Smith, 5Ym. Hy., Es<|, Care of Messrs, Alt' a Pros., and Co., james-st fO 
Liverpool. 

Smith, William Howartii Glynn, Esq. 24, Ddmnrrc-crcs.'ent, IE. 
♦Smith-Bosanquet, Huraca, Esq. :;,s, S.dh Kais.n.Jtor,, S. IE. 

Smyth. Colonel Edmund, IkrH. 

».Smyth, Waiington, Es,,., f . e . s . 92 , Tnveruess-ten-nce, TE. 

Snyth, P^ar-Admiral William. Care of Messrs. Child and Co., Tcmi'le- 
oar, E.C. 

*Smythe, Uajoi-General William J., r.a., f.r.s.'- i!f/iii.,ri(,ii CMi, S’. IE. 

Snooke, Whlli.im, Es.]. 20, Sorthampion-parh, Canonbnry, A'. 

.Solbe-,Edivai.d,Esq, Pakoe^rooe, Brondep. 

I860 j 2 74ySoIomons. Hon. Geoige. Janaioa. 

shirr rruice’s-gatc. S'. IE. ; Eastnor-castle, Hereford- 

^1»re ; and Tne Briory, Beijate, Surrey. 

sReeSfwf r 1^- H., Cure of 3{essrs. Chard, 3, CHford's-iun, 

WVmsfc.., Cheshire. 

A.T ’ Carnegie, Earl of. Kinmird Cast’e, Brechin, 


1875 
1859 
1873 
1871 

1873 
1865 
1861 
1853 

1876 
1861 
1857 

1874 
1868 

1874 
1841 
1859 
1859 

1875 

1875 
1857 
1869 
1869 
1837 

1850 

1872 

1876 


1839 

1862 


1876 i 
1860 ' 



Royal Gcoyrayliical Society, 


XCT 


Tear of , ~ 
Election. 

1860 

1869 

1872 ! 

1865 i 

1870 ! 
1874 I : 

1873 I 

1873 ‘ 

1870 

1874 I 

1867 
1874 j 

1874 I 
1863 

1855 I 

1859 1 

1866 

1871 
1853 

1860 

1875 

1870 

1872 

1869 I 
1875 I 
1863 

1867 

1871 

1870 

1868 


1863 

1869 

1867 

1868 
1876 
1871 


*Southey, James Lowther, Esq. Adnaralf^j Transpcrt<>ff.<:c, Drunj-hHildingSy 
Liverpool. 

Southwell, Thomas Aithur Joseph, Vi‘?count. Vdindh^m Cluh. 

Spalding, Captain II. (104th Kc'iinunt). Do'>cr. 

Spalding, Samuel, E•^q. S'l// S,E. 

Spaiks, J. Hyde, E'^q. Coasct vatlve S'. IE. 

:oSparrow, William, E.sq. Ar>ri 8Jirer'a,)U'ij, 

Spence, Jas. Mudie, E^q. Erl'u ih<nAiOii e. \\lodleii~r(uxgc, Maiiciteder, 

Spence, Jno. Eerger, E^q., 75 ^ii'jtonAviU. 'Wlu die [p rang L\2Ia7ichcstcr, 

Spencer, Admiral the Hon. J. W. S. 5, ri‘j'i>ivtn-strcct, W. 

Spencer, Walter, Esq. In, Gudf jed-^d 'cc, nurc^ W.C.; ond Cavcndis'‘ 

Cluh, 307, Regent ‘Street, H'. 

Spicer, Edwaid, E^q. liq Xc'' r>rid,jt--^Jrcct, E.C. 

Spicer, Ja-s., E'^q. T/.c I[>irts, lEo’ dfard, Fs^Cj'. 

Spicer, Capt. Uichaid W. 3, Clicdi’Ou-i'l \\\ RF jra^ c-sq'nt re, >S'. 

Spickernell, Dr. (loo. E., Piineipal of Ea-tman’i) Ihival Xaval Establishment. 
F' /stcrn-p< ir- idc, Sonthsen , 

*Spottiswoode, William, IXip, F.n.s. 4-1. Grosrcnor-phtcCy S.^y, 

2 76 o*Spratt, Rear-Admiral Thos. A. D., C.n., f.r.s. Ctirc-Iodje, XeviU-parh, Tvn^ 
hridge-icells, Rent. 

Spruce, Richaid, lAq., Pir.nu. Cjhegsf'^or^ir, Malton, Torksitire. 

Square, William, lAq., F.u.c.s, 2J, Ro> tFnd-sqnare, Phjntouth. 

Stanford, Edward, I^Aq. 55, Ch irinq->^rn’^s, W. 

*Staiihope, Walter Spencer, Esip (duLiicn-h tU, R'lnisleg, Yorkshire. 

Stanley, lion. E. I yulph. SO, ir<rl'>i-dre'd. TTI 
Stanley, Lieut. Henry, K.x. Adnil ' ilt : Mcrjonrnc. 

^Stanley, Walmsiey, lAip, c.r. JFs!-" insi /i, lEcsf Worthing. 

Stanton, Chaile^ Holbrow, IXip 65, Rr ^ Hfc-gordens, S.Y\ 

*Stanton, Edwd. Wm., lAq., m.a. 5, Wv’utinidjnildings, Grag^sdnn, W.C. 

2 77oStanton, George, E<q, Cof'Vi-’oV/, S7o-'^’ '’"’rg : and Conservative Club, S.^y. 
Stanton, Henry, E^q. 1, Rnrr-drc d, Jr,d hdtoit-sqnare, F.C. 

Stark, Wm. Emerv, lAq. Rgdd-fod Xcv -parL-ro 'd, !> rut on-hill. 

Starling, Joseph, Esq, Berest .rd-’o P],\e-road. Brighton. 

Staveley, 5Iajor-Gon. Sir Ch.Til'‘S, K.o.u., Commander-in-chief, Bombay. Ooc 
of Mr. II. Snuielcrs, 24, Tl:h''>,n -street, W. ; and United Service Club, 

s.^y 

^Staveley, Miles, E'=;q. Old Sienintjf<>rd-\all, PJpon, 

Stebbing, Edward Charles, E'^q, Abdional Debt Office, 10, Old Jewry, F.C. ; 
and The Aspens, SiinbHry. 

Steel, Major J. P., r.e. Sinilt. Care of the Oriental Bank, 40, Threodncedlc- 
streei, F.C. 

Steel, William Strang, Esq. 65, Lane ^ster-gate, Ilyde-park, H'. 

Steele, James Dickson, E'^q. II. M. Ftih’dc Cunviit Prison, Woking, Surrey. 

2 78 oStein, Hon. Robert. Port Lonis, Mauritius. Careyf Messrs, Hodgson, Stem,, 
and Co,, 22 , Pasinghail-^ircct, F,C. 



XCYl 


Lid of Fellows of the 


Year of 1 ' 
Election. ' 

1870 

1830 

1874 

1870 
1869 
187 6 
1857 

1866 
1877 
1869 I 
1874 I 

1855 I 
1841 I 
1874 

1869 

1874 

1876 

1871 

1866 

1860 

1874 

1872 

1873 

1870 

1875 
1875 

1860 

1875 

1863 

1860 

1845 

1868 ! 

1874 

1867 

1868 


Stenning, Chailes, Esq. 3, Upper Hamilton^terrace^ N. IT’. 

♦Stephen, Sir George, Jfdbourne. Care of 3£r, K, lY, Ravenscroft^ 15, John^ 
street, Bedfotd-row, \V,C. 

Stephens, Harold, E'^q. Finchley, -lY. TT’^ 

♦Stephens, Thomas Wall, Esq, 112, Que^y^s-yate, South Kensington. S'. TW 
Stephenson, B. Charles, Esq. 12, Bolton-rovc, 2[ayfair, TT'". 

Stephenson, Jno, Hunter, Esq. 3, Keu'mnds-court, CornJuU, E.C, 

Stephenson, Sir R. ^lacdonalJ, c.E. "12, Lancastcr~gate, TE. ; and UasUcottage , 
Worthing, 

Stepney, A. K, Cowell, Esq. 6, St. George' s-place, Knightsbridge, 6'. W. 
Sterndale, Robeit A., Esq. Zane-cottage, Thames Ditton, Surrey, 

2 79oSteuart, Colonel T. U., Bombay Aimy, Esjair^ 3Iachynlleth^ TTTi^es. 

Stevens, George Richard, Esq. 2, PhilUmorc-terrace, AUenstrectj Kensington, 

W. 

Stevens, Henry, Esq., r.s. A, 4, Trafalgar-sqnare, TT\C. 

Stevenson, Thomas, Esq,, F.S.A, leer Zleath, Bucks. 

Steward, Major Edward H., R.E, War^ffice, Whitehall, S.W, 

Stewart, Major C. E., I, A., Bengal Staff Corps, Care of Sir Thos. k.c.B., 
14, Redchffe-sqxiare, S, W. 

Stewait, Gilbert McLeod, Esq. 1, Westminster-chambers, S'. TE. 

Stewart, H,, Esq. 58, Bruton-street, W, 

♦Stewart, Captain Herbert, 3rd Dragoon Guards. Staff-college, FarxihorU -station, 
Hants. 

Stewart, Rev. Dr. James, Lovedale, Alice, South Africa, Care of RoZert 
Young, Esq., Offices of the Free Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
28oo*Stewart, Major J. H. M. Shaw (Royal Madras Engi nee is). 

Stewart, Robert, Esq. Port Elizabeth, Capjc of Good Hope. Care of Standard 
Bank, 10, Cietnerif s-lone, Lonibard-strcct, E.C, 

Stewart, Wm., Esq., ii.D. 

Stewart, Admiral Wm. Houston, C.B. 53, Waricick-square, S'. TV., and Admi- 
ralty S'. TV. 

Stilwell, Henry, Esq., m.d. Moarcrofi, Hillington, Uxbridge. 

Stirling, Arthur F. G., Esq. 2, ^htre-coixrt-bud dings. Temple, E.C. 

Stirling, Sir Chas, E. F., Bart. 16, Bryanston-squarc, TT". ; Glorat, near 
Glasgov: ; and Junior Carlton Club, 

Stirling. Capt. FreJeiickH., r.n. United Service Club, TT"'. 

♦Stirling, J. Caiolus, Esq. 9, South Eaton-place, S. TT". 

Stirling, Sir Walter, Bart. 36, Portman-square, TV. 

28ioStocker, John Palmer, Esq. 93, Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, TT''. 

♦Stokes, Vice-Admiral John Loit. United Service Club, S. W. ; and Scotchwcll, 
Haverfordu'cst, Wales. 

Stone, David H., Esq., Aldennan. 7, Buchlersbiny, E.C. 

Stone, Octavius, C., Esq. Spnngfcld, Kuneaton, 

♦Stoiy, Edwin, Esq., M.A. 88, Oldf eld-road, Stoke Keicington, X 
Stovin, Rev, Charles F, 59, TVanricA-s^ware, iS. TT'i 
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Stow, Geo. W., E'=:q. Queen's To^nx, S. Africtt, 

Strachey, Major-General Richaid, R.E., C.s.i., F.R.s. Stoic ey -house, Clapham- 
common, S. ir. ; and India-office, S. TV. 

Stratford de ReJclitfe, Stratford Canning, Viscount. 29, Grosvenor -square, TC. 
Straton, Rev. N. D. J. The Vicar<ige, ^yahe field. 

: 82 oStraughton, Joseph, Esq. Cochermunth, Cuin^'erlnid. 

Streeter, Alfred, lAq. 5, Jleivcorxl-road, Eothcrhithe, S.E. 

Strickland, Edward, Esq,, C.B., Commissary-General. Care of Sir Chos. /*. 
MGrifjor^ and Co,, 25, Charles-street, St, Jamcs's-sqiL'irc, S', TV. 

^Strode, Alf. Rowland Chethain, Et-q. Dttnedtn^ Cdayo, Xeic Zealand. 

Strong, Alfred, Esq. 7, Burlington- road, St. Stephen* s-squiirc, Baysu:ater. 
Strousberg, Dr, Bethel Henry. 

Strousberg, Hy., jnn., Esq. 

Strutt, George H., Esq., F.R.A.s, BriJgc-hill, Belper, 

Stuart, Alexander, Esq, 8, ro>cis-square. Kensi/igtoUj TV. 

Stuart, Lieut. -Gen. Charles. 5, Grancille-plnce, Port man-square, TV. 
285 oStuart, Lieut.-Col. J. F. D, Crichton. 25, Wilton-crescent, Belgrave-squarr, 
S.W. 

♦Stuart, James Mehss, Esq. Oak enshaic, Upper Xorv.vod, 

Stuart, Major Robert. Panina^ Albania. 

♦Stuart, Colonel S. William. 30, Ilill-strcet, TT". 

Sturgeon, Wentworth, Esq, The PockingJaitn Clay-\rorks, TT^sf Welloic, Pom- 
sey, Hants, 

Stuiman, Rev. M. C. T. 54, Talfuvrd-rvadj Cambemell, S.B. 

Sturt, Henry, PAq.,jun. 119, Ilolland-road, Kensington, TV. 

Styan, Arthur, Esq., f.s.a. 28, Xorfolk-c rescent, Hgde-parh, TV. 

Sudeley, Charles G.Hanbury Tracy, Lord. 5, Bolton-ro^c, TT7 ; and Toddinjton, 
near Broadway, Worcester. 

Sulivan, Rear-Admiial Sir Bartholomew J., R.x., k.c.e, Bournemouth. 
284 oSullivan, Sir Edwd., Bart, lo, Groscenor-place, S, IV, 

Sullivan, Captain T. W., C.B., R.x. 

Summer hay es, William, Esq., M.D. 

Surridge, Rev. Heniy Arthur Dillon, M.A. 21, Bemers-street, TT7 
Surtees, Colonel Charles Freville, Chakott-house, Long Ditton, Surrey. 
Sutherland, Geo., Esq. Arhoretum-square , Derby. 

♦Sutherland, George Granville William, Duke of, F.R.s. Stafford-house, St. 
James' s-palace, -S.TV. 

Sutherland, Robert, Esq, Eghar.-risc, Surrey. 

Sutherland, Thomas, Esq, 38, 2aurloe-squa/e, S'. TV. 

Sutton, John Planners, Esq. Kilham-hall, Xeuarh, Xotts, 

285oSutton, W. P., Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., &C. 

Suzuki, Kinzo (Sec. of Japanese Leg.). 9, Kensington-parh-gay'dens, TT7 
Swain, Edward, Esq, Three Counties Asylum, Stotfold, Baldock. 

Swaine, Capt. Leopold Victor, 14, Queen* s-gate, S. TT^ 
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Swann, Kev’. 1\ F., m.a. Braudshyy Easinijv:ol<Jy Yorkshire. 

Swanzy, Andrew, Esq. Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Swart, Hon. N. J. R. Pretoria^ S. African Pcpnhlic ; care of J.J.Pratt^ 
Esq., 24, Colemm-sireet, E.C. 

^Swinburne, Commr. Sir John, Bart., R,x, Capheaton, Keuccastlc-on^ Tyne, 
Swinhoe, K., Esq. 33, Cdrlyle-square, S. W. 

Syme, Heniy, Esq. 6u, Palace^jar dens-terrace, Campden-hill, ir. 
286oSyinonds, F., Esq., m.d. Beaumont-street, Oxford. 

S}'mons, Lieut. J. E., K.N. 6, Lansdoicne-terrace, Cheltenham. 

*Synge, Colonel Millington H., r.e. United Service Club, Pall-mall, 

Szlumper, Jas. Weeks, Esq., C.E., F.G.S. Aberystwyth. 


Tagart, Courtenay, Esq. Reform Club, Pall-mall. 

Tagart, Francis, Esq. 31, Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde-parh, IK 
Taintor, Edward C., Esq. ph. d. (Imperial Chinese Customs). China. Care of 
J. D. Campbell, Esq,, 8, Storey' s-gate, S. 117 
♦Tait, Robert, Esq. 14, Queen Anne-street, IV. 

Talbot de Malahide, James Talbot, Lord, f.b.s. Malahide Castle, Co, Dublin. 
Taylor, Commander A. Dundas, i.N. (Director of Marine Surveys), Calcutta. 
Care of Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C, 

287oTaylor, C, A., Esq. Boitghton-place, Maidstone. 

Taylor, Charles, Esq. ChurchJiouse-school, Ealing, IV. 

Taylor, Fras. Clement, Esq. Summerleaze, East Harptrec, near Bristol. 

Taylor, George N., Esq. 31, Cornwall-gardens, QueerCs-gate, TV. 

Taylor, H. L., Esq. Reform Club, S.W. ; and 23, Phillimor e-gardens, 
Kensington, TV. 

Taylor, Jas. Benjamin, Esq. Piersfcld, Lower Streatham, Surrey, 

Taylor, Rev. Jas. Hudson. 6, Pyrland-road, Kewington-green, N. 

♦Taylor, John, Esq. The Rocks, Bath ; and Booth-hall, Blackley, Lancashire. 

Taylor, John, Esq. 110, Fenchurch-street, E.C, 

♦Taylor, John Fenton, Esq. 20, New-strect, Spring-gardens, S,W, 

288o*Taylor, John George, Esq. H.B.M. Consul in Kurdistan, Diai'bekir. Care of 
Messrs. O'Brien and Co., 43, Parliament-street, S.W, 

♦Taylor, John Stopford, Esq., m.d. 1, Springfield, St. Anne-sDeet, Liverpool. 
Taylor, Maj.-Gen. K. C. H., C.B. 16, Eaton-place, S.W.; and Carlton Club, 
S.W. 

Taylor, Wm. Richard, Esq., Deputy-Commissary. Fort George, Inverness-shire. 
Tedlie, Lieut. -Colonel William. 3, The Grove, Boltons, South Kensington, S. W. 
Teede, Chas., Esq. 12, Granville-park, Blackheath. 

Telfer, Commr. Buchan, R.N, 14, Sumner-place, Onsloic-sqmre, S. TV. 

Temple, Lieut. Geo., R.^^ Tlic Kash^ near Worcester, 
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1867 
1847 

1858 

1868 

1877 
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Temple, Sir Richard, K.c.s.i. 

Templeton, John, Esq. 24, E.C, 

28 <joTennant, Professor James. 149, Strand^ IP.C. 

Terashima, Munenori (His Japanese Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister). 

9, Keiisingtjn^pnrk-(j<u'den$^ TT. 

Ten’ero, Maximo, Esq. 88, BcUize^p'n'h-gai'den^, 

Teschemacher, Edwaid Fied., Esq. 1, llighhury-park^north, N. 

♦Thatcher, Colonel. E.i.c. 

Thomas, Chas. Evan, Esq. 98, Quceids-gatc^ S,W. 

Thomas, G,, Esq. 

Thomas, James Lewis, Esq., War-office, Horse Guards. 26, Gloucester-streefj 
WctriricEsquarc^ S'. IF. and Thatched- House Club^ St. James* s-streety IW 

Thomas, John Henwood, E>q. East India Dept„ Cadom-honse, E.C. 

Thomas, J. R., Esq., Staff Assist. Surg. Castle-hill, Fishguard, Pembrokeshire. 
29 ooThomas, R. Geiaid de V., E'^., M.A. Eghorne-house, Maidstone; and 
Universities Club, Jermyn-street, (8.11". 

Thomas, Wesley Hy., E^-q. The Ve'is, Walthamsto^i', Essex. 

Thompson, John Geo., Esq , M.A. St. Mary*s College, PecKham, S.E. 
Thompson, ]\I;\jor H., Bengal Staff Corps. Care of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 
55, Parliament -street, S, TT. 

♦Thompson, Henry Yates, Esq. 32, Ennismor e-gardens, S.^V, 

Thompson, Lieut. Richard, r.e. 22, St. J/ar^’5, Bedford. 

Thompson, Thomas, Esq. Durban, Xatal, South Africa. 

Thomson, James, Esq. Dunstable-house, Pichmond. 

Thomson, James Duncan, Esq., Portuguese Consul. St, PcteEs-chamhers, 
Cornhill, E.C. 

Thomson, John, Esq, 12, Elg in-gardens, Ejfra-road, Brixton, <S'.Hd 
2 9io*Thomson, J. Turnbull, Esq., Chief Smweyor. ^SHlingtoa, Kew Zealand. 
♦Thomson, Ronald Ferguson, Esq. Care of Messrs. 0*Brien and Co., 43, Par- 
liament-street, 

♦Tiiomson, Thomas, Esq., M.D., f.k.s. 6, Btrecr-terrace, Maidstone. 

Thomson, W. T., Esq. 

♦Thorne, Augustus, Esq. Belg rave-mansions, Orosvenor-gardens, S. H". 

Thornhill, Capt. Jas. Alfied. Bradbournc-villa<, Bushey-hill, Camberirdl. 
Thornton, Edward, Esq., C.B. Harrov:. 

Thornton, Rev. Thomas Cooke, il.A., li.R.i.A. Brock-hall, near Weedon, 
Korthamptonsh ire, 

Thorold, Rev. A. W. 31, Gordon-square, H7.C. 

Thorold, Alexander W. T, Grant, Esq. 3, Grosvenor -gardens, S. TIT 
292 oThorj)e, Geo., Esq. 20, Eastchcap, E.C, 

Thorpe, Wm. Geo., Esq., f.g.s. Gloucester-house, Larkhall-rise, and 

Barton s-house, Ipplepen, Xewton Abbot, Devon. 

Thring, Sir Henry, k.C.b. 18, Queen Aaac's-gate, -S'. IF. 

Thiiillier, Colonel H. L., C.s.i., Surveyor-General of India, f.R.s. Calcutta, 
Care of Messrs, Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament-street, 
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Thuillier, Capt. Hy. R.. r.e. JAss/'s. King and Co., Pall-nialL 
♦Thurburn, C, A., E<^q. 16, Kensington-park-gardens^ Xotting-kiily W, 

Thurlow, The Right Hon. Lord. Dunphail^ Forres^ X.B. 

Thwaites, Capt. Joseph. 5, Wa^ihov/ton-ierracej So^itJounpton, 

Tighe, Col. FieJ, The Fnurg^ Christchui'ch^ Hants ; and Travellcri>' Club, S, IH. 
Tilley, Henry Arthur, Esq. 

293 oTinline, George, Esq, 17, Pnnce’s-sqnare, Bagsirater^ IH. 

*Tinn^, J. Ernert, E-^q. Briirlcg, Aijhui th, near Liverpool, 

*Tinne, John A., Esq. Briarleg, Aighiirth^ near Liverpool, 

Tipping, George B., Esq. Cootabe-hdge^ Kingdon-hill, Surrey . 

Tizard, Staff-Commander J. H., n.x. HjdrugrupKo^^ffice^ Admiralty^ SAV, 
Todd, John, Esq. Aukland-lodge, Blachheath, S,F, 

Todd, Rev. John \V., d.d. Tador-hnU, F, rest-hill, SydenJiam, S,F, 

Tullemache, Hun. Hamilton, 8, rt. Jaht^.sh-s piarc, SAV, 

*Tomlin, George Taddy, Esq., y.s.A. Comhe-honse, Barionfields, Canterhui y. 
Tomline, George, Esq. 1, Cnrlton-hoiise-terracc, S. IE. 

294 oTomhnson, John, E^q. St PctcFs-college, Peterborough, 

Tomlinson, Walter, Esq., ii.A. Bidunon^l-terrace, WhitehaU, S, IE. 

♦Tomlinson, W. E. M., Esq., m.a. .3, Riehmond-terrarc, Whitehall, S. IE. ; and 
AtheiKvnni Clnh^ >S'. IE. 

Torrance, John, Esq. 5, Chestcr-place, Hyde-parh-sgiuv'c, IE. 

Torrens, Sir Robert Richaid, k.c.m.g. 12, Chestcr-place, IE.; and The Cotty 
Holm, near Ashburton, South Dee on, 

Townshend, Capt. F. French ^2nd Life Guards;. Arthurs Club, St, Jamrds- 
street, S. IE, 

Townshend, Commander John, r,.x. 12, Macaulay-road, Clapham, S'. IE. 

♦To wry, George Edward, Esq. 


Towse, John Wrench, Esq. Fidnnongers'-hall, London-bridge, F.C, 

Towson, J. Thomas, E>q. 47, Cpper Parliament-street, LivcrjmoL 
2950 *Toynbee, Capt. Henry. 12, Upper Westhonrne-terracc, IE. 

♦Tozer, Rev. H. F., m.a. Fxeter College, Oxford. 

Tracy, Tlie Hon. C. H. G8, Eccleston-squarc, C. IE. 

♦Travers, Arch., Esq. 28a, Addison-road, Kensington, IE. 

Travers, Lieut.-Gen. James, v.f. Careof Mmr$.K{nj andCo.,55. Corn/.ill, E.C. 
Tremenheere, Lieut.-Geneial C. W,, c.b., r.e. 1, Porchester-square, Baystcutcr^ 
Tremlett, Rev. Francis W., m.a., d.c.l., ph.d, Belsize^parkf Hampstead^ N. TC. 

♦Trench, Major the Hon. Le Poer, r.e. 32, ffyde-park-gardens, W. ; und 
Ordnance Sun’ey-office, Pimlico, S. H’’. 

Trestrail, Rev. Fiedenck. St. Johns-road, Kemport, Isle of Wight, 

Tieuenfeld, Richard \on K, Esq. 12, Queen Anne^s-gate, Westminster, S. TE* 
, 96 oTrevelyan, Sir Charles Edrvard, Bart, k.c.b. 8, Grcsvenor-crescent, S.W. 

Tr-erelyan Sir Walter C.rlverly, Bart., m.a., e.s.a., e.l.s., e.r.s.n.a., &c. Atl . e ^ 
(S m u , k,. ,, ^<^^^iy^gton, Northumberland ^ and Nettlecomhe, Somerset,^ 
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Trimmer, Edmund, 41, Bot'Jph-hne, E.C. 

Trinder, Hy. Wm., Esq. Queen Anne's-uainsious, /S. ir. 

Tritton, Joseph Heibert, E^q. 54, Lombard-Ureet, E.C. 

Trivett, Capt'un John Fredk., R.y.ii. The Homestead, Hachncy-comoion, X.E. 
"^Trotter, Coutts, Esq. Athenvum Club, PaU-mall^ E.^V, 

Trotter, Capt. Henry, r.e. Cire of Me-^srs. Eiehardson, 23, CornhUl, E.C, 
Trotter, Captain J. Moubray. Naval 'in<( HUitarii Chib, Piccadilbj, IT. 

*Ti otter, William, F.sq. 11, Hert ford-street. May f nr, 

2 97oTiutch, J. W., Esq. '' Chief Commissioner of Lands and W oiks). British Columbia. 
Tryon, Captain George, R.X., C.B, Army and Navy Club, iS, IC. 

Tuckett, Francis Foi, Esq. French ay, near Bristol. 

Tuckett, Philip D., Esq. Southinjod-lavcn, Hiyhyate, N, 

Tudor, Edward Owen, Esq., f.s.a. 1, Portuyal-dreet, Grosvenor-S'iuare, W. 
Tudor, Henry, Esq, 12, Portland-placc, IT, 

Tufnell, Wm., Esq. 6, Eaton-squarc, 5.Tr. ; an-l I Lit field-place, Hatfield- 
Peieral. 

Tuinbull, George, E^q,,c.E., f.r.a.s, Bosehill, Abfj’jis Langley, Herts. 
Turner, Hon, George. 

Turner, H, O., Esq, Madras Civil Sei \ ice. 14, St. Janics's-squarc, S.W. 
298oTurner, Lieut.-General Henry Blois, Bomb. Eng. IM, Hn ley-street, IE. 
Turner, Jos. Edward, Esq. 30, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 

Turner, Thomas, Esq. 36, Harley -street, IE. 

Tweedie, Captain Michael, R.A. 31, Victoria-ro id, Charlton. 

♦Tweiitirman, A. C., Esq. Castlccioft, near VSolvcrhampton. 

Twentyman, William H., E&q. Ravensveoith, St. John" s-v:ood-park, AT. IE. 
Twiss, Sir Travers, D.c.L., F.R.s. 3, P>iper-hnildings, 'Temple, E.C, 

Twite, Chailes, Esq. 5, Vietoria-dreet, *?, IE. : rtn<^ Castle-house, St, Agnes, 
Scorrier, Cor)i>xall. 

Twyford, Captain A. W., 21st Hussars. Governor, County Prison, Bury 
St, Edmunds, Sufiolh. 

Tyer, Edward, Esq., c.e., f.r.a.s. 15, Old Jewry -chambers, E.C. 

2990*Tyler, George, Esq. 24, llolloicay-place, Hollo way-road, N. 

Tyler, W, James, Esq. 15, Bromley-common, Kent. 

Tytler, Colonel W. Fraser. Aldjwric, Inverness, 


1876 

1869 

1862 

1868 

1861 


Ullyett, Henry, Esq. Dover-road, Folkestone. 

Underdown, E. M. Esq., 3, King*s-Bench-walk, Temple, E.C. 

Underhill, Edward Bean, Esq., ll.d. Derwent-lodge, Thurlow-road, Hamp’- 
stead, N. W. 

Unwin, How’ard, Esq., C.E. Oxford-court, 109a, Cannon-street, E.C. 

Ussher, John, Esq. Arthur s Club, St. James*s-street, S.W. 
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1862 

1862 

1837 

1852 


*Vacher, E. P., £>4. OaJMf, Surbiton. 

♦Vacher, George, Esq. Oal>hilU 

300oValentiiie, WilHam J., Esq. Ilonxcdak-ho^’se, Gupsydnll, Vppcr ^orvooc ^ 
QTui 18, Curiihill^ L\C. 

♦Vallentin, Jamea R., Esq. 55, Cou>cross, L,C. 

*VanderByl, P. G., Esq. HorJey-street, W. 

Vane G. E^q. Ccyhn. Messrs, Price and Bonstcad, Craven^st. Stnmh P . G. 
Vauren™, .\drian D.neys, Ben;,al ^ta,r Carps 40, Claremhn-n.'d, 

Xottiuij-hill, ir. 

Vans-Agnew, Robeit, Esq,, Ji.P. 44, James s-placc, *?. 

♦Vaughan, James, Esq., F.r..C.S. Biiilth^ Brcconshu e, 

♦Vavasour, Sir Henry M., Bart. 8, Vj,per Gi o.ienor^strcet, 

Vavasspur, James, Esq. Kaochholt.near Sevenoahs, Acid, 

Vereker, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Chas. Smyth. Junior I tided ^'^crvtce Clu >j S. H. 
30io*Vereker, The Hon. H. P., ll.P., H.:M. Consul at Chararite. 1, Poriman- 
square, IV. 

Vemer, Edwai J WingtielJ, Esq , it.P. Tiic Ashe, Btwj, IrCiCind. 

*Verney, Commr. Edmond H., r..N. PJuanea, Bangor, Aotth ^^ahs. 

‘Vemer, Sir Harry C., Bait.. r.K.A.s. Travellers’ Club, ond 

ClaydonJmtse, Biichs. 

Verulam, James Walter, Earl of. Gorhatnhury, near Alban s , BafTy nilK 
Surrey ; and Mcssiny-liall, Essex, 

*Vmeent, Copt, Chas. (^late l.N.), 56, Litnctstcr-^ruad, Aottinij-hiU, H, 

Vincent, John, Esq. 2, Vlster-icrrace, Peyetd's^jjar/:, A, IV. 

•Vincent, M. C., E‘'q., Piofessor of Economic Geology and Metallurgy ; Inspector 
of Mines, &c, Cincinnati, V.S. ; and 127, Strand, London. 

Vine, Staff-Coram. Wra. W,, P..X. Cire of Messrs, HaUett and Co., St Martm s- 
place, \V. 

Vines, William Reynolds, Esq., F.R.A.s. Care of Sydney LL Vines, Lsq.y 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 

302oViney, Rev, Josiah. Fenvcood. Ilighgatc, X. 

Vivian, Hon. H. Crespigny. Foreign-office, a?. VV'. 

Vivian, Major Quintus. 17, Chesham-street, Belgrave-squore, /S'.H, 

Vivian, Capt. Ralph. 24, Grosi’cnor-strcct, W. 

Vyse, Griffiu William, Esq, Dehra Ghasee Khan, EM. 

♦Vyvyan, Sir Richard Rawlinson, Bart., F.R.s. Treloecarren, Cornicalt 


1863 

1863 

1873 


Wade, B. B., Esq. 13, Seymour, street. Port man-square, W. 

Wade, Sir Thos. F., k.c.b., H.B.M. Minister Plenipotentiary, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary, and Superintendent of Trade. Peking, China. 

♦Wagner, Henry, Esq., m,a. 16, King-street, St. James's, i9. H7 
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I ^Wagstaff, William Racster, Baron, M.D., m.a. 

! l^loWainwiight, Chas. Jas., Esq. Merion-lio^ise, 162, Highbury -ncvc-park ; and 
I 251, a.jh Hulhorn, ^V.C. 

I Waite, Charles, Esq., LL.D., Principal of St. John’s College. Weighton-i'oad, 
j South Peng e-par hf S.E. 

' *Waite, Rev. John. 

j Wakley, Thos. Finsbury Septimus, Esq., c.E. Collcgc-terr^tce, Guernsey. 

1 Walburn, Edmund, Esq., m.a,, Principal of Grosvenor College. 366, JJrixton- 
rowj, S. B'". 

‘ Wale, Rev, Burlington B, 10, Southhrooh-roud^ Bu/nt A^ih-linc. Lee. S.F, 

1 *Walford, Lionel N., Esq. 66, Loicndes-square^ S. ir. 

^ Walkem, Hon. Geo, Anthony, British Colambiu. Care of G. M. Sprout ^ Bsj., 

' 4, Lime-strcet-sqnarCy L.C. 

* Walker, Albeii;, Esq. Auckland Club. Sew Zealand, Care of L. C, Walker^ 

3, Hartley-villas, Lanscljicne-road, Croydon, 

^ Walker, Capt. Arthur Camphtdl (Royal Body Guaid). Artny and Xavy C in, 
j Pall-mall. 

I 3040Walker, Major-General C. P. Beauchamp, C.n. 2, Cranley-placc, OnslAr- 
I square, S. W , ; and United Service Club, S, W, 

Walker, Capt. Campbell, Madras StalF Corps, The Laicn, Esher. 

Walker, Edward Henry, Esq., H.M. Con^^ul at Cagliaii. Cure if Jfessrs. 
Drummond, Charing -cross, 

♦Walker, Frederick John, Esq. The Priory, Batlavick, Bath. 

♦Walker, Colonel James T., F.R.S., Royal Engineers. Supt. Gt. Til". Survey of 
India. Dehra Boon, India. Care of Messrs. H, S. King and Co,, 65, 
Comhill, E,C, 

Walker, John, Esq. 15, Longhhorough-road, Xorth Brixton, 

♦Walker, John, Esq. 

♦Walker, Captain John, H.M.’s 66th Foot, Colchester. 

♦Walker, Capt. J. B. East Bank, Oxton, Birkenhead; and Old Calabar, near 
Bonny, West Africa. 

Walker, R. B. N., Esq. Care of Mr, BUssett, 3S, South Castle-street , Liverpool, 
305oWalker, Robert, Esq, 15, Clemenf s-inn, IP. (7. 

♦Walker, T, F. W., Esq. 6, Brock-street, Bath; and Athenarum Club, jS.FP 
Walker, W. Fredk., Esq. Moore-park-viUas, Waiham-green, S,W, 

W alker. Rev. William. Grammax-school, Ilanicy-castle, Upton-on- Severn. 
Walker, William, Esq., F.S.A. 48, Hilldrop-road, Tufnell-park, X, 

Walkinshaw, William, Esq. Hartley-grange, Winch field, Hants, 

♦Wallace, Alfred Russell, Esq, PoschUl, Dorking. 

Wallace, Rev, Charles Hill, m.a, 3, Harley-placc^ Clifton, Bristol, 

Waller, Edmund, Esq. Hoe-street, Walthamstoic, 

Waller, Rev. Horace. The Rectory, Tecywell-by-Thrapston, Xorthamptonshire, 
3o6o\\ allich, George C., Esq., m,d. Terrace-house, St. George s-tcr race, Heme- lay. 
♦Wallroth, Chas. Henry, Esq, Woodclyffe, Chislehurst. 
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1874 
1853 

1874 

1868 

1869 

1875 
1862 
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1877 

1876 

1859 

1872 

1869 

1874 

1869 

1862 

1876 

1867 

1874 


1875 

1874 

1874 
1862 

1875 
1859 


Walls, William, Esq. 2, Belhaien-terracCf Glasjow. 

Walpole, Lieut. Robert Horace, R.N, BnlnthorpCj near Xor’clch ; and 4, Bean- 
street^ Fark-lanCf H'. 

Walpole, Rt. Hon. Spencer, M.P., f.r.S. 109, Eaton-squ irc^ iS'.ir. 

Walshe, Capt. H. H. Hutchinson, Singapore, Care of TIios, Filkingtonf Esg., 
J.P., VTtiterpark^ Ennis, Trelmd, 

Walter, Henry Fraser, Esq. Pappleicick-hall, near Nottingham, 

♦Waltham, Edward, Esq. ^Vatcomhe -house, Stochcell-grcen, 5.11'. 

Walton, J. W., Esq. 41, Great Marlborough-strect, TV. 

Walton, R. G., Esq., C.E. Bombay, 
j070*Wai’d, Chiistopher, Esq. Saeillc-place, Ihdifax. 

Ward, Edwin, Esq., F.z.s. 49, Nigniorc-strcet, W. 

♦Ward. George, Esq. 

Ward, Jno,, Esq. 2, Chlorine-place, Belfast. Care of J, A. Hose, Es'/., 
11 , Sdlishury-street, Strand, W.C. 

Ward, Captain the Hon. Wm. John, r.n. ‘ CambtOLlgef Plymouth. 

Ward, William Robert, Esq. Capesthorne-on^Anm^ Ch'istchurch, 

Warden, Edmund M., Esq. Wyherlye, Bunjcss-hill, Su’^sex, 

Ward law, John, Esq, 44, Pi'ince^s-gardens, Hyde -park, S. W, 

Warner, E., Esq. 49, G rose enor -place, 5. ir.'J 
Warner, Rey. Geo. Townsend. Kc^' ton-college, S. Devon. 

3o8oWarner, J. H, B., Esq, Qiiorn-hall, Emi'jhhoroaah ; and Conservative Club, 
SAW 

Wan and, Colonel W. E., r,e. Alda shot. 

Warre, Arthur B., Esq. 109, Onslow-sguare, 5.11’. 

Warre, Rev. Edmond, m.a. Eton College. 

Wane, Major-General H. J., c.R. 35, Cadogan-pkice, S,\\\ 

Warren, Capt. Charles, r.e. MiJhursf. 

Warren, Charles, Esq. 17, Hanover-street, Peckham, S.E, 

Warren, Major Richard Pelham, W'^vrting -house, Basingstoke, 

♦Waterfield, 0, C,, Esq, Temple-groie, East Sheen. 

W^ateihouse, George Maivlen, Esq. Care of Messrs, Morrison and Co., 4, Fen- 
church-street, E.C. 

5090 Wateihouse, Capt. Jas., Bombay Staff Corps (Assistant Surveyor- General of 
India). Surveyor-GcneraVs-office, Calcutta. Care of Messrs. Truhner and 
Co., 59, Ludgat e-hill, E.C, 

\ Waters, J. H. Einest, Esq. Care of Messrs Bohinson and Waters, 34, Bishops- 
I gate-street, E.C. 

I Wateis, T., Es<q., Surveyor- General to the Japanese Government. Care of 
\ Albert Bohinson, Esy., 30, Apsleyroad, Clifton, Bristol 

Watherstone, Rev. Jno. Dundas. The Lecturer's House, Monmouth. 

W^atney, John, Esq. 34, Clement' s~lane, Lomh >rd-street. E.C. 

Watson, Lieut. Chas. Moore, r.e. 25, Fitzicilliam-place, Dublin, 

Watson, James, Esq. 24, Endsleigh-street, W,C. 
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1876 
1861 

1875 
1872 

1867 

1870 

1868 

1876 

1871 

1872 
1872 
1857 


1874 

1867 

1874 

1868 
1872 
1876 

1875 
1853 
1862 


1836 ' 

i 

j 

1865 * 

1866 
1874 

1874 

1875 
1860 


1872 
1874 
1851 

1873 j 
1853 I 


Watson, Sir James, Loitl Provost of Glasgow, 9, Wwdslde-ten'acc^ Gkibgoic. 

Watson, James, Esq,, Barristei-at»La\v. Lt ingle ;i-hoKSi\ Lingleij^ Bucks. 

Watson, Jno. Gibson, Esq. 20, Clanricarde-gardenSy If i^de-parky TT. 

3iooWatson, John Harrison, Esi|. 28, Queensborough-terrace, Kensington-gardenSy W. 

Watson, Lieut. Joseph, n.N.n. 22, Banc raft- ready Mile~cnil~roady E. 

Watson, Koliort, Esq. FahAt-honsey Xort’i-hilly HighgatCy N, 

Watson, Robert Spence, Esq. J/oss Croft ^ Gateshead^n-Tgne. 

Watson, Thos., Esq., Portuguese Vice-Consul, Cape Town. Care of J, R, 
T/ionison and Co.y St. Peter s~ch mihcrs, E.C. 

Wat-on, Win. Bryce, E'^q. 5, Lirn€~strcet-s<innrey E,C. ; and 29, Duke-street y 

St. James Sy S. 

Watson, Win. Livingstone, Esq. 34, Le idcahall-strecty E.C. ; and Oriental Club. 

Watt, Robert, Esq,, c.E. Ashley-avenue, Belfast. 

Watts, H. Cecil, Esq. Care of Messrs. Thacker and Co., 87, EeiJcgate-strcety E.C. 

Watt?, John, Esq, Norton^ourty near Gtoucestcr. 

3 r ro*Waugh, Maj.-General Sir Andrew Scott, Bengal Engineers, F.R.S., late Surveyor- 
General and Superintendent Great Tiig. Survey. AthcTiccum Cluh^ TV, ; 
and 7, PetcrshamAerracey Quceiif s-gate-gardens, South Kensington y S. TT’^. 

V augh, Fras. Gledstanes, Esq., m.a. Oxford arid Cambridge Cluby Pall-mally 
SAV. 

Waveney, Lord, F.R.S., kc. 7, Awlley-sguare, TV. ; and Flixton-hally Harleston. 

Wayte, Rev, Wm., jr.A. 2, CamJ>ridge-i€rracCy BegenC s-park. A". TV. 

T\ebb, Edward B., Esq., c.E., ke. 6a, Victoria^streety Westminstery TV. 

Webb, Geo. P., Esq, Junior Athencenm Cluby Piccadilhjy TV. 

Webb, J. C., Eyj , M.D. 14, Jjju'cr Bclgra} e-strecty S'. TT^, 

Webb, Locock, Esq., Q.c. 1, llanoi'crAcrracCy KottingEillj TT”. 
ebb, Capt. Sydney, Biversdale, Tveickenham. 

*'Webb, William Fredeiick, E^q. Keicstead Abbey, Notts ; and Aj'my and Naty 
Cluby S. TT". 

3i20*Webber-Smith, Major-General James. Care of 2Irs. B, P. Murray, Blake- 
ncy^road, Beckenhamy Kent. 

Webster, Alphonsus, Esq. 44, Mecklenbnrgh-sqnare , TT”.C. 

Webster, George, Esq. AOy Finshury-cirensy E.C. 

Webster, James Hume, Esq. Keith-lodge, Upper Norwood. 

Wedd, George, Esq. 51, Queen s-gardens, Ilyde-park, S'. TV. 

Veedon, Joseph, Esq. Darnhall Grammar-school, Winsford, Cheshire. 

Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, E>q., M.P. Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navu 
gat ion Co., Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
eise, Jno,, Esq. 103, St. George's- road, Piinlico, -C. TV, 

Weiss, Foveanx, Esq. 33, Chester-terrace, Begent's-park, A”. TV. 

Weller, Edward, Esq. 34, Bed-lion-square , W.C. 

3i3oWelliogs, Henry, Esq. 44, Thistle-grove, South Kensington, iS. TT^, 

* Wellington, Arthur Richard, Duke of, Major-Geneial, d.C.l. Apsley-house, 
TV,; and Strathfieldsaye, Hampshire. 
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1870 *\VeUs, Arthur, Esq. XoUingnctfn. 

1872 Wells, J, C., Esq. Sonthboroughy Dichleg, Kent. 

1864 Wells, Sir ilordaunt, late.Chief Puisne Judge, Bengal. 104, Behjrove-ronJy 

S.W. 

1862 Wells, William, Esq. 22, Bniton-street, W.; and BeJleafy Penshurst, Kent. 

1863 Welman, Charles, l^q, Xorton-uvviory Taunton. 

1857 West, Lieut.-Colonel J. Temple, 

1870 West, Raymond, Esq., Bomb, Cir. Service. 

1873 West, William Xowell, Esq. 30, ilont«ju-streety PussclUqnare. W.C. 

1872 3 i 4 oWestendarp, Charles H., Esq. ]9, Staiile'j-crescent, Kcnsingtony IE. 

1873 Western, W. T., Esq. 11, ^fontutjve-villas. Bichmonil. 

1875 Westgarth, Wm., Esq. 10, Boltua-jardenSy So>tth Kensingtony 5.11'. 

1863 * Westlake, John, Esq. 10, Oj'ford^sqiuirc, IV. 

1853 Westmacott, Arthur, Esq. Athenoiinn Clnhy 5. IV. 

1874 Westmacott, E. Vesey, Esq. 

1852 Weston, Alex. Aiiderdon, Esq., ll.A. 74, QneeKs-gntej 5. TV. 

1862 Westwood, John, Esq. 24, Coleuxua’-streety E,C. 

1830 *WeyIand, John, Esq., f.r.s. Woodrising-hally Korfolh. 

1866 Wharncliffe, Eail of. 15, Curzon-streety TV. 

1861 3 i 5 oWharton, Rev. J. C. Junior Athenauiu Cl<ihy Piccadillijy TV 
1874 Wharton, Robert, Esq. Hurley, Great Jlorloic, BncH. 

1876 ♦Wharton, Commr, Wm. Jas. Lloyd, n.N-. II.M.S. ^ Faiuid 
1858 Wheatley, G. W., Esq. 150, LeadcnhalUstreet, E.C. 

1869 Whichelow, Rev. James Sheaier. 7, Crowland-terrace , Church-road, hlington, 

1853 *Whinfield, Edward Wrey, Esq., B.A. Seiern-grange, Worcester. 

: 1839 *Whishaw, James, Esq., f.s.a. 32, Harcicood-sqnare, iV.TV. 

I 1867 Whitaker, Thomas Stejdien, Esq. Eccrthorpe-hall, East YorJishire ; and Con- 

\ servative Club, S, W. 

1868 Whitby, Rev. Tlioraas, m.a., &c. St. Sii/ioxx s-vicaraje, Leeds. 

1875 hite, Arthur, Esq. The Cedtrs, Haynmersmith-road, IT", 

1857 ‘ 3i6oWTiite, Arthur D., Esq., m.d. 56, Chancery Jane, TVC. 

. 1865 I White, Lieut. Arthur Wellesley, r.a. 2, Yorke’Cresceyxt, Kightingaie~place,. 

* ' llWicitA. 

White, H'ancis W., Esip Xingpo^ China. Care of J. D. CampheU, Esq.j 
8, Store fs-gate, St. Jaynes s^park, S. W. 

White, Geo. F., Esq. 1, Porchester-gate, Hyde -parky TV 
White, Henry, Esq., f.s.a., J.p. 90, Queen' s^gate, Ilydc-park, 5. TV; and 
The Lodge y Hdlingdon-hcathy near Uxbridge. 

White, Owen, W.. Esq. Piersfield, South Streatham. 

White, Robert Owen, Esq. The Priory, Lewisham, S.E. 

Wliite, W. A,, Esq., H.M, Consul, Dantzic. Care of G. C. Ilotcland, Ks'p> 
Librarian's Dept, Foreign^ffice, S. TV. 

♦White, William 0., Esq. 10, Lime-st., E.C.; and Barnsfieldj near Bartfoyd, 
Kent. 
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1875 

1857 

1874 
1869 
1366 

1863 
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1856 
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1875 


*\VhiteheaLi, Chas., Esq., r.s.A. Darminj^housCy Jfaidstone, 

31 70 Whitehead, Colonel K. George. 84, Pvrtland-plicey W. 

WhitehousG, William Matthew Mill-^, E^q. 46, Cltepstoir-placey Ba^sveate)', 
and Hardwiche-honse f Stmle>jy ^Yarv:ichshirc, 

Whitford, John, Esq. Care of Messrs, Sinclair , Hamilton and Co., 17, St. 

Helen' s-place, E,C. ; and Alfred-stredy Liecrpoul. 

Whitmee, Kev. S. J. Samoa, South Pacific. Care of Rev, J. Mullens, London 
Mission House, Bloonifield-street, L.C, 

Wbymper, Edward, Esq. To^cn-house, H isle mere. 

Whyte, Jas., Esq, 

Whyte, M. B., Esq. 

Whyte, W, Anthony, E-hj. Couservatke Clu’>, S. IV. 

Whytt, Ebenezer, E'«q. The Groce, Jliijh‘jat>\ X. 

Whytt, P. Falconer, E'-q. The Grove, Hljhj<iie, X. 

3 1 Wiggins, Joseph, Esq. Exam, in Xavig., ka.), 4, The Elms, Sunderland. 

Wilder, Frecierick, Esq. Pnrlej/Jiall, Readinj. 

Wilkins, J. E., Esq, 4, Paper-huildinij^, Inner Temple, E.C. 

Wilkinson, Alfred, Esq. 14, Elvaston-place, South Kensington, S'. IV. 
♦Wilkinson, Major A. Eastfield, 11 . a. Oudh Commission, India ; 7, Cavendish- 
place, Brighton; and Aring and Xavg Club, i^MV. 

Wilkinson, Frederick E., Esq., m.d, Sgdenham, Kent, S.E. 

Wilkinson, Dr. G, 4, St. Johns-icood-Lillas, St. John's-icood, AT. TV, 

Wilkinson, Capt, J, Fenwick. Care of Geo. Tuson, Esq., Ilchestcr, Somerset, 
Wilkinson, J. J., Esq. O, 17c ■tori'i'Street, }yestmmster, TV. 

Wilkinson, Josepli, Esq. (Town Gleik), Vorh. 

3 1 90* Willans, John Anderson, Esq, 6, Vincent-square, Westminster, S.W. 

Willcock, J, W., Esq., Q.C. 6, Stone-buildings, Lincoln s-inn, VS.C. ; and 
Roseiistead, Avenue-road, St. John's-xcood, W. TT7 
Willems, Edouard Henri Leonard, IVq. 1, HaierstocJi-terrace, Hampstead. 
Williams, Clement, Esq. Care of Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 
Williams, Conyngham O., Esq. Cire of TVm. Hall, Esq., Little Roke-ho'isc, 
Kenley, R.S.O., Snrrcg : and Store's Heights, Thornton, Bradford, I'y/7:s/i£Vc\ 
Williams, Fiedeiick G. A., E'-q. C/hipel-stairs, Lincohi' s-inn, W.C. 

♦Williams, F. M., Esq, Goonvrea, Penan, Arworthal, Cornxcall. 

Williams, Henry Jones, Esq, 12, Hereford-gardens, Parh-lane, VS.; and 82, 
King IVilliam-sireet, E.C. 

Williams, Henry R., Esq. 183, Camden-road, X.IV. 

Williams, John, Esq. 44, Piceadllbj, IV. 

32ooWiUiams, John, Esq, 27, Pahnerston-road , Xoidharapton. 

Williams, John Robert, Esq. Junior Carlton Club ; and The Cedars-cottaje, 
Mitcham-common, Surrey. 

♦Williams, ilichael, Esq, Tregulloxv, Scorrier, Cornirall, 

'^‘Williams, Montague, Esq. lYoolltxnd, Blandford, Dorset, 
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1859 

1873 

1870 

1867 
1876 

1868 

1875 

1869 

1875 

1875 

1872 

1862 

1869 

1869 
1854 

1872 
1866 

1868 

1870 

1875 

1873 

1863 

1876 

1873 
1870 

1874 

1864 

1870 

1866 

1873 


Williams, Rev. Watkin Herbert. Vicar of Bodehcgddm, nr, St. Asaph, X. Wahs. 

Williams, Major-General Sir Wm. F., Bart., K.c.B., D.C.L. Army and Xacy 
Club,S.W. 

Williams, W. Rhys, Esq., m.d. Boyal Bethlehem Hospital, S.E. 

Willoughby, Henry W., Esq. 32, Montagu-square, H'. 

*Willis, Major-General G. H, S., c.i5. United Sereiee Club, Pall-mall, *?. IV. 

Wills, Peter Turner, 2, Little Love-lme, VTo^jd-street, E.C. 

32 roWills, William Heniy, Esq., j.r. Ha^dkornden, Clifton Doien, Bristol. 

Wilmot, Alex. Esq., j.p. Port Elizabeth, Aljoa Bag, S. A. Care of R. White 
Esq., Mildinag-chambers , 82, Bishopsgate-strect-^cithin, E.C. 

Wilson, Alexander, Esq. Gateu:ick^house, Beckenham. 

♦Wilson, Capt. Chas. P. Marine Department, Board of Trade, Si. Katharine s 
Dock-house, Toit'er-hill, E. 

Wilson, Major Charles William, r.e. Ordnance Suney-offire, Ph>rnix-park, 
Dublin. 

Wilson, EJwd. D. J., Esq., M.A., &c. 20, Wiltshir e-road, Brixtuu, S, IV. 

♦Wilson, Dr. John Smith. Janc-f eld-place, Gunrock, Renfreie shire. 

Wilson, Robert B. W., Esq. 3, Beaufort-gnrdens, S. IV. 

♦Wilson, Robert Dobie, Esq. 15, Green-street, G rosvenor-square, W. 

Wilson, Samuel King, Esq. 3, Portland-terrace, RegenCs-park, N. W. 

3220 Wilson, Rev, T. Given, b.a. 

♦Wilson, Admiral Thomas. 1, Prince s-huildings, Clijtuii, Bristol. 

Wilson, William Thomas, Esq. Deutz, near Cologne. 

\\ iltshire. Rev. Thomas, 3I.a., f.G-.S., f.l.s. 25, Granville-park, Leicisham, 
S.E. 

♦Winch, W. Richard, Esq. Xvrth Mgmms-parh, Hatfeld. 

Winchester, C. A., Esq. Onental Club, IV. 

Winchester, The Most Hon. the Marquis of. 1 e, Albany, TV; and Amport St. 
Mary’s, Anduver. 

Windrara, James, Esq. 80, King William- street, E.C. 
ingate, T. t., Esq. 18, Albion-street, Hyde-pai'h-square, TT'. 

Wmser, Thomas Boorman, Esq. Shooter’ s-hUl-road, Blackheath, S.E. 

323 oWinslow, Eugene Henry, Esq. War-office, Pall-mall, S.W. 

T\iseman, Captain Sir Um., Bart. Cat'e of Messrs. Case and Loudens ick, 1, 
James-street, Adelphi, TVC. 

Wodehouse, H. E., Esq. Ham-hill, Worcester. 

Wodehouse, J. H., Esq., H,M.*s Commissioner and Consul-General for the 
^Sandwich Islands. Care of Messrs. O’Brien and Co., 43, Parliament-st., S. W. 

W odehouse. His Excellency Sir Philip, k.c.b., Governor of Bombay. Care of 
India-office, ,5'. TV. 

♦Wolff, Sir Henry Druramoud, k.c.m.o., m.p. 8, Albert-terrace, S-dT. ; and 
Athenceum Club, TT^. 

W’onnacott, Jno., Esq., r.G.s. &o. Wadham-hoiise, Lisheard. 
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1872 I 

i 

1873 j 

1873 i 

1863 

1876 


1876 , 
1868 ; 
1874 I 
1876 i 
1857 ‘ 
1867 I 


1873 I 
1876 , 

1874 

1862 I 

1875 . 
1864 

1863 I 
1845 ' 
1856 ' 
1866 ' 
1866 I 

1875 ! 

1875 ' 
1839 
1863 
1875 
1875 ‘ 
1875 ' 


1869 

1875 

1854 

1861 


Wood, Captain Alexander '[Bombay Staff Corps}. IlejtJi-hjcljey Abbey-icoodf 
Kent; and 14, St. James* s-square^ S IV. 

Wood, Chas. Malcolm, I-^q. IIeathJoiljt\ Abbey Boot?, Kent ; and Jnnior 
Athenaum Clnh^W. 

Wood, Gilbert, Esq. Fercy-vdla^ W arren~road^ Bexley-licatJt, Kent. 

3 240 Wood, Henry, Esq. 10, Cleve land-square, Hyde-park, IT. 

Wood, Major Heibert, R.E., Fellow Imperial liu&sian Geo;;r;i pineal Society, Cor- 
responding Member Societe de Geographie, Geneva. Care of Hlessrs. Grindioy 
and Co., 55, Parliament-street , S. \V. 

Wood, Jno. D., Esq. 82, Ladbro’.c-yrovc, Xottiny-hill, IT. 

*Wood, Richard Henry, Esq., F.g.A. Penrhos-housc, Pnyby. 

Wood, Walter, Esq. 3, Clarence-roa<l, Fiadjury-jyark, W. 

*Woodd, Robert BallaiJ, Esq. Wo<.Jlnnds, Ilainpstead. 

Woodhead, Major II. J. Plumridge. 44, Chariny-cross, I K 

Woodifield, Mathew, Esq., M.i.c.E. Gcjieral Colonial Monnyer, Cape Copper 
Alining Co., Kamaqualand, Cape of Good Hope. Ao, Ladbrohe-yrove-ioad, 
Kottimj-hill, W. 

^Woodroflfe, John W. Allen, Esq. 90, Corn^call-gardeiis, Qucen's-y<ifc, ^.TF. 
Woods, Henry, Esq. Warnford-park, Bishop^s Waltham. 

3 25oWoods, Rob. Can, E>q. Care of Jlessrs, King and Co., CvrnhiU, E.C. 

Woods, Samuel, Esq. Mickleham, near Dorking, Surrey. 

Wootls, Re\\ W. J., B.A. Leamington. 
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NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS 

TO WHOM 

the eoyal peemiums and other testimonials 
HAVE been awarded. 


1832. — Mr. Richard Lander— Poyal Medal— for the discovery of the 

course ot the lUver Niger or Quorra, and its outlet in the Gulf of 
Benin, 

1833. — Mr, John Biscoe — Boyal Medal — for the discovery of the land 

now named “Enderby Land” and “Graham Land,” in the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. 

1834. Captain Sir John Ross, r.n. — Boyal Sledal — for discovery in 

the Arctic Regions of America. 

1835. Sir Alexander Bumes — Hoj^al Medal — for the navigation of 

the Kiver Indus, and a journc}' by Balkh and Bokhara across 
Central Asia. 

1836. Captain Sir George Back, r.n. — Royal Medal— for the disco- 

very of the txreat dish lliver, and its navigation to the sea on the 
Arctic Coast of America. 


183/. Captain Robert FitzRoy, r.n. — -Ro 3 'al Medal — for the survey 
ot the {Shores of Patagonia, Chile, and Peru. 

1838. Colonel Chesney, r.a. — Royal ISIedal — for the general conduct of 

tie Euphrates Lx|iedition ’ in 1835-6, and lor accessions to the 
geographj^ of Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana. 

1839. Thomas Simpson- — Founder's Medal— for the discovery 
and tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of about 300 miles of the Arctic 
shores of America. 


Dr, Edward Ruppell— Patron's Medal— for his travels and 

Arabia, and Abyssinia. 

1840. Col H. C. Rawlinson, e.i.c.— Founder’s Medal— for his travels 
an researc les. in busiana and Persian Kurdistan, and for the light 
thrown ^ him on the comparative geography of Western Asia. 

; Medal— for his travels and 

U}ing the ^'ears 1835-9 in the colony of British Guayana, 
and m the adjacent parts of South America. 

‘ nn^ K N.— Founder's Medal— for the publication of his 

T ^ Astronomy/ 

111 111 * anri ^ — Patron’s Medal — for his survey of the 

. ^nd re-d^covery of the source of the River Oxus. 

lh?dtsmvfn^ R.N.— Founder’s Medal— for 

his (ll^o^e^es m the Antarctic Ocean. 

w^*k endtlerl’ — Patron’s Medal — for his 

Researches in Palestine.’ 

tions in Eyre— Founder’s Medal— for his explora- 

Medal — for his survey 

in ratPstme, and levels across the country to the Dead Sea. 
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Award of the Royal Premiums, 

1844. — Mr. W. J. Hamilton — Founder's Medal — for his researches in 

Asia Minor. 

Prof. Adolph Erman — Patron’s Medal — for his extensive geo- 
graphical labours. 

1845. — Dr. Beke — Founders Medal — for his extensive explorations in 

Abyssinia. 

M. Charles Ritter — Patron's Medal — for his important geogra- 
phical works. 

1846. — Count P. E. de Strzelecki — Founder's ^ledal — for his explo- 

rations and discoveries in the ^South-Eastern portion of Australia, 
and in Van Diemen’s Land. 

Prof. A. Th. Middendorff — Patron's iMedal — for his extensive 
explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern Siberia. 

1847. — Capt. Charles Sturt — Founder's Medal — for his various and 

extensive explorations in Australia. 

Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt — Patron’s iMedal — for a journey per- 
formed from More ton Bay to Port Essiiigton. 

1848. — Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak and Governor of Labuan — 

Founder s Meilal — for his expedition to Borneo. 

Captain Charles Wilkes, u.s.n. — Patron’s Medal — for bis 
Voyage of Discovery in the S. Hemisphere and in the Antarctic 
Regions, in the years 1838-42. 

1849. — Austen H. Layard, Esq., d.c.l. M.r. — Founder’s Medal — for his 

contributions to Asiatic geography, researches in Mesopotamia, and 
discoveries of the remains of Nineveh. 

Baron Ch. Hugel — -Patron’s Medal — for his explorations of 
Cashmere and surrounding countries, communicated in his work 
entitled ‘Kashmir uud das Reich der 8iek.’ 

1850. Col. John Ch. Fremont — Patron’s Medal — for his successful 

explorations of the Rocky ^lountains and California ; and for his 
numerous Discoveries and Astronomical Observations. 

The Rev. David Livixgstoxk, of Kolobeng — a Chronometer Watch — 
for his successful explorations of South Africa. 

1851. Dr. Geouge Wallix, of Finland — 25 Guineas — for his Travels in Arabia. 
Mr. Thomas Bruxxeh — 25 Guineas — for his explorations in the Middle 

Island of New Zealand. 

1852. — Dr. John Rae — Founder's Medal — for his survey of Boothia and 

of the Coasts of Wollaston and Victoria Lands. 

Captain Heniy Strachey — Patron's Medal — for his Surveys 
in Western Tibet. 

1853. Mr. Francis Galton — Founder’s Medal — for his explorations in 

Southern Africa. 

Commander E. A. Ingleheld, u.n. — P atron’s Medal — for his 
Survey of the Coasts of Baffin Bay, Smith and Lancaster Sounds. 

1854. — Rear-Admiral William Henry Smyth — Founder’s Medal — 

for his^valuable Surveys in the Mediterranean. 

Captain Robert J. M. M‘Clure, b.n, — P atron’s Medal — for bis 
discovery of the North-West Passage* 

I8oo. — The Rev. David Livingstone, m.d., &:c. — P atron’s Medal — 
for his Scientific Explorations in Central Africa, 

Mr. Charles J. Axderssox — a Set of Surveying Insstruments — for his 
Travels in South-Western Africa. 
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recogBition of tbe eminent services he has rendered to Geography 
during his long connection with the Society. 

A. Keith Johnston, ll.d. — Patron’s Medal — for his long- 
continued and successful services in advancing Geography, and 
especially for his merit in carrying out his scheme of Physical 
Atlases. 

SenooLs’ Prize Medals: — 

political Geography. — Geo. Houeen’, Univeriitv School, Xottingham 
(Gold iledal), 

Richd. Naylor Arklt:, hiverpool College (Bionze Medal). 

Physical Geography . — Daniel McAlister, Liverpool Institute (Gold 
Medal). 

Wii. Gershom Collingwood, Liverpool Cullege (Bronze Medal). 
EnrcATioxAL Prize : — 

Mr. John Armstrong — the sum of Five Poutiils — for successful com- 
petition in Geograph V at the Society of Aits examination. 

1872.— 'Colonel Henry Yule, c.B. — Founder's Medal — for the eminent 
services he has rendered to Geography in the puldication of his 
three great works, ‘A Mission to the Court of Ava,’ ‘Cathay, and 
the Thither,’ and ‘ Maico Polo.’ 

Mr. Robert Berkeley Shaw — Patron's Medal — for his Journeys 
in Eastern Turkistan, aud for his extensive series of Astronomical 
and Hypsometiical Ohservatiuns, ivliich have euahled iis to fix the 
longitude of A'arkand, and have given us, for the first time, the basis 
of a new delineation of the countries between Leh aiul Kashgar. 

Lieut, (i. C. Musters, r.x. — a Gold Watch- — for his udvouturous Journey 
in Patagonia, thiough 9G0 miles of latitude, of which 780 weie pre- 
viously unkao^^n to Kuvopeans. 

IvARL Mauch— '“ the sum of Twenty-five Poundb in acknowledgment of the 
zeal and ability with which lie has devoted liimself, for a senes of 
years, to the pAploiation of 8outh-Kastern Afiica. 

Schools’ Prize AIedais: — 

Physical Geography. P. Sprixo Rice, Eton College (Gold Medal). 

A, S, Bctler, Liveipool College (Bronze Medal). 

Political Geography, — W. G. Collingwood, Liveipool Colle<re (Gold 
Medal). » 1 c. X 

. C. Graham, Eton College (Bronze Medal). 

Edecatiomal Prize : — 

Ml. Geo, M, Thomas — the sum of Five Pounds — for successful com- 
petition in Geography at the Society of Arts Examination, 

18Tu, Noy Blias Founders Medal-'—for his survey of the Yelloiv 

Kiver ot China, in 1868 ; aud for his recent journey through Western 
Mongolia. ^ 

H. M, Stanley— Patron s Meelal — for his discovery and relief 
ol I)r. Livingstone. 

Mr. Thomas Baines— - a Gold Watch — for his long-continued sendees to 
iieogiajihy, and e'^pecially for his journeys m South-lVestein and 
South-La^tem Afiica. 

Captain Carlsen— a Gold Y atch — -for his discoveries in the Arctic 
^ea?, and tor having circumnavigated the Spitzbergen as w’dl as the 
Nova Aenibla groups. 

Schools’ Prize Medals:^ 

Physical G€0gr<-iphy,^\\\ c. Hudson, Liverpool College (Gold Medal) 

W . A Forbes, Winchester College (Bronze Medal). 

PohtioiC Geography. ^S. E. Spring Rice, Eton College (Gold Jledal). 

A. 1 , NUTT, University College School (Bronze Medal). 
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Dr. Georg Schweinfurth— Foun<Ier’s Medal— for his discoveiy 
nf the Uelle Fiver, hr-youd the South-western limits of the Xih* 
basin; and fur his admirable work, ‘ The Heart of Africa,* in winch 
he has recorded the results of his travels. 

Colonel P. Egerton Warburton — Patron's iMedal — f r h'- 
journey across the ]revi<)usly unknown AVestcrn Interior of Au>- 
tralia ; from Alice S)>rings, on the line of overland telegraph, to the 
West Coa^t near De Oiey Fiver, 

Sciroons’ Piirzi: Mi:dals : — 

Fhysioil Gcojrajhy . — Louis Wlston, Cilv of London School (Ool.i 
Med.ll). 

Fr\xcis Citault:? Montague, Univeisitv Colloire School (Bionz-; 
.Med.il). 

ToUtloil Gr>„fr-'rjJiy , — tViLLlAM IIaruy TurtON, Ciifton Collece, Bristol 
MloM Medal); 

Lionel Jacoi;, City of London School (Bronze Medal). 

Lieut. Weyprecht — -Founder's iMedal — lor Ins cx]>loratiMns and 
discoveries in tlie Aictn? Sea between SpitzberTeu and Xova Zembla. 

Lieut. Julius Payer — Fatrun's Medal— for his journey and di>- 
coveriis alone; the coast of Franz-JoSers Land, between Spilzbergcn 
and Mova Zcinbla. 

\V. H. Johnson — (lold Watch — for services rendered to fleoriaphy 

while iu the Cneat Tugoucmctvical Survey of India among tlic 

Ilimalnvas. 

SiTiooi.s’ Frizi: ^Medals: — 

Gc — Henry Alexander Mier?, Eton College (Gold 
Medal). ■ 

Arcuiuaed P.nwARD Ct.\rrop, Ahirlhorough Colleue (Bronze Medal). 

Poltlioil Gcoynrph’;. — Sidney H. B. Saunders, Dulwich College ''Gold 
Alcdal). ' 

Wm. C. Graham, Eton College (Bronze MedaP. 

Lieut. V, Lovett Cameron, R.n. — Founder’s Medial — for lii> 
iounioy acDKs .Vfrica fn iin Zanzibar to Fengiiela, and his surveyed' 
the S(nithern half ol I.ake Tanganyika. 

Mr. John Forrest — Fatroids Aledal — in recognition of the services 
to Gieogra] 'Ideal Science rendered hy liis numerous successful explora- 
tions Hi Western Australia, and especially fur Ids admirahly executed 
route-survev acro^s the intcaior from Alurchisen Fiver to the lino of 
Overland Electric Telegraph. 

tSeTiooLs* Frizi: Medals : — 

Phfjsira! Geoqra) Ji\’. — John Wilkie, Liveipool College (Gold MedaD. 

Walter Ni.w, Dulwich College Bmnze Medal ■. 

PoUtioil {7t’o7/-i7'\v. — T homas Knc>x, Ibuleybury College (Gold Medal). 

W. M. H. Mtlnlr, Marlhoiough College (Bronze Aledal . 

Cambridge Local Examinations Frizi: Medal : — 

F. H. Glanvill, Devon County School ' Silver Aledal;. 

Oxford Local Exa:uination Prize Medals: — 

John Wilkie, Tzvtopotd College (Silver Medal). 

il. M. Ward, Bridgnoith Grammar School (Bronze Medal). 
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PEESENTATION 


OF THE 

ROYAL AND OTHER AWARDS. 

(At the Anniversary jSIcctiiuj^ May 22m/, IS 70.) 


ROYAL MEDALS. 

The Founders 3Iedal for tlio year 1876 was awarded by tlie 
Council to Lieutenant A . L. Cameron, k.n., for his journey across 
Africa from Zanzibar to Benguela, and his siiiwey of the southern 
half of Lake Tanganjdka; the Yictopja, or Patuon’s ^Iedal, to 
Mr. John loirest, in recognition of the seryices to Geographical 
bcience rendered by his numerous successful explorations in 
Western Australia, and especially for his admirably executed 
route-suryej" across the interior from IMurchison Eiver to the line 
of Overland Electric TclegrajJi. 

Lieutenant Cameron attended in person to receive his Medal. 
Mr. Forrest s, in his absence, was received by J. Lowther, Esq. M.r., 
Her Majesty s Lender Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Tn addressing Lieutenant Cameron, the Puesident said : — 

“ Mpw. Cameron, 

I have been requested by my colleagues of the Geographical 
Council to piGsent yon with ‘ the FoundeFs Medal of this year- for 
the encouragement of Geographical Science and Discovery, 'which 
has been aw^arded to you for your journey across Africa from Zan- 
‘ zibar to Benguela, and for your Survey of the Southern half of 
liake Tangan^dka C and I fulfil this duty with all the more pleasure 
and satisfaction that I was in the Chair when we sent you forth on 
your honourable and important Mission, and have thus had the 
opportunity of w^atching your progress, step by step, through the 
manj trials and triumphs of your memorable journey. As English- 
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men we are proud that the great feat of traverbing Equatoiial 
Africa from sea to sea should have been accomjdislied fur the fir^^t 
time by an Officer in the Xaval Service of the (Jueeu : but we wi^h 
it to be understood that it is not your success in this particular 
exploit, it is nut your lemarkable exhibition of manly courage and 
2 >erseverunce — though thohC qualities, which you ^lossess in an 
eminent degree, will always secure you the full and well-merited 
admiration of your countrymen — which have on this occasion 
exclusively, or even in an es])ecial degree, recommended you to the 
favourable notice of tbc Council. We have selected you to be C)ur 
Medallist, above all other reasons, because you have, amidst diffi- 
culties and dangers, in failing health, under ^uivation and fatigue, 
steadily kept in view the paramount claim on your attention of 
^Scientific Geography, and have thus brought back with you from 
tlie interior of Africa a Kegister of Observations for Latitude, 
Longitude, and Elevation, which, for extent and variety — and we 
are authorised by the Ileport of the Greenwich authorities to add for 
judicious selection and accuracy of result — may favourably eoiu- 
2)are with the finished work of a professional Survey* AV e feel, 
therefore, that we may fairly hold you up as a model to future 
travellers, trusting, indeed, that Geograjdiical Science may as 
largely jirofit hy the example which you have set to others, as by 
the results which you have yourself contributed. Sir, you have 
already received at the hands of your Sovereign, as a i award tor 
yuur brilliant achievement, the distinction of the Companionship of 
the Bath, which I believe was never before bestowed on so young 
an officer in Her Majesty’s Naval Service. \ou arc also daily 
receiving proofs of the interest that your discoveries have excited 
among the public at large, owing to the juuctical benefits which 
the nation may exj)ect to derive from them, both in regard to its 
commerce, and especially in regard to that object it has so much at 
heart — the suppression of the African Slave-trade ; and I am now 
to offer you, in the name of Geographical Science, the highest 
honour we can confer — the Founder's Medal of the year. 

“ And in congratulating you on thus taking your place on the 
Golden roll of the Geographical Society’s ^Medallists, I may bo pei- 
mitted to add that, having presided on five occasions at the dis- 
tribution of our Annual Awards, it has never been my fortune to 
present the Medal to one who, by his services, has more thoroughly 
<^rued it.” 
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Sir H. C. IvAWLIXSON’^ Address. 


Lieutenant Cameeox replied as follows : — 

“ Sir Henry Eawlinson, I beg to thank you most heartily fur the 
Medal. It has been the one great hope that has sustained me 
through my recent Expedition. I knew very well when I lu 
Africa that I was not there to play, but to take observations for 
mapping out the country, and the training I had received in the 
service to which I am proud to belong taught me how to elo it. I 
am glad to find that my observations have been appreciateel, and 
that they are found to be accurate and good. I beg to thank vou 
most cordially for this testimony of your approval of my laboins.” 


Turning to Mr. Lowther, the Pcksioext spoke as follows :~ 

SiE, Kno"i\ing the interest wliich yuu take from your official 
position in e\erything afiecting the ruputation and prosperity of 
our Colonial Empire, I am paiticularly glad to be permitted on thi> 
occasion to deliver into your hands, for transmi^si(,n to Australia, 
the Patrons 31edal of the Poyal Geogra]diieal fciocietv fur tlie 
present year, which has been awauled by the Council to a must 
meiitoiious traveller, Mr. J. Forrest, ‘ in recoguitiun of tlie services 
to Geographical Science rendered Ipy his numeruus successful explo- 
rations in A\estern Australia, and especially fur his admirabl}'- 
executed route-survey across the interior from Murchison Fiver to 
0\ciland Electric lelegraph.’ Already on eiglit 
different occasions the Council of our fc^ociety, on wm'ghing the 
claims of travellers in all parts of the world, has awarded the great 
prize o t le }cai to Australian explorers — the enormous tracts of 
immhabited and for tlie most part unknown, territorj in tlie 
mtenor of fte Australian Continent, and the difficulty of transit 
fiom one point to another, owing to the waterless character of the 

\ §i'™S a ceitain g'raiideur and importance t<.> 

Australian discovery, over and above the material benefit to be 
derived from aequiring fresh lands for settlement, which is wanting 
m o hei lepons. Kever, however, since Macdouall Stuart, in I860, 
raversed Australp from south to north and explored the route on 
which the hue of the Electric Telegraph was subsequently laid, 
las a juuiiiey een undertaken of the same magnitude and difficulty 

Vik CP Mr. John Forrest and his partv 

between Champion Bay, on the west coast, and the Peake Statioi;, 

in Aus+rTv O^Piland Telegiaph ; and never certainly, either 

other country, has a more conscientious and 
exliausave survey been executed of the route traversed in so long 
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and arduous a journey. It appears that the total distance ’which 
the party travelled, for the most 2)art on foot, ’svas about 2000 miles, 
the road lying for some 600 miles through a region co'vered ’^'ith 
jungle and spinifex gi’ass, and almost destitute of 's\\\ter ; and 
the result of their experience being that the country was entirely 
unfitted for settlement. In testimony of our admiration of the 
untiring energy and perseverance which enabled Mr. Porrest to 
tiavorse successfully this dc^^olate and arid tzact, and thus acquire 
for his Government a knowledge of the true cliaracter of the 
country, as well as in grateful acknowledgment of hi^ services ren- 
dered to Scientific Geography, both in his ])reYioits exploration 
round the shores of the great Australian Bight and in his present 
most excellent Survey and Bieport, we adjudge to him the Patron’s 
Medal of the year; and in placing th(‘ Medal in your hzmds, we 
venture to add that it will greatly enizauce the value of the award 
if you will undertake to tran.sinit our ofiering to its destination 
through the Australian anti luri ties.” 

Mr. Lowther, in ixqdy, said he was sure he was justified in return- 
ing Mr. Pon’Gst’s lieaipv thanks for the honour that had been con- 
ferred upon him. llis noble friend, Lord Carnarvon, would have had 
great pleasure in attending had he not been unavoidably detained; 
but even if his LoixPhip had been present he would not have been 
the real “ lion that honour belonged to the absent traveller. He 
wished, however, to cxpiess the giezit gnitification which he expe- 
rienced in accepting, on behalf of a colonist of one of the most 
important dependencies of the Crown, this appreciation of his 
services. It must bo patent to all that no greater tie could unite 
the mother country to lier colonies than the conviction among the 
colonists thzit their fortunes, their successes, and in some cases even 
their disappointments, were anxiously watched by those who owned 
them as their fellow-countrymen. Mr. Forrest had performed a feat 
which not only involved considerable physical and moral courage, 
hut which, it might be sincerely hoped, would be of lasting service 
to the cause of mankind. His travels had not been pursued merely 
for pleasure or the greed of gain, but they had been undertaken on 
public grounds, at the call of the public authorities in the interests 
of the community. Lieutenant Cameron had been complimented on 
the accuracy with wPich, throughout all the difficulties which he 
had had to encounter, he had maintained his records ; and in Mr. 
Forrest's case no small portion of the gratitude which he had so 
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deservedly earned was owing to the very great accuracy with which, 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty and danger, he had con- 
tinued to make his ohservations, thus adding a very important 
chapter to scientific geography. He thanked the Society fur their 
beautiful gift, and it would afford him great pleasure to forward it 
to Mr. Forrest. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ PRIZE 5IEOALS. 

The following was the award of the Examiners of the present 
year 

Physical GEOGRArny, Gold Medal. — John IVilkie, Livei^ool 
College. Bronze Medal. — WalterKew, Dulwich College, Honourahhj 
Mentioned. — J. A. Robinson, Liverpool College ; L. P. Jacks, Uni- 
versity School, Nottingham ; E. von Lengeske, Hailey bury College ; 
Sir Malby Crofton, Eton College; F. S. Carey, Bristol Grammar 
School. 

Political Geography. Gold Medal. — Thomas Knox, Hailey bury 
College. Bronze Medal. — W. M. H. Milner, Marlborough College, 
Honourably Mentioned. — J. B. Johnston, Edinburgh High School ; 
H. W. Pigeon, Clifton College ; J. F. Heyes, Liverpool College ; 
W, J. Newton, Liverpool College ; (equal) A. R. Popes, City of 
London School, and \V, MacMaster, Pathmines School, Dublin. 

Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations Prize Medals Under 

arrangement with the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge for 
the award of Medals to the best Senior candidates in GeograjJiy, 
whether male or female, in their Local Examinations, a Silver 
Medal has this year been awarded, by Cambridge, to F. H. Glanvill, 
Devon County School. This single award was made, as a com- 
mencement, on the result of the Examinations held by tlie Cam- 
bridge Delegates in December, 1875. In 1876, and future years, 
two Silver Medals will be offered by the Society for award by 
Cambridge, viz. ; one each for the best candidate selected by the 
Delegates in the two branches of Physical and General Geography. 
For Oxford the arrangement will be somewhat different: one 
Silver and one Bronze Medal being promised, to the best and second 
best candidate in General GeograjJiy. 

3Ir. Francis Galton stated that twenty schools had sent candi- 
dates for the Public Schools’ Prize Medals this year, there being 
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59 competitors in all. During the past eight years ^2 Medals had 
been given. Out of those, Liverpool College had gained 9, Eton 5, 
Eossall 4, University College Scdn^ol d, City of London School 2, 
Dulwich College 2, and seven others one each. Tho^e who were 
boys when tliese Medals were first instituted were now growiiig 
into manhood; tli^y had passed or were passing their Univeisity 
careers with credit, and might now be looked to to fulfil what was 
one of the primary objects fjr which the MedaL' were established, 
namely, the advancement of Geograi ducal science, either as writers 
or professors, or coiidiictoTs of examinations. He, therefore, men- 
tioned with much 2 >lca.snre that one of the earliest Gold Medallists, 
Mr. G. G. Ihitler, had just been apj^ointed by the Civil Service 
Commissioners as one of their two 2 >crm'inent Examiners. 

Ihe pREsiDENr then presented the medals to the succesMul com- 
petitors. 

dhe Hon. G. (k r>nor»uicK said there was am]de reason to be 
satisfied with tlie n suits cd' the Geograjdiical Examinations con- 
ducted by tlie fSoeioty. Considoiaiig how many examinations of 
vaiious kinds boys were now .subject to at the public schools, the 
number of candidates ofiering themselves for our geogra^diical com- 
l>etitions was most cncoiii aging. Succes>, however, was not merely 
tfi be measured by numbers, ])ut also by the character of the schools 
^vhich had conq^eted. 4 'lie various classes of public schools had 
been admirably lojireseiited in tlie thirteen wliicli had been suc- 
cessful in winning medals since these examinations commenced. 
The old public schools were worthily represented by Eton and 
Winchester; the new public schools by Marlborough, Haileyhury, 
Clifton, and Kos.^all; the gioat metio])olitau schools by the City of 
London School, Cniversity College School, and Dulwich College ; 
and the great schools in the provincial ca 2 )itals by Nottingham, 
^fanchester Grammar School, Liverpool Institute, and, above all, 
bj Liverpool College. Geogi’aphieal education owed a great deal 
lo Mr. Butler, the head master of the last-named, who was the 
first to api^reci ate the im])ortanco of these prizes, and nearly 
W'ice as many of whose scholars had obtained medals as from any 
^ther school. Considering how great the success of the examina- 
hons had been, he was not surprised that some desiie had been 
^'xhibited by those interested in female education, that girls should 

admitted to the competition. At first there was a suggestion 
separate prizes might be awarded to girls’ schools, but that 
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plan met with very little favour, as it would have defeated one of 
the objects which the applicants had at heart — that girls should be 
fairly matched against boys— at least in Geography. The Council 
had no desire to prejudge this very delicate question, but they were 
not willing to risk the continued success of what was still only an 
experiment, by the introduction of a totally new element ; and those 
girls schools from which application had been received, were of a 
different type from those j)ublic schools which had hitherto been 
invited to comj)ete. The Iniversities of Oxford and Cambridge 
had, however, consented to state the names of those who showed 
the greatest proficiency in geography at the Local Examinations, 
with a view to the Geographical Society awarding them prizes; 
and one candidate had already had a prize giA'cn to him under 
these circumstances. He would be very glad if one of the next 
successful competitors for these prizes should be a girl. The 
subject for the Fublic bchools’ Examinations next year would be 
“ Afiica, South of the Equator.’’ It had been felt that Africa, which 
had been so glorious a field of geographical discovery, ought to 
he somewhat more carefully studied than it had yet been by the 
bo}s of the public schools. It was true that it was rather a large 
subject for treatment, but it so happened that the geographical 
features of that vast continent were remarkably simple; and 
students would not need to trouble themselves very much with 
the political history of the interior. Last year, in selecting the 
Arctic Eegions as the subject fer examination, the Council had 
the j^ieat ad^ antage arising from the ]ntblic interest which had 
attached itself to the Expedition under Captain Nares. This year 
t ere was a similar advantage in the interest excited by Lieutenant 
Cameron’s memorable journey ; and if no other result was attained 
by these prizes, they would not be utterly useless if they led some 
0 t e most intelligent boys in the public schools to follow, with 
interest and sympathy, such expeditions as those of Captain Kares 
an leu tenant Cameron, expeditions in which English gentle- 
men, who might have been lounging or dreaming away their 
' a ome, as so many do, had preferred to endure untold 
h ips, an to manifest the highest physical and moral courage, 
e sa of gain or pleasure, but from a pure love of disco- 
very and tor the advancement of science and the honour of their 
country. 

The Ballot for the Xew Council was then taken, and the 
c ec arec the scrutineers to be as follows (the names iu 
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Italics Leing tliose of the 2s ew Cuuncilluis, or those svho change 
oflSce) : — 

1 Tesldeiit : Sit Itutlieyfovil Alc<>clc^ Occ. ^ iCc^jPj'if>id€)iis ' 

Jlajor-Gonvnd Sir Henrtj L\ Bairlihson, k.c.ic : Bifd Hon. Sir H. 
Bartle Frcri\ Barf., K.c.n. ; Itight lion. Lord Cotte^loe ; Admiral Sir 
Alexander iMdn<\ k.c.d. Truiifees : Lord H(a]g]iton, Ti.l.t.., r.K.<. : Sir 
A\ alter C. 'J'revelyaii. Bart, Seertiari* s : Clements IL Markham, 
Bsq., c.n., F.R.^. ; li. IT. 3[aj<»r, E>([., 1 Forevjn Stcrcianj : Lord 

Artluir Itii>,.'*oI], C'>inicdhfrf< : Admiral Sir Gcovije Barlc^ K.C.R., 

n.c'.L. ; Juhu Ball, ; Sir T. Fosvell Buxtt.)n, Bai t. : Hun. 

G. C. Brodricl: ; Sir George (\unphell, M.i*. : Captain F. J. 0. 

Lvans, K.N.^ c.i;. ; Sir Barroir EUis^ ic.c.>.i. : James Fergn^son, Esq., 
: Major-Geneial Sir I'rederie J. Gnld>mid, Francis 

Galtou, ILq., 1 .]:.-.; Ctfpiain BoiojJas Gidton, r . f ., : Colonel 

J. A. Grant, c.ii. ; Hajor-Gt m ral Sir H. 11. Gu f n, K.c.<.i. : Yicc- 
Admiial Sir William II. Hall, K.c.ic ; Admiral <1. H. liiebards, 
CMC, ; Geneial C. F. Bighy, ; Sir llaiisun JF. ionrse/i. k.c.ai.u, 
c.ic ; IF Hanhy Seymour, Iv^q. ; General B. Straehey, F.u.s. : Sir 
Harry Aeiney, Bart.; Colonel Htnry Yidt. c.ic Treasurer: 
Beginald T. Cock^, Esq. 

dhe BuFsirtENi then proceeded to read his Annual Address on the 
progress of Geogia])hy. 

The reading Iteing terminated, 

Lord Coj I io>e to projmso a vote of thanks to Sir Henry 
Itawliii>on for his address, Avith a re(pie>t that he Avonld alloAA" it to 
he printed. All pie^ent, he said, miiNt have been highly gratified 
by the amount of geographical information convey^ed to them in so 
interesting a form. Though he had nut been a member of the 
Society quite so many years as the Fi Osident, ho had seen it rise 
fiom very small be^ginnings to very large dimensions. The first 
meeting he attended A\ais in a small draAving-room in ^Vhitehall 
llace; but noAv upon special occasions even St. James's Hall was 
too small to accommodate all Avho desired to bepicsent. He quite 
agreed Avith tlie Ih'esident that the Society had given an impetus to 
geographical science and discoAxuy, not only in this country but 
thi’oughout Europe. Ho regretted the resignation of Sir Henry 
Kawlinson, aaLo for five years had giA'cu great attention to the 
interests of the Society, and conducted its afiairs Avith even as 
much zeal and success as the lamented Sir Buderick Murchison 
bimself, whose equal he had never expected to find occupying the 
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chair. Mixed with his regret, however, there was the consolation 
of knowing that Sir Henry was to be succeeded by a gentleman of 
such distinguished ability as Sir Rutherford xVlcock. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Sir Rawsox Eawsox proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring 
Members of Council, the Committee, the Auditors, and the 
Scrutineers for the year. 

Mr. George Peacock seconded the motion, and in doing so said 
every Englishman must feel proud that such a Society existed, and 
that it was so ably conducted for the benefit and instruction of the 
world. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Sir Hexry Rawlinsox said the Fellows would no doubt excuse 
bis making any lengthened speech after reading to them for two 
hours, but he was bound to say that his conduct of the affairs of 
the Society had been a labour of love and a source of great gratifi- 
cation to him. He could not help foreseeing that he should often 
regret that he did not still continue at his old po^t, but he would 
have the consolation of knowing that the ^york was being thoroughly 
\vell looked after by his friend Sir riuthciford Alcock. There 
could be no question that the w'ork of the I'resident, though 
onerous, was of the deepest interest, and any person who engaged 
in it w^ould find that while it occupied more and more of his time, 
it day by day acquired fresh interest in his eyes and a hold upon 
his whole mind and attention. He had no doubt that though Sir 
Rutherford Alcock might find the details a little irksome at first, 
he would, wdien he got fairly into running, feel that it was really 
an exciting occupation. He himself could not say that he was 
taking leave of the Fellows, for he had still the honour of retaining 
a place among the vice-presidents, and lie hoped to be just as 
regular in his attendance at the meetings as he had been during 
the time he had occupied the chair. His interest in the Society was 
not by any means diminished. Ho wished it every possible success 
in the future — as much as it had attained in the past. 
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exile mf:n% 

The year wEich has elapsed since I had the lion* nr of addross- 
you at the last Anniversar}" yieotinj^ lias heen one C'f ^reat 
importance to (oir S'oeiety, ]»ot]i in rei^ard to oiir material ]>rospc*ritv 
'Bui our scientilie reputation. It has ^vitnessed. on the one hand, 
our passage of tliat Ituhiconof itOiiO j>aying yienihers, which has otten 
^>Gen assigned as the limit of our possible expansion. It has wit- 
^Gssed, on the other hand, the successful accomplishment of hy far 
•-he most serious ( leograpliical enterprise in wliich the Society has 
ever been yet engaged. The net increase of the past year has not 
edHalled, it is tine, the exceptionally laige accession which was 
^Hade to our ranks during the preceding twelvemonth — the increase 
during one pericxl being LG.)0, as against loO during the other — hut 
it has far exceeded the average annual augmentation of the last ten 
}Gars, and it has iiujreover now fairly launched us into our fointh 
thousand of Ordinary or paying I^ellows, Tlie ftdlnwiug hrief state- 
Jj^entof figures will speak more eloquently as to the tlniirishing con- 
|Btion of the Society than any description in words, however full, 
total numbers now amount to 31HG, of whom 31 2d are Ordinary. 
71 Honorary bellows. Our income during the year 1S75 was 
nearly gooOZ. Our House and fixtures in Savile How are valued 
20 , 000 /., our Library and Maps may be estimated at 0000 /., and 
g ^ Jiave about 10,000/. invested in public securities. But these 
^Tes, although abundantly proving our mateiial prosi)erity, do 
at all adequately represent our improved position in general 
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estimation. In my opening Address at the commencement of 
the Session I had occasion to notice the deference that was 
paid to onr Society by the Geographers of Europe at the Paris 
International Congrcvss of last autumn — a deference that was not 
due to our antiquity, for both the Berlin and Paiis Societies 
are older institutions than our own, but which was paid to us “ in 
regard to our numbers, our wealth, and our influence ; and espe- 
cially because, as the patrons of discover}’ and the guardians of the 
best interests of Geography, we were admitted to be at the head of 
this department of science.” And certainly our career since the 
date of my Address has not ])eeii one of derogation from this high 
position, but has, on the contrary, augmented our reputation, and 
improved our means of future usefulness. The biilliant success, 
indeed, which has attended our deputation of Liciitenant Cameron 
to Africa, has drawn the attention of tlxe whole civilised world to 
the magnitude and importance of our undertakings. It would be 
unworthy of this great Society to claim an exclusive credit, or even 
a preponderating share of ciedit, for the magnificent results of 
Lieutenant Cameron s journey. To the undaunted traveller him- 
self, who, in his solitary camp on Lake Tanganyika, conceived the 
grand design of tracing the Lualaba to the sea, and who, in pur- 
suance of that design, proceeded to force liis way to the Western 
sea-coast in the face of all difficulties and dangers, and under the 
burden of a crushing personal responsibility, mxist be ascribed the 
chief honour of the enterprise ; but it w'ill always be our pride to 
remember that the Geographical Society, acting as Trustee for the 
public, enabled Lieutenant Cameron in the first instance to reach 
Lake Tangan} ika with a due provision of equipment and supply ; 
and that throughout his subsequent exploration, although under- 
taken without our expressed sanction, we have cheerfully met 
all his calls upon us for current and contingent expenditure. We 
believe it to be oui vocation and our duty, as far as our means 
extend, thus to diiect and encourage all enterprises for the advance- 
ment o eo^raphical knowledge ; and when our means as a private 
ociety are insufficient to cope with the heavy outlay incident on 
sue im ei takings, while, at the same time, as in the present case, 
the results obtained are of a national— almost of a world-wide— 
impor^nce, we know that may rely with confidence both on 

GovernmLt support of a discriminating 

must refer to ni} ^^ovember Address, which has already ap- 
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peared in our ‘ Proceedings/ fur a Report on all those matters of 
current Geographical interest, both at home and abroad, which 
occurred during last summer and autumn. Our participation in 
the work of the Paris luternatiunal Congress of Geographers, and 
of the subsequent Meeting of the Piitish Association at Bristol, will 
be there found duly noticed, and it is needless tlieiefoie to repeat 
the record. I shall, accordingly, proceed at once to what is a pain- 
ful, but, at the same time, a solemn and obligatory duty — a con- 
sideration ftf the losses which wo have sustained during the past 
year from the death of so many of our most valued and most dis- 
tinguished Associates. 


OBITUARY. 

M erxeFw Muxzingkr, c.b. — Our late Honorary CVuTcsponding 
Member, M erner Mimzinger, was horn on the 4tli of April, 1832, at 
Olten, in the Canton of Solothurn, SwitziU’huid. ITis father, Joseph 
Munzinger, previous to the year 1848, was magistrate in his Canton, 
and subsequent to that time was elected one of the seven Councillors 
of Switzerland, occupjdng a Chair in tlie Federal Council at Berne 
until 1855, the year of his death. The education of young Mun- 
zinger commenced at Soleure, in the Gymnasium of that city, and 
^as completed at the University of Berne, in which his much-loved 
older brother, Dr. Walter Munzinger, subsequently became Pro- 
cessor of Law. It Avas his fathei's desire that he should study 
medicine, but his ardent imagination, revelling in Oriental story 
and the narratives of great travellers, could not he brought doAvn 
o so prosaic a pursuit, and he adopted for the time the study of 
philology. During the years 1850-1 Munzinger studied at the 
myersity of Munich, and, on his return home, w'ent to Paris, and 
studied there HehreAv and the modern languages. His thoughts 
^01 e now turned to the East, and he loft Paris for Cairo, Avhere he 
spent twelve months in the quiet study of the languages of the 
country. The exhaustion of his financial means then compelled 
to take a situation in a Fiench mercantile house, and having 
confidence of the principals, he was sent on business in one 
c t eir vessels to the various ports of the Red Sea. It Avas on this 
^C}age that he first saw the little island of Massowa, which was 
. to become his residence, and the centre of the most 

important events of his life. On the completion of his engagement 
^ the French house, he returned to Massowa on his own affairs. 
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and as French Constil. His love of exploration led him soon to 
undertake various excursions in the interior, chieflj to Bogos, wliich 
country became the subject of his first literary production, entitled 
‘The Laws and Customs of the People of Bugos/ a work published 
in 1859, illustrated by a map compiled from his own surveys, by 
M. J. M. Ziegler of Winterthur. A portion of this work had 
previously appeared in Malte Brun's ‘ Nouvelles Annales des 
Voyages,’ in September, 1858. Another Memoir, ‘ (_)n the Northern 
Border Countries of Ilabohch (Abyssinia) ’ came fait in the * Zeit- 
schrift filr Allgemeine Erdkunde.’ Beilin, Xeu Fulge IIL, p. 177. 

In the year 1861 he was engaged as a Member of the German 
Expedition in search of the celebrated Dr. Vogel, first as philologist 
and afterwards as chief of the Expedition, an account of which was 
published in Petermann’s ‘ Geographische Mittheiliingen,’ 18G2, 
p. 98 (‘ Ergilnzungshefte,’ Nos. G— 13). In 1863 lie paid a visit to his 
native country, alter an absence of ten years ; but he had become, 
by his long residence, so habituated to the freer life of the Logos 
country and its unsophisticated people that ho soun gf>t tired of the 
conventional polish of a civilised country, and made arrangements 
for his speedy return. He employed his time whilst in Switzerland, 
however, to good purpose in working up his extensive African 
knowledge, and, as results, published in ISO-l his most important 
book, O&tafiikanische Studien besides smaller treatises, such as 
‘Vocabulaire de la langue Tigre’ (Leipzig), and others. lie 
returned to 31assowa in 1864. Soon afterwards commenced the 
troubles with King Theodore, of Abyssinia, which led to tho 
English Expedition of 1867. In the preparations for this Expedition, 
especially as regards reconnoitring the alternative routes between 
the sea and the Abpsinian Highlands, Munzinger rendered great 
service to the English forces. Colonel (now General Sir William) 
Merewether, our Political Resident at Aden, who, as is well-known, 
directed all these piepaiations, obtained for Munzinger the post of 
British Consul at Massowa in October, 1865. The zeal, fidelity, 
and ability with which he fulfilled the arduous duties which sub- 
^quently devolved upon him were at the time freely acknowledged. 
During the early part of 1867 he accompanied Colonel Merewether 
to 1 et an the plateau of Agametta, and roughly surveyed two 
passes into the interior in the direction of Kiaquor. In June of 
e same } ear he undertook, for the same purpose of discovering 
t e est for the English army, an arduous and toilsome 

journey through the little-known Afar country, lying between 
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Amphilla Bay and the lower slopes of the Abyssinian plateau, an 
account of which, illustrated by an excellent map supplied hj' 
himself, was publi.shed in the 3ldli v(dnnie of our ‘ Juurnal/ During 
the march of the Bx]>edition to Magdala, Munzinger accompanied 
Colonel Alerewctlier as interpreter, for wliich liis tluu'oiigh know- 
ledge of Ainliaric aTul hhiglish, his h^cal knowh-dge, and his frank 
conciliatory conduct with the natives, m'oII fitted liim. hen a 
special mission to Kas'-ai, the Frince (jf Tigro, was dctenniiied on, 
3Iunzinger M-as also found indisp(‘nsablc as intcrpi otcr to (. oloiiel 
Grant, the cliiof of tin* mission; and wliun nearer Magdala, he was 
employed on a still UK'rt' delicate inissitfn. in advance ot the expe- 
ditionary forces, naincdy, to the camp of Dadjatsli Mashesha, the 
uncle of Gobazv<*. bv which he r>btaincd that exact information 
regarding tljo t(‘pographv of the rcgioTi which enabled him to point 
out to the Knglish ( binniander-in-Cliief the best rinite to Magdala. 

It is greatly to bo lanirntod that these services to the Lritish 
Exj>editi(tn failed to meet wiili dui‘ reward and recognition on the 
part of <»ur Goveimimuif. It was only after coiisideialde external 
influonce was lu'ouglit to bear, and after a (piestion had been 
asked in Farliannuir by :\Ir. :\relly, that tJie Companionship of the 
Bath was ofTered to him. ,Sir lo idei iek Murchison, backed by an 
address signed bv all tlio leading men of science of itzciland, 
endeavoured to obtain for him more substantial recognition, but 
failed. 

In 1870 Munzingcr acc(unpanied Captain Miles on his excursion 
from Aden into the interior <^f Snuthern Arabia, an account of 
which was imblished in vul. xli. of the ‘ Journal ’ of the Society. In 
IS71 he entered the Kgvptian Service as Bey. In 1S7- he was 
raised to the rank of IVha of Mass, ova, and soon afterwards the 
Bashalik of Suakim was added to liis Government. Ilis efforts 
Wore henceforward directed to the development of the resomces of 
bis adopted country, extending from the shores of the lied bea to 
Kassala. lie established a system of water-supply for 3Iassow'a, 
constructed a dyke to c(mnect the island with the mainland, 
his energies were directed towards the improvement of the 
P^tople committed to his care. . ^ 

“^fter three years of peaceful life in his paslialik, the doigns o 
the Egyptian Government with regard to Abyssinia necessitated the 
^^spatch of 3Iunzinger to the bouthern Kingdom of 

off on this ill-futed Expedition on the 1st of October, lb < 3. ^ 

population on the route to the capital of Shoa were hostile to the 
XLVI. 
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Egyptian Mission, and prepared an ambuscade to destroy the whole- 
Expeditionary party ; few returned to tell the disastrous story of 
the massacre of their loader and his followers. Prom the account 
given by survivors, it appears that Munzinger, accompanied by his 
wife, landed at Tajurra on the 5th of October, and left that place 
for the intarior on the 27th of the month. His Expedition consisted 
of 350 soldiers, 2 guns, and 45 camels. Its errand was to open up 
the road between Tajurra and Ankober, and enter into communica- 
tion with King Menilck, an envoy from whom, Raz Buru, who had 
been on a mission to the Khedive, was returning in company wdth it. 
On reaching Lake Aussa, on the 14th of Xovember, the Expedition 
was attacked in the night by a large body of Gallas ; a disastrous 
retreat ensued, and Munzinger and his wife were struck down wLilst 
struggling gallantly against over ■whelming numbers with a small 
party of his followers. Of the whole Expeditionary party, three 
only survived to return to Massowa and tell the story of the 
disaster ; and a story more harrowing in its details has rarely been 
given to the world. The work of butchery was carried on for days 
along the line of retreat over the inhospitable desert, one of the 
Europeans, Herr Haggemacher, dropping dead from exhaustion on 
the fourth day. Munzinger was left, at his own request, to die, 
when there vrsis still a chance of some of his attendants escaping 
with their lives to the coast. 

The Marquis de S.v da Baxdeiba.— In our obituary list of the 
present year we have to record the loss of one of the most illustrious 
of our Honoiary Corresponding Members, the late Marquis de Sa 
da Bandcira, wKo, as a soldier, a statesman, and a cultivator of 
literature, had for fifty years held a prominent position in Portugal, 
and who has left a name -which will ever he honoured and remem- 
bered. with afiection in the history of his country. 

He was born in 1705 ; and at the age of fifteen, when Portugal 
was invaded by the French, he enlisted as a volunteer in a cavaliy 
regiment, and, as such a time was favourable to promotion for u 
young officer of merit, in 1812 he was promoted to a cavalry lieu- 
tenancy. In 1814 he was severely wounded at Tiella, near Tarhes, 
in the Department of Gers, in France. He lay helpless on the 
ground, with two sahre-cuts on the head, a spear-thrust in the 
elbow, and two wounds in the right side, and would have perished 
had not a French officer, who was out in pursuit of the plunderers 
of the dead, found him still alive, and undergoing the operation 
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of being pillaged. The officer immediately raised him, gave him 
relief, and took him pritoner. 

In 1832 we find him raised to the rank of Lientenant-Colonel for 
his services in the Azores. In the action of Alto da Bandeira, 
during the civil war between Doni Pedro and Dom Miguel, his 
right elbow was fractured by a ball. M ith determined stoicism, 
he kept his wound a secret, and led his troops to victory against 
a far superior force ; biit his arm had afterwards to be ampu- 
tated. For this act of heroism he was rewarded with the rank 
of Officer of the Tower and tSword, and the title of Baron de Sa da 
Bandeira. 

For a short time in 1834 ho was Military Governor of the 
Algarve, and, on retiring from this post, he entered the Ministry. 
In 1837 he was made Lieutenant of Ilis Majesty in the northern 
provinces of the kingdom. He was many times Minister, and 
always on the side of the people ; for, although a staunch 31onarchist, 
and devotedly loyal to the house of Braganza, he lost no opportunit}’ 
of conscientiously defending the rights of the lower classes. Mhile 
he was in office after the revolution of the 9th of September, 1830, 
Portugal was indebted to him for the establishment of the following 
important institutions : — The Polytechnic School, the Army School, 
the Industrial Institute, the Academy of the Fine Arts, and the 
Gonservatorio of Dramatic Art. It was in his Ministry also that 
there was issued the Decree of the 10th of December, 1836, abolish- 
ing slavery. There were two great objects to which the Marquis 
de Sa da Bandeira devoted the energies of his life, viz., the abolition 
of the slave-trade and the fortifications of Lisbon. So earnest was 
he in the former cause, tliat his zeal won for him the name of ‘‘ The 
AVilberforce of Portugal.” Ho was a great lover of Geography, and 
very proud of being an Honorary Corresponding Member of our 
Society. In a private letter, the Marquis de Souza Holstein, speak- 
ing of the recently- established Geographical Society of Lisbon, 
says : “ Our good friend the Marquis de Sa did not live to see the 
fulfilment of the desire of all his life. It is owing to his efforts that 
this impulse has been given to geogiaphical studies in our country.” 
Geography is indebted to the Marquis, in conjunction with Lieut.- 
Colonel Fernando da Costa Leal, for an excellent map of Angola, 
which was published at Lisbon in 1863. It was the Marquis de Sa 
da Bandeira who, in 1839, erected on the promontory of Sagres, near 
Cape St. Vincent, a monument to its former resident. Prince Henry 
the Navigator, to whom the world is indebted for the discover}', 
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within one century, of one-half of the globe which it inhabits, 
including Australia. 

The deceased nobleman was the first Baron, Viscount, and Marquis 
de Sa da Bandeira, and for twelve years before his death he had 
been a General of Division. In the noble words of his epitaph, 
indited by himself, we have an epitome of his character. It says : 
“ In serving his country, he served his own convictions. He dies 
satisfied, and his country owes him nothing.” 

Count Axxibale Ranuzzi, bora at the beginning of the century 
in Bologna, was one of those who most diligently strove to awaken 
and diffuse in Italy the love of geographical studies at a time when 
they were neglected, and almost excluded both from public and 
private schools. The Geographical Societies of Paris and London 
had only been established a few years, when Ranuzzi entertained 
the hope that a similar institution might be founded in Italy ; and 
at the close of 1835 he commenced, with this object in view, an 
epistolary correspondence with the Commendatore Cristoforo Negri, 
then a young Professor in Milan. Italy being divided into many 
States, and the spirit of combination everywhere repressed by poli- 
tical suspicion, and it being impossible to animate, through the 
medium of an encouraging and popular press, the realisation of the 
fond idea of Ranuzzi and of Negri it became a failure. What 
was wanted was that their views should be formulated and brought 
before public attention, so that indifference might be awakened ; 
but the utterance was wanting, and the plan fell through. Never- 
theless, Ranuzzi undertook the publication of a Geographical 
Annual, which, when the circumstances of the author and the times 
were taken into consideration, had real merit, and deserved a 
greater circulation ; but it only lasted for three years. With the 
events of 1818 a new light dawned upon Italy, but soon it became 
confined to Piedmont only, and even here political anxieties inter- 
fered with the calmness and serenity of stud 3 \ At length, with 
the war of 1859, the barriers began to give way ; the minor States 
crumbled away, and rapid progress was made towards the unity of 
the nation. Count Ranuzzi entered on the career of politics, and 
was appointed Governor of some leading cities, and notably of 
Sienna. Although he continued to entertain a keen love for geo- 
graphical studies, age, the necessity of economy, and the occupations 
of his career, prevented him from again attempting to lay the 
foundation of an Italian Geographical Society, cr to continue the 
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Annual. At length, his health failed him some years before his 
death. But now throughout Italy the times were becoming moie 
tranquil and more free. The press, in a hundred articles, dis- 
seminated the notions propounded, and invited emulation. In 
addition, the National Government gave its suppoit and encourage- 
ment. Now the old friends and companions of Count Banuzzi 
were able openly to unfold the banner, and to make it victorious. 
The Italian Geographical Society was founded mainly through the 
instrumentality of Eanuzzi’s old friend and coadjutor, the Com- 
mendatore Cristoforo Negri, who became its first President. 

General Dufouu. — This eminent geographer, for many years 
known to the scientific world as Director of the Topographical 
Suiwey of Switzerland, was one of our Honorary Corresponding 
jVIembers, having been elected in 1863, He belonged to a Genevese 
family of old standing, and was born in 1787 at Constance, during the 
temporary emigration of his family from their native city. He was 
too young to feel the change when his country was annexed to the 
French Eepublic in 1798. In his early years he showed but little 
aptitude for stud}^ ; but having heard by chance of the existence of 
the Ecole Poly technique at Paris, he was seized with a desire to 
enter it, and became one of its most zealous and able jnipils. In 
the examination on enterino* the school he was admitted with the 

O 

140th rank only; ])ut at the end of four months he exchanged this 
humiliating position for the 11th lank, and in less than two years 
he left as oth. After his first examination he was piomoted to the 
rank of sergeant, and was enabled by his pay to contribute to the 
support of his mother, who had been left in straitened circum- 
stances. After his brilliant final examination, he had the prospect, 
according to the routine of tlie school, of spending two years in 
comparatively easy studies and pleasant military life at the School 
of Practical Engineering at Metz ; but young engineers were then 
greatly needed, and he was hurried off from Metz with four other 
cadets, on the oider of Napoleon, to proceed to Corfu, then recently 
dismembeied from the Venetian Eepublic. 

At Coifu young Dufuur and his companions were placed under 
the command of Colonel Baudraud, who had then the management 
of the fortifications in the Ionian Islands. During the early part of 
his stay here Dufonr wrote, "without any aid from books, a treatise 
on perspective, a subject which ^vas ahvays a favourite one wdtli 
him in after-life. When Corfu was blockaded by the English, he 
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was made temporarily prisoner Ly a boat-party uf the assailants, 
having been seized whilst swimming in the sea, after being badly 
burnt by an explosion of cartridges ; but he was so much injured 
that he was landed again at Corfu hy his captors. 

At the peace of 1814 he was relieved by a E<yal fleet and taken 
to Marseilles; and after Xapoleons return from Elba, ho was em- 
ployed in an attempt to raise a line of fortifications around Lyoim 
against the Austrians. On the dissolution of the French aimj aftei 
the battle of Waterloo, he was allowed to withdraw to Geneva, on 
half-pay, and with the decoration of the Cross of Honour. In 1817 
he was offered a command at Brianron, on the condition of adopting 
the French nationality ; but lie had resolved to sever himself from 
the French connection, and refused the offer, resuming his status as 
a Swiss citizen, to which he adhered for the remainder of his long 
and honourable life. He married in the same year, 1817, and was 
soon after promoted to the rank of Commandant of Engineers in the 
Federal Army. 

Dufour was now entrusted Avith the superintendence of the 
Cadastral Survey of the Canton of Geneva and the execution of a 
new map of the Canton, in four sheets, on the scale of 
He was also appointed Professor of Mathematics, and Avas the first 
who taught Descriptive Geometry. Among his numerous pupils 
were Sturm, Auguste de la KiA’e, the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
Prince of Holstein, and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
In 1810 he created the Federal 3Iilitary School of Thoune, in which 
he remained chief instructor of the Staff* and of Engineers down to 
the year 1830, when he had the honour of receiving there, under 
his oAvn tuition, the late Emperor of the French, then Prince Louis 
Xapoleon. As Colonel in the Federal service, in 1827, Dufour com- 
manded the first field manoeuATCS executed by the Federal Army, to 
the consolidation of which many of the years of his life Avere 
patriotically devoted. It AA^as during these manmuvres, AA'hilst 
engaged in draAA'ing the sketch of the plan of opeiations, that our 
Honorary Coi responding Member, M. Paul Chaix, to AA'hom I am 
indebted for these biographical details, became acrpiainted Avith 
Dufour, Avith AAbom he ever afterwards maintained the most affec- 
tionate relations. After the manoeuvres, Dufour, as Av^as his habit 
for many years, undertook, AAuth a select party of his best pupils 
and young officers, pedestrian excursions of reconnaissance along 
the frontiers of Switzerland — excursions occupying several Aveeks — 
during which he set the example of cheerfulness under the trying 
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circumstances of physical discomfort, and exercised their endur- 
ance in daily marches of fourteen hours. 

His engineering works at Geneva will remain a lasting monu- 
inent of his skill. He lined Loth hanks of the Ehone ^^dtll heautiful 
<j[uays, and built many bridges. All public improvements were 
promoted by him — sometimes in the teeth of strong <jpposition 
such as the introduction of steam-navigation on Lake Geneva, and 
the lighting of the city with gas. lie instituted ehiboiate measure- 
ments of the discharge of the Lhonc, and established an asti Gnomical 
observatory and a limnimetiical observatoiy on the lake. Notwith- 
standing his numerous public duties, he found time during all these 
yeais to give voluntary lectures on ^perspective and elementary 
astronomy, and took an active part in the proceedings of the Society 
of Arts and the GeograjLical Society of Geneva. 

But Hufour’s gieatest Avork as a geographer, the most important 
result of his scientific activity, Avas undoubtedly the Federal map 
<jf SAvitzerlaud, on the scale of htuVou* 1833 that he 

Avas first entrusted Avith this great undertaking, Avhich, after thirty- 
tAvo yeais of unceasing exertions, he had the happy fortune to com- 
plete. In executing the triangulations necessary to this great AA'ork, 
he had to train a staff of active, deAa)tod, and skilful officers, inured 
to hardship, and admirers of the beauties of the regions they had 
to sur\my. In honour of this Avork, the Federal Council in ISfiS 
adopted the name of Hufour fS 2 )itz for the then unnamed highest 
2>eak of Monte Eos a. 

It is not the place hero to dilate on the political side of General 
Dufour’s career, although this Avould be essential to a just estimate 
of his life and character. Suffice it to say that he took a prominent 
part in establishing and afterAvards maintaining the Federal consti- 
tution of his native country, and in 134(3 Avas entrusted by a 
majority of the Confederation Avith the melancholy duty of leading 
its army against the revolted Catholic Cantons. Thanks to the 
completeness of the measures taken, and the humanit}" with AA’hicli 
Dufour conducted the campaign, the contest was soon brought to 
a termination, and comjparatiA'ely little bitterness left as a result of 
the strife. When, on the re-establishnient of peace, the Federal 
Assembly Am ted to the successful general a flattering address and 
the sum of 60,000 francs, Dufour immediately made over a jpart of 
the latter to the charitable fund for the wounded of both sides. 

The habits of General Dufour throughout life Avere frugal, and 
liis temper amiable. lie Avas rewarded by a robust and happy old 
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age. Finally iis health -was broken down by sorrow at the loss of 
one of his daughters, whom he soon followed to the grave, on the 
14th of July, 1875. The day of his funeral at Geneva was observed 
as a day of general mourning. 

The Marquis Giammaetino Arconati Visconti belonged to one of 
the noblest and most opulent fomilies of Upper Italy. He was the 
son of the Marquis Giuseppe and of the Countess Costanza Trotti. 
After 1821 his father was compelled to absent himself from Italy 
in consequence of the part which he had taken in the political 
movements of Piedmont and Uombardy, and it was during his 
absence in Germany that Giammartino was born, in 1839. The 
family returned to Italy in 1848, and established itself no longer 
in Milan, where it had originally been seated, but in Turin. The 
Marquis Giammartino, however, remained mostly in Paris, London, 
and in Belgium, where his family possessed a magnificent chateau, 
which formerly belonged to Count Egmont. He was a man of most 
amiable manners, of keen intellect, and devoted to the study of the 
natural sciences. He had a complete mastery of the different 
Italian dialects, and was also acquainted with Arabic. In company 
with his friend, Count Emilio Dandolo, he made a voyage to the 
Nile, and reached beyond Khartoum, but fell seriously ill, and with 
difficulty was able to make his way back to Egypt. This voyage 
of the two friends was described with elegant simplicity by Count 
Dandolo, and published.' In another journey the Marquis Arconati 
crossed Arabia Petraea, and thence, by the desert, made his way to 
Jerusalem. He himself composed the narrative of this journey, and 
published it in a costly st} le, and with a map made expressly for it 
by Kiepert. He had then set on foot some excavations in Arabia 
Petraea, and returned to Egypt to give instiuctions about them, and 
was present at the opening of the Suez Canal. 

In the war of 1859 he entered as officer in a battalion of Ber- 
saglieri to fight for the independence of Italy. At the close of the 
war he was appointed Second Secretary to the Commendatore 
Cristoforo Negri, then charged with a mission to China, Japan, and 
Siam, to conclude the Italian treaties with those States. But causes 
independent of his will, and that of the Commendatore Negri, 
brought about a suspension, and finally the abandonment of the 
expedition. 

The Marquis was amongst the first who combined to found the 
Italian Geographical Society. On the death of his parents, being 
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the only representative of his family, and already suffering from 
incurable ailments, he chose Florence for Lis home, and in the 
intervals of suffering occupied himself with the fine arts, which he 
encouraged with his large fortune. He died in Florence at the 
beginning of the present year, at the early age of thirty-six. AVith 
him terminated a life which might have been an honour and an 
advantage to Italy, and a family whose nobly-employed wealth 
was a source of succour to man}’ of the most illustrious Italians who 
were driven from their country in that period of persecutions and 
political animosity which lasted from 1821 till 1848, He joined 
our Society as a Life 31ember in 18G6. 

Thomas Baines, the well-known African traveller and painter of 
African scenery, died at Durban, Natal, on the 8th of May, 1875, 
whilst preparing for another of his numerous expeditions into the 
unexplored interior of the Continent. He was a man of marked 
individuality of character, a born artist and explorer, a lover of 
wild life, and skilled in all the shifts and resources of an explorers 
career. Few men were so well endowed with these and other 
qualifications fur successful African travel, and perhaps none 
possessed greater courage and perseverance or more untiling 
industry than Baines. He was boin at King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, 
in 1822, the second son of a master manner of that place. 
After receiving such an education as the views and circum- 
stances of his parents admitted, he was placed with a coach- 
builder to learn the art of heraldic painting on carriage-panels; but 
a strong innate love of art soon led him to more elevated subjects, 
and he devoted much of the leisure time of his youth to sketching 
marine subjects from nature along the coasts of his native county. 
His ardent imagination fired him with a desire to see foreign 
countries, and in 1842 be left England for the Cape of Good Hope. 
It was in Cape Colony and in the neighbouring countries of South 
Africa that he was destined to pass the greater portion of his subse- 
quent life ; and it was here that he became better known even than 
in his native country. In fact, few men were thought so much of 
or talked so much of for many years in our South xifrican Colonies 
as the Artist-traveller, Thomas Baines. His extreme unselfishness 
and willingness to oblige, his prolific pencil, ready for anything — 
African landscape, scenes of native war, animal and Caffre life, or 
portraits of his friends — and his fluent pen, kept him continuall}' 
before the Colonial public and made him popular. It is to be re- 
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marked also that many friendships which he formed in the Colonies 
were kept with constancy to the end of his life. In he left 

Caj)e Town and proceeded to the then nearly unknown regions to 
the north of the colony for the pui-pose of sketching the scenes and 
incidents of the Caffre war then waging. Again, in the subsequent 
wars of 1851-3, he was busily engaged on the frontier in similar 
work, he having been attached to General Somerset’s Stuff duiing 
the campaigns, through the intervention of his fuihfiil fiieiid, Mr. 
K. M hite. Seveial hundred sketches, displaying great vigour and 
vivid local character, wore the results of his labours; many of 
which have since been on exhibition, witli his other works, in 
XiOndon and Dublin. On the Gth of November, 1801, he \vas present 
at the action with the rebel Hottentots at AVater Kloof, when 
Colonel Fordyce, of the 74th Eegiment, wms killed; and in fact 
Daines, iu his de^i^o to sketch faithfully scenes of actual battle, 
generally strove to be in the fiont, and he was rich in anecdotes of 
adventure and narrow escape iu presence of tlic savage enemy. 

At the conclusion of the war in 1854 Daines returned to England, 
and was soon after his arrival, at the recommendation of our Coaiueil, 
appointed artist to the North- AN est Australian Expedition, nnder 
Mr. Augustus Gregoiy. During this arduous undertaking he dis- 
tinguished himself and earned the ajiproval of his leader and the 
Colonial Office b}^ the zeal and ability with which he carried out a 
special mission witli which lie was entrusted, namely, a voyage iua 
schooner from the Yictoria Diver to Java to procure fiesh piovisions 
for the Expedition, after their traverse hy land from the Victoria 
to the Albert riveis. The large series of sketches in oil made hy 
Baines during this, as well as the subsequent Zambesi Expedition, 
were afterwards divided between the Kew Museum and our Societ 3 '. 
On the termination of the Expedition in 185G, Baines returned to 
England, and in revisiting his native town was presented with 
the freedom of the liorough by the Corporation. 

AVhen the Zambesi Expedition, under Dr. Divings tone, was 
organised, early in 1858, Baines was selected to accompany it as 
artist and storekeeper. An unhappy disagi'eement with Air. Charles 
Livingstone, the brother of the great traveller, led to Baines re- 
tirement much against his own wishes; and he proceeded to the 
Cape. Ills love of exidoration was at this time as keen as ever, 
and havmg become well versed in the use of astronomical and sur- 
veying instniments, under the supervision of Sir Thomas Maclear, 
Astronomer Boyal at the Cape, he accepted the invitation of his 
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friend, Mr. Thomas Chapman, an ivory-trader, to accompany him 
in a journey from the south-west coast to the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi. An account of this journey was published by him in 
1864, on his return to England, under the title of ‘Explorations 
in South-West Africa ; being an Account of a Journey in 1861-2 
from Walviscli Bay to Lake Xgami and the Victoria Falls/ Besides 
a complete route-survey, and very numerous sketches, Baines made 
on this journey a collection of objects of Xatuial History. He 
spent several weeks at the Victoria Falls, making diawings and 
measurements ; and published, besides the narrative just mentioned, 
a folio volume of coloured lithographs of this remarkable cataract. 

The years 1861-8 Baines spent in England, employing himself 
in bringing out the works above mentioned, lecturing, writing, 
and drawing illustrations for various periodicals. His industry 
was without limit. Early and late he was to be found in his 
painting- room, or at the de^k, and his time and abilities were at 
the service of any one who needed them, with or without pa 3 mient; 
for amongst his most striking characteristics was an utter indif- 
ference to worldly considerations. At the end of the 3 'ear IS 68 
he again went out to Africa, under engagement with a Company 
to explore the Goldfields of the Tati, recentl^^ discovered, or 
re-discovered, b}" Carl Mauch and Mr. Hartlev. He succeeded in 
obtaining the friendship of Lo Baugolo, the successor of the cele- 
brated Mosilikatze, the paramount chief of the region in which 
la}' the Goldfields. From him he obtained valuable concessions for 
the Company ho represented ; but nothing came of all his toil- 
some journej's and successful diplomacy ; the distances were too 
great, and the Compau}' had no capital. Baines was never reim- 
bmsed his expenses, and had, on his return to Xatal, to toil again 
as an artist to obtain a livelihood. The results of his explora- 
tions in the Gold region were, however, of considerable importance 
to Geograph}'. He mapped very carefully the country, and the 
route thither from the capital of the Trans- Vaal Eepnhlic, and 
wrote a description of the region, which is now about to be pub- 
lished under the editoishipof his old and tried fiiend Mr. H. Hall, 
of Cape Town. A reduction of his map was published in our 
‘Journal,’ vol. xdi., in illustration of an abridgment of his Journals 
by Dr, E. J. Mann. In 1873 our Council recognised the value of 
Baines’s geographical services by presenting him with a testimonial 
gold watch. He undertook, subsequently, other journeys into the 
adjoining Caffre countries, always mapping most carefully his 
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routes, and sketching scenery and 2)eople. After a visit to Port 
Elizabeth, he planned a new journey, almost alone, to the Gold 
distiict north of the Tati, taking with him a small quartz-crushing 
machine ; and had prepared all his outfit and waggons for the 
journey, when he was struck down by the old enemy of so many 
African travellers — dysenter}', at Duiban,aiid died, as before stated, 
on the 8th of May, lS7o. 

Commodoie Jamies Graham Goodenough. — The tragic death of 
this distinguished officer and good man at the hands of the savage 
natives of the Santa Cruz Islands, in the Southern Pacific, was an 
event which caused the profuundest grief amongst his connections 
and friends, many of whom, like himself, were prominent men in 
geographical circles. He was born on the 3rd of December, 1830 ; 
the second son of Dr. Goodenough, Dean of Wells, one of the 
original members of our Society, and a contributor to the first 
volume of our ‘ Jouinal.^ Toung Goodenough was sent to West- 
minster School at the early age of nine and a-half, and entered the 
Navy as naval cadet on hoard H.M.S. Collingwood in May 1844, As 
a midshipman he was distinguished for his modest}^ courage, high 
principle, and the vigour of his character. He naturally took the lead 
in everything : the best as a linguist, in navigation, in seamanship, 
in gunnery, and all exercises, and among the foremost in all expedi- 
tions. He took to sea with him Burney’s ‘ Collection of Voyages 
in the South Sea,* which he read carefully ; and he thus acquired 
a love for such narratives, and for the achievements of daring 
navigators and exploreis, which continued to the day of his death. 
He received his first lessons in surveying from Captain (^after wards 
Sir Henry) Kellett, then in command of the Herald^ who kindly 
gave him some practical instruction in Callao Bay and round San 
Lorenzo. V hen the Collingwood was paid off in July 1848, Good- 
enough joined the Cyclops, under Captain Hastings, and went to 
the coast of Africa, But he shortly retuiued on leave, and entere<l 
the Naval College, where, after a year’s close studv, he obtained 
his commission, and was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant in 
June 18oL From September of the same year to May, 1854, he 
served on boaid the Centaur flag-ship, on the Brazilian Station. 

He was in the Baltic duiing the Eussian war, and was engaged 
with the rucket-boats at the bombardment of Sweaborc^, In 
Februaiy, 1^58, he was appointed to the command of the g'unboat 
Goshawh; and towards the end of that year went out to China as 
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first Lieutenant of tlie JRaleigh, when she was lost. He afterwards 
joined the flag-ship Calcutta, and was actively employed in the 
operations of the Chinese war, being gazetted for his services on 
four occasions during that period. On the day of the capture 
of Canton, 26th February, 1858, he was promoted to the rank of 
Commander; and in August 1859 retunied to England. But he 
retuiTied to China almost immediately afterwards as Commander of 
the JRenard, and served in the action Avhen the Taku Forts were 
taken; again returning home in 1861. 

In May, 1863, Goodenough was promoted to tlie rank of Captain, 
and was on shore for nearly eighteen’months. He had always kept 
up his studies, linguistical and scientific, and during this period 
of well-earned leisure showed the direction of his tastes by joining 
the Eoyal Geographical, the Astronomical, and the Hakluyt 
tSocieties. He took an active in the Geograj^hieal Section 

at the busy meeting of the British Association at Newcastle in 1863. 
From December 1863 to April 1864 he was in the United States, 
usefully employed in examining the American dockyards, for which 
service he received the thanks of the Lords of the Admiralty. In 
May 1864 he married the daughter of Mr. Vs, J. Hamilton, our 
former President, and in ISTovember 1864 resumed activ’e service 
in the Mediterranean. From May 1867 to 1870 he commanded the 
five-masted iron-clad Minotaur, 

In the autumn of 1870 Captain Goodenough, accompanied by his 
wife, undertook to assist in personally distributing the ‘ Daily 
News’ Peasant Belief Fund at Sedan ; and in the Februarj" follow- 
ing he was employed in revictualling Paris after the Piussian 
siege. Subsequently he was commissioned to vi^it and repoit upon 
the naval establishments of Eussia, Austria, Italy, and France — a 
service for which his accomplishments as a linguist, his urbanity, 
and his extensive general knowledge well fitted him. He returned 
to England in the autumn of 1872, and in ]May 1873 was appointed 
to the Pearl as Commodore on the Australian station. 

The Pearl arrived at Sydney in August, 1873, and during his 
passage out Commodore Goodenough communicated a very in- 
teresting paper on Amsterdam Island to the ‘ Geographical 3Iaga- 
zine.’ Having, shortly after his arrival, been appointed Joint 
Commissioner with Mr. Layard to report on the advisability of 
accepting the cession of the Fiji Islands, he pioceeded to Levuka 
to perform that responsible service. His report on the Fijis pre- 
sented to Parliament is a full and admirable State Paper, which 
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had great influence in deckling the questions relative to the an- 
nexation of the islands. Fiji became a Eritisli colony on the 
10th of October, 187-1. 

After conveying Sir Arthur Gordon, the Governor of our new 
possession, to Fiji, Commodore Goodenough sailed from Levuka in 
the Pearly with the object of visiting the diflerent islands of the 
New Hebrides and Santa Cruz groups, of conciliating the natives, 
and especially of acquiring full information re.^pecting their le- 
lations with white men. Visiting the islands in succession he 
arrived oft' Carlisle Bay in Santa Cruz on the J2th of August, 1875. 
Here he landed in the hope of entering into friendly intercourse 
with the suspicious natives. The savages assembled on the beach 
and accepted the presents offered to them. Trusting in their pre- 
tended fiiendliness the Commodore entered their village and passed 
some time in amicable intercourse with them. But when pre- 
parations were made to embark, a savage discharged a poisoned 
arrow, which struck the Commodore in the left side, and before the 
firearms could be reached several flights of similar arrows were 
shot at the party, wounding five men, including their commander 
a second time. The wounded being re-embarked, the Pearl pro- 
ceeded to Brisbane, but all hopes of saving the lives of the beloved 
Commodore and of two of the wounded men were soon found to be 
vain. On the 18th S 3 unptoms of tetanus appeared, and on the 20th 
he died, entreating with his last breath that no vengeance should 
be taken on the natives for the cruel deed thcj- had committed. 
Thus he died as he had lived, a self-sacrificing, noble-hearted 
Christian gentleman. 

The Earl of Sheffield. — ^ Although not known as a traveller or 
geographer, the late Lord Sheffield merits a j)lace in this record for 
the interest he always took in our proceedings, and the constancy 
of his devotion to the interests of the Society. lie had been a 
Fellow so long ago as the year 1846, and between the years 1852 
and 1864 served nine times as Member of our Council. He was 
moreover, a regular attendant at the social gatherings of the leadinf** 
geographers and friends of the Society. The late Earl was the 
only son of John, the first Lord Sheffield, and friend of Gibbon the 
historian, and was born in 1802. He succeeded to the title on 
the death of his father in 1821. In Juno, 1825, he manned the 
eldest daughter of the second Lord Harewood, by whom he leaves 
two sons and a daughter. His eldest son, who now succeeds to 
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the himily honours, as Lord PeTensey, attached to the 

British Embassy at Constantinople from 1853 to 1856. Lord 
Sheffield died on the oth of April last, after an illness of several 
months’ duration. 

Bishop Thirlwall. — Tn a great Society like ours it is obvious 
that we shall occasionally find among its Fellows men of high 
renown in whose case the science of Geography has not been the 
distinctive speciality by wFich their fiimo has been achieved. e 
are, however, not the less proud of seeing the list of our Members 
honoured by their illustrious names. Eminent among such was the 
Bight Bev. Connop Thirhvall, late Bishop of St. David’s, whose 
death during the past year it is my sad duty to record. This dis- 
tinguished scholar, historian, thinker, and theologian, was in liis 
seventy-ninth year wdien he died in the month of July last, having 
been born on the lltli of Januaiy, 1707. Educated by his father, 
the Bov. Thomas Thirlwall, he exhibited a precocity which almost 
verges on the incredibla At the ago of three he was taught Latin. 
At four, according to his iatheFs account, he read Greek with an 
ease and fluency which astonished all who lieard him.” At seven he 
liegan to wiite sermons, and he filled up liis leisure moments with 
w^riting j'^oetry. Ilis ‘ Pi imitim, or Essays and Poems by Connop 
Thirlwall, eleven years of age, with a Preface by his Father,’ pub- 
lished in 1809, was tlie fil•^tfruit of this tendency of his mind. 
The wonder is that such precocity was not followed by an early 
failure of power. ITow fiir the contrary was the case it needs not 
the testimony of my pen to declare to any reader of the English 
language. His education at the Charterhouse under Dr. Baine, 
the then Head-master, would, douldless, exercise a very wholesome 
influence in steadying the processes of thought, and in checking 
the somewhat too luxuriant growth of an exceptional intellect like 
this. In fact, we find that from this time he gave up w’riting poetry^ 
altogether. One of his most remarkable faculties was his great 
facility' in mastering languages. It is well known that on his 
accession to the Episcopate of St. David’s, ho made it a duty' to be 
able to address his people in their own language ; and in the course 
of six months he was able to preach to them in Welsh. The vast 
extent of his reading, combined with the independent freedom of 
his habit of mind, gave him a generalising grasp of thought which 
was of the highest value when brought into joint action with his 
wonderful power of minute criticism. Of the latter quality we 
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have a notable example in his ‘ Essay on the Irony of Sophocles/ 
It is now forty-one years ago that he appeared as the author of 
the first ‘ History of Greece ^ really worthy of the name in the 
literature of England. But of course it was as a Churchman and 
theologian that Bishop Thirl wall stands most prominently con- 
spicuous in the minds of men. In this direction boldness and 
impartiality seem to stand out as his most striking characteristics. 
And although it would ill become me here to touch on the many- 
headed subject of theology, I think I may with all safety utter a 
word of commendation on that wise tolerance which enabled Bishop 
Thirl wall to see and openly to acknowledge what was good in the 
tenets and practices of others, with whose creed he himself was 
essentially at variance. It was this grand quality producing great 
breadth of charity, as the legitimate offspring of great breadth of 
thought, which gives their truest point and value to the judicious 
words which have been engraved on the granite slab over his grave, 
“ Cor sapiens et intelligeus ad discernendum judicium.” Under 
that granite slab in Westminster Abbey he appropriately lies buried 
side by side with his brother historian, George Grote, 

Earl Stanhope. — Among the distinguished men whose loss we have 
to deplore this year, the late Earl Stanhope takes a very prominent 
place, as having exhibited qualities which add dignity to rank, and 
honour to an already honoured name. The eldest son of the fourth 
Earl, he was bom at Walmer, Kent, on the 30tli of January, 1805. 
Under bis courtesy-title of Lord Mahon, he sat in Parliament, 
with only slight interruptions, from 1830 to 1852. He served 
under Sir Robert Peel, as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in Sir Robert’s shoii; administration of 1834“ 5 ; and again, 
as Secretary to tbe Board of Control, in 1845-6. Conjointly with 
the present Lord Cardwell, he also became Sir Robert Peel’s 
literary executor. It was not, however, in connection so much 
with politics or statesmanship that Lord Stanhope w'as to found his 
reputation. It is as an historian and essayist that his name will 
be transmitted with honour to posterity. His most noted work was 
bis ‘ History of England from the Peace of Utrecht down to the 
Peace of Yexsailles/ His Lordship subsequently published ‘ The 
History of England during the reign of Queen Anne down to the 
Peace of Utrecht;’ thus connecting his previously published 
‘ History ’ with the brilliant narrative of Lord Macaulay. His 
other works were, a ‘ Life of Belisarius,’ ‘ The Court of Spain 
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under Cliarles II./ ‘ A History of the War of Succession in Spain/ 
a ‘ Life of the Great Conde/ a ‘Narrative of tlie Insurrection of 
1745/ a ‘History of the Rise of our Indian Empire/ and several 
articles in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ Those who were acquainted 
with Lord Stanhope per>sonally, recognised in him, when occasion 
offered, a mastery of the French language, so graceful and so 
perfect — both as to construction and rhythm— as could not easily 
be surpassed by any but a Frenchman burn. In 18ir>, his Lordship 
was elected President of tlie Society of Antiquaries, a post which 
carried with it a Trustee^hip of the British Museum; he was also 
President of the Royal Literary Fund, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, a Foreign Member of the Institute of France, and an 
Honorary Doctor of Laws of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. To him also, in conjunction with the late Lord Derby, we 
are indebted for the establishment of the National Portrait Gallery. 
In 1858 he was elected Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen; 
and in tlie yet more important University of Oxford he is known 
not only as the Founder of the ‘Stanhope’ prize for the study of 
modern history, but as having been on several occasions Examiner 
on his own special subjects. Lord Stanhope had been a member of 
our Society for twenty-one years, and although the bent of his 
mind leaned less, perhaps, to our own peculiar topics than to 
those of histoiy and antiquity, enough has been said to show that 
in him we have lost a very distinguished member of our Society. 
His Lordship died at Bournemouth, after a short illness, on the 
24th of December last. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Strange. — This distinguished 
officer, who in his later years occupied an important position in the 
scientific world, was not originally destined for the scientific branch 
of the military profession. He was burn on the 27th of April, 1818, 
the fourth son of Sir Thomas Strange, and after completing his 
education at Harrow School, was sent to India in 1834, where, at 
the age of sixteen, he joined the 7th Eegiment of Madras Light 
Cavalry. Some time afterwards, the scientific bent of his mind was 
discovered by General Worster, who himself instructed the young 
cavalry officer in the use of astronomical and surveying instruments, 
and to such effect that the pupil became well versed, not only in 
the use but in the construction of the instruments. After thus 
thoroughly qualifying himself, he received, in 1847, an appointment 
on the Great Tiigonometrical Survey of India, where his abilities 
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and skill found an ample field fur their exercise. The section of tlio 
great Survey which was first allotted to him was the “Kaniclii 
Longitudinal Series’’ — a triangulation embiaciiig an area of 2 :h 0 o() 
square miles, and a length of country of 070 miles, from Sironj, m 
Central India, to Kaiachi, Afterwards he was employed on the 
“Coast Series” along the eastern side of tho Peninsula. He wits 
occupied in this latter work in the Goomseov Hills iu 1857, when 
his labours were cut short by a severe attack of juugle fever, which 
necessitated his removal to the jS'eilgheriy Hills for the recovery 
of his health. After attaining the rank of Major he retired from 
the Survey, and in 1857 finally left India for England, after twenty- 
six years of continuous service. In 1802 he was appointed to the 
post of Inspector of Scientific Instruments for the Indian Service-. 
As an active member of several of the learned Societies of London, 
Colonel Strange became, during subsequent years, a well-known 
man in scientific circles; and he employed his knowledge and - 
rience to good effect in agitating for the fuller recognition, on the 
part of Government, of the importance of encouraging scientific 
instruction and research. In 1868 he succeeded in obtaining the 
co-operation of the British Association in this movement, which 
resulted in the appointment by Her 31ajesty’s Govemment of the 
recent “ Koyal Commission on Scientific Instruction and the Ad- 
vancement of Science,” under the presidency of the Duke of 
Devonshire, which, after its five years’ labours, has issued a Ecporfc 
embodying all the chief points of the scheme which the originator 
of the movement had at first propounded. Colonel Strange was a 
Fellow of the Eoyal Society, and served on the Council of that body 
from 1867 to 1869. He was elected Fellow of the Eoyal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1861. The only paper which he contributed 
on a geographical subject was one on a small Altazimuth instru- 
ment, which he had invented for the use of travellers in unex 2 )lored 
regions. This was communicated to the Geographical Section of 
the British Association at Exeter, under the presidency of Sir 
Bartle Frere. He died on the 0th of 3Iarch last, at the age of 
fifty- seven. 

Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, f.r.s. — This celebrated Egyptologist 
and traveller died at his seat in Glamorganshire on the 29th of 
October last, at the age of 78 years. His journeys and researches 
in Egypt commenced about the year 1822, and the first of his 
numerous contributions to the geography and antiquities of the 
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country with which his fame ivS indissoluLly associated — ‘ A Narra- 
tive of a Journey in the Eastern Desert of Upper Egypt/ undertaken 
by him in the spring of 1823— was published in the second volume 
of our ‘ Journal.’ This Paper was accompanied by an excellent map, 
engraved by Arrowsmith, from his own surveys and drawings ; for 
in all his journeys he carefull}" mapped the districts he traversed, 
and at the conclusion of his Egyptian travels he compiled from his 
own observations a large general map of the country, which I 
believe was never published, at least in its entirety, the drawing 
having remained in the possession of Mr. Arrowsmith, until the 
death of that distinguished c^irtographcr. He was^born in 1797, 
and educated at Harrow and Exeter College, Oxford. II is first 
visit to Egypt vns undertaken for the benefit of health, and 
being attracted by the marvels of the land, he devoted himself 
for many years to a minute investigation of its ancient remains 
and modern topography. His first independent work was the 
‘Topography of Thebes,’ published in 1835; which was soon 
followed, in 1837, by his great undertaking, ‘ The Planners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians/ in six volumes, copiously 
and beautifully illustrated by engravings made from his own dr awn- 
ings. This noble work immediately created for its author a great 
reputation as a profound Egyptian scholar and elegant writer ; and 
an abridgment was published by himself, in two volumes, in 1854, 
under the title of ‘ A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians.’ 
He was created a Knight in 1839. 3Ieantime some of his more 
purely geographical dissertations were communicated to our Society ; 
one, ‘On the Nile, and the Present and Former Levels of Egypt/ 
in vol. ix. of our ‘ Journal ’ : a second, entitled ‘ Some Account of 
the Native Lakes of Egypt,’ in vol. xiii. ; and a third, ‘ Pemaiks 
on the Country between ady Halfeh and Gebel Borkel in 
Ethiopia,’ in vol. xx. He became a Fellow of our Society in 1839, 
and served on the Council in 1841. In 1848 he published a narra- 
tive of a tour in the Sclavonic countries east of the Adriatic, 
under the title of ‘Dalmatia and Montenegro, with a Journey to 
iVIostar in Herzegovina.’ 

Sir M iLLTAM Edmoxd Logan, — This distinguished geologist, 
a fellow-worker of our former honoured President, Sir Eoderick 
Murchison, died on the 22nd of June last, at the age of 77 years. 
He was born, it is stated, at Montreal, Canada, in 1798, but was 
educated at the High School and the University of Edinburgh. 

I 2 
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After some years spent in commercial pursuits, during which he 
was able to devote much time to his favourite study, and especially 
to the investigation of the coal-fields of South Wales, he went 
on a geological tour to North America, visiting the coal-fields of 
Pennsylvania and Nova Scotia. Papers on these, and other kindred 
subjects, were in the mean time published by him in the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Geological Society of London.’ In 1 j^ 42 ^Ir. Logan 
commenced his examination of the paheozoic rocks of Canada, an 
investigation carried out by him with great ability and successy 
resulting in his celebrated discovery of tlie Laiirentian system of 
rocks, which Sir Koderick Murchison subsequently detected in the 
north of Scotland. In 1841 Mr. Logan was appointed Director - 
General of the Geological Survey of Canada, and in 18»“)6 received 
the honour of Knighthood in consideration of his great services to 
science. He was elected Pel low of our Society in ISofi. 

Sir Frederick Arrow, Deputy Master of Trinity House, died 
on the 17th of July last at the age of 5G years. He had been a 
Fellow of our Society since 1871, and occasionally took pait in the 
discussions at our Evening Meetings. Few ^^ublic men w'ere more 
esteemed, and his sudden death caused great sorrow among a large 
circle of friends. He was the second son of (’aptain William 
Arrow, of the late Indian Navy, and received his education at King 
Edward’s Grammar School at Bath. In 18d4, at the age of IG, 
he entered the Mercantile Navy, in which he served with great 
credit until 1859, when he became an elder brother of the Trinity 
House, and relinquished the active duties of his profession. After 
he had held this rank for five or six years he was elected to the 
post of Deputy Master of Trinity House, thus receiving the highest 
compliment to his skill and judgment which could possibly be paid. 
He fulfilled the duties of the office with so much distinction that in 
1868 he received the honour of knighthood. Since 18G5 he had 
also been an ex officio conservator of the River Thames, and a magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieutenant, not only of Essex, but also of the 
Tower Hamlets, and in all of these offices he discharged his duties 
with industry and conscientiousness. 

John Baptist Zwecker. — This eminent artist, who was con- 
nected with Geography not only as a Fellow of our Society of 
fwelve j ears standing, hut also as an illustrator of hooks of travel 
and exploration, was a German by birth, having been bom at 
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Frankfort-on-the-Main on the 18th of {September, 1815. Ho received 
his artistic education at Dusseldorf, and attained so much distinc- 
tion by his drawings of animals before his twentieth year that he 
received an invitation to the Court of the late King of urtembiiig, 
with whom he long resided on terms of friendly intimacy. He came 
to England in 1852, and after a time settled in London as profes- 
sional artist. Although he produced in his time a number of works 
of higli character in oil- and water-colours, he was chiefly known 
for the wondeiful skill, facility, and truth with which he pencilled 
the scenery and native life of i emote countries, often from the mere 
verbal descriptions of travellers or imperfect sketches. His pre- 
eminent ability in this unobtrusive blanch of his art procured him 
almost constant employment during a long seiios of years. Among 
the numerous well-known books which he illustrated w^ere Atkinson’s 
‘ Travels in the Legions of the >Vmur Magnusson’s ‘ Legends of 
Iceland ; ’ Livingstone’s ' Zaml.)csi and its Tributaries Andersson s 
‘Lake Xgami rotherick’s ‘Travels in Central Africa;’ A\ inwuod 
Reade’s ‘ African Sketch Book Stanley's " How I found Living- 
stone Sir S. Baker's ‘ Albert Xyanza Du Chaillu’s ‘ Ashango 
Land;’ Bates’ ‘Naturalist on the Amazons;’ and 3Iacgregor’s 
‘ Thousand Miles in the Eob Eoy Canoe.’ He died on the 10th of 
Januaiy last. 

The Hon. J. W. AVooriroRD Bincrr, who was assassinated by the 
Malays at Perak on the 2ud of November last, was one of our Asso- 
>ciates, having been elected in 1871. He was the eldest son of the 
Eev. J. AA^ Birch, m.a., ATcar of All Saints, Hertford, and commenced 
his official career as a member uf the Ceylon Civil Service. He 
remained in that island for the long period of twenty-four years, 
from 184C to 1870, filling in succession many important posts, chiefly 
in the magistracy of the colony. His last appointment there was' 
that of Government Agent of the Eastern Province, the aflairs of 
which he administered with much ability. In 1870 he received 
the appointment of Colonial Secretary of the Straits Settlements and 
resided in Singapore, until he was promoted, in November, 1874, 
to the office of Resident at the neighbouring Malay State of Perak, 
where he was brutally murdered by a party of Malays under the 
influence of political excitement. Neither the personal character 
of Mr. Birch nor any question of bis treatment of the natives had 
anything to do with the catastrophe, for he was a man always much 
respected by the populations over whom he had been placed. In 
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Ceylon, after his long period of service, he vas so much esteemed 
that when he left for Singapoit* in 1870 he was coiiclucted to the 
wharf at Tiincomalee by the whole native p^'pulatiou, wdio with 
tears bewailed his depaiture. 

The Eight Hon. Holt Mackenzie was the son of Henry Mac* 
kenzie, the author of ‘ The Man of Feeling.’ His early life was 
spent in the Civil Service of the East India Company. Commencing 
his career in India in 1807, he rose, through various appointments, 
to the position of Secretary to the SuiJreme Covernment in the 
Territorial Department, a post which he retained for many years. 
In 1831 he returned to England, and shoitly afterwards retired 
from the service. From 1832 to 1831 he acted as a member of the 
Commission of the Board of Control, and soon after obtained a seat 
on the Privy Council. Here his long experience of India enabled 
him to render effective service whenever Indian subjects were 
under consideration. He died on the last day of March last, at the 
advanced age of 80, being then the oldest member, not a Peer, of 
the Privy Council, and one of the oldest servants of the Crown. 

Besides the above-named, we have to regret the loss during tlie 
past year of the following IMembers, many of whom had distin- 
guished themselves in other walks of life than Geography or 
Travel: H. Ansell, Charles E. Alforth, Francis L. Beckford, 
AV. E. Blencowe, J. Bowman, Eohert Broadwater, C. C. Brown,. 
AV. P. Bonnor, Thomas Baring, ^r.p., J. J, Bennett, Captain J. B. 
Caldbeck, Admiral F. A. B. Craufurd, AV. E. Dalziel, A. Devaix, 
John Donne, John Elmslie, AV. S. Elmslie, Eev. C. B. Elliott, 
J. Fisher, Ebenezer Foster, AV. Griffiths, Sir Sills Gibbons, Bart., 
AV. G. E. Hobbs, Eight Hon. Thomas E. Headlam, Dr. H. Hadley, 
Dr. H. Hardinge, C. J. Latrohe, c.b., AYalter M‘Leod, E. AleKerreil, 
J. H. Alackenzie, D. Maepherson, C. H. Marshall, Lucas Alavroo-or- 
dato, G. Xaylor, N. Plant, J. Paterson, Captain J. Pook, Itev. S. A. 
Pears, E. Eeid, Admiral C. G. Eobinson, J. AY. Eussell E. H. 
Eickards, Major B. Eogers, AAb J. Eideoiit, J. C. Sim,' H. H. 
Thomas, F. Tuckett, Eev. T. S. Turnbull, Admiral AYard,'captain 
the Hon. F. AValpole, and Dr. G, Y'ehster. 


Adiiiralty Surveys.* Steadily progi'essing in the two-fold 
object of charting shores imperfectly known, and delineating with 

* By the Hydrographer, Captain P. J. 0. Evans, r.x., c.b., f.r.s. 
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p:reater accuracy (iu the interests of commerce j tbe approaches t*» 
and the anchorages of better-known regions, the Marine Surveys 
undertaken by the Admiralty still deserve permanent record in the 
Annual Address from the President . 

Passing from our own shores, surveys of a permanent character 
are being carried on in parts of the Gulf of 6t. Lawrence, New- 
foundland, T.abrador, Jamaica, and 31auiitius. A1 k> on the East 
Goast of Africa — for the security of our cruisers engaged in sup- 
pression of the slave traffic — on the shores of Japan, and in the 
several x\ustralian Colonies of <i)ueGnsland, Ahctoiia, South Aus- 
tralia, and West Australia; togetlier uith the recently-acquired 
Crown dependency of Fiji. 

Surveys of a detached character hy trained surveying officers 
and others have al>o been made in the Mediterranean, on the 
c'oasts of China, and among tho islands in the western half of the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

The Voyage of the ChtfUen^jcr^ now on the eve of completion, has 
also during the past year material!}^ added to our knowledge of the 
Physical Geography of the Pacific Ocean ; the details of which wull 
be given hereafter. 

The Arctic Expedition, under Captain Nates, comprised of the 
screw steam -ships Alert anvl Diseovery, and accompanied by the 
]>addle-wd\eel frigate Valorous, left our shores late in the month of 
May la^t. The tw^o Polar ships, after completing their provisions, 
fuel, and stores at Disco, in Davis Strait, parted from the Valorous 
and proceeded on their w’ay to Smith Sound. The Valorous, returning 
to England after an ahsein^e of thirteen wrecks, 2 >crformed good 
service on the homeward voyage, by obtaining deep soundings and 
serial ocean temperatures iu Davis Strait and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Through the laudable zeal of CVqdain Allen Young, w’hile en- 
gaged in an enterprising voyage of exploration in the Arctic seas, 
the time of arrival at and departure fiom Carey Islands (near 
Smith Sound) of the Polar ships Avas ascertained ; and letters 
buoyant with hopes for their future, receiA'ed up to the 27th of 
July, 1875, 

There have been thus employed during the past year under the 
direction of the Admiralty, in exploratory research, three of Her 
3Iajesty's ships, wdth complements of 51 officers, including seven 
gentlemen of special scientific acquirements, and 305 men ; two 
surveying war-ships, foreign, and one on home service — employing 
30 officers and 210 men ; six detached surveying parties, foreign 
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— employing 15 officers in colonial or hired vessels; and t^^o 
similaily detached for home service— employing 4 officers. 

En^jland. — Important changes having taken place in the Solway 
Firth during late years, both in the diiection of the navigable chan- 
nels and the distribution of the shoal-banks ; Staff-Commander 
Kerr has commenced surveying operations here, and completed the 
southern or English channel from Wukington to Si Hot h. A ]*re- 
liminaiy" examination has also been made by this officer of St. 
Tudwall Eoad and the approaches to Port Madoc, in \\ales; and 
also a re-examination of Fishguaid Bay. 

On the south coast, Staff- Commander Hall has completed an 
elaborate survey of Southampton Water, Cowes loads, and the 
shoaler ground leading to Spithcad therefrom. 

On the east coast, Staff-Comiuauder Parsons, in ILM.S. PorcujdnCj 
has minutely le-surveyed the entrance of the Kiver Humber, ex- 
tending to some distance above Grimsby : — a general re-disposition 
of the bed of the river since the Admiralty Survey of 1851 rendered 
this examination necessary. Advantage was taken during the 
finer months of the season hy this zealous officer to extend his 
work to the Dogger bank; the Hull Chamber of Commerce having 
announced their belief in the shoal-ground of that extensive 
shallow in the North Sea becoming, by lesser depths of water over 
it, dangerous to shipping. Captain Parsons did not find less water 
than 7 1‘athums ; this depth corresponding with the shoal- water 
found in the surveys made by the late Captains Hewett and 
Washington, e.n., in the years 1832 and 1842. 

Ireland. — The coast-line between Dublin bay and Wicklow 
Head, with inshore soundings extending to a depth of 10 fathoms, 
has been examined in detail by Staff-Commander Kerr; thus com- 
pleting — in continuation of the survey" of the outlying shoal-banks 
made last year — the information necessary for the secure naviga- 
tion of this district. 

Mediterranean . — Thanks to the warm interest taken in Hydro- 
graphical research by the Naval Commander-in-Chief (Admiral the 
Hon. Sir J. R. Drummond, k.c.b.), Staff-Commander Millard was 
enabled to make, in the months of February and March, 1875, a 
minute survey of Port Said and its approaches, as also— with tlio 
assistance of the officeis of H.M.S. TorcJi—a series of current obser- 
vations on the littoral between that Port and the Damietta mouth 
of the Nile. This officers able survey and report failed to show 
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any very marked heaping-iip or accumulation of Nile deposit or 
«and-dnft outside tlie western breakwater of Fort Said, sucii as 
might have been expected in the time that had elapsed from the 
'surve}^ made in the spring of 1873 ; more especially as there had 
been a very high Nile in 1874. It was, however, evident that a 
slow but certain shallowing of the water obtained, as the 27, 30, and 
32 feet contour-lines were seaward of those befoie surveyed. The 
bottom was invariably sand and mud of a stiff clayey nature. At 
a depth of 27 feet the sand was in excess, increasing as the water 
shoaled ; at depths exceeding 33 feet mud alone was found. The 
dispersion or levelling of the oozy mud found northward and west- 
ward of the west breakwater during former surveys was probably 
due to the winter westerly gales, which prevailed before Staff- 
( onimander Millard commenced his examination. 

The season of the year prevented mm’e than a cursory examina- 
tion of the currents along the adjacent coast. So far as this extended, 
the conclusions drawn weie: — 1. That the wind mainl}' influences 
the curient. 2. That the prevailing Avind is noith-Avest. 3. That 
the prevailing current is easterly, or from the Damietta moutli 
towards Port Said. 4. The line of strongest current is that border- 
ing on the Damietta mouth of the Nile and the projecting coast 
east of Fort Said. 5. The current is retarded and diverted by 
winds contrary to its course, and wlnfll}’ reveised by strong easterly 
winds, or a continuation of light easterly Avinds. 0. The sand- 
drift of the coast betAveen Ghemil and Fort Said is always to the 
eastAA’ard, or towards the western breakAvater. 

The coast-line between the Damietta mouth and Fort Said was 
also by this survey found to haA*e extended considerably seaward 
since that made by Captain 3Iansell, irx., in 1836 ; in some places 
nearly to the extent of three-quarters of a mile. Permanent beach 
marks Avere, on Staff- Commander iMillard’s suggestion, erected by 
the Egyptian GoA^ernment, in order, by future surveys, to test 
accuratel}’ the conditions and rate of extension of this particular 
coast district. 

Staff-Commander Millard is noAv engaged in re-sounding the 
^pper part of the Grand Harbour at Malta, there being evidence of 
a sloAv silting up in parts. As these soundings aaTU be referred 
to a fixed datum-mark, exact comparisons of changes in j^rogress 
<5ari be made in the future. 

East Coast of Africa . — Excellent AA’Oik on this trying coast, not- 
withstanding occasional sickness and adverse Aveather, has been 
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performed by tlie commander, officers, and cre^’ of tlie . 

and a detailed survey completed of the coast-line and dangers t> 
the edge of soundings between Cape Delgado and Shanga Island, in 
lat. 11" 52' s. Towards the close of 1875 it wa>s necessary t.' 
remove the ship to the Caj^o of Good Hope, mainly to recruit the 
health of the crew, and also to refit. Calling cn route at Tort 
Hozambicpie, her commander, Lieutenant F. J. Gray, accompanied 
by our Consul there, in the interests of navigation, effected tli' 
ascent of the neighbouring Table mountain in order accurately to 
dotermine its position ; this elevated land forming a valuable inarh 
from seaward, where the currents run strong. A few days after 
leturn from this biief e\peditit->n, and before the ship had reache<l 
a temperate legion, the commander rpiickly succninbed to the 
effects of African climate. The leyal Aavy Ijas lost in Commanded 
rlray a noble officer ( the cuunuission })romuting him was on it- 
Avay to the ship before the account of his death reached the Ad- 
miralty ). Transferred fioin the Navigating to the Executive line 
uf officeis for acts of bravery and cool self-possession w'hen 4>n a 
former Mirveying expedition in the Siilu Sea, he endeared himseit 
to all wdtii wliom he was associated, not only for his social qualities 
and gentleuc\-> of manners, but als( ) for his professional abilities ami 
well-tcmpcred zeal. 

The Xtismif, under a new* commander, 11. J. Napier, who ha- 
seen gjxfd surveying-service, ivS now on her voyage to China t-* 
assume work in that !~ea. 

JitjHin. — Captain St. John, and the officers of II.5LS. Sylvia. 
have perfuriued g>)od service on the shoies of Nipon and Sikok. 
The Straits of Simom*seki and Isumi, forming the extierae eastern 
and woteni entrances of the Inland Sea : as also the entrance to 
<Iwari bay and the coast between Mura and Ow’asi bays have been 
Muweyed on c(unmensuratc scales. 

Japanoe offii tus are also making useful hydrographic surveys^ 
princi[>.4lly of harl)ours not heretofore correctly charted on the 
coasts of the greater island.-; and al-o among the off-lying groups 
to the south-we>tw<ird -notably at (.>osiina Island and the 31eiacf-»' 
Sima group; many of these surveys aie ]u]>lished by the Japan 
Admiralty in a form useful for European navigators. iSomc of the 
native offu'er-i engaged in this meritorious wurk received instruction 
originally in our own sniveyiiiL:: .ships, 

Cbr<a. —As a bri^'f epi-ode in the Stjlria\ Japan .survey, Captain 
John was directed in August last to make a cursory examina- 
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tion of the south-east coast. Loaviug Tsau-liaug-hal, o; (hio-uu hai- 
h<mr,on the ‘Jotli, tlie ship eutored Doicj^las inlet and found a ni:ic.ui- 
tieent basin to exist, formed bv the mainland of Corea on tli«' noitli 
and west, and a larp^e island, named ^/argodo, studded \\ itli small islets 
oil the soutli and east. The Sifh'tn anchored oil a villa^^c situated 
under a remarkalde cone-shaped mountain ou the i^]aluh fioni Iht' 
summit of which a j^oo<l view of this spa<*ie)us ba^ln was obtained. 
1 he unconcealed unfii'Oidly, and, indeed, liostile, demoirntrati^ui'^ 
of the many ufheials and natives met wall in the brhf stay of the 
]Mrty in this neighbuiirliood, induced Captain St. Jolin to retiun to 
Nagasahi, as it M'as h(^peless to proceed in tlie exiininatinii of tho 
e last without iisinLC force — a measure obviun-'ly undesirable, d he 
Sfjh'la is now, in all proleibility, engaged in an examination of the 
ship-eliannels among tlie many gioups off the snutli-wCNt < oa^t ol 
< orea, and in the line of sea-commuiiicatiou between the muthern 
]»orts of China and Ja]'au. 

Xcicfoinulhind und Lain fid u \ — The stirvey of these sluu'cs under 
Staft-C^)mlnandc^ Maxwell steadily ])iogres'^es. During the early 
and late ]iovtions of the pa^-t season, the fast v^ide of Tlucentia 
Day and the main channels wore com];)leted — a loal b(Kjn in aid of 
telegraphic communication, as convenient 2 )lact s fa* the landing 
• 4 cables are now eburted. 

the Jjaluador shores the coast line suivey has been faiilv 
etvmpleted to Ilalton harbour, the novtln-mmost hxed st ttlemenl 
<4 the Xewfjundland fi^heimen. Fioni that poi t n(>rthw<iid to 
^ain (a Moravian Missionary settlement ), a distance of m ally 2 oo 
ndlesj the ctaist has been explored, sketches made on the traek 
followed, and the princijtal headlands fixt_d by astrcmomical ob- 
!*<‘rvations. The examination of this regi^m was bntli aiduous and 
difficult, the vast number f»f off-lying islands embairassing tin* 
surveyor'^, and, furth»''r, the held-ice remained on the erM^t till the 
la^t week in August. 

Jamaira — nio minute examination of the siuith sliore of thi^ 
fine A^ost India island still progresses, and tlie small .surveying 
]arty in a suling schi>oner, under Li‘aitenaTit T. F. Fnlleii, is 
J'teadily woiking westward between 31ilk and Bhwk rivers. The 
^"ust between Milk Fiver and Ilelsliire point, eiubrafiiig that line 
^‘loet of Avater. I’ortland Bight, with its iiiaiiv aneliorages, is in 
C*.e hands of the engrav“r. Staff-Commander (ieorge Stanley, aaIio 
had charge of the .survey up to September last, Avas tlieii conij^dled 
from ill-health to return to England ; his able assistant, Navigating- 
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Lieutenant Ho&kyn, unhappily fell a victim to yellow fever in the 
previous month. 

Western Australia. — Staff-rummander Archdeacon, and party 
have completed the survey of the coast-line from Swan Eiver 
northward to the 2Sth parallel, or just beyond Port Gregory. This 
stretch of coast is desciibed as most barren and inhospitable, fi inged 
with outlying reefs and sunken rocks, in some places extending seven 
miles from the shore ; fresh-water scarce and hardly diinkable. 
The only places of shelter for vessels in this district, nearly 300 
miles in extent, are Champion and Jurien Pays, the latter only 
available for a small class of vessels, and even for them difficult of 
access. Port Gregory is alone a boat-harbour; it has, nevertheless, 
for some years been the outlet for the produce of the Geraldine and 
other met alii ferons mines in the neighbourhood. Being unsafe in 
nun ter, it will probably he abandoned as a shipping port when the 
railway in progress fioiii Champion Bay to the mines is completed. 

The surveying force is now Avwking its way fiom Swan Eiver to 
Cape LeeuAvin and King George Sound. The coast icgion south 
of Geographe Bay is little knoAvn, and go(xl results will follow this 
examination. 

South Australia . — The examination of the coast and off-lying 
islands and soundings hetAveen Cape Catastrophe and Streaky 
Bay still progresses under Staff-Commander Howard. One of his 
assistants, at the request of the Colonial GoA^ernment, has made an 
elaborate survey of Port Pirio, in Sj^encer Gulf, and had also com- 
menced for engineering puiq)oses, in the interests of the colony, a 
survey of the sea-mouth of the Murray Eiver. 

Victoria . — The survey of Banks Stiait, referred to in the Address 
of last year, is in progress- The necessity of this examination is 
shown by seA^eial neAv dangers resenting themselves. Excep- 
tionally bad AA'eather in the surAxying season preA^ailed ; a feature 
that was ohserAxd generally throughout the Austialian colonies. 
Hobson Bay (the chief poit of Victoria) has also been surveyed in 
minute detail to meet projected harbour-improvements. 

Queensland . — The survey for the past year has been confined to 
the sounding out the 3egion bounded on the north by the line 
betAs een AV est Hill and the Percy Isles, and the several approaches 
to Broad Sound. Numerous and extensive shoals exist here, and 
the survey has disclosed that great care is necessary in navigating 
these waters. The great range of tide at Broad Sound — over 
30 feet and the rich character of the adjacent country, point to 
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tbis district as one of great value in the future maritime interests 
of the colony. 

Fiji Islands . — This group having recently become a colonial de- 
pendency, Lieutenant Dawson, after the completion of the charts of 
Korth-East Kew Guinea, made in Basilish^ Captain Moresby, 

and referred to in the Address of last year, was detached with a 
small party and a steam-launch to the South coast of Viti Levu. 
A detailed plan of the Suva bay and the adjacent neighbourhood, 
on a large scale, has been completed, in anticipation of the seat of 
Government being removed from its present position in Levuka to 
this, or some more suitable site. Lieutenant Dawson has recently, 
from ill-health and exposure, been compelled to resign the charge 
of the survey. 

Deep-Sea Exploring Expcditlun.~—lL\iQ ChalJrngrrs labours are now 
drawing to a close, and within a few days her arrival in England 
may be expected ; thus terminating a voyage which, for the wide- 
ness of its scope in the field of terrestrial pliysical research, and 
the solidity, and — it may be, indeed, fairly said — brilliancy of the 
results, has not been excelled in any preceding generation. At 
this time last year the Challenger was engaged in the Inland Sea 
of Japan, after hard ng been refitted and docked at the Japanese 
Government port of Yokoska. The di edging and trawling ope- 
rations in the Inland Sea produced little of interest to the natu- 
ralists, and time pressing, Japan w'as finally quitted on the Idtli 
of June; the deep-sea soundings pieviously made from the Ad- 
miralty Islands north of Xew' Guinea being now connected with 
the South coast of Odsima. 

From Yokohama a section between the 35 th and 38th parallels 
of latitude was run to the 156th meridian of W’est longitude (the 
deepest water found being 3980 fathoms), from whence the course 
w^as shaped direct fur the Sandwich Islands (the deepest water 
on the latter section 3025 fathoms). The sea-bottom level at the 
great depths of these sections of the Xorth Pacific Ocean is 
throughout very uniform, composed of red clay, with manganese 
and pumice, the latter much increasing as the Sandwich Islands 
were approached. 

Honolulu was reached on the 27th of July. Leaving Honolulu 
on the 11th of August, deep soundings w’ere taken (2050 fathoms^ 
between Oahu and Haw’aii, and four days were spent at the 
anchorage of Hilo, in the latter island, to afford the scientific ob- 
servers the opportunity of visiting tlie crater of Kilanea, where 
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magnetic observations were made, and a series of photograjdiic 
views taken. Quitting Hilo on the l[>tb of Angnst, a course was 
shaped for Tahiti, which was reached on tho 18th of September. 
Of eighteen >soundings taken on this section, the deepest was 
0000 fathoms, with an average depth throughout of 2500 fathoms. 
Leaving Papeete in Tahiti on the urd of October, the ChaUrn<jev pro- 
ceeded southward, and reached the parallel of 40 “ s. in Ido^ w. ; tho 
deepest sounding obtained — 2000 fathoms — -'being at this turning- 
point: the course was now changed for Yulparaiso. Juan Fer- 
nandez lying in tlic track, it was decided to Ausit that island, and 
Cumberland bay Avas reached on the loth of Xovember ; two days 
were spent here by the Naturalists in making such collections as 
the time afforded; on the 1‘Jth of NoA'cmber the ship anchored at 
Valparaiso. 

Combining from the able reports of Professor ^Vyvillc Thomson 
and Staff-Commander Tizard the results obtained in the central and 
eastern parts of the Pacific Ocean in 1875, Avith those made in 1874 
in the Avestern part ; our knowledge of the physics of this Avide 
expanse of wateis is seen to be greatly extended. The general 
distribution of the sea-temperatures — an important feature on 
climatic and other grounds — admits of being thus briefly de- 
scribed ; — The whole mass of water may be considered as dudded 
into tAVo layers — the upper comparatlA^el}’ superficial, and rapidly 
cooling from the surface downwards, the lower of incomparabl}^ 
greater amount, extending to the bed of the ocean, and of neaily 
the same temperature throughout. 

These general features Avill be apparent by the following classi- 
fication of the maximum and minimum tempemtures ( Fahrenheit) 
observed from the surface JownAvartls. 
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Tho isothermal line of *^0^ thns indicates nearly the dividing 
limit between these two layers, and, as a general nile, oscillates 
between the 400 and 500 fathoms depths. Above this line the 
distribution of temperatures is apparently regulated by causes 
affecting the sea-stirface temperatures. The temperature of the 
underlying mass is, according to Professor Thomson, deiived from 
another source, and its distribution governed by other laws. In his 
I'eport from A'alparaiso, dated 5th December, 18/5, it is stated: 

The depth of the Pacific increases slowly fi om the south to the north, 
the mean difierence between the depth of the South l^aoific and that 
of the North being, perhaps, as much as 1000 fathoms.'^ Not- 
withstanding this increase in depth, we have satisfied ourselves, 
although the determination is one of great difficulty, that the bottom- 
temperature rises slightly from the south northwards. He can 
scarcely say more than that it rises slightly, for tho differences in 
the temperatures below lOOt) fathoms are so small that a result can 
only be arrived at by a careful combination and comparison of 
many observations.’’ 

“ We can scarcely doubt that, like the similar mass of cold 
bottom-water in the Atlantic, the bottom-water of the Pacific is 
an extremely slow indraught fjom the Southem Sea. That it 
is moving, and moving from a cold source, is evident from the 
fact that it is much colder than the mean winter temperature of 
the area which it occupies, and colder than the mean temperature 
of the crust of the earth ; that it is moving in one mass from the 
southwazds is shown by the uniformit}^ of its conditions, by tlie 
gi'adual rise of the bottom-temj^eratures to the northward, and by 
the fact that there is no adequate northern source of such a body of 
water, Behring Strait being only 40 fathoms deep, and a consider- 
n,ble part of that area being occupied by a warm current from the 
Pacific into the Arctic Sea, and by our knowledge from observations 
that one or two trifling currents from the vSea of Okotsk and the 

* The annexed abstract of the sounding operations in the Pacific Ocean 
is interesting, as bearing on this general statemeut of the comparative depths 
of the north and south divisions. 

XoRTii PAcnrr. 'h»uth pACiFf*’. 

Greatest depths 45Y5 fathoms U A X.. US 16 Ih Oieatcst depth *2750 fatbnms ? 25 S. 152 15 W, 

„ 3950 „ 35 1« X , 144 S E 

Xo. aljove 2700 fatiionn .. I in Xo. 

„ from 2700 to 2510 fathoms 8 ,♦ 

from 2500 to 2000 „ IS „ 

„ .. from 2000 to 1500 „ 0 >. 

„ „ from 1500 to 1350 „ s „ . 


Soundings above 4000 fathoms , . 1 in 

„ from 4000 to 3600 fdtli'iins 2 

„ from 3500 to 30(10 „ 4 

,, from 3000 to 2600 25 

from 2500 to 2000 12 

„ from 20QO to 1675 3 
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Behring sea, Tvhich are readily detected and localized, and are 
quite independent of tlio main mass of c^dd water, represent the 
only Arctic influx. During its progress northwards the upper 
portion of the mass becomes slightly raised in temperature by 
mixture with, and possibly by slow conduction from, the upper 
layers which are aftected by solar heat.*’ 

“I am every day more fully satisfied that this influx of cold 
water into the Pacific and Atlantic Ocean.^ from the southward is 
to be referred to the simplest and most obvious of all causes, the 
excess of evaporation over precipitation of the land-hemisphere ; 
and the excess of precipitation over evaporation in the middle and 
southern part of the water-hemisphere/' 

“ After what I have already said, I need scarcely add that I 
have never seen, whether iii the Atlantic, the Southern Sea, or 
the Pacific, the slightest ground for supposing that such a thing 
exists as a general vertical circulation of the water of the ocean 
depending upon diflerences of specific gravity.” 

The Equatorial current was found, in accordance with the ex- 
perience of former navigatois, to occupy the region of the trade- 
winds, i.e. approximately from 20" n, to 20 s. ; as was also the 
narrow, but strong, counter-current .netting to the eastward between 
the parallels of 9^ and 5" x. On the passage from Honolulu to 
Tahiti, when in 7^ x., this counter-current was found to be running 
at the rate of 50 miles a-day, with a surface-temperature of 80^ to 
82^. In 1'^ X., the south branch of the Equatorial or west-going 
current was running at the great rate of 70 miles a-day, with the 
surface-temperature at 77^. 

Several observations for velocity and temperature were made in 
the Japan stream, or Kuro Siwo. In June a current of 3 knots an 
hour was found on the 138th meridian, between 32^"’ and 33.V' 
with varying surface-temperatures from G3^ to G8\ the rate of the 
stream not being affected by the changes fiom cold to warm water. 
These peculiar effects are probably not found to the eastward of 
140 E., and there, apparently, the stream is a warm one. 

The course of the Japan stream is much the same as that of the 
Gulf-stream, and due to the same cause. The Equatorial current, 
or rather its northern branch, striking against the Philippine groupi 
and other islands of the Eastern Archipelago, is diverted to the 
»orth, hut in a less permanent and defined manner than the Equa- 
torial current is in the Atlantic by the unbroken American con- 
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tinent. Kevertheless, the stream passes the southern coasts of 
Japan apparently as a permanent current, exercising a perceptible 
thermic influence to a depth of at least 300 fathoms. The influence 
of the Japan stream itself on the temperature of the ocean, as com- 
pared with the Gulf-stream, is, however, much sooner reduced and 
obliterated. 

Eeverting to the Pacific Equatorial current, its warm waters, 
instead of being closed up by the form of the land-bariier, as in 
the Atlantic, spreads out in the Middle and Western Pacific Ocean 
in a vast sheet of abnormally warm water, extending to a depth of 
nearly 100 fathoms. 

On the nature of the bottom of the Pacific Ocean and its fauna. 
Professor AVyville Thomson describes the former in that great 
extent between Japan and the Sandwich Islands as uniform, being 
of red clay, containing a large proportion of the tests of siliceous 
organisms, and a considerable quantity of pumice in different states 
of comminution and decomposition. The clay was found to contain 
scarcely a trace of carbonate of lime, although the surface swarmed 
with ooze-forming foraminifera. Over the whole area the red clay 
was full of concretions, consisting mainly of peroxide of manga- 
nese, varying in size from a grain of mustard-seed to a large 
potato. W^hen these concretions are broken, they are found to 
consist of concentric layers, and usually starting from a nucleus 
<5on.sisting of some foreign body, such as a piece of pumice, a shark’s 
tooth, or a fragment of any organism. The concretions appear to 
form loose among the soft clay, and the singularity is striking both 
of the amount of this manganese formation and the vast area which 
it covers. The fauna of the North Pacific at depths of from 2000 
to 3000 fathoms, although not abundant in species, was by no 
means meagre ; and the naturalists were again stnick with the 
wonderful uniformity of the fauna at these depths. If not exactly 
the same species, very similar representatives of the same genera 
occur in all parts of the world. 

Between the Sandwich Islands and Tahiti, and from Tahiti in a 
meridional direction to the parallel of 40^ s,, the bottom is described 
ns consisting mainly of red clay, except in the neighbourhood of the 
groups of volcanic islands, where it was found to be largely 
composed of volcanic debris and shore-mud, containing occasionally 
an admixture of the decaying shells of foraminifera, and at nearly 
all the soundings a large proportion of the manganese concretions, 
from the size of a nut to that of an orange, and passing into fine, 
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almost microscopic granules, were obserred. The bottom faunr. 
over the whole of the manganese area is meagr*e, both as to ntimbei 
of species and number of individuals. Its scope and extent was, 
however, scarcely fairly tested, as the presence of manganese 
nodules was almost fatal to the W(>rlcing of the trawl, from their 
weight bringing a destructive strain on the line, or tearing away 
the trawl-bags. The trawling between Juan Fernandez and Val- 
paraiso was especially interesting. Animal forms were much more 
abundant than they usually are in the Pacific, their general cha- 
racter resembling in a remarkable degree tbe fauna of the Southern 
Sea in the neighbourhood of the Cr<jzet and Ivergulen islands, many 
of the species being identical. Professor Thomson remarks on 
this trawling-station, “ Notwithstanding the considerable depth of 
2225 fathoms, the conditions in this locality seem much more favour- 
able to animal life than even tlie manganese area ; and I am in- 
clined to think that we had struck upon one of the highways by w^hich 
migration takes place to the northw^ard from the Southern Sea.” 

Leaving Valparaiso on lOth of December— the sectional sound- 
ings and serial temperatures extending to Juan Fernandez having 
been completed— the Challenger proceeded to the southward, still 
prosecuting the Ocean w^ork, and anchored on the last evening of 
the old year at Port Otway, in the Gulf of Penas. On New’ 
Year s Day Messier Channel w’as entered, and on the 20th of 
January the Strait of Magellan was cleared, and Port Stanley,. 
Falkland Islands, reached on the ‘idid. At several of the anchor- 
ages taken up in Messier, Smyth, and Sarmiento channels, as also 
in Magellan Straits, exploring parties in aid of zoological and 
botanical science w^ere detached, while from the ship the usual 
fcounding and trawling operations w'ere sedulously carried out. 
During the fortnight spent at Falkland Islands the ship moved to 
Port Louis, in order to obtain corresponding tidal and magnetical 
observations on the exact site of those made by Ross (1842) during 
his Antarctic voyage in H.M.S. Erehna and Terror. The tidal 
observations were of some immediate interest, as information had 
reached the Admiralty through the Colonial Office that the island 
authorities were impressed with the belief of a gradual elevation 
of the group being now in action : these tidal observations, how - 
ever, indicated that the mean sea-level was in exact accordance w'ith 
that determined by Ross thirty-three years previously (May to 
September, 1842), and duly recorded by him on a permanent rock^ 
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iablet. The magnetical observations, as in the time of Ross, show 
that great secular changes still exist ; the easterly declination or 
variation of the compass decreasing at the rate of 5*3 minutes, and 
the inclination, or dip of the needle, decreasing at the rate of 
nearly 8 minutes annually. 

On the 16th of February, the CJiallenger arrived at Monte Yideo, 
from whence she sailed a few days afterwards to complete sectional 
oceanic observations across to Tristan d’Acunha. We have subse- 
quently heard of her arrival at Ascension and the Cape de Yerd 
islands ; the ship may now be daily expected to arrive in England 
to be paid off at Sheemess, 

Summary . — The demands of commerce and its rapid expansion, 
even in unlooked-for regions, have been met by increased activity 
in the Hydrographic departments of most Maritime States, and the 
interchange of nautical information by the medium of brief published 
notices has now become general. The translation of, the re-editing, 
charting, and issuing this daily-received new matter in the usual 
form of Notices to Mariners, requires unremitting attention and 
well-skilled labour to utilise in the interests of British shipping. 

Five volumes of Sailing Directions, embracing the North Sea, 
West Coast of England, West Indies, and Western Africa have been 
revised and published during the year ; as also a Supplement to 
the ‘ China Sea Directory,* containing sailing directions for Malacca 
Strait, compiled and published. 

In the Chart branch, 72 new charts have been published, involving 
the cancelling of 50 sheets ; while 175,000 charts have been printed 
for the general public and for the use of the Royal Navy. 


Arctic Regioxs. — Since my remarks at the opening of the present 
Session little has occurred relative to our Arctic Expedition which 
it is necessary here to record. The Alert and Discovery were last 
seen by European eyes on the 17th of July last, when they dis- 
appeared from the view of the spectators on board the Valorous in 
IVaigat Strait, near Disco. Many of yuu have doubtless read the 
interesting account of the last days of the Expedition in Danish 
Greenland, written by our Secretary, Mr. Markham, which has 
since aj^peared in the first part of our ‘ Proceedings ’ for the Session. 
It is well known, also, that later letters were received, through 
the agency of Captain Allen Young, announcing the well-being of 
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volumes form a complete monograph of this interesting island ; xh.3 
well-known encyclopaedic tastes and acquirements of the author 
enabling him, in addition to the narrative of his journey, to bring 
together a mass of information regarding the Physical Geography, 
products, and inhabitants of Iceland, which he has arranged and 
classified in a manner convenient for puiq)Oses of reference. 

Russia , — In the course of the past year eight important Expedi- 
tions, under the auspices of the Eussian Geographical Society, 
have been undertaken, continued, or brought to a conclusion. 

The idea of the first of these, namely, that charged with carry- 
ing a series of levels across Siberia, was originated in 1872, when 
the academician, 11. J. Wild, submitted his proposal to the joint 
sections of Mathematical and Physical Geogi'aphy for the equip- 
ment of an expedition for this purpose. He had in view the im- 
portance of determining the absolute heights of a few positions in 
the northern part of the continent of Asia, so as to correct, with 
some degree of certainty, the barometrical measurements for alti- 
tudes in different parts of Siberia and the neighbouring countries. 
Although the proposal met with considerable favour and sympathy 
in both sections, and in the council of the Society itself, its fulfil- 
ment was deferred for want of the necessary funds. P'pon the 
termination of the Aralo-Caspian levelling-operations, however, the 
instruments employed on that occasion became available for other 
purposes, and a sufficient sum of money having been accumulated 
to allow of the carrying of one line of levels for a distance of 
2000 miles as far as Irkutsk, it was determined to proceed with the 
work and to place it under the control of Colonel Tillo, whose survey 
of the Ust Urt between the Aral and Caspian Seas was noticed 
in the last Annual Address. The whole distance was divided into 
five sections, to each of which a separate surveyor was assigned, 
the work being conimenced simultaneously at several points. By 
the end of last year a distance of about 170 miles to Irkutsk 
remained unfinished, and this will probably be completed in the 
course ot this summer, when the results will be published. 

The second Expedition, that to the Olonek, to which attention 
has been called in the Addresses of foimer occasions, has now, 
in its third year, been brought to a conclusion. Chekanoffsky, 
who had previously successfully accomplished two scientific Ex- 
peditions to the lower Lena and the tundras on the Olonek, 
has now supplemented these by further researches. Leaving 
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Irkntsk in the month of May last, he descended the Lena by water, 
accompanied by only one assistant, returning to that place late in 
December. Delayed in their progress down the river by the con- 
tinual winds which marked the summer of 1875 in those regions, 
and anxious to visit the great northern tundra^ the explorers left 
the Lena at Aiakit (17 miles below Bulun) and crossed by land to 
the Olonek, following its course to its embouchure in the Northern 
Ocean, where they arrived on the 26th of August. The extreme 
limit of their journey was Cape Krestoffsky (Cap de la Croix)^ 
whence they turned homewards. Ee turning to Bulun they were 
obliged to wait for the freezing of the rivers and the return of the 
inhabitants to their winter quartern. The great tundra, which 
they thoroughly examined, appears to be essentially different from 
that of Western Siberia. Favoured by a mild autumn and a warm 
temperature, vegetation was in full vigour as late as the 3rd and 
even the 15th of September, and although cold weather set in soon 
afterwards, it was not of long duration, and on the 26th of September, 
in 71° 30' N. lat., they remarked insects, belonging to the order 
I^europtera, flying about. 

Chekanoffsky brings home his geognostic and route suiveys, and 
a journal kept during his journey from Yakutsk to the mouth of 
the Olonek ; besides a paleontological collection, comprising 1600 
specimens, all of wLich belong to the secondary geological epoch ; 
an herbarium containing upwards of 3000 plants ; and an entomo- 
logical collection numbering upwards of 7000 insects. 

The Amu Daria Expedition is the third of those alluded to, and 
during the course of the year Messrs. Barbot de Marny, Smirnoff, 
and Severtseff have personally communicated, at meetings of the 
Russian Geographical Society, the principal results of their observa- 
tions, notices of v'hich have appeared in the Geographical Maga- 
zines at home and on the continent. The literature of this sub- 
ject has also received an important addition in Major Herbert 
Wood’s work, mentioned in another part of this Address, ‘ The 
Shores of Lake Aral.’ It only remains to say a few 'words 
on the meteorological observations which have been steadily 
continued since the establishment, by M. Dorandt, of an obser- 
vatory at Nukus and a subsidiary station at Petro-Alexandroflsk. 
At both of these hourly observations have been made during a year 
(from October 1874 to October 1875) on the temperature, density, 
and humidity of the air, direction and force of the wind, clouds, 
declination of the magnet, solar heat, measurements of the internal 
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"temperature of tlie eartli at various depths, and of aqueous evapo- 
ration. Dorandt further ascertained the relative positions of the 
following places : Kazalinsk, Nukus, retro-x\lexandroffsk, Chimbai, 
Khiva, Hodjeili, Kungrad, Kushkanatau, Ak-kala, Kiytch-kala, and 
Irghiz, besides making 107 observations for time, 19 for latitude, 
and 176 for terrestrial magnetism. 

In Febi-uary 1875, as soon as the ice on the Amu-daria was 
sufficiently strong to bear, accurate surveys were made of the river, 
and the velocity of its cuiTent was determined. These obseiwations 
were further A^eiified in July of the same year by the xVral flotilla. 

The extreme dryness of the atmosphere in these regions during 
the summer months afforded an admirable opportunity for testing 
the scientific instmments employed ; experiments were accordingly 
made with the psy chrome ter of Auguste, and these again compared 
with the hydrometers of Saussure and Eenaud, In this way a 
foundation has been laid for the study of the physical geogiaphy of 
Central Asia, which may hereafter produce important results. 

Mr. Miklukho-Maklay’s travels in the Malayan Eegion, under 
the auspices of the St. Peters burg Society, have been continued. 
He passed neaily the whole of last year on the peninsula of Malacca 
for the purpose of pursuing his ethnological studies, which promise 
to be interesting. 

Another of these enterprises is the Expedition to the Ket and 
Chulim Eivers. M. Sidensner, at the instigation of the Minister 
of Public Works, visited last summer the water-communications of 
Western Siberia, with the view of ascertaining the practicability of 
uniting the great river-systems of the Obi and Yenissei. He found 
that the Ket, an important tributary of the Obi, offered the greatest 
facilities for the accomplishment of this undertaking ; while his col- 
league, M. Lopatin, explored the geology of the basin of the Chulim, 
where he found iron ore. His researches further resulted in the dis- 
covery of animal and vegetable fossil-deposits in several places on 
this river. 

An important step in the exploration of the unknown territory 
of Central Asia has been made by the Ilissar Expedition. The 
party, commanded by M. Mayef, an accomplished ethnologist and 
statistician, and assisted by a staff of trained observers, a diplo- 
matic agent, and an escort of Cossacks, set out from Karshi (the 
summer residence of the Khan of Bokhara), and took the road to 
Baisun, passing the Chakcha valley, and the gorge famous under 
•the name of the “ Iron Gate,” situated not far from Darband. 
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This place had not been seen by European travellers since 
Don Euy Gonzales de Clavijo’s embassy to the Court of Tamer- 
lane, They visited the town of Hissar, in the highland valley of 
the Surkhan and Faizabad,* in that of the Kafimihan — both right 
tributaries of the Oxus. Thence they proceeded to the valley of the 
Surkhab, one of the four chief contnbutaries of the Upper Oxus, 
the source of which was discovered by Fedchcnko to be in the 
Alai Mountains, where it is known under the name of the Kizil-su 
(meaning the same as Suikh-ab, i.e. red water). Here they were 
enabled to verify the information collected by Fedchenko, which 
proves to be very accurate. Thej" proceeded up the last-named 
river, through a narrow gorge, in which the path follows along 
dangerous precipices, and crossed the Surkh-ab by the famous 
Pul-i-Sangin (the Stone Bridge). It should be mentioned that 
the river is here known as the ^Vakhsh-ab (a form which has 
been often compared with the Greek Oxus), although further north 
it bears the name of Surkh-ab. It is extremely to be regretted that 
the illness of several of the party, owing to the unhealthiness 
of the climate, prevented them from advancing, as they had 
intended, to the point of confluence of the Wakhsh and the Panj, 
in order to fix it astronomically, and obliged them to return to 
Shahar-sebz, which they reached on the 13th of June, after having 
spent forty days in traversing the territories of Hissar and Kul-ab. 
The maps of this Expedition wdll be of great interest. 

In the extreme west of the great desert of Central Asia an- 
other expedition, organised by the Caucasus section of the Eussian 
Geogiaphical Society, has explored and mapped the remaining 
unsurveyed portion of the Ushoi, or old bed of the Oxus, between 
Bala-Ishen and Lake Sara-kamish. From tbeir report it appears 
that the river-bed is well marked throughout its course between 
banks 140 feet high, with a stony bottom, encrusted in places with 
salt, and here and there covered with vegetation chiefly consisting 
of saxaul. The channel presents no serious obstacles to the unin- 
terrupted flow of a river. The presence of this Eussian recon- 
noitring detachment is said to have exercised so beneficial an effect 
on the country, that four caravans of merchandise were dispatched 
from Krasnovodsk to Khiva (eighteen days’ march), an event 
which has not occurred for ten or fifteen years. 


* This must not be confounded with the cai'^ital of Badakshan, to the south of 
the Oxus. 
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The return of Mr. Sosnoffaki, already well known as a Central 
Asian traveller, from China, completes our list. His expedition 
was undertaken by orders of the Government with the object 
of opening new outlets for the Kussian trade with Asia, as well 
as for obtaining precise information on the insurrection of the 
Dungans, and the resources at the disposal of the Chinese 
Government to repress them. The part}^, consisting of MM. Sos- 
nofski and Matusofski, Dr. Piassitsky, M. Boiarsk}^ and a China- 
man long resident at Kiakhta, and representing one of the principal 
tea houses of that place, proceeded via Kiakhta to Pekin ; thence 
to Hankow, where they arrived in October 1875. Leaving this 
place, they ascended the Ifan-kiang, which waters the provinces of 
Hu-peh and Shen-si, and is easily navigable for steamers. 'Ihey 
continued their journey to the Eussian frontier in the Altai, 
passing through Han-chung-fu, Ilami (Khamul^, Barkul, and 
Guchen (Kuchun) — a distance of about 2800 miles, of which 800 
were accomplished by water. They have made a number of obser- 
vations ; brought back collections of plants and animals, besides 
specimens of Chinese art and industry ; and taken photographs of 
the various types of inhabitants and the buildings and monuments. 

The coming season promises to be one of unusual interest to 
Eussian geographers in regard to Arctic enterprise. In co-operation 
with Kordenskiold’s expedition already mentioned, it is rumoured 
that four steamers will leave Tobolsk in autumn, and descend the 
Ob to the Sea of Kara ; and that a scientific expedition will proceed 
overland to the Gulf of Obi. M hat the results of these enterprises 
may be it is impossible to foretell. But this, at all events, we know 
for certain, that Messrs. Pinsch and Brehm, and Count Waldburg- 
Zeil, of the Bremen Rolar Verein, have started for M estern Siberia, 
with the intention first of exploring the Altai Mountains, in the 
neighbourhood of Semipalatinsk, and thence, travelling northwards 
to the country near the month of the Ob, by the high road through 
Bamaoul and Kolivan, gaining the Upper Obi at Tomsk. 

Two new expeditions to Mongolia are spoken of ; and the inde- 
fatigable traveller, Prejevalsky is on the point of starting for Lob- 
nor, whence he may possibly try and penetrate to Lhassa. 

India, — Trans-Himalaijan Surveys . — The recent publication of Cap- 
tain H. Trotter’s Eeport on the Trans-Hi malay an Explorations by 
employes of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India during the 
years 1873—5, has been a great gain to Geography, containing as it 
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does an account of three very important jouineys performed through 
unknown, or very little known, portions of Central Asia. The 
route of Colonel Montgomerie’s liavildar, to which I gave a pro- 
minent place in my November Address, has now been published “in 
extenso,” as the first Memoir of this series, and fully justifies the 
expectations that were formed of it. The havildar’s exploration, 
indeed, of the northern bend of the Oxus, was not arrested, it now 
appears, at Kileh Khumb, the capital of AYestcrn Darwdz, as had 
been previously stated ; but he succeeded in 2>e net rating CO miles 
further up the river to the village of Yaz-Gholam, on the immediate 
frontier ofShignan, thus leaving an interval of only one day’s march 
between his survey from the west, and that of Abdul Subhan from 
the east. Ilis observation also of the lower course of the Wakhsh 
or Suikbab, and his determination of the positions of Kulab and 
Baljewan to the north, and of Kurghan-teppeh and Kobadian to the 
south, are of the utmost value to a true understanding of this inter- 
esting region, and entitle him to the thanks of all Geographers. 
Captain Trotter, I ma3" add, has utilised all the new material that 
has been thus obtained in a map recently- published, which for the 
first time exhibits in a correct form the natural features of the 
narrow belt of countr^^ now alone intervening between the Kussian 
frontier at Kokand and the Afghan frontier on the Oxus. 

The Moolah’s journo}", which is described in Captain Trotter's 
second Paper, is also of much value in supplementing our previously 
scanty knowledge of the upper portion of the Chitral Valley, a line 
of route to which I drew particular attention ten years ago as the 
natural high road of commerce between India and Central Asia. 
His description of the Biroghil Pass, which was first brought to our 
notice by Amin, and has been since visited by Captain Bid- 
dulph, is of especial interest in showing that wheeled carnages can 
cross without difiiculty from the basin of the Oxus into a valley 
leading to the Cabul Eiver, and ultimately to the Indus, so that the 
passes of the Hindu-kush are no longer of any account in consider- 
ing the approaches to India from the north. 

Captain Trotter’s third Memoir, which describes the route over 
entirely new ground, in Thibet, of the famous Pundit, now intro- 
duced to us for the first time under his true name of Nain Singh, is 
of such peculiar interest that I propose to give a resume of the 
journey, as it appears in the introduction to the Trans-Himlayan 
Keport. 

“ Leaving Leh in the disguise of a Lama or Buddhist priest, 
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^ain Singli was successfully smuggled across tlie fioiitier, and suc- 
ceeded in making liis way from Xoh to Lhasa by an entirely new 
route which emerges to the north of Lha^a on the Tingri Xur 
or Namcho Lake, the successful exploration of which by another 
Pundit in 1872 has been recently described. From Lhasa the 
Pundit returned to India by a southerly route, following for a few 
miles the Bjahmaputra, in a hitheito unsurve^’ed portion of its 
course, at a distance of about 40 miles east of Lhasa. By taking 
bearings to peaks, beyond which the great river was said to flow, 
he succeeded in fixing its course approximately for another 100 
miles to the east. He traversed the Thibetan district of Jawang, 
and emerged in British territory at Odalguri in the Harrang District 
of Assam, having made a very careful route -survey over almost 
entirely new gi'ound for a distance of more than 1200 miles. Lx- 
cellent astronomical observations were made at various points 
throughout his journey, and the quality of the work has proved 
itself first-rate. The difference in longitude between Lhasa and 
Odalguri (whose position has been fixed by the Indian Survey), 
being little more than one degree, we are enablud to obtain a new 
value of the longitude of Lhasa, which ought to supersede all former 
determinations derived from routes, all of which lie for considerable 
distances in nearly the same latitude. Hypsometrieal observations 
for calculation of height above the sea-level were taken throughout 
his route, which materially increases the value of the newly-obtained 
geographical information.” 

Topographical Surreys — The Naga Hills . — In the Naga Hills, 
'Captain Badgley and Lieutenant Woodthorpe, and the other 
assistants of No. 6 Topographical Party, have been for the last 
two seasons of 1873-74 and 1874-73, doing excellent work. The 
course of the Lanier has been surveyed, and that stream proved 
to draiu into the Iiawadi instead of the Brahmaputra basin, as 
hitherto sup2)osed, and a large extent of country, before quite 
unknown, has been filled into the map of the north-east frontier. 
In January 1875, the parh', with the political agent, Captain 
Holcombe, ^was treacherously attacked and eighty-one men mas- 
sacred by the Xagas of Ninii, that officer being the first to be 
cut down. Captain Badgley had a inost naiTOw escape, being 
severely wounded ; fortunately he got to his revolver in time, and 
thus saved his life. He collected the remnants of the party together, 
And by his example and courage led tliem safely out of the hills. 
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although repeatedly attacked on the line of march by the Kagas^^ 
who were greatly excited and flushed with the success of their 
attack, but who gave up the pursuit with loss. On the more 
western side Captain Butler, the political agent of the Naga Hills, 
with Lieutenant Woodthorpe, had similar difficulties to encounter. 
They were attacked at Wokha late one evening ; fortunately the 
sentries were well on the alert, and the neighbouring village was 
instantly taken and burnt. The official repoits giving the area 
completed have not yet been sent in; but it is in topography 
and triangulation veiy considerable. 3[r. Ogle completed a large 
portion of Munipur territory, and connected the trianguhition, 
which had been carried over for 80 miles in the season of 1872-73 
by Major Godwin -Austen from feiamaguting to Miinipur, with the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey series at Cacbar, its most eastern 
limit. This was a most laborious piece of work, and kept him 
and his party in the field until the commencement of the rains, a 
most trying time for such M'ork. 

During the last field season, 1875-70, tlie operations were again 
taken up in the Naga Hills, near AVokha. Again the party, shortly 
after starting for their ground, were attacked on the line of march 
by the Xagas, and that gallant officer, Captain Butler, received a 
spear- wound, from which be died on the 7th of January last. He 
took a zealous interest in the work of exploration, and his loss will 
be severel}" felt by the Survey Department, whose operations he had 
forwarded to the very best of bis ability. By eveiy one who 
knew him in Assam his loss is much deplored. Lieutenant Wood- 
thorpe has been continuing the work, but has been impeded not a 
little by the unfriendly feeling some of the clans display. 

In the Isaga Hills south of Sibsagar some excellent topographical 
work has been turned out by Captain Samuells, of the Eevenue 
Survey, who was accompanied during the field season of 1873—74 
by Captain Holcombe, as political officer, and whose unfortunate 
death I have mentioned above. 

The Dujla Expedition. — The Expedition on the North-East frontier 
during the winter of 1874-5, to release captives taken by the 
Dnflas, afforded an opportunity of exploring and mapping a large 
area of country before unvisited and unknown. The charge of the 
Survey operations was given to Major H. H. Godwin-Austen, 
assisted by Lieutenant H. J. Harman, u.e., and Messrs. M. J. Ogle, 
and W. Kobert. A great number of peaks had in previous seasons 
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S^een fixed by Mr. W. Beverley,'*^ which proved of great use. The 
country is one dense foiest to the summits of all the ranges, up to 
9500 feet, and the only method of making a reliable map was to 
clear peaks at intervals, and in commanding positions, from whence 
the count ly could be overlooked ; it was, therefore, found very 
little extra labour to carry on a regular system of triangiiiation at 
the same time with the topography. This triangulation was carried 
from a base of the G. T. Series on the Brahmaputra, near Dunsiri 
Mukh, uj) to our farthest point 42 miles distant, where from two 
stations at about 7000 feet a fine panorama of the snowy range was 
obtained, stretching for 1 20 miles from the snowy peaks E, G, and 
H, north of Tezpur, in a direction e.x.e. towards the great bend of 
the Brahmaputra. Many peaks upon ridges bounding the great 
valley of the Subansiri, or Lopra Kachu of D’Anville’s map, were 
<secured, and the run of its course within the hills laid down. The 
country to the north here was seen to be much more open, the 
hills grassy with patches of forest as in the northern parts of 
Bhutan. The total area covered by triangulaiion was about 
2500 square miles; six peaks were cleared, and nine stations ob- 
.served from, the 'most northern peaks fixed lying near lat. 28^ 15'. 
The total area of topography was about 1550 square miles, ot 
which 450 was comjfieted on the scale of 2 miles = 1 inch, the 
remainder on 4 miles = 1 inch ; this area comprises the w’hole 
drainage of the Dikrang, Burroi, and Eanga rivers. 

The work entailed a good deal of hard climbing and exj^osure, 
as in January the cold was severe on ranges of 7000 to 8000 feet; 
and a good deal of snow fell in January, when on Torupiitu Peak, 
which was felt much by men of the native establishment, the 
amount of clothing they could carry on the Expedition being very 
limited. Progress was much impeded by the incessant rain during 
January. The Duflas having eail}’ in February given up all our cap- 
tured subjects, the Government of India determined to withdraw the 
whole of the force at once, and thus a grand opportunity was lost 
of penetrating to the higher ranges overlooking the Subansiri, an 
undertaking then not so very difficult to have carried out, after so 
large a force had entered the country, and with all supplies ready 
to hand ; it will be many many years before so favourable an oppor- 
tunity occurs again. 

An account of the Geology of the Dufla Hills, by the officer in 


Then in charge of the Assam series of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 
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charge of the Surrey Party, has been published in the ‘ Journa* 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1875/ 

Nm Geographical Worhs relating to Asia , — So many new books 
of voyages and travels relating to Asiatic countries have been 
recently published in England, testifying to the increased and 
ever-increasing interest %vhich is taken by the public in these 
subjects, that my Address on the progress of Geography would 
be incomplete if I did not briefly allude to them. 

Firstly, then, I would draw attention to tlie handsome quarto 
printed by the Indian Government, which contains all the official 
reports 'on scientific subjects submitted by the members of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Kashgar. Colonel Gordon and Dr, 
Bellew, who were attached to the Mission, have also furnished 
descriptive narratives of the journey, w^hich very agreeably supple^ 
ment the more serious volume. 

Mr. Markhams ‘Thibet,’ although primarily devoted to the 
narratives of the little-known journeys of Bogle and Manning to 
Teshu-Lumbo, and Lhasa, contains a vast amount of information, 
collected from other sources, regarding the Geography of the Trans- 
Himalayan plateau. This information, indeed, is so complete and 
well arranged as far as it goes, that it is all tlie more to be re- 
gretted the report of the famous Pundit, describing his important 
route from Lhasa direct to Assam, from which the identity of the 
Tsanpu Kiver with the Brahmaputra has been all but demonstra- 
tively proved, did not anive in time to be incorporated in Mr. 
Maikham’s digest of authorities. 

Another Asiatic work which possesses much interest for Geo- 
graphers at the present time is Dr. Anderson’s narrative of the 
two late expeditions across the Burmese frontier into China. The 
book, which is entitled ‘ Mandalay to Momein,’ commences with 
Sladen’s march in 1868, and continues the account of Colonel 
Horace Browne's proceedings up to the date of Margary’s murder, 
in February, 1875. A very important supplement to this work is 
supplied by our own ‘ Proceedings’ on the 14th of February last, 
when Mr. Margary's Journal from Hankow to Sha-ch’iao, already 
published in China, having been read to the Meeting, Dr. Anderson,, 
from private letters furnished by the ill-fated traveller’s family, 
was able to continue the narrative of his march through Tali-fu and 
Momein, and across to the frontier to Bhamo. On a later occasion, 
it may also be remembered, a Paper, by Mr. Ney Elias, was read to 
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tlie Society, which minutely described a new tract of conntiy to the 
south of Major Sladeix's loute, through which an easier and more 
direct road led from Bhamo to Momein, It is to be hoped that 
during the investigation into the Manwyne outrage of last year, 
which Mr. Grosvenor is understood to be now conducting upon the 
spot where it occurred, occasion may be found to complete our 
knowledge of the Geography of this most interesting region, 
through M^hich in times past a %-ery flourishing trade was carried 
on between India and China, and which may be expected in the 
future again to become a highway of commerce. 

Among other recent works upon the East, of which the Geo- 
graphical value has been already brought before this Society by 
anticipation, I 'would notice, firstly, Major Herbert Wood’s volume 
on the Aralo-Caspian basin, which, in its scientific portion, is a 
mere amplification of the admirable Memoir published in our own 
‘Journal;’ and, secondly. Colonel Bakei’s ‘ Cloiids in the East,^ 
where the author’s travels along the rarely-visited Turcoman 
frontier of Persia, to which I drew attention in my last year’s 
Address, are described with much vigour and clearness of detail. 
But by far the most important of all such publications is Mr. D. 
3Iorgan’s translation of Colonel Frejevalskfs travels in Mongolia, 
which, having had the good fortune to be annotated throughout by 
Colonel Yule, whose seivices w^e have, happily, this j^ear secured 
for our Council, will henceforward be our standard authority for 
the Geography of the Eastern portion of Central Asia. 

Kew Guixea. — The past year has been remarkable for the 
activity displayed in New Guinea exploration — no fewer than 
three of our Evening Meetings this Session having been occupied 
by the reading and discussion of Papers relating to recent dis- 
coveries in the south-eastern part of this great island. Some of 
the increased activity is, no doubt, a result of the promising' 
field of exploration opened up the year previous by the coast- 
surveys of Captain Moresby, in the Basilisk^ an account of which 
was given in my last year’s Address ; but the principal discoveries' 
have been due to the ability and enterprise of the Eev. S. i^Iac- 
farlane, of the London Missionary Society, who, in the search 
for new stations for the Kew Guinea Mission established by 
the Society before the voyage of the Basilisk, has succeeded 
in penetrating with the steamer Ellengowan two of the large 
rivers which debouche on the southern coast. The first of these 
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explorations, in order of time, was tlie ascent of tlie Mai Kassa, 
or Baxter Kiver, the mouth of which lies behind the small island 
of Boigu, and nearly opposite the Cape York promontory of Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Macfarlane states that he received information of the 
existence of a navigable river in this direction, from the natives 
of Boigu ; but I believe the credit of first discovering the river 
is due to Lieutenant E. K. Connor, who surveyed this part of 
Torres Straits, on behalf of the Queensland Government, in 1873 ; 
for I find on one of his charts, published at Brisbane in the same 
year, the mouth of the river very clearly marked under the name 
of “Mai Cussar.” Mr. Macfarlane ascended the stream to a dis- 
tance of 90 miles, but found that only the lower course for a 
distance of 60 miles was navigable by his steamer. We are in- 
debted for an account of this first successful attempt to ascend a 
Kew Guinea river to our young Associate, Mr. Octavius Stone, who, 
being at Cape York at the time Mr. Macfarlane was preparing 
for his voyage, accepted the invitation of the latter gentleman to 
accompany the Expedition. It is interesting to find, from the 
descriptions given both by Mr. Stone and Mr. Macfarlane, that 
the country improved in appearance, and in the variety and 
beauty of its vegetable and animal productions, the farther they 
penetrated into the interior; the tract of land through which 
the lower and broader part of the river meandered being level 
and monotonous in its aspect. Similar observations were made 
on tbe next river-voyage of Mr. Macfarlane, namely, that up 
the great river called the Ely, a little farther eastward. The 
Ellengoican ascended this stream in December last to a distance of 
160 miles, anchoring at the turning-point in 17 fathoms of water, 
without reaching the undulating or hilly con itry of the interior. 
It would seem, therefore, that the whole of the coast-land in this 
part of Kew Guinea partakes of the nature of a Delta formation, 
consisting of broad level tracts traversed for scores of miles by salt 
or brackish water creeks, into which, far in the interior, the rivers 
proper discharge themselves. On his ascent of the Fly River, 
Mr. Macfarlane had as passenger Signor D’ Albertis, the ex- 
perienced Italian Naturalist, whose observations, read at our last 
Evening Meeting, on tbe country, the native tribes, and the animal 
productions, are most interesting and valuable. Besides adding to 
OUT knowledge of these subjects, Signor D’ Albertis bas rendered 
good sei-vice in finally disposing of the fabled existence of large 
quadrupeds and birds in this part of New Guinea — the rumoured 
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colossal birclj of which some accounts wore published a few months 
ago, turning out to be a hornbiil of ordinary size ; and the traces 
of a siijDposed rhinoceros proving to be those of the Xew Guinea 
cassowary. The banks of the lower part of the Fly Kiver — as the 
boating-parties of the surveying ships Fhj and Itattlesnake had 
found, to their disappointment, thirty years ago — are thickly 
inhabited by native tribes of a most warlike and courageous 
disposition. Mr. Macfarlane had great difficulty in avoiding a 
sanguinary encounter with these daring savages ; but lie appears, 
by a judicious display of force when needed, and by peaceful 
overtures on other occasions, to have at last gained their good- 
Avill. It is doubtful if the branch ascended by Mr. Macfarlane 
be really that of the principal stream discharging into the Delta 
channels of this part of Xew Guinea; its course lay much too far 
to the west for the great river which is supposed to descend from 
the interior in this direction, the course of which is more likely to 
be from the north-west. 

Whilst Mr. Macfarlane was exploring the Fly Liver, Mr. Stone 
had engaged at Cape York the two 23ractical Naturalists left there 
by the Macleay Expedition, and proceeded to Fort Moresby, much 
farther to the east, with the intention of crossing the Eastern 
Peninsula of New Guinea. He did not succeed in his main object, 
for want of means of transport, which, he reports, must be either 
Timor ponies or South Sea Islanders. The natives proved un- 
willing to act as carriers, although they offered no obstacle to his 
penetrating by land some 20 miles into the interior. In this pai-t 
of New Guinea the great mountain-range of the interior approaches 
within a moderate distance of the coast ; and Mr. Stone’s twenty 
miles’ march brought him to the lower hills which lie at the foot 
of Mount Owen Stanley, as far as at present known, the highest 
peak of the range. Mr. Stone found the interior much more 
luxuriantly wooded and more fertile than the coast-country, and 
the hilh tribes of natives different in disposition and manneis from 
the maritime tribes. I need not particularize further the informa- 
tion he gives, inasmuch as it will all in due time be in the hands of 
the Fellows with the next volume of the Society’s ‘ Journal.’ The 
oopious details with which we have been furnished by Mr. Stone 
regarding the country and natives of the Port 3Ioresby legion, 
added to those of Signor D’ Albertis, respecting Yule Island and 
the Fly Liver, form a large addition to our knowledge of this 
hitherto almoa>t unexplored land. They supplement, to an important 
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degree, the valuable record of his discoveries which Captain Moresby 
has lately given to the world in his work on ‘ New Guinea airl 
Polynesia/ 

As an addendum to this brief account of New Guinea exploration, 

I may venture here to mention a new M’ork that has recently 
appeared, which contains a most valuable and reliable account oi 
many of the islands of the AYesteru Pacific, some of which were 
also visited and described in Captain Moresby's book alluded to 
above. I mean, the ‘Journals of f^-n^mo<hJle Goodenough, during 
his last Command on the Australian ^Station.’ I have already, in 
the Obituary, given a brief notice of the last cruises of this gifted 
and much-respected naval commander. 

Australia. — Our Council, as you are already aware, has rewarded 
with one of the Koyal 31e(]als of the year, the skill and persevorunce 
of Mr. John Porrest, whose successful journey was fully narrated 
in the ‘ Proceedings ’ of our last vSession. I have now to record 
that another traveller has succeeded in traversing the gi*oat desert 
of West Central Australia ; thus making the third who has accom- 
plished this exceedingly difficult task. The traA’clier to whom I 
allude is Mr. Ernest Giles, wdio may almost he said to be the 
pioneer in this latest and most arduous field of Australian explo- 
ration, he having preceded both Colonel Warburton and Eorrest in 
these attempts to penetrate the great unknown region lying betwx*en 
the line of overland telegrajdi and the shores of Western Australia. 
On that first Expedition, in 1872, ho reached a point 300 miles to 
the west of the telegraph line ; and in a subsequent attempt, along 
nearly the same parallel, he succeeded in advancing double that 
distance, hut w^as then forced to return by the death of liis companion 
and the invincible difiSculties of the country. His third undertaking, 
much to the south of the previous journeys, has been more successful. 
Eurnished with camels and a complete equipment by the liberality 
of the Hon. T. Elder, the same constant friend of Australian 
exploration who fitted out the Expedition of "War burton, he left 
Beltana, a station to the east of Lake Torrens, on the 6th of May, 
1875, and reached Perth on the IStli of November of the same 
year. Tbe lino of march through nearly the w'hole of the unexplored 
district lay along the thirtieth parallel of south latitude, therefore 
about 240 miles south of EorresPs route, and 480 miles south of 
that of Warhurton. The region traversed, though lying in a more 
temperate latitude, and at no great distance from the southern 
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«lioz*es of tile continent, proved just as desolate and waterless as tiic 
lines of conntry traversed by the two other travellers just mentioned. 
Mr. Giles, in summing up the results of his journey, states that 
throughout the 2500 miles he travelled no areas of country avail- 
able for settlement were found. The general character of the 
country’ was that of a slightly undulating desert, clothed, liowevei , 
for hundreds of miles at a stretch with a scrub of low trees and 
hushes, chiefly belonging to the iLe<jnnunosix; order, whicli grows 
so densely that it was often impossible to get a view uf the sur- 
rounding country. At rare intervals, rock holes containing a 
moderate supply of water were found ; but iii the central part of 
the journey the interval between these reservoirs was no less than 
.‘125 miles, and in many parts chains of dried-up salt-lakes added to 
the desolation of the scene and the difficulties of the march. With- 
out camels such a journey would have been no doubt impossible. 

A journey of so great an extent, through a country so barren and 
difficult, could have been carried out only by an explorer of great 
courage and determination, and full of resources, Mr. Giles has 
shown himself to be an able leader, and has well earned the success 
which will place him in the same category of Australian travellers 
to Avhich belong Sturt, Eyre, Stuart, Warburton, and Forrest. He 
appears to have been well seconded by his subordinates, Mr. Jess 
Young and Mr. Tietkens, the former of whom has been recently 
amongst us. This Expedition, confirming in its results those of 
Forrest and Warburton, will probably set at rest the question of the 
capability for settlement of the interior of M estern Australia, and 
close the era of Australian Exploration on the large scale, althougli 
much yet remains to be done in com^deting the examination of 
districts intervening between the routes of the greater Expeditions. 


IS^ORTH America. — United States . — Important additions to our 
Geographical knowledge of the ^Vestern Territories of the American 
Union have been again made this year by the Geological and 
Geographical Survey parties, under the energetic superintendence 
of Professor F. Y. Hayden. Among the many beautifully-executed 
maps issued by this Department have been one of the Sources of 
the Snake Fiver, including the Yellowstone Xational Park, ou a 
scale of one inch to 5 miles, and another, embracing portions of the 
Montana and Wyoming Territories, which present striking effects in 
cartography — the one from a skilful use of contour-lines to represent 
inequalities of surface, and others from the brown tinting of the 
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liills, printed from chalk drawingij^. Some of these maps have hecii 
issued in two forms, one of them coloured geologically. Four sheets 
of an Atlas of Colorado have also appeared dniing the year. 
Public attention in England has lately been drawn to these regions, 
especially the Yellowstone, by the publication of the interesting 
work by Lord Dimraven, called ‘ Tlie Great Divide,* a narrative ot 
travels in the Dpper Yellowstone. 

The amount of topographical and geoh^gical work accom- 
plished by Professor Hayden's Department is quite equal to that 
of any previous year, although the areas of exploration were 
much further removed from the base of supplies, 24:, 900 square 
miles having been surveyed in the three districts into which the 
work is divided. The results of this survey have been issued in 
the shape of bulletins, as a more prompt medium of publication ; 
and a volume of 500 pages, with many plates and maps, has been 
completed, in which the physical geography, geology, zoology 
(extinct and existing), and ethnology of the district are discussed : 
some 200 pages of a second volume having also come to hand. Six 
“miscellaneous publications” have also been issued, comprising 
valuable meteorologiciil observations, lists of elevations, a ‘ Synopsis 
of the Flora,* &c, (including an exhaustive w^ork of 800 pages on 
the ‘ Ornithology of the Eegion drained by the Missouri and its 
tributaries *). The wonderful extinct vertehrata of the cretaceous 
formations of the West are described by Professor Cope, in a 4to 
volume of 500 pages, with 57 plates, also issued by this Survey. 

Much material of interest, both as regards Topography and 
Physical Geography, is to be found in Mr. G. C. Broadhead’s recently 
received ‘ Keport of the Geological Survey of the State of ^lissonri,* 
published in 1874, and illustrated by many plates and a separate 
atlas. 

The Topographical Department of the United States, under 
General Humphreys and Lieutenant Wheeler, of the Engineer 
Corps, has also performed good work during the past year. It has 
issued the first eight sheets of a Topographical Atlas, projected to 
illustrate Geographical Explorations and Surveys west of the 100th 
meridian of longitude ; the maps being on a scale of 8 miles to the 
inch. A useful appendix to this is an Index Map showing the 
routes of Exploring Expeditions and the areas that have been sur- 
veyed west of the Mississippi. When this Atlas is completed it 
will form a most valuable addition to the cartography of the Western 
States and Territories. We hear that the work of Triangulation of 
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the Northern and Xorth-'Western lakes is now being carried on 
under the direction of Brigadier-General C. B. Comstock. It has 
been already cairied round the south end of Lake Michigan. 

I may mention also, as a work indispensable to the Geographer 
and Statist, the new Statistical Atlas of the United States, which we 
have recently received from America. It is an exhaustive work by 
Professor Walker, Superintendent of the t)th Census of the States, 
containing a vast mass of accurate information under the beads of 
Physical Pea tures ; Population; Social and Industrial Statistics and 
\ ital Statistics. Sixt^^ maps and diagrams illustrate the important 
Report, and fuinish clear views of the River Systems of the country ; 
the areas of woodland ; the distribution of rain, temperature, storms, 
and so forth, besides the more purely social phenomena, such as 
the Density of Population and its migration during the present 
century. 

We learn from our Honorary Corresponding Member, Professor 
J. D. Whitney, State Geologist for California, that the work of this 
important Survey, which has yielded in past years such valuable 
results in Geography as well as Geology, is suspended, and that he 
doubts if it will be resumed. Of the four sheets of the Central 
California Map (scale 6 miles to an inch), two are finished and tlie 
others in progress ; but no more Geological Maps will be issued, and 
the stones from which they were printed will probably be destroyed. 
Professor Whitney has brought out a new edition of his ‘ Guide 
Book to the Yosemite Valley/ in which a good many changes and 
additions have been made and a new map inserted. Mr. Whitney 
has also published an interesting historical essay on ‘ Geographical 
and Geological Surveys’ (Cambridge, 1875), and some valuable 
contributions to barometric liypsometry. 

Mr. W. H. DalPs determinations of heights on the north-west 
coast, in connection with the Coast Survey ; the military survey 
of the Black Hills of Dakota and Wyoming, under Colonel Dodge ; 
and Professor Thompson’s exploration of the Colorado River, under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, also deserve notice. 
The local authorities of the State of New York have published 
two works of geographical interest ; one on the boundaries of the 
btate, the other (with many maps) on the Topographical Survey 
of the Adirondack Wilderness. The topography and physical 
resources of this State have also been ably discussed by General 
E. L. Yiele, in an address to the American Geographical Society. 
Lastly, the minor features of the maritime provinces, middle States, 
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and New England, are exhaustively tioated and illustrated hy maps 
— somewhat after the plan of our own ‘ Murray,’ in Osgood’s series 
of Handbooks. 

The North-American Boundary Line . — The Geographical informa- 
tion gathered by the Officers of the British Boundary Commission, 
under Major Cameron, u.a., during their Survey of the Frontier 
Line between our Possessions and the United States, formed the 
subject of a Paper which was read to the Society, in March last, by 
Captain S. Anderson, E,E.,a member of the Commission. The party 
met the Commission appointed by the United States at Bed Eiver, 
and commenced their joint operations in September 1872. Beginning 
with the Lake of the AYoods, the line surveyed extended to the 
Rocky Mountains and completed the work of the similar Expe- 
ditions under Captain Palliser and Dr, Hector, which explored the 
North-West Territory in the years from 1857 to 1860. In the course 
of their operations the party had to traverse, often for weeks in 
succession, treacherous swamps, dense pine -forests, and stretches of 
desert country, clearing and making the boundary-line through 
every obstacle. The description given by Captain Anderson of the 
configuration and varied nature of the region examined has added 
very considerably to our knowledge of the Topography and Phy sical 
Geography of this part of Xorth-America. 

South Amehica. — The first volume of the general work on the 
Geography and Products of Peru, by our Honorary Corresponding 
Member Don Antonio Eaimondy, which was mentioned in the 
Address of 1874 as being in preparation, has now been published, 
and fully justifies the anticipations indulged in with regard to it. 
This fine work promises to be a complete geographical monograph 
relating to this varied region, and it is to he hoped that means 
will not fail for its successful completion. AVe have received also 
from Peru, direct from the President of the Republic, a volume 
entitled ‘Demarcacion Politica del I’eru,’ which will Ijc of the 
greatest possible utility to all who are engaged in studies con- 
nected with the political boundaries of the various divisions of 
that country. 

Two interesting journeys of exploration have been recently 2 :)er- 
formed by young English engineers in Brazil, accounts of both of 
which, communicated by the authors, will shortly appear in the 
‘Journal’ or ‘ Proceedings’ of the Society. One of these journeys, 
by Mr. James AV. AVells, extended from the middle course of the 
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River St Francisco to the Tocantins, and thence hack to the 
Atlantic shores at Maranham. The other, hy Mr. T. P. Bigg- 
M'ither, was an exploration of the little-known River Tibagy, a 
tributary of the Parana, in the interior of Southern Brazil. Both 
l)apers supply a large amount of most welcome information regard- 
ing the Topography and the Physical Geography of parts of this 
vast empire. Another exploration, of still greater novelty and ex- 
tent, is one by Mr. Alfred Sims on, up the River Iga, or Putumayo, 
a tributary of tlie Ppper Amazons. 3lr. Siuison is said to have 
navigated this almost unknown stream for a distance of 1000 miles, 
but we have not yet received definite accounts of bis exploit. 
These, as we are assured, will be furnished to us as soon as they 
reach England. 

Africa. — In Africa, and especiall}^ in Ecpiatorial Africa, has 
been centered the chief geographical interest of the year. M hen I 
delivered my last Anniversary Address to you in this hall I drew 
your attention to the grave — not to say perilous — position of the 
two adventurous travellers, Mr, Stanley and Lieutenant Oameron, 
of whom nothing had been heard for many months, but who were 
believed to be pushing their way into regions of the most inacces- 
sible and inhospitable character. iVitli regard to Lieutenant 
Cameron I may now confess that I felt more anxiety than I cared 
to express, knowing as I did that be was trying to force a passage 
through the savage tribes who line the lower course of the Congo, 
and feeling assured that he would persist in his attempt to reach 
the westem sea-coast, appalled by no dangers, recoiling before no 
difficulties. Mr. Stanley's temporary disappearance did not excite 
the same amount of uneasiness, since his track lay in a less remote 
portion of the continent, and he was better equipped for the 
emergencies of travel; but still the absence of all intelligence 
regarding liim was becoming painful, when in the autumn of last 
year tidings nxre received, almost simultaneously, from Egypt and 
Zanzibar, that the gallant explorer had reached the Court of M’tesa 
at Uganda, on the north-western shore of the Ahetoria Nyanza. As 
a full report of his travels after leaving the sea-coast has been 
already published in the ‘ Proceedings ' of this Society, I need not at 
present follow his footsteps in any detail ; but in the interests of 
<ieography, and in recognition of his eminent personal services, it is 
only just and proper that I should briefly notice the main features 
of his journey. Mr. Stanley then, by taking a new line to the lake. 
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considerably to the east of the track pursued by former travellers^ 
discovered a considerable river flowing in a north-w^estern direc- 
tion, which he followed dowTi to the lake along a course w^hich he 
approximately estimated at 3o0 miles. This river is named the 
Shim eel’ll, and, as far as our present means of information extend, it 
must be considered the true source of the Nile, that is, it is the 
most southerly feeder of the gi’eat reserv^oir of Victoria Nyanza, 
from which the White Nile issues. After reaching the southern 
shore of the lake, not far from the Jordans Nullah of Speke, Mr. 
Stanley put together the Thames boat w^hich he had brought iu 
pieces from Zanzibar, and to which he gave the name of Lachj 
Alice, and proceeded to circumnavigate this great inland sea. He 
passed along the eastern and northern shores of the lake to M’tesa's 
capital in Uganda, taking a series of observations for latitude and 
longitude as he went along, and also obtaining measurements both 
of the dei^th of the lake and of its elevation above the sea-level. 
On the whole, Stanley’s surveys may be held to confirm in a re- 
markable manner not only the accuracy of Speke’s owm work, hnt 
the correctness of the information which he obtained from the 
natives. The lake was found to consist of one great and continuous 
body of water, instead of being broken into a series of lagoons as 
had been surmised by other travellers. Its general contour, indeed, 
as delineated by Speke, and the area which it was estimated to 
cover, very nearly corresponded with the shape and dimensions 
given in Stanley's map, and even in regard to the so-called sub- 
sidiary lake, named the Bahr-ingo, at the north-eastein corner, 
which Speke was held to have introduced into his map on insuffi- 
cient authority, Stanley was able to identify the title in the same 
locality ; and indeed he explained the original report by showing 
that there really were large land-locked bays in that quarter, 
almost claiming to be independent lakes. The only serious discre- 
pancy between the two accounts was a difference of latitude 
amounting in the north to 14 miles, which was due no doubt to 
some error either of instrument or observation. The elevation of 
this great reservoir above the sea may be now definitely taken at 
about 3800 feet, and the depth was ascertained by Mr. Stanley at a 
point near the eastern shore to be 275 feet. Mr. Stanley sent 
three letters to England, two via Zanzibar and one by tbe hand of 
M. Linant de Bellefonds, who w^as afterwards killed by the Baris 
near Gondokoro; hut we are still without his description of the 
south-w’esteiTi shores of the lake — betw'een the Kitangule river and 
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Jordans Xullali of Speke — vrkicli he proposed to examine on a 
second excursion from his camp at Kagehyi, to which he had 
returned from M’tesa's capital. With regard to Mr. Stanley’s sub- 
sequent movements we are entiiely in the dark. It may be 
assumed from some of his letters that his first object, after com- 
pleting his survey of the Yictoria Xyanza, would be to cross over 
to the other gi-eat Nile reservoir, named hj Baker the Albert 
Xyanza, where an equally large extent of virgin territory awaited 
his exploration ; but it is also to be inferred from the important 
statement, with which his last letter of May 15 concludes, of his 
being about to enter on a tramp of 3000 miles, that he must con- 
template the further prodigioxis feat of striking south-west fiom 
the Kile basin and opening a way to the western sea- coast between 
the lines of the Congo and Ogowe. In the case of any ordinary tra- 
veller to attempt a march of sueh extraordinary difficulty through an 
entirely unknown country, and without any previous ariangcment 
for relief and support, would be pronounced to be an act of almost 
culpable temeiity, but Mr. {Stanley possesses such very exceptional 
qualifications in his fertility of resource, his vigour both of mind and 
body, and the unlimited command of funds which lie derives from 
his munificent patrons in London and New York, that his success 
hardly seems beyond the reach of reasonable expectation. At 
any rate, as a twelvemonth has now elapsed since Mr. Stanley 
quitted the shores of the Victoria Kyanza, intelligence must very 
shortly reach ns, either through Colc)nel Gordon or by Zanzibar, of 
the further course of his African travels ; and his friends may rest 
assured that if success should attend his steps, nowhere will that 
success be hailed with greater satisfaction than in this country and 
in this Society, where his discovery and relief of Livingstone are 
still remembered with mingled feelings of admiration and gratitude. 

I now proceed to notice what may well he termed the crowning 
Geographical exploit of the year. At the date of my last Anni- 
versary Address, all that was positively heard of Lieutenant 
Cameron’s movements was that he had left Ujiji a year previously, 
with the avowed intention of tracing the course of the stream called 
the Lukuga, which he believed to be the outlet wliereby Lake 
Tanganyika discharged its waters into the Lualaba. It was further 
surmised, however, that, having reached the Lualaba, he would 
endeavour to solve the problem which had been left unsettled by 
Livingstone, as to the lower course of that river, and its identity 
cither with the Congo or Ogowe ; and I felt bound accordingly to 
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point out the extreme peril and difficulty of such an enterprise, 
though I did not think it necessary to discourage hope, or to 
enlarge on the aggravated anxiety he must endure from knowing 
that the funds of the Eelief Expedition were exhausted, and that 
he had no authority to draw on the Society fur any further 
sums. Now that there is no longer any cause fur reticence, I 
may say that I think it reflects very creditably on Lieutenant 
Cameron’s moral courage that at this juncture, feeling that there 
was a great opportunity, not for mere personal distinction, but for 
achieving results of real national importance, he shuck boldly 
forwards, taking all responsibilit}- on himself, and trusting to a 
generous public to support his efforts in the cause of discovery. 

It is already known that vLen the Eelief Expedition came to 
an end, Cameron’s private friends subscribed a sum of nearly a 
thousand pounds to meet the expenses of his further Exploration, 
and that to the fund, thus constituted, the Geographical Society 
presented two contributions of oOOZ. and lOOOZ. respectively; and I 
may here add, that over and above these advances, with some 
assistance from the public, and especially from His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians, who contributed to the Cameron Explora- 
tion fund a sum of 200Z. from his private purse, we have since met all 
demands for the maintenance and expenses of the Expedition, and 
the conveyance of the escort from Loanda to their homes at Zanzibar. 

But it will be of more general interest that I should now briefly 
follow Lieutenant Cameron’s footsteps from Tanganyika westward. 
Finding himself unable to persuade his men to accompany him in 
his projected totir along the banks of the Lukuga, which stream, 
however, according to the consentient testimony" of the natives, was 
declared to fall into the Lualaba below Lake Moero, or at a point 
not greatly depressed below the level of the Lake, he turned to 
the north-west, and passing through the swamps and forests of 
Manyuema, reached the commercial mart of Nyangwe in the early 
autumn of 1871. 

At Nyangwe commenced that series of impoitant results which 
have made Lieutenant Cameron’s Expedition memorable in the 
annals of Geographical enterprise. A liberal supply of instniments 
had been furnished to Lieutenant Cameron by our Society on his 
original deputation to Africa, but many of these instiuments had 
been damaged and rendered useless by the accidents of travel on his 
passage from the sea-coast to the interior ; and it was therefore 
most fortunate in the interests of science that, on meeting Dr. 
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Livingstone’s party at Unyanyembe, he was able to reinforce his 
surveying apparatus from the Doctor's stores. The chronometer 
especially, which had been presented by the Society to Dr. Living- 
stone in 1856, in recognition of his early services to Geography, and 
which, although out of order, had enabled the Doctor to observe, 
with more or less accuracy, thioughout his la^t journey, was thus 
transferred to Lieutenant Cameron’s care, and it is on this instru- 
ment that all the latter ofiBcer’s calculations for longitude from 
Tanganyika to the Western Coast are based. A sextant, together 
with some barometers' and boiling-point thermometers, were at the 
same time taken charge of by Lieutenant Cameron, whose obliga- 
tions to his illustrious predecessor we are thus ])roud to acknowledge. 
Lieutenant Cameron’s first care was to detennine the correct astro- 
nomical position of Xyangwe as a stai ting-point for further explo- 
ration. In continuing his researches he ascei tained that the Liialaba 
trom this point inclined to the w^est and south, thus turning away 
trom the diiection of the Nile Basin; and he likewise obtained 
valuable information of the junction of a large river from the north- 
ward, which seemed to answer to Schweinfurth’s IhBle, as well as 
of the existence of the great Lake Sankorra, somewhat further to 
the west, through which the Lualaba passed, and where traders 
^vearing a Eui'opean dress, and supposed by Mr. Monteiro, w^ho 
was long a resident at the West Coast of Africa, to be half-c-aste 
Bortuguese from Cassange,"*^ were wont to repair for the purposes of 
commerce. Lieutenant Cameron was most anxious to proceed west- 
ward either upon the stream, or along the immediate banks, of the 
Lualaba, so as to prove by personal observation its identity wuth the 
Congo; but the scruples of his followers, the impossibility of 
obtaining boats, and the persistent opposition of the natives, defeated 
his pui-pose, and he w'as compelled to turn in the first instance to 
the south, wuth a hope that by making a circuit amongst tribes of a 
more friendly character he might still succeed in striking the great 
river again at a lower point. In this, liow'ever, he w^as again doomed 
to disappointment, being threatened, indeed, with the armed resist- 
ance of the Western chiefs, who, acting probably under a jealous 
i^pprebension of inteiference with their carrying trade, seemed deter- 
mined to prevent the exploration of the Lualaba or Congo. Ulti- 

* "^1^6 infoimation furnished to the Society by 3[r. Monteiro and Mr. R. Capper 
TMtn regard to the trade of the West Coast of Africa, will be found in our ‘ JPro- 
oeedings,’ vol. xx. p. 132 ; and a reference may also be made to 3Ir. Monteiro’s 
Angola and the River Congo,’ p. 139, for further particulars. 
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mately lie was obliged to give up this line of route altogether, and, 
in company with a half-caste Portuguese trader, to pursue a moie 
southemly track to the sea-coast — a track, however, which, passing 
up the valley of the Lomame, the most w’esternly affluent to the 
Lualaba of Livingstone’s map, led to the discovery of another great 
water-system, composed of a stream tlow'ing through a series of lakes 
intermediate between the Lomame and the more easternly valley 
which Livingstone had follow ed up from Lakes Bangweolo and Moero. 
This new liver Cameron believed to he the tiue Lualaba; and it 
certainly seems to i epresent the river of that name which w^as crossed 
by the Pombeiros in their pa^sage from the capital of the Muata Yanvo 
to that of the Cazembe. Having penetrated as far as the lOth degree 
of south latitude, Cameron then turned to the west, and passing 
along the watershed between the Congo tributaries and the head 
streams of the Zambesi, arrived in due course, but after the most wea- 
risome delays and tioubles of every description, at the Portuguese 
settlement of Benguela, on the sea-coast. It will be unnecessary in 
this place to recapitulate in any detail the results of Lieutenant 
Cameron’s remaikable journey, as affecting the interests of the 
politician, the mei chant, and the philanthropist; but I may briefly 
notice a few of his most important discoveries. Pirst, then, the 
introduction of the chief Kasongo, who, as the sovereign of Urua, 
appears to be of at least equal power with the Muata Yanvo and 
Cazembe, into the triumvirate of Central Afiica, is anew fact which 
cannot fail very materially to influence the diplomatic intercourse 
of the future. Of not less interest is it to learn, for the first time, 
that tbe trade from the East and Y est coasts of the continent does 
actuallj" meet on the confines of TJiuaand 3Ianyuema, the Arab mer- 
chants of Zanzibar having commercial dealings with the half-caste 
Portuguese of Bihe and Cassange, and the produce of this central 
region being, according to Lieutenant Cameron’s observation, of the 
most varied and valuable character. But the most useful informa- 
tion probably which has been brought back by Lieutenant Cameron 
from his travels, and that which at the present time is most likely 
to command the attention of the public, refers to the slave-trade of 
the interior of the continent, the inference to be drawn from Lieu- 
tenant Cameron’s experience being that, until superior inducements 
for the employment of capital are held out by the introduction of 
legitimate commerce, it will be in vain to expect that this odious 
traffic can be suppressed, or even seriously cliecked, by mere repres- 
sive measures on the sea-board. 
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I have reserved for a separate notice the scientific results of 
Lieutenant Cameron^s journey, because it is these results which 
especially interest us as Geographers, and which have induced our 
Council to award to him one of the Gold Medals of the year. 
Lieutenant Cameron’s essential merit is as an observer. Familiar 
with the use of his instruments — from his former experience as a 
naval surveyor — and gifted with oxtraordinaiy industry and per- 
severance, he seems to have entered on his African travels wdth a 
determination to keep his register and field-books as carefully as 
if employed on a professional survey ; and the result has been that 
he has furnished us with a series of over 5000 observations fur 
latitude, longitude, and elevation. His diligence, indeed, in observ- 
ing under varying conditions, so as to reduce all possible error to a 
minimum, together with the extreme accuracy and skill with which 
he has used his instruments — as testified by the authorities at 
Greenwich, who have computed his observations — ^have elicited 
our w^armest acknowledgments ; pointing him out, indeed, as a 
model to all future travellers whose lot may be cast in the unex- 
plored regions of the earth. The Geographical result of his 
journey — a result of which this country and this Society may 
w^ell be proud — has been the construction of a section of eleva- 
tion across the entire continent of Afiica from sea to sea, laid 
dowm upon a line betw'cen the 4th and 12th degrees of south lati- 
tude, of which the protraction has been verified throughout by 
careful and repeated astronomical observation. I need hardly say 
that Lieutenant Cameron has received congratulations from almost 
every country in Europe on the S2dendid success of his African 
journey ; and that this Society, as the patron and supj'^orter of 
his work, is proud to be able to participate in his triumphs. 

I have but few further observations to offer on African exj)lora- 
tion. A remnant of the German Expedition still survives in the 
person of Dr. Lenz, the Geologist, who was last heard of at Asyuka, 
an upper village of the Okanda tribe, on the Ogowe Eiver, where 
he was reported to be detained from want of means to continue his 
journey. The other members of the Expedition had returned home, 
but the German African Society are now jneparing a new effort, 
and with good hope of success, seeing that they have engaged this 
time an experienced and acclimatised African traveller to lead the 
Expedition into the interior. This gentleman, Mr. Edward Mohr, is 
known for the successful joixmey he has recently made from jS'atal to 
the Zambesi, regarding which he has published a very interesting 
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book of Travel, which has been translated into English under the 
title of ‘ To the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi.’ 3Ir. 3Iohr is about to 
visit England in order to confer with Lieutenant Cameron on the 
subject of West African Exploration, It is his intention to follow 
the Congo, as closely as circumstances may admit, from the West 
Coast to Nyangwe. 

In the mean time the famous French Expedition, under the Count 
di Brazza, strong in numbers and peifect in equipment, has pene- 
trated on its way up the Ogowe ; and in sjute of an awkward affair, 
in which a native had been killed by Marche, had, up to the last 
accounts, met with no serious impediment. The Count di Brazza 
expected, we are told, to reach Lake Tanganyika in three years, 
and opinion on the coast among those most competent to judge was 
said to be favourable to the success of the enterprise. We are not 
in a position here to confirm or to reject this opinion, which, after 
Lieutenant Cameron’s brilliant exploit, can hardly be deemed 
extravagant ; but I may, at any rate, suggest that if the French 
party do reach a great central lake, it will be the Sankorra of 
Cameron, rather than the Tanganyika, and may add that the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of such a journey would completely eclipse 
the glory of our own explorers, inasmuch as the country through 
which the Count di Brazza would pass from the sea-coast is far 
more difficult than the region on the eastern side of the continent. 

No great additions have been made to our knowledge of the 
course of the Upper Nile since the oitcning of the Session when 
I reviewed the proceedings of Colonel Gordon and his subordinates 
as far as they were known up to that time. Colonel Gordon, it is 
true, has since marched in person as far south as Mrooli, beyond 
the Karuma Falls, and he lias established a line of Egyptian 
posts, extending from Gondokoro to Lake Victoria, which he has 
officially added to the Khedive’s dominions; hut in regard to 
that unvKited portion of the river which intervenes between the 
Alakedo Eapids and the Albert Nyanza, nothing has been added to 
the information which was gained last year by Lieutenant Chippen- 
dall at the Koshi village of Fashero, when he was still 20 or 30 
miles distant from the Lake ; and it is embarrassing therefore to 
Geographers to find that Dr. Schweinfurth, in the map which he 
has drawn up and published at Cairo, in illustration of 31. Linant 
de Bellefond’s itinerary between Eejaf and 3rtesa s capital of 
Uganda, has lent the authority of his great name to the hypo- 
thesis that the Nile proper does not enter the Albert Nyanza at 
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all, but merely communicates with that inland-sea through the 
subsidiary branch which Baker ascended, duiing his first journey, 
from Magungo to the Murchison Falls. This Tiew of the hydro- 
graphy of the Kile, which conducts the main river by an indepen- 
dent channel from the Murchison Falls due north to ChippendalFs 
village of Fashero, cannot at present be positively contradicted; 
but I must observe that it is not in any way supported by Colonel 
Gordon's reports, the result of bis latest inquiries and observations, 
which were addressed to myself in February last, and Avhich repre- 
sent the Kile passing through the north-east corner of the Albert 
Kyanza very much as it was delineated in Sir S. Baker’s original 
map. 

Colonel Crordon has been unable to visit the Lake himself, owing 
to the more pressing calls on his time and attention arising from 
the resx>onbibilities of his important command, and he is now about 
to quit the country on his return to England, leaving Signor Gessi 
— the only European officer iioav remaining on his Staff — in charge 
of the Kyanza flotilla. This flotilla consists of two lifeboats (capable 
of containing 60 or TO men each), and one small steamer of oS tons : 
all tliese vessels having been originally taken out by Sir S. Baker, 
and having been moved in j'^mces by Cblonel CTordon from Gondu- 
koro to Dufle, above the Makedo Eapids, where, according to 
Colonel Gordon’s last letter to myself, dated February 0th, they 
were being j^ut together by workmen obtained from Khartoum. 
At the above date. Colonel Gordon says that the two boats would 
be read}" in about ten days to start for the Lake and Magungo, and 
would be followed in about two mouths by the steamer.'^ 


* Since the above was in typo I have received, through Ckncral Stone (chief 
of tlio General Staff at Caiio), nows of later date from Colonel Gordon, which 
have ^ a very important bearin'? on the <piestion of the direot connection of 
the Kile with Albert Kyanza. General Stone’s letter is as follows : — 

‘'Cairo, 6th May, 1876. 

“ I have to day received from General Gordon-Paclia a letter under date loth 
March, 187G, written at Dude, on the AVliite Kilr. in wldeh he inf inns nio that 
he has nearly completed his line of ])Osts between Capitza, at liipon Falls, and 
Lardo (near Gondokoro) his luadquartcrs. 

“ He states that his two lifeboats are on Lake Albert, and that his drat use of 
theiu w’as that of sending supplies from Dude to the poat at IMagungo ; that Mr. 
Gessi was sent with them, having orders to go round the Lake. 

“It W'ould seem, then, that General Gordon has dnally settled the question 
as to w'hether or not the AVhite Kile comes ont of Lake Albert, and that 
affirmatively. 

“ I give you his own words : — 

^ ‘ The two lifeboats have gone on the Lake, They first took stores to Magungo. 
Gossi went w'iththem, and has orders to go round the Lake. ... I have finished 
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A few other points require notice. Colonel Gordon had always 
looked forward to the opening uj) of a direct communication 
between Lake Victoria and some port on tlio Somali coast as ot 
the utmost importance, both in the interests of Egyptian trade, 
and with a view to the consolidation of the Khedive's rule over 
Equatorial Africa ; and he had suggested as the shortest line for 
such communication, that the course of the Ozy river, which enters 
the sea between 2"^ and 3^ south, should be followed from the coast 
as far as Mount Ken la, between which and the lake the interval 
was supposed hardly to exceed 100 miles ; but in this forecast the 
claims of the Zanzibar State — which extends along the sea-shore, 
not merely to the Ozy, but to the Juba, and even still further to 
the north — were overlooked, and the consequence was, that when 
the Egyptian authorities proceeded to the execution of the project 
political complications arose of the most serious character. For 
the present all forcible measures are suspended, and the actual 
Egyptian occupation extends no further than Eas Hafun, a short 
distance south of Cape Gardafiii, from whence communication with 
the Lake-region is impossible ; but it may be Loped that the 
Italian Expedition, under the Marchesi Antinori, M’hich left Europe 
on the 8 th of March last, for the purpose of exploring the Gal la 
country to the south-west of Shoa, may discover some routes leading 
from Victoria Vyanza to the coast, which may serve as an outlet 
for the produce of Equatorial Africa, without trenching on the 
rights of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

The Egyptian conquest of Darfur and M adai has also given an 
impetus to exploration in this direction. Independently of the 
official surveys of the Egyj)tian Staff, which have been regularly 
forwarded to this Society by General Stone, under instructions from 
the Khedive, and which are ver}" creditable to the skill of His 
Highness’s surveyors, at least two private exploring parties are now 
engaged in extending our Geographical knowledge to the south- 
west of the Kile basin. Signor Marno is reported to have puslied 
on through the Bari country towards the Balegga Mountains ; * 
while an enterprising private English traveller, Mr. Lucas, who 

plan of river. Fancy, there is only a space of 3 miles in its total length [ ? up to 
Albert Xyanza] which is impassable, and that 3 miles is D miles north of Dulle'.’ 

“ I congratulate the Koyal Geographical Society on the fact that one of its 
Fellows has settled the above interesting question. 

I am, &c., 

“F. M. P. Stoxe.” 

* Accorling to later news this traveller has return :d to Egypt. 
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left England in tlie autumn ^vull-eqiiip2Jcd, and tlioruuglily im- 
plied with the siurit of exjd oration, writes to me from Khartoum, 
tinder date the 11th of Fehruarv, to the following effect: “I hope 
to leave this in about a month for the Bahr-el-Gazelle, following 
I)r. Schweinfuith’s route to 3 Iuuza, and fioiii thence I shall en- 
deavour to find the head-waters of the Congo, 1*3' marching due 
fcionth until I reach the latitude of o s., and tlien altering m3' 
direction to the south-west/’ 

Another Expedition which })vomised well Ims, I am sony to sa}", 
come to an untimeU' end. The Catholic Archhitjhop of Algiers wrote 
to us in the antuinn, that having for luau}’ years cultivated rela- 
tions with the tiibes of the Xortlieiii Sahara, and established 
titatious amongst tliem 1200 miles be3'ond the French frontier, he 
was about to de2)ute three of his bestujualitied ecclesiastics to cross 
the Desert direct to Timbuctuo, i)artl3' for miss ion aiy jmrposes, and 
partl3' to collect information regarding the counti}' and its inhabi- 
tants. ^^'e cheeiTuil}’ awaulcd him our svmpatha", and expressed 
our interest in the success of the entcr^ndse. Intelligence, how- 
ever, has just reached England that the tliroe 3'ouug priests have 
been all beheaded in the Desert, and their followers plundered and 
dispersed; a serious blow being thus given to an}’ fuither attempt 
at exploration in this iiuarter. 

As a set-off' to this* tragic event, I ma}’ congratulate the Societ}” 
on the very tlouiishing condition of the settlement of Liviiigstonia 
on Lake Kyassa, where our <jhl Associate, Mr. E. D. Young, is doing 
good service in the cause of civilhation, and from whence ere long 
We nia}' exjiect to receive some valuable additions to our Geo- 
gi'aphical knowledge. Mr. Young successfully launebed his little 
fecrew-steanier, llala, on the waters of this great Lake, so long ago 
as October last ; and the missionai}’ part}' whom lie had in his 
cdiarge are now settled near the south-west corner of the Lake, at 
f ape Maclear.* Whilst recording the success, so far, of this under- 
t.iking, we must not forget that the credit of its first ince2)tion is 
due to Dr. James St c wait, the old companion of Dr. Livingstone on 

* Just as these sheets arc passing throui^li the press w’c have received a letter 
frem^ Mr. Young, dated Februarv IPth, 1870, in which ho announces his success- 
iiu circumnavigation of the Lake, in the Hula. A mo&t interesting discovery has 
rewarded his efforts. The lake proves to extend lUO miles further north than 
Fivingstone believed; the converging shores seen by laving&tone’s boat-party, 
and supposed b^^ them to indicate the end of the lake, turning out to be narrows, 
beyond which this splendid fresh-water sea a' 4 :jiiii expands, and reaches 20' of 
south latitude. No bottom was found with 100 fathoms of line ; and a long range 
ot mountains, 10,000 to 12,000 feet high, lies along the north-eastern shores, 
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the Shire during the Zambebi Expedition. The Established Church 
of Scotland are now sending out a strong party of men, with a fine 
sailing-boat, built of steel by Mr. Yarrow, to fonn a fresh station on 
the Lake, and the Free Church reinforce this party with new 
volunteers. A new Expedition has also been organised by Mr. 
H. B. Cotterill, the son of the present Bishop of Edinburgh, with a 
view of pushing commercial enterprise from Juvingstonia among 
the tribes along the shores of the Lake, as well as in the interior, 
and thus introducing the only effective remedy for the slave-trade, 
namely, legitimate commerce ; the gentleman in question, whom we 
have supplied with a few instruments, is soon about to leave England. 
He has-been furnished, as a gift from his old pupils, the Harrow 
boys, with a large steel boat for navigating the Lake. lie starts 
under very favourable atispices ; and we shall await the results of 
his travels around Lake Nyassa with interest and hope. 

Before concluding these remarks on the subject of Afiica, I must 
say a'few wouls regarding the remarkable journey of Hr. Steere, 
overland to Tiuke Xyassa. Desirous of following up Hr. Living- 
stone’s work in this direction, and accompanied by Livingstone\s 
old servant, Chumah, Hr. iSteeie undertook this journey of some 
500 miles on foot, for the 2uirpose of visiting Mataka, the paramount 
chief of the M ai3^ero tribe. He landed at Lindy Ba}", on the East 
Coast, and struck across for the llovuma, reaching Mataka’s head- 
quarters, which he found to lie in the very heart of the great slave 
preseive of East Africa. In s^iite of the protestations of the Arab 
slave-dealers, Mataka expressed a wish to have some of the English 
to reside among his people, and it is now Bishop Steere’s object to 
establish a Universities’ Mis>ion Station at the chiefs place. 

CoxcLUSiON. — Gentlemen, I have now brought m3' Keport on the 
progress of Geograjihv’ during the 2)ast 3'ear to an end. The 
Keport is not j)erhaps quite as comj>rehensive as usual, owing to 
various accidental circumstances — such as the non-arrival of intel- 
ligence from India, the a])sence of our IIonorar3' Secretaries, and the 
pre-occupation of m3’ oavu time ; but it will, I trust, have conveyed 
to the Fellows a sufficicntl3' clear idea of the vast extension and 
importance of our favourite science at the present da}’^. Not only, 
indeed, are Ex2)editions being organised for exploratory purjwses 
by Governments, h3’ public bodies, and by private individuals, in all 
quarters of the globe, but new Societies are also sj^ringing up, with 
every indication of strength and vigour, which bear evidence to the 
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growing demand for Geographical information, and which may each 
be expected to form in the future a nucleus of intelligent research. 
The Societe Khediviale established at Cairo under the Presidency 
of Dr. Schweinfurth, has thus already taken a high place among 
Geographical authorities, and we have been invited within these 
few days to recognise new institutions at ^Madrid and Lisbon which 
promise to revive the glories of the old days of Si^^anish and Portu- 
guese discovery. That the Koyal Geographical Society of London 
has been mainly instrumental in creating and develot^ing this 
spirit of research cannot be doubted. We bave encouraged the ex- 
ploration of unknown regions by every means in our power. e 
have impartially bestowed our medals and rewards Avherever Geo- 
graphical merit came to the front, irrespective of creed or race, 
and we are now reaping the fruits of our long yeais of labour,— 
seeing as we do on the one side the increased attention which, in 
deference to the feeling of the age, is everywhere paid to Geo- 
graphy in the teaching of the young, and seeing on the other the 
general respect with which our suggestions and advice are treated, 
not only by the Government of this country and our great educa- 
tional establishments, but by public opinion throughout Europe 
and America. And it may further he of interest to the Fellows 
of oiir Society to know that, in view of the recognised importance 
of the study of Pliysical Geography, a study which, although clearly 
within the scope of our operations as defined by our Charter, has 
been hitherto comparatively neglected, we are now considering— 
at the instigation of certain members of our Council, General 
Strachej^ and Mr. Francis Gal ton, whose efforts in this direction 
it is only proper thus publicly to acknowledge — the pro2U'iet3^ of 
instituting special rewards, and even establishing lectures in order 
to promote the diffusion of knowledge in this branch of Geogra- 
phical science, and to encourage its more SA^stematic cultivation. 
Owing to the recent heavy pressure of other business, our consulta- 
tions on this head have not yet assumed anv" definite form, but it is 
probable that the plans will very shortly" be matured and diil}' 
communicated to the Fellows. 

And now, Gentlemen, before I close my Address, I must again 
remind you of the debt of gratitude which we owe to the Senate of 
the University of London for their continued liberality' in granting 
ns the use of this hall for our Evening Meetings. On all ordinary' 
occasions it amply suflSces for our wants. On extraordinaiy occa- 
sions — such as our recent Meeting to welcome Lieutenant Cameron 
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no public building in this great metropolis, u'hicli is available to 

our use, is large enough to afford accommodation for the thousands 
v^'ho are entitled to admission. Perhaps in the fulness of time, 
either through the liberality of the Government, or l>y the help oi 
some wealthy friends to Geography, who may think the seientitle 
education of the public to be as much an obje(?t of national im- 
portance as the formation of rich galleries of art, we may bo pi"- 
Tided with a hall of our own suited to our large.'^t requirements 
but in the mean time we thankfully acknowledge the enlightened 
aid of the University of Loiulon, and we must be content on rare 
occasions to submit to some inconvenience and even dir^a}>pourt- 
ment. 

Gentlemen, the time is now come wIicti I liave to take a formal, 
and piobably a final leave of you. I liavr ])een for 32 years a 
member of this Society ; for 2o years, witli very few lin^aks, I have 
served upon your (Jouueil, and I have now presided five times at 
your Anniversary Meetings. The greater part of my s])are time 
, since I returned from the Ea^t has thus heeu devoted to your ser- 
vice, and I am jmoud to state that my m'v^t agrt ‘cable memories arc 
associated with the growing pz'osperity, and Avhafc I may now call 
the assured success, of the Geographical Society. But time steals 
on ; lam not as active in mind or body as I was ; and as I find the 
continued direction of j^our affairs to be liardly compatible with th»-* 
discharge of other duties connected with my public office, I am 
obliged to tender my resignation of tlie po-^t of President. And I 
liaA^e the less hesitation in now asking fir in v release, that I am 
able to transfer my functions into the hands of a gentleman who 
to great experience in the East, and a good luacfical acquaintance 
with its Geography, unites the qualification of a perfect man of 
business, a scholar, and a diplomatist. In electing ^Sir Biitherfoi'd 
Alcock to be yonv President, and in snrrouudiug him with the 
thoroughly efficient Council whose names appear on the balloting 
list which has just received ja^ur approval, you have obtained the 
best possible guarantee for the successful management of your 
affairs during the ensuing year. I shall always be glad myself to 
give any advice or assistance that may bo required, and I trust 
that the whole body of Fellows, in our common interest, will accord 
to the Council as at present constituted their fullest confidence and 
support. 
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I. — Journey across the Vaf)ia Juhiill, in the Siunmer of 187o. 

Ey L. Watts. 

\_R( ad, XuVL-mber 15th. 187h.] 

It is a remarkable fact, that altliougli this islanfl is not more 
than 400 miles from our own shores, it contains no less than 
Irom 3000 to 4000 square miles, until recently untrodden by 
the foot of man. I refer to the Vatna Jdkull, and a much 
larger area to the north of it which had never been investigated. 
It was to this district that my work this year was principally 
contined, and it is to the Jokulls, or ice mountains of Iceland, 
its tjalls, or mountains destitute of any frozen covering, together 
w'lth the hitherto uninvestigated districts to tlie north of the 
^ atna Jokull, that our attention will this evening be directed. 

It has been a matter of surprise to mo that although w^e have 
extended our researches to most of the principal mountain- 
chains of the world, the grand Jokulls of Iceland, with volcanic 
tire still smouldering beneath their icy surface, should be left in 
their frozen solitudes to be visited only by the^ fog and the 
storm, and that we should possess no definite account of those 
volcanic wildernesses which lie immediately to the north of 
\ atna Jdkull. 

Concerning this district the wildest stories have been current ; 
tradition has handed down the supposed existence of fertile 
valleys in the heart of Vatna Jdkull, and of outlaws lurking 
amongst the lava crags of the Odada-hraun. To tin's district 
the volcanic forces of Iceland appear of late years to have 
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retreated ; and although terrible volcanic eruptions have been 
witnessed in the Vatna Jokull and in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, the seat of their occurrence until this year has never been 
visited. The object of my late expedition was to cross tlie 
Jokull in order to determine what it really consisted of, to 
examine the desolate waste to the north of it, and visit the 
volcanoes which erupted so violently in the beginning of the 
present year, one of which had wTought considerable damage in 
the north of Iceland. 

Upon my arrival in Iceland I proceeded first to examine the 
advancing glaciers upon the south of the Vatna Jokull, and I 
found that the part of the Vatna, known as Breitliamerkr 
Jokull, had recently advanced to such an extent as to threaten 
to cut off all communication along that part of the southern 
shores of Iceland. 

By June 23rd all my men had assembled. 

Perhaps a brief description of the necessary equipment for an 
expedition of this kind may not be out of place. Everything 
had to be dragged upon hand-sleighs; you may, therefore, sup- 
pose that our travelling gear was reduced to the simplest neces- 
sities of existence. The most important piece of furniture was 
our bed, a large sleeping-bag S feet by 5, one side made of a 
layer of cork and felt covered with india-rubber, and the other 
side of thick blanketing C(jvered w ith mackintosh : this bag was 
open at both ends, so that three men could lie with their heads 
one w'ay, and three with their heads the other way. A hood 
which covered each of the openings completed our sleeping 
arrangements, and thus we had accommodation for six persons 
with a weight of only 50 lbs. The warmest method, an<l that 
which I invariably use for camping in the snow, is to dig a 
square hole 3 or 4 feet deep, over which I pitch a tent only 
3 feet high : at the bottom of this hole the sleeping-bag is 
placed. Our provision consisted of pemmican in skin bags, 
butter, biscuit, condensed soup, chocolate, whisky, which, with a 
good supply of clothes and moccasins, together with the neces- 
sary implements and instruments, completed my equipment. 

On June 24th, accompanied by twelve Icelanders, I set out 
from Kupstad, a farm upon the south base of the Vatna Jokull, 
and ppceeded on horseback up the west side of the valley of 
the l)iup>a, which river finds its way over a lava-stream flowing 
from the Vatna Jokull. 

Having arrived at the foot of the Jokull, I sent back my 
horses under the care of two men, and as it was now evening, 
commenced the ascent of the frozen mass before me. 

The J okull at this point last year was a crevassed glacier, 
the surface of which was covered with aiguilles and hummocks 
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of sand and ice, now all traces of the glacier we^jp buried beneath 
a vast accumulation of snow. I was able, however, to use my 
sleighs, but the snow was very soft, so that our progress was 
consequently difficult and slow. After about three hours it 
began to snow heavily ; and as we had not done a bad day’s 
work, I decided to encamp, six of us occupying the sleeping-bag 
I have described, and four, who wore to accompany us only a 
short way, made themseltes as comfortable as they could with 
rugs and mackintosh coats in front of the tent. The morning 
brought only fog and snow, but as I knew the locality pretty 
well from my previous attempts, I decided to advance. After 
one hour’s dragging, the fog and the storm increased, and in a 
short time the snow was so deep and soft that it was impossible 
to get through it, so I ^\as compelled to halt till the surface of 
the suow was sufficiently frozen to bear us. Weather cleared 
in the evening, and we again advanced ; but the snow by this 
time was up to the knees, Seeing I was tiring out my men 
(and as it had begun to freeze, the probability was that in 
about two hours the crust would be Hrni enough to travel on), 
I again halted, and casting up a bank of snow to windward, we 
turned in. 

It was bitterly cold, but the atmospliere was very clear, ^ly 
thermometer registered 20^ Fahr. of Ifost. Cy 3 a.m. we wei’e 
again under weigh; it was a lovely morning, the wind nortli- 
west, and as the sun illuminated the magiiihcent snow-sloj^e^? 
everything seemed to promise fine weather and success. 

The sleigh travelled merrily along the frozen surface of the 
snow until we reached the mountain 1 last year named Mount 
Paul — after my head man who accompanied me, both at that 
time and upon this occasion. Blount Paul is a cluster ot one 
large and several smaller eminences, rising to the height ot 
15u feet above the surrounding snow. Last year I observed 
that it rose directly from a larger crater, which was now filled 
with snow, a semicircular pit being thawed out by the radiation 
of the sun's ray^s from the south side of the mountain. Here wc 
tound an abundant supply of water. The mountain iscom^sedi 
ot varieties of obsidian, vaiying from a highly vitreous obsidian 
to the grey stony variety, specimens of which I have before* 
me. One portion of the mountain consisted of vitreous obsidian, 
cementing together multitudes of the concretionary forms, com- 
nionly known as spherulite. 

At this point I sent back four of my men. The weather was 
execrable, and for two days it was utterly impossible to proceed, 
^[y compass had for some time been almost useless. In thick 
Weather one has to steer principally by the wind ; in fine weather 
^ circular piece of card, marked off into four right anglc-^, is 
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the best compass ; so tliat by constaBtly taking the bearing of 
the angular position of all distinguishable points, one is able to- 
steer a pretty straight course. In spite of the deepening snow 
we now plodded on, being compelled to rest about every quarter 
of a mile to take breath, and to clear away the snow from the 
front of our sleighs. We now encountered a violent stonn, and 
we soon could see nothing but twirling clouds of snow, which 
wrapped themselves around us in sitch a manner that it was 
impossible to distinguish from what quarter the wind was 
blowing. I therefore pitched camp, but wdth great difficulty, 
for the drifting snow filled u]) the hole almost as soon as it 
was dug. 

The storm continued for two days, during wffiich time I put 
every one upon short rations. On'the third day I was able to 
take an observation. I perceived two black conical mountains 
of no great height : one about 5 miles due north, and the other 
about 11 miles north-west. 

From this point I obtained an excellent view of the Vatna 
Jokull Housie, and the snow-covered ridges leading up to its 
cone were perfectly discernible : they are probably lava-streams. 

An extensive eruption must be appalling from these volcanoes, 
when any great amount of lava is ejected upon these vast accu- 
mulations of ice and snow ; but minor eruptions and small streams 
of lava probably make but little impression. The wind unfor- 
tunately soon shifted to its old quarter, and w'e to ours. This 
was exasperating to the last degree. Towai'ds midnight, after 
a brief consultation with Paul, i told my men it was of no use 
lying still any longer; and as the sleighs could not travel, 
everything must be made into packs and carried on the back ; 
so, leaving our sleighs behind, we started, wading through the 
deep, loose, heavy snow. Unfortunately tAvo of my men became 
ill, which compelled us again to halt. The next night we were 
favoured Avith a severe frost. I therefore sent tAAo men hack 
for one of the sleighs ; served out some of Peek and Frean’s 
meat-biscuits, and when w’e started again we made good pro- 
gress northward. A fog shut down upon us, but the rim of the 
sun was occasionally visible through it, and bright 
brought up the rear to winclAvard. ° 

We encamped just in time to gain shelter from a hurricane 
and snoAv -storm, such as I had nev^er before been exposed to. 
We were at a height of 6150 feet. We took six hours’ sleep,. 
and, on looking out, found the storm had subsided ; and for a 
HK^ent the fog hfted, showing three dark mountains to the 
Skjaldbreid, Herdubreid, and DyneiufiolL 
Ihe storm soon returned Avith redoubled fury. I was again 
obliged to put every one upon half-rations, and at intervals it 
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was necessary to send a man out to clear away the snow from 
the top of our tent, to prevent it breaking down. It was a 
trying time, lying wTather-ljound in that bleak mountain-region, 
uith provisions growing less and less. For three days and 
nights the pitiless storm beat upon our small encampment, but 
on the morning of the fuurtli day our hopes revived ; the fury 
of the storm had beaten the snow hard, and, after serving out 
some warm soup, I directed everything to be packed up with 
the utmost expedition. 

AVe ascended for a short distance, and then straight away 
commenced to descend, and pre.^ently at so rapid a rate that I 
^vas obliged to order three men to go behind to prevent the 
sleigh from starting on its own account for the bottom of the 
mountain. Suddenly the clouds cleared away before us, dis- 
closing a deep valley at our feet, and a black mountain streaked 
with snow' at our right. AVe continued our course till it became 
obvious tliat wo could go no further in this direction with the 
sleigh ; so, accompanie(l by Paul, I wont forward to explore. 
The cold hero was intenso. I felt it severely. After having 
boon warmed by helping to drag the sleigh, my hands, which 
I had been obliged to imeover to take out my field-glass, began 
to freeze, so I ordered two of my men to beat them with their 
hands, and directed the other three to put spiked iron clamps 
upon their feet, that they might steady the sleigh. Without 
this precaution we should most likely have ended our career, 
sleigh and all, by an abrupt descent into the valley beneath, 
unless we had been sto])ped by some of the ugly crevices that 
yawned halfway down the snowy steep, upon the precipitous 
and slippery sides of which w'e were descending. Upon reach- 
ing the valley, we found the wind had filled it with light 
pulverised snow', through which it was most difficult to force 
our way ; as we were all thoroughly tired, I decided to halt. 

e rested a few' hours, and again proceeded, reaching the 
northern base of the Vatna Jokull, leaving behind us its 
mysterious recesses and volcanoes, so carefully guarded from 
mtrusion by gloom and storm. The snow' here terminated in 
a series of ridges and clifts of ice, in some instances so covered 
with debris as to be in no way distinguishable from the neigh- 
bouring hills. Before us, immediately to the north, rose a 
cluster of mountains, from which great quantities of steam w ere 
rising and hovering above their summits in a huge mushroom- 
shaped cloud ; to our left and north-west lay a wide-spreading 
lava field, arms of which stretched among the neighbouring^ 
mountains like^ a troubled ocean of cindery stone ; patches ol 
black sand at intervals broke the continuity of this tract of 
lava, and culminated in a desert still farther to the north-east ; 
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beyond all, the weird forms of fire-wrougbt mountains formed 
a fitting background, their rude outlines rendered still more 
uncouth and grim by the fierce storms of ages. A liuge tongue 
of glacier at this point swept down to a distance of some 
10 miles beyond its most nortliern limit, as represented upon 
the map published by Olsen in 1814, from a survey made by 
Gunnlaugsson in 1835. I here caught sight of Snoefell, and 
upon taking its bearings witli the smoking mountains, which 
evidently were the Dyngjufjdll, I found that instead of being 
at the Kverkfjoll, which was the point I had intended to strike, 

I was upon the east side of Kistufell, about V or lU miles 
further to the west- AYe were astonished at being unable to 
see anything of the JokiilsA which, upon Giiiinlaugsson’s map, 
rises at the foot of KistufelL Descending, we found ourselves 
in a large watercourse, occupied, however, by an insignificant 
stream, which we easily waded across. iSo doiibt this was 
formerly the bed of the Jokulsa. The glacier had advanced 
completely over the route taken by Gunnlaugsson in 1835, 
thus diverting the course of the river, wliich now rises in several 
arms from the extremity of this glacial tongue. At this time 
we had scarcely more than two days’ provisions left, so a series 
of forced marches were necessary in order to reach tlie in?arest 
farm, viz., Grimstadir, Steering due nortlj, we crossed a group 
of low volcanic hills, which w^ere not marked upon the map; 
beyond these lay a desert of black sand, which the lava of the 
Odadahraun had entered at its sonth-west corner. In the 
middle of this small desert rose four eccentric-looking eminences, 
surrounded by a considerable lava field, the greater portion of 
which was buried in the sand; a closer approacli sliowed them 
to be small volcanoes ; these are situated in all probability upon 
a fissure in the centre of the plain. I mention them on account 
of their similarity to the volcanoes wliicli have been formed 
this year over the fissure in the Myvatns-orcefi, of which I shall 
speak presently. ^ The lava that issued from these volcanoes is 
basaltic, or doleritic, and bears a close resemblance to the lava 
from the Myvatns-oroefi. The ensuing morning wc reached the 
main arm of the Jokulsa; here I decided on leaving mv tent 
and the heavier part of my baggage, and strike lor GVimstadir. 
Being thus relieved, w^e crossed the >?varta (or black river) to 
the Vathalda Hills, This river rises in the Dyngjuljbll, but is 
soon lost in the sand, reappearing as the Svarta, which washes 
the south base of the Vathalda. These hills, although of no 
great height, command an extensive view' to the south towards 
the Vatna Jokiill, which can be easily reached by following 
one of two valleys, bearing respectively west and south-w'esL 
From here I obtained the first good view of Kverkfjoll ; it 
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appeared to be a cluster of conical mountains, and one biige 
crater on the north slope of the Yatna JokulL This larger 
crater, although j)artially filled with snow, was smoking at 
three points, but presented no other signs of activity. Having 
progressed about a mile upon the Yathalda, we were soon upon 
the pumi<‘e which was ejected last spring from the volcano of 
Oskja-gja. It has fallen in a line about 25 miles broad from 
the centre of the Yathalda to the south of Herdubreid; this 
pumice has fallen from Oskja-gja in a band of continually- 
extending radii eastward to the seashore, destroying in its 
course six farms in tlie Julaill-dalr, and injuring others in the 
immediate vicinity. This shows that the prevalent winds during 
the eruption of Oskja-gja must have been south-\\est. Two 
nights and a day, with short intervals of rest, brought us to 
the ferry of Grimstadir, where we obtained a boat and reached 
the farm of that name. The journey from Nupstad in the south 
to Grimstadir in» the north, occupied us sixteen days ; twelve 
ot which were passed among the regions of perpetual snow. I 
niust here remark tliat nothing could exceed the pluck, per- 
severance, and obedience of the Icelanders who accompanied 
me, without whom I could never have crossed the Yatna 
JokulL 

We rested for throe days, and then started for the Odada- 
hraun, in order to inspect the volcano whence the pumice had 
been this year erupted. It is situated in the southern portion 
ot the Dyngjutjoll Mountains. I had been unable either to hire 
or purchase more than two horses, and as my own had not yet 
arrived from the south wo wore compelled to start on foot, 
using the two horses to carry our baggage and hay. I pro- 
ceeded across the lava and sand desert of the Myvatns-oroefi, to 
the little river of Gravalauda, upon the banks of which, and 
those of its neighbour the Linda, wo found good feed for the 
horses. It w’as upon the banks of these rivers, beneath the 
shadow of the snow-capped Herdubreid, that the last ol 
the Icelandic outlaws found a shelter. Herdubreid is one oi 
the highest moiintains in Iceland. The banks of the Grava- 
landa were in places thicklv grown with hirch and salix, but 
the larger wood was dead: 1 have noticed this in many other 
places. The banks of the Linda abounded with Angelica areiura, 
the stem and roots of which are decidedly good to cat. 

A weary march across the pumice brought us to the little 
desert where our tent had been left. During the first part of 
this march we had suffered greatly from want of water, but 
remembering that the pumice had fallen during the winter, I 
obtained a good supply of snow by digging through the pumice. 
I now sent back three of my men with the horses and all super- 
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fluous luggage, with instructions to procure a fresh supply of 
provisions, and to wait for ]ue on the banks of the Griivalanda. 
I ‘^cached” two days’ provisions and proceeded to the Dyng- 
jufjoll. I found these mountains to consist of a series of sruni- 
detached sections, some of which bad broken out in ancient 
times, and by their insignificant lava-streams liad helped to 
swell the widely extending lava desert of tlie Oduda-hraim. 

These sections of mountains described a heart-shaped form 
upon the south, inclosing the Askja. This is a three-cornered 
piece of elevated land dOOO feet liig]}, about 6 miles long and 
3 or 4 nailes broad ; it is easily reached by a glen upon tlie 
north-east side of the Dyngjufjbll. The principal crater which 
erupted this year is situated in the south corner of the Askja. 

The crater is inclosed upon the eastern and western sides bv 
mountains rising in some instances 1000 feet above the Askja 
plain ; they appear shorn ot their inner faces by the violence 
of the eruption, forming perpendicular clilfs H>f nreat height. 
These cliffs are rapidly falling in avalanches of stone occurring 
at frequent intervals, and had formed in two places steep slopes 
of pumice and debris which it is 2)ossi}>le to descend; all access 
to the floor of the crater is prevented, however, by an interior 
lim of the precipice immediatf^ly at the base of the heights. 
It is well wortli coming to Iceland to stand upon the summit 
of one of the surrounding mountains and look into the yawning 
crater which opens at one^s feet, its grim chasms and black pits 
all c(mtribnting to tlie general aggregate of steam and loam 
stench, and horricl sound, w’hile behind stretches a wild w'aste 
ot glen, desert, and mountain, a country mourning in ashes and 
howling with desolatiou. 

This volcano, which perhaps we may be allowed to call the 
Oskjagja (the chasm of the oval casket), does not appear to 
have produced anything but pumice, mud, and water, copious 
floods of tlie latter having evidently flowed from its crater. It 
13 curious to remark that although this volcano has ejected 
water. It is neither a glacial nor a snow-capped mountain, and 
It IS situated more than 100 miles from the sea. 

eaying the volcano of Askja behind us and proceeding in a 
westerly direction we perceived that the lava fiom the Odada- 
rann a entered the Askja upon its most western side, having 
distance up liill. Upon descending the 
j o the "eyt, a broad plain, barren and black with 
before us ; this was the Odada-hraun. 

^ 1 - ''f® e snowy mound of Skjaldbreid, spotted with 

^+1 b its curious tuft of rock at the top, some- 
on Herdubreid; further to the east lay 
KistufelJ, by which w'e hrst descended into Nortberland, and 
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heliind, all the white cxjxanse of the Yatna J5kull sweeping the 
horizon from east to we^t, where it is apparently joined by 
Tindafell, Tiuignafell, and tlxe Hots Joknlh for from this position 
we could not see iSprengi Sands. reached iSkjaldbreid : 

it is a mound of ba^ialtic lava, partially covered with snow, 
rising to a height of about 4U0U feet. Eruptions from this 
mountain appeared to have taken more the form of prodigious 
boilings-over rather tlian that of t<U’rihe outbursts. The sum- 
mit was enveloped in clouds, so I stopped uithin 300 feet of 
the top to get a good vitov of the country. Before me lay the 
Odada-hraiin to the north-east, Oskjagja smoking uith increased 
vigour in the clear cool imxrning air; at a point farther east 
was the long routo wliich lav between us and the living uorld, 
sti'etching away bleak and bare to wlnu’c the gr(^y pumice in 
the distance gave the (*ountrv the a}<})earance of Iving in bright 
sunshine; to the south was *tlu‘ Vatna, its more* elevated crags 
enveloped in gloom and mist. The pure white Jokiill, the 
black sands and lava iields, alike cold, bare, silent, motionless, 
an(l dead. 

AVe will now briefly retrace our steps over tlie wastes of the 
Odada-hraun past th(‘ fire'1)la‘^ted lulls of J )yngjufbll to happier 
districts which the volcano and the glacier Inn'C still spared to 
Iceland. AVliih* sojourning among the sheep-jxastures of the 
north, my attention was arrested by stupendous columns of 
MUoke arising from the direetion of the Alyvatns-orceti, and 
s[)reading ont like phantoms of mammoth palm-trees amid the 
ealm atmosphere <jf an autumn Sabbath morning. It was in 
the Myvatiis-ora^fi that the violent volcanic outbreaks occurred 
last spring; let us hasten to the scene and see u hat new ruin 
IS being piled upon the old. Upon emerging from a valley 
which runs througli tlie hills of Alyvatn, a line of some twenty 
columns of smoke ]>roelaims the seat of volcanic activity ; from 
the north end of these a conical mound, about 150 feet in 
height, is erupting with considerable violence, and is rapidly 
lorming a cone within a large crater wliich Inul evidently 
been iormed by a previous eruption; a column of cinders 
is being shot to twice the height of the volcano itself, and 
a copious lava-stream is flowing from a breach in its most 
uorthern side and from a smaller opening at the base of the 
cone. 

The wind is freshening from the west, from which quarter it 
has fortunately been blowing all day, thus enabling us to gain 
a neck of land now almost encircled with lava. AVitliin a few 
liundred yards of the volcano itself showers of fine cinders are 
tailing despite the adverse wind. Fountains of volcanic fire 
spring with loud explosions from the grim jaws of the volcano. 
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lulling in torrents of molten s[)arks and tiery ixias.'?es upon 
glowing lips and blackened sides. 

And now casting a retros})ective glance at tlie long weary 
road from Jsupstad to Grimstatlir, nliicli we have been the 
first to tread since tin* island of Iceland 1*0:50 above the wati*rs 
of the North xbtlantic, what do we find? We find that the 
Vatna Jbkull is a mass of ice and snow resting upon a ne^t of 
volcanoes ; that its glaciers are rapidly increasing ; that it is 
encroaching both up(jn tlie north and upon the south; and, 
granting that the Vatna is a fair S2)ccimen of the Icelandic 
Jokulls, that nothing can save Iceland from the advancing 
glaciers but a cycle of propitious seasons. Wo begin to recog- 
nise what an important etlect this huge refrigerator has upon 
the climate of the north of Iceland ; how it shields the northern- 
land from the aqueous vapours uhich travel ujiward from more 
southern latitudes, receiving upon its broad shoulders an inor- 
dinate amount of hail and snow. We find the Odada-hraun 
and the country immediately to the north of the Vatna to be a 
wilderness uh(‘rein the seismic forces of Iceland are still keeping 
up their erratic character hy breaking out where least expected. 
First they break forth amid the snows of the Vatna, then 
amongst mountains whieli for ages had smothered their volcanic 
energies, then in the middle of’a plain alreu<ly rendered almost 
desolate by prehistorie outbursts. This eccentric vshifting of 
volcanic force in Iceland may perhaps bo due to the many 
cracks and fissures whick doubtless already exist in the super- 
ficial rocks oc(^asioned hy the violent earthquakes which have 
from time to time convulsed the island. 


IT. On die. IT. JL Stanltijs E.xploration of the T 7 c^r/a 'Sijanza, 
Fy Lieut. -Colonel J. A. Guaxt, c.c., c.8.i. 

[BtaO, Xovember 29tli, 1875.] 

The journc} recently made Ly Mr. H. M. Stanley, the com^ 
missioner of the ^ Daily Telegraph’ and ^New York Herald/ is 
one of the most important and brilliant that has ever been 
made in Central Africa, or, indeed, in any other country. For, 
when we consider that he accomplLhed it so quickly, taking 
only nme months from the time he left Enc-Iancl, it seems 
at first as incredible as W'as his famous discoyery of the late 
Dr. Livingstone. It is not alone the short time, but the great 
geographical question which he has finally settled — namely, he 
has confirmed bpekes dLcoyery, that the Victoria Nyaiiza was 
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one vast inland fresh ^yater — he has navigated its shores for a 
thousand miles, thereby proving that its vaters are continuous. 

Before remarking upon Mr. Stanley’s two letters, dated the 
1st of March and loth of May last (a third letter has arrived 
through Egypt, dated 12th April, 1875), I may allude to the 
knowledge we had of the great Lake previous to the time when 
Mr. Stanley visited it. 

The lakes of Central Africa were known to geographers as 
far hack as the year 883, for in ‘ Tabula Aliiiamuniaua,’ of this 
date, also in Abnl Hassan’s map of 1008, we have the Nile 
rising from one Lake ‘‘Lacns Kura Kavar;” and in the latter 
map we have mention of M. Komr (Mountains of the Moon) 
at iat, 7^ s. Several old maps showing the lakes with their 
eflluents, have been referred to in Lelewel’s ^ Geographie du 
dloyen Age/ and may be classed as follows : — 

1154. Tabuli liotumla IvOir- riaiLi .. .. 

1271. Ih’n Said 

niol. I-suiacd Ab’ultuda 

1274. Ib’n Said 

I'.ill. l>ornurdi S\lvaiii 

l.jOl-4. Charta M.irina Fi>rtui::don,'Hi> .. 

1*'>U7. Inliamu*.-! liuvscU 

1520. Dii gn KihVm 

1520. Uie,-:o IUIAto 

1510. F. AlHanu^. Fri-iii> 

Other more modern ma]>s might be quoted, but during the 
la->t century raap-makors seem to have left out all the lakes ot 
Central Africa, and it is only in the last fifteen years that the 
centre of Africa lias again been studded with its lakes. 

In the year 1857, the London Geographicai Society sent 
Captains Burton and Speke, both officers of our Indian Army, 
a service which I had the honour of belonging to, to explore 
Africa from Zanzibar via Lake Nyassa, to Egypt. Thus it was 
tliat we first heard of Lakes Tanganyika and V ictoria. 

Captain Speke, in 1858, went twenty marches north of Kazeh, 
alone, with (?) seventeen natives, to test the Arab rumour that 
a great ocean, which they called a bahr, or sea, existed. He 
found that the Arab traders had informed him correctly ; a lake 
ot almost unbounded extent stretched away froin him to the 
north ; there was, he was told, as great breadth ol it on his lett 
hand as there was on his right. He returned to England and 
presented his map of the discovery of the Yictoria Nyanza to 
this Society, accompanying it with his belief that the waters he 
had seen were those of the Nile — but this had 3 'et to he pro\ed. 
The President for the time was the late Sir Boderick 5Iui'chison, 
’'vho at once grasped the subject, and said, ^SSi)eke, we inu^>t 
send you back again.” 


ILive 3 I.akc;? unci 3 Ilivei^s 
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Many months’ preparation for his next expedition passed 
slowly to bpeke, bnt at lenirth, in 1800, he and I started from 
Zanzibar with 200 lollowers. It will give some idea of thv 
tickle African when I tell you that we had only 10 men oi 
the 200 when we readied Kazcdi, 43i) niih‘S west of the sea- 
coast. Threedburths had des^atcd im. We need not. theref.-iv. 
be alarmed by the report of 31 r. Stanley that oiie-half of hi^ 
men were non-etiective. ile will enlist others, or do with 
fewer. 


^^lonths of w*eary delay again t()()k place on tlie wav between 
^ idlly region of Ivaragw^di, on account of tlie 

ciinculties thrown in the way by the inliabitants. 3Vo wislicd 
to get oil quickly, and tried to march near the Lake, Imt 
were told that the ordinary route via Usui mimt be kept. AVe 
accoiding y went that way, and crossed the w^atershed at 
f iat. Irom this position w'o descended tlie northern 
mclme of Equatorial Africa, and never left Xiledand till we 
reached the 3[editerranean. 

After leaving Karagwch, the eountrv, bounding the Lake on 
e wes and nortli, to the capital of Uganda, mav he general) v 
described ns a plain 4000 feet in altitude, Init'worn an ay at 

^ ^ ^ miles, with narrow^ excavations made 

ulhiig into tlio J.ake. Tlio route may be likened 
points being plains and the dejircssion^ 

• h^d extensive views of the Lake from these 

firlo-ac' islands, but no peaks nor distant 

to the oast, notliimr but a clear 

beyond this Ta! ^ 

Ave^t^rn* irilets of water or friths, seen by us on the 

dd on M’werooka, Katonga, Mur- 

i^n Wtl, : T oH land-locked, and 20 inile< 

capitaf ft i ^ our camp at Uganda 

Ss servief ^ong, of the Khe- 

that Sneke’«%^' + .bimselt the other day, when he reported 

The )«rL!r- 7 ■ 7 T 1 ut his feet ! 

u-esteim cor^eA of I observed was that at Sesseh at the north- 
lono- • the wirffk Cake ; by compass-bearing it was 40 miles 
shore but it nnn o accuracy from the 

£ >5 ,1“ Srf fi !>“ »o siin « i»”- 

h cLeoes he„ “'"i™'’- ?'■' ®"S °f Uganda keeps bia fleet 

resides o“ tfef.” d. * »' lake, aho 

It was mentioned last season, at one ot onr meetings here, by 
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8ir Samuel Baker, that he was pven to imderstand the native 
name for the Lake was Sesseh. Petermann, iu a comprehensive 
map published this autumn, has followed this mistake by calling* 
the Lake Sessi See, as well as Ukerewe, and Victoria Xyanza. 
I explained that Sesseh was a larcfe i>land, and am glad to have 
my statement confirmed by Mr. Stanley, wh(^ lias found it to be 
the largest island on the Lake. Various and numerous were 
the other islands seen by us, but they were nearly all unin- 
habited, and of no importance. 

The greatest river on the route between the most southern 
point of the Lake, round its western and northern shores, is the 
-hitangule Kagawa in the district of Ivaragweh. It rises pro- 
bably from the foot of the conical mountain of ^Pfoombiro, 
supposed by us to be 10,000 feet high; numerous lakes and 
valleys send their waters to it. In appearance it has a slow, 
majestic, winding course, which is navigable for 30 to 40 
miles from its mouth ; vessels drawing 25 feet of water 
could, I believe, 11 oat at the ferry where we crossed. Speke 
and I had to conjecture this depth at the ferry, because 
we were forcibly prevented from dropping our lead-lines into 
it : the King woiild not be pleased ; it was not “ canny ” to take 
soundings. 

1 should not be the least surprised to hear that Mr. Stanley 
selects this noble river as a point fin* exploration. With the 
Lady Alice he can ascend tliis stream from the Lake up almost 
to King Rumanika’s door ; or lie can cross over the mountains 
ot Ruanda and Urundi and d(‘sceiid to the spot on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, where Livingstone and he had such a pleasant pic-nic; 
or he may select the Albert Kyanza as his field for exploration. 
All will be new to us ; either route would interest geographers 
intensely, for the country, its people, and its animals are all 
unknown. 

Leaving the River Kitangule, and proceeding north to the 
capital of Uganda, a distance of 125 geographical miles, we 
counted five-and-twenty streams, varying iu depth from 3 to 
10 feet, which we wmded, swam, or crossed by bridge; there 
were numerous other smaller ones which would not give trouble 
even when Hooded. They w^ere mud-coloured and mud-sided 
swamp-rivers, in fact. 

The area of tlie Lake, according to Speke, who took hiti- 
tudes and longitudes for its western halt, and only had native 
information for the other half, is 645 geographical miles in 
rircumference ; and if w’e add to this the circumference of Lake 
Rahr-ingo, now said to form a portion oi the Lake, w*e have 
310 geographical miles. Speke, therefore, after his last journey 
lu 1860-3, made the Victoria Kyanza out to be ol an area no 
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■equal to Lake Superior, which is 1500 miles in circumference, 
but parallel in size with Huron (GOO) and Eiie (GoO). 

You naturally ask how Speke came to make the Lake the 
size it has proved to be. There was no theory in his statement, 
as you will allow when I state that, at Miianza, along the west 
side, and on the north, he had taken its latitude, longitude, and 
altitude, ^fative travellers had gone, ly irater, from Ukereweh 
to Ivitangule, and onwards to the capital of Uganda, also onwards 
to Baringo. We travelled by the western side, where tln^ 
country is without mountains, low and swampy ; and when Cap- 
tain Speke got to the Eipon Falls, the natives told him there 
was as much water, from where he stood, to the East, as theie 
was to Katonga Bay in the West, where he lately came from. 
Therefore it wus by these measurements that he made the Lake 
the size it has proved to be by Mr. Stanley. 

The only point where water was observed to leave the Lake 
was at Eipon Falls, in Uganda. Here the body of water is 
150 yards wide — the depth was not calculated — but this quan- 
tity bears but a small proportion to the contents of the Lake. 
As to the depth of the Lake, I am inclined to the belief that 
Stanley s measurement will show it as a comparatively shallow 
body of water, resting on a vast plateau ; that there is no chasm 
such as Tanganyika is formed of. Stanley has given us onlv 
one measurement for depth~275 feet, and had not taken the 
centre of the Lake. The Nile, after leaving the Lake at Bipon 
Falls, has a navigable course to the Karuma Falls. From here 
to the Albert Nyanza its course is through rock and over high 
falls. We have yet to learn the exact position of the river as 
it leases the Albert ; but it is again navigable from this to 
Apuddo, the village near Miani’s tree* hence it again foams 
over roclp for some distance, and at intervals, as it runs belo\v, 
and north of the J uhl Kookoo Mountain range. Colonel Gordon 
has, however, found it navigable farther up from Gondokoro 
than was suspected, namely, up to 12 miles south of Eegiaf, 
whence all the way to Egypt — high Kih—iox 1620 geo- 
graphical miles there is no obstruction to a boat drawing 5 or 
b teet of water. 

Many v ill remember the enthusiastic reception given in old 
Hurlmgton House where Speke and I were received after tele- 
graphing that the “ Kile was settled ; ” that “ the Victoria 

yanza V as the source of the Nile.” Such a reception certainly 
awaits Mr. Stanley when he appears here; and if he should make 
more discovenes—which he undoubtedly wiU if God spares him 
—there is no honour Mhich this Society can bestow that he will 
not have earned over and over again. He, as an observer, a 

raveller m its true sense, a provider of true and pleasant pic- 
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lures from unknown lands, lias confirmed the discoveries made 
by Speke, and to him tlie merit is duo of liaving sailed on the 
broad waters of the Lake, and sent home a map, and descrip- 
tions so vivid and truthful that the most sceptical cannot fail 
to be satisfied. 

Here it may be as well to explain that some geographers 
never accepted' Speke’s Lake as one great ocean, although the 
geographical world did. The foremost of unbelievers, and the 
one who appeared first in tlie field, w\as Captain Burton, 
the companion at one time of Speke. He did not seem to have 
any reason for his argument. He said there must be several 
lakes, lagoons; anything, in fiiet, except the Lake. Even the 
late Dr. Livmg-l'Uie and 3Ir. »Stanley made out there must be 
several lakes. Livingstone wrote in a very patronising tone, 
i’oor S{)eke has turned his back upon tlie real sources of the 
i'Mle his river at Hipon Falls was not large enough tor 
the Nile ” — and wus disparaging of Speko's discoveries. The 
M'ork of Dr. 8{*liweinfurth, ‘ The Heart of Alrica,’ has fallen 
into the greatest blunder. Als(\ nearly throe years ago, a 
map, constructed by 3Ir. Keith Johnston, without authority, 
in our map-room, was suspended from these walls, but, on 
my protest, the President Sir Ihmry Kawlinson ordered that 
it be altered to the delineation of tlie Lake by Speke. This 
was done. 

Numbers of other writers and map-makers, Continental and 
English, have gone on disintegrating the Lake irom book to 
book, map to map, and from year to year; but I think the 
public will now perceive how unjust the above critics have 
been, how firmly the fame of Speke lias been established, and 
'vill not fail to accord him that place in tlieir opinions which he 
may have lost for a time. 

The following published maps exhibit the Victoria Nyaiiza 
divided into two or more lakes : — 

‘ The Nile ILisin/ by Hiehard F. Burton, 1S64. Coast-line 
delineated only at south ex trend tv of Lake, and the south^side 
of the islands Kerewe and Mazita ; from the Kitangule Biver 
fo the Katonga : at Murchison Creek ; at Napoleon Ohaimel. 
Between these is placed the words Supposed site ot Victoria 
i^yatiza.” Bahari ’Ngo made a distinct lake.^ 

‘Lake Region of Eastern Africa,’ by A. Keith Johnston; 2nd 
edition, 1872. Victoria Nyanza, a continuous coast-line Iroiu 
^^^apoleon Channel, along ‘N. and W. sides to Uriindi on E. 
<^oast ; coloured onlv as water at the S. extremity, and round 
fte islands Kerewe and Jlazita ; from a little S. ot Kitangule 
River to a short distance E. of the Katonga ; about 3Iurchison 
Creek ; about Napoleon Channel. The eastern side made a 
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distinct lake, with the name ‘ Bahari ya 17 kara.’ Lake Barin;je 
entirely separated from the Victoria Xyaiiza. 

‘Dr. Livingstone’s Eoutes, 1866 to 1872;’ map in ‘Ocean 
Highways,’ July, 1872, by A. Keith Johnston. Victoria 
Nyanza, a continuous coast-line as above, with the island ^ 
Kerewe and ^lazita, forming a peninsula from the E. shore : 
water shown only from Napoleon Channel to the Kitangule 
Kiver; about the southern part of the Lake and the peninsula: 
along the E. coast with tiie name ‘ Sea of Ukara,’ Lake Ba- 
ringo cprite distinct. 

‘ How I found Livingstone,’ by H. M. >Stanley ; map by E. 
Stanford, 1873; S. of equator only. Coa^t-line of Victor. a 
Nyanza only delineated, and water coloured at Jordan’s Nullah, 
a little past Muanza, the Bengal Archipelago, and S. side of 
Kerewe and Mazita Islands; from opposite Maslionde to the 
equator; on the E. side about Kavirond of Wakeheld’s map, 
with name ‘ Sea of Ukara,’ 

‘Livingstone’s last Journals,’ 1S7J ; Hap of the Forest 
Plateau of Africa, by E. Stanford. From E. of IMuanza to 
Ripon Falls the W. and N. coabt of the Victoria Nyanza is 
shown as delineated by Speke, but with the opposite coast 
generally parallel to it, at a distance of 30 to 50 miles, with 
the name Lake Okara ; E. of the extremity of this Lake is 
placed another, 60 miles long by 30 broad, named Kavi rondo, 
and connected with Lake Okara by the Kidette River. Lake 
Baringo is also detached, and communicates with the Asua by 
the River Ngardabash. 

In Sketch-map of Dr. Schweinfurtlfs routes, 1868-71, by E. 
Weller, in ‘The Heart of Africa,’ by Dr. Schweinfurth, a series 
ot five distinct lakes ot small extent, connected by rivers, takes 
the place of the Victoria Nyanza. Of these, Lakes Ukara and 
Ukerewe, respectively the E. and S. extremes of the Victoria, 
are named. Lake Bhari Ngois quite separate (drained by the 
Asua), receiving at the N. the waters of Lake Zamburu, by a 
river from its S. extremity, which last receives the waters oi 
another lake, not named. 

Besides these I might also mention ; — 

Sud ^^rika und Madagaskar,’ by Dr. Petermann ; No. 45 
of Stieler s Hand- Atlas, I8t2. In this ‘Ukerew’e’ (Victoria 
Nyanza), 4308 feet^(?), is showm according to Speke, except 
that there is no E. coast marked ; Lake Barinf^o is also 
omitted. ° 

In Colonel Long’s map of his visit to M’tesa and the Victoria 
Nyanza, published by the Chief of the Staff, Egyptian Army, 
the Lake is shown to have a width of only 20 miles from the 
N. coast. 
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It is now my place to make sum ? comments on 3Ir, Stanley’s 
journey. 

Starting from Zanzibar, in tlie month of October, 1S74, with 
SOO followers, he made a rajdd journey of 720 miles to the 
south-east corner of Victoria Xyaiiza, performing this distance 
in lUo davs, inclusive of halts. Throngli forests, across deserts 
and rivers, he conveyed tlie l>oat, Eohj Alice ^ in sections, and 
lauuclied her on the J.ake. The fe rethought and energy re- 
quired to convey this boat must command the fullest admira- 
tion, fur in doing so. he has navigated the Inland Ocean, and 
given us a thrilling account of its extent, its rivers and shores, 
and its beautiful islands. 

lie experienced almost stunning los-es and privations in his 
land juiiriK'y. Ilaving to travel thruugh sterile, unhealthy 
regi()n<, the want of food and wat<‘r \\as Irlt severely; his men 
suffered from sick ne>s — ^deathvas rite amongst them and he 
had to contend against the aturu race, who sounded their 
war-drums, and killed twenty-one of his men. Aftcu' contest- 
ing uith tilt an for threi* davs, and tdt'aring a way for his ad\ance, 
hti coutiinied liis march towards the hake. In his letter of the 
loth of May, allusion is made to a liglit Irom his boat with the 
Wavnma race; but as no particulars are turnislied, the account 
may be in tlui co;’respondmice sent via b gaiida to Egypt. 

Island of Uvuma, at the nortli-eiid of the Lake, is tlie position 
mentioned. 

On the 27th of February last he obtained his first view ol 
the groat sea, and it ean be iiiiaginc'd how impatient he must 
have been, and how hard his men must have worked to put 
the Ladij Alice together, to have a short trial on the Lake 
before taking to sea in her. There are many questions which 
we should iikt‘ to ask Mr, Stanley here ; but we must be content 
with his map now before us, with its rivers, islands, and bioac 
expanse of water. . , 

Of the rivers which he observed during his voyage round tne 
south, east, north, and west coasts, he gives, commencing with 
the most southern and proceeding northwards, the Monungu , 
Luwumberri, and Duma ; these three join and form the 
yhimeevu. The Euana hills into ^peke Gulf, and is made 
’10 miles in length. Fifty miles farther north comes the Aim-a, 
'0 to SO miles. Twelve miles north there is the Mon ; then 
hi succession, the Shirati, Gori, Ugoweh, and ^'asaina. in an, 
ten rivers are in the map. The only one described the 
W'umbii, or Shimeeyu — seems to be the only importan river. 


* This correspondence has reached England since the ^ 

people use slings, a fact which corroborates what we learnt in o • ' 

VOL. XL VI. ^ 
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It rises in 5^ s, lat., and 35*^ E. long., runs a course of 170 
miles, wliere it and two others join to form the Shimeeyu, which 
extends for lUO miles fartlier. The width of the Leewumbu in 
the dry season is 20 feet, and depth 2 feet. Mr. Stanley gives 
great importance to the Shimeeyu, saying its course is roughly 
350 miles, that it is one mile wide at its mouth, and 400 yards 
across above the mouth. This river may prove to be the most 
southern waters of the Nile. But the Kiver Ugoneh, at the 
north-east corner of the Lake, must be a considerable stream 
also, for hippopotami were seen in it. No remarks are made 
on th.e other streams. 

AVe therefore have but one great stream on the Avhole length 
of the eastern shore of this great Lake ; and ne know that on 
the western sliOiv there is the same coincidence, namely, the 
Kitaiigule'J\agern, the only river nhieh obliged us to cross 
by canoe. The Eiver Katonga wo heard much spoken of as a 
troublesome stream, but I do not think it can be navigable from 
the bay. 

It seems as if the great brown ])Iains, nhic-Ii 3Ir. Stanley 
speaks of as bounding the Lake to the east, drank up all the 
rain that falls upon them, Everyuh(*re he heard of plains to 
the east ; even the Towering Table ’’ mountain of Alajita or 
Alazita, east of Ukerewe Island, was seen to be surrounded by 
plains ; also the island-like mountains of Uriiri, L^ramba, and 
Shaslii, they, too, had their plains ; but all these being within 
the radius of 40 miles {vide map), I take it they are remains of 
an old plateaii, being 3000 feet above the level of the Lake. 
There is a similar table-mountain at Cheysiiubee (mentioned in 
Stanley's map) on the opposite coast, but it is only 400 feet 
nbove the plain. 

The moimtams of Ugeyeya are called gigantic, for Mr. 
Stanley says, We pass between the Island of Ugingo and the 
gigantic mountains of Ugeyeya, at whose base the Lady Alice 
seemed to crawl like a tiny insect, while we on board admii'e 
the stupendous summits.” There is nothing as to size or 
summit on the other side of the Lake to compare with this 
description of the equatorial mountains of Ugeyeya. This 
seems to be rather a mountain region, for, to the east of the 
‘‘ Bridge ” or Basalt Isles, a flat and slightly woody district, 
varied at intervals by isolated conesf was visible from the 
summit of the Isle. ^lanyara at the north-east angle of the 
Lake, on the eastern side of the bay, is ^‘a land of bold hills 
and ridges,^ while the very north-eastern end, through which 
issues the Yagama River into the Nyanza, is flat.'’ 

Having examined all the notes on the mountains of the east 
coast, we can say that there are no mountains, no volcanic 
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cones, to be compared witli them as to their height and proxi- 
mity to the Lake on the west coast, where the whole country is 
flat from Ivitangule, north, and the streams run to the Lake 
like hare-soup down a tilted plate, leaving deep furrows in the 
plain. We saw several long valleys which, no doubt, once were 
“friths’’ in the Victoria Xyanza, they are silted up; thousands 
of acres of land on the west coast are in this state. I therefore 
cannot but conclude that the fairuay of the Lake will be found 
on the east coast, and that the miles of swamps and shallow 
water in the west do not exist to the same extent on the other 
shore. But this interesting question will, I trust, soon be 
settled wdien we receive 3Ir. Stanley's observations on depths. 

Ko fewer than sixty to eighty islands may be cotint ed upon 
jMr. fStanley’s map, dotted generally in clusters all round the 
shores, at distances of 2 and 3 miles ircan tlie mainland. The 
largest in the whole J^ake is Sesseh, wdiich w^e made 40 miles in 
length. 3Ir. ^Stanley makes it 35 X 2fi. Passing to the south 
of the Ivitangule, we luive Bum birch, 25 x ; and following the 
curves of the Lake, Ukerew e, 32x7; Lgiugo. 20 x 5 ; Usuguru, 
22 X 5 ; and Uvuma, 15 x 10. The remaining islands are small 
in comparison to those mentioned Jiere, and the majority of the 
islands are near the nortiiern shore, at the end where tlie waters 
leave lor Egypt, and the others are chiefly by the shores of the 
southern third of the Lake. 

If we examine the areas of the islands mentioned above, for 
instance, Sesseh — or, as ^Ir. Stanley calls it, Sasse — it has an 
area of about 700 English square miles; the dimension of this 
one island will give some idea of the importance of this inland 
sea, which is probably the largest body of fresh water — at this 
altitude — in the known world. 

Captain Speke attached the Lake Bahr-ingo to his lake at 
its north-east corner. Bev. T. Wakefield places it 50 miles 
detached from the Lake; hut 3[r. Stanley inquired of the 
natives regarding it, and was told there was no Lake in that 
direction. However, considering that the native information 
obtained by the two former gentlemen has proved to be correct 
in most cases, and that it was obtained independently, on this 
account I do not give in to the non-existence of the Bahr-ingo 
Lake. He mentions that the Biver Lgoweh joins the Lake 
here, and is of considerable size. Hippopotami were seen there 
by him, and it may be the water communication which Speke 
heard of as connecting the Bahr-ingo with the Nyanza. There 
is also the Y agamo here."*" 

* Since the above was wiitten, another letter from Mr. Stanley states that 
Raringo begins north of Ugeyeyo. is a country 15 miles of latitude, with deep 

c 2 
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Regarding tlie altitudes taken by Mr. Staidey, \ve find that 
in leaving the desert plain of Ugogo, he ascended to another 
plateiiu, 3S00 feet ; and again as he proceeded north-west, he 
came on a still higher one of 4500 teet, and his greatest altitude 
was 5100 feet, which is the watershed between the Lake and 
the sea-coast. This last height curres[ionds with the highest 
inhaljitbd comiiry Speke and I traversed in our journey, namely, 
the capital of Karagweh, >\hich approaches to ^\ithin 50 miles 
of the w.s.w. end of the Lake. 

The height of the Nyaiiza above the sea was 3550 to OGoO 
feet by one aneroid, and 3575 to 3075 by another. A further 
observation by 5Ir. Stanley, with two boiling thermometers, 
made the altitude, subject to cuirection, similar to Speke’s, 
namely, 3808, or G8 feet in excess of S[ coke's observations. 
The difference is insignificant, and may acce]>t them as 
the established altitude of Victoria Xyanza. 

Mr. Stanley lunnd that his latitudes along the Ligand a shores 
differed from Speke’s by an average of 14 miles. TTiis dif- 
ference of 14 ndles may be accounted for, as suggested to me, 
by his having forgotten to a])ply the semi- diameter of the sun 
to his observations. It should also be taken into consideration 
that the sun was close to the Lquator A\hen he observe<l for 
latitude at noon, and that, under such cirmimstances, the obser- 
vation would be a very doubtful onix His longitudes varied 
little. In one instance, that of the Katonga, Stanley made it 
16 miles north latitude on his map 22, while Speke’s observa- 
tion was a tew miles south ot the Equator. The two observers 
observed differently ; but this is no reason for discrepancy. Mr. 
Stanley took the sun at noon with a sea-horizon, and made an 
observation for longitude in the afternoon. He cannot under- 
stand how Speke — who was on shore — ob-eived, unless it was 
by double altitude of the sun : but I can give the expla- 
nation. Speke took his latitudes by observing the meridian 
altitude ot suitable stars with an artificial horizon, and gene- 
rally found a star of the first magnitude for his purpose. At 
Ivatonga he had Capella and Canopus (both first magnitude). 
Indeed, ^\hile in Lganda, it will be seen from the following, 
that he used no others. The observations were checked by 
the fact that he was travelling north at every stage; his dead 
reckoning would correct him, I cannot see how to account 
tor such a blunder, for I have the fullest confidence in his* 
observations : — 

laiid-locl^d buys.^ *’ hereabouts ulmo-t a lake is formed separate from the 
\ ictoria Ny.uiza. This is very important, as it oontirms !Speke’& stutemoiit that 
liaringo was connected by water with the Tictoria Lake.— J. A. G. 
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■31st January, 1862, 

at Meruka, bv star (1st Mag 

) Capelia 

. Lat. 36 2 S. 

1st February, 1862, at San gwa „ 

Capella 

. Lat. 30 47 

2nd „ 

at Masaka 

Capella 

. Lat. 20 2 

6th „ 

at Kituntu 

Canopus 

. Lat. 7 40 S. 

9th 

at Xakus-i „ 

Capella 

. Lat. 7 15 N. 

10th 

at Kibibi ,, 

Capella 

. Lat, 15 0 

12th 

at Xakutema ,, 

Capella 

. Lat. 17 55 

13th 

jtt Niamagoma „ 

Capella 

. Lat. 17 15 

25th „ 

at Bandowaroga „ 

Canopus 

. Lat. 21 19 


Speke never rested satisfied with an indifferent observation ; 
he repeated it by another star on the same night or following 
opportunity, so that he took many more observations than are 
recorded, and only registered those which gave him confidence. 

At the station immediately south and nortli of the Equator 
he observed as follows for longitude and variation: — 

Srd rt3bruary, 1SG2, at Masaka . . . . 5 altitudes and 3 compass bearings. 

4tli „ at Ma^aka .. .. 3 distances. 

10th at Kilabi .. .. 10 altitudes and 7 distances. 

11th „ at Kibilu .. .. 12 altitudes, 5 distances, and 1 com- 

pass bearing 

The area of Victoria Xyanzo, as made known to us by ]\rr, 
Stanley, proves that Speke far underrated its extent. I have 
carefully measured the maps of both travellers with compass to 
ascertain their existing difference, measuring every 10 miles, 
and the result, by this rather rough means, obtained is as fol- 
lows. The map in Speke’s book was the one measured from : — 

Circumference of Speke’s Lake . . . . bl :0 geographical miles. 

,, Stanley’s Lake . . .. S90 „ 

If we add 2G5 geographical miles, tlie circumference of the 
Bahr-ingo Lake in Speke’s map, we get 910 miles as one body 
of water —a curious similarity, in circumference, to Stanley’s 
single Lake — only 20 miles of difference. 

Mr. Stanley thinks the mode of spelling Xyanza is objection- 
able, because he says the natives do nut pronounce it in this way. 
Let me first explain that in using the expression Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, we actually say Lake Victoria Lake — Xyanza signi- 
fying Lake. x\li that is necessary, when using the word is to 
call it the Victoria Nyanza, or Victoria Lake. As to the 
spelling and the pronunciation of the word, we find that it is 
sounded differently in different localities, and difierent people 
spell it differently : — 

In old maps Xianja, of 3 syllable?, 

Iq Livingstone X’yassa, of 2 „ 

186:^ Speke and Grant . . . . X’yauza, of 2 

1870 Rev. T. Wakelidd’s Sadi . . X’yanja, of 2 

1875 Mr. H. M. Stanley .. ., Xiyanza, or Xeo-yanza, of 3 syllables. 

Nyassa, Nyanz-a (nasal n), and N’yanja, have a more liquid 
=sound than the three-syllable word of Nee-yanza ; and we found 
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the Wagancla and WaTiyoro pronounced it by the methol 
adopted by us. 

Some allusion may be made to tlie names of the countries 
^vhich were observed by Mr. Stanley on the east and north-east 
shores of the Lake, trying, by comparing them with the routes 
given by the Itev, T. Waketi^dd, to iind similarity or identifica- 
tion; but, after a close examination, I have failed to dovetail 
the routes of the latter with 3[r. Stanley’s names. Sadi. 
Mr. Wakefield’s informant, was correct in describing the extent 
of the Lake, and conjectured that the northern stream from 
Lake Bahr-ingo “ enters the Xyanza to the northwards : ” but, 
as already stated, Mr. Stanlev found the country of Baringo 
almost land-locking an arm of the Victoria Nyanza at the place 
where Speke had his Baringo Lake. 

The only names which tally are given below', and I leave it to 
others to make farther inquirv : — 


Tt uhfJif'JLVs S{'> ujf . 

Sha-lii I'blifiUi. 

Vruri I'nuli. 

Kavimutl .. .. KaMinitdc. 


Vviuiui (ItLiTnl) .. , T'vinni. 

t 

^Uiuyiua .. .. .. .. 

Ruiii])iieh . . .. Viubire (Maiulanil). 


lev^ indeed only one in Speke's ease, of the above ]daces 
were visited either by Sadi or Speke; they w'cre obtained by 
inquiry from natives, and their positions are tolerably accurate 
v;hen compare 1 with the same places fixed, I presume, astrono- 
mically by Mr. Staiilev. 

Two skilfully executed maps were drawn to show" the rela- 
tion of Stanley s w'ork to that of Speke : one representing the 
map of S tanley upon that of Speke, the other reducing Stanley s 
map to Spekes latitudes and longitudes.* They were the work 
ot Mr. Turner, the Assistant Curator in the Map-Eoom of our 
Society. He pointed out to me that if we compare the latitude 
and longitude given in Stanley’s letters with those in his map, 
they differ in 11 instances, and from 5 to 18 miles. 

Allusion may he made to two statements in Mr. Stanley s 
letter of the 12th April, that M’tesa was King of Karagweh, 
Uganda, Lnyoro, Usoga, and L^sui ; and that he observed a 
positive tide in the Luaserri during the morning, for two hours 
it flowed north, and two hours south; he w’as told that this is 
peculiar to all the inlets on the Uganda coast. 

* j.\\i iji.ips ^^e’e publi-.lien in the ‘ Pioceediiigs,’ vol. xs. p. loo. 
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As regards the former, we found that although M’tosa had 
great influence over the rulers of these places, sending his men 
as far even as Zanzibar, l)e was king only in his own country, 
which extends properly from the Katonga to Unyoro and 
Kipon Falls, where alone the true Waganda live, itegarding 
the tides, we remarked none in the Lake or any portion of it, 
and I attribute the motion lie observed to the Avind blowing 
doAvn the Lake. 

In concluding these few remarks on 3[r. Stanley’s journey, I 
may state that they are made on my own authority by request 
of the President of the CTe(>gra[)hical Society, for I felt that it 
Avas not for me to come forward as the champion of Speke, he 
required no such bolstering ; in fact, I should have preferred 
that some other and more competent hand wrote a comment on 
Mr. Stanley’s journey. Howcatu*, I have great pleasure in com- 
plying, for it has opened up to me an old loA^e, and giA^en me 
an opportunity of congratulating the Society on the great 
achievement b dor(‘ tlnun. Who amongst U'> Avould have had 
Ills energy ? Who Avould undertake a cruise in an open boat 
and absent himself from liis camp for fifty-eight days? Who 
Avoiild risk such danger to life and exposure to an African sun 
in the month of April ? Who of us are able to guide, provide 
for, lead and attend to a little army successfully, and, in th'^ 
midst of all this, tak^ their observations for latitude and longi- 
tude? I think him a Avorthy representative of the energy 
Avhich sent out such an expedition. 

Postscript . — Since hearing that 3[r. H. 31. Stanley had cir- 
cumnaAugated all but the south-western corner of the Victoria 
Nyanza, Ave learn from the ^ L)aily Telegraph ’ that he has com- 
pleted the circuit of tliis l^akx^, and visited the Albert and 
V indermere I.akes. This informat iiAu is given in five despatches, 
which are full of adventure and geographical interest. 

1st. Letter dated ilaliiya Island, 3 miles from Bambireh 
Island, Victoria Nyanza, July 19, lS7o. 

2nd. Port of Dumo, Soutli-Western Uganda, August 15, 1875. 

drd. KaAvanga, frontier vilhme between Unvoro and Uganda, 

January IS, 1876. ^ . 

4th. Kafurro. Arab depot near Euinanika’s capital of Kara- 
gweh, 3rarch 26, 1876. 

otli. Ubagwe. Western UnAmmwezi, 14th April, 1876. 

There are three letters from Francis John Pocock, dated 
the 15th May, 1875, Secomia ; 14th August, 1875, L^ganda, 
Victoria Nyanza; 18th April, 1876, Central Africa. 

^ Mr. Stanley had gone by water from the western shore to 
his camp on the south-eastern side, having first had some 
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adventures ^vith the Wa=ongora and Wa-Bambireh ; he then 
wished to make a land journey from his camp round the south 
end of the Lake, but a powerful chief sent a polite-enough letter 
intimating that there was no road for travellers through his 
country. Js’ever without resources, Stanley arranged with the 
Chief of Ukerew e Island to make the journey by water with a 
fleet of thirty-tw o canoes, and reached Kefuge Island by making 
two trips ; from here he proceeded in force towards ilambireh 
Island to demand satisfaction of its chief for the murder of 
some of liis Waganda allies, and for having stolen the oars of 
the Lady Alice. He met wdtli a hostile reception as a matter 
of course, and after killing forty-two men and wounding one 
hundred others, he proceeded to Pnmo, a port on tlie western 
mainland, midway betw een the rivers Katonga and Kagera. 

I think that Mr. Stanley committed a serious mistake in 
making this attack and in meddling with tlie old quarrels of 
his allies — the Waganda — for such demonstrations leave their 
mark, and check the prospect of friendly intercourse for years. 

From the port of Dumo he proceeded \\eA and north-w'est, 
escorted by 2000 spearsmen, “ handsonielv provi<led by King 
M’tessa, of Uganda,” and arrived on the shores of tlie Albert 
Lake. Here his powerful guard were so frightened of the 
Wanyoro inhabitants that they refused to allow' Mr. Stanley 
sufficient time to make the exploration of the Lake — he merely 
had a day to look at it and drink its waters. This must have 
been a grievous disappointment ; but, though unable to launch 
the Lady Alice, he has ably described the new region bctw'een the 
lakes Victoria and Albert ; and though foiled by the Waganda, 
he will get from the south-west and make an examination 
of the Albert Lake. From what we know of Mr. Stanleys 
resolution, this will be done if health and life are spared to 
him. 

Again from the Port of Dumo his explorations led him to the 
Kiver Kagera, which he ascended for three days and went by 
land to the Arab depot of Kafurro — a place w hich Speke and I 
visited, near the capital of King Riiraanika, of Karagweh. He 
writes in high terms of our old iriend the king, calling him “the 
generous, gentle, sweet-tempered Iiumanik^a ; ” and adds, in 
allusion to having received aid in food, canoes, and escorts from 
him, “ thus another African monarch assisted geography,” It 
may be mentioned here that Stanley w'as so struck with the 
dimensions of the River Kagera, w'hich was 84 feet deep where 
he measured it, that the thought “ flashed upon him that he 
had found the true parent of the Kile.” As far as w e now' know, 
there is no river flowing into the Victoria Lake which can 
compare with it in volume of w^ater, and whether it is called 
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the Kagera or the Kitangule by the natives — both names 
appertain to it — Stanley is of opinion that, although Speke 
showed extraordinary judgment and acuteness in his geography, 
he was in serious error when he called this river the Kitangule. 
By Stanley's account, it ought to be named the Kagera. I see 
by Speke’s map that one of its tributaries is called the Kageri, 
or Iiigezi, but from below the ferry of Kitangule to the Lake 
he had applied the latter name to it. 

3Ir. Stanley was enabled, through the friendship of Kumanika, 
to proceed in the Ladij Alice, escorted by canoes manned by 
Wanyambo, the peasantry of Karagweh, to the great .system of 
lakes which were seen by Speke and me to radiate their waters 
to the Kitangule River. He found one lake to be 80 miles in 
length, and most of them enclosed by the gigantic papyrus. 
Having seen the two lofty sugar-ion f cones of Blount 3rfoom- 
biro, calculated by him at 12,000 feet in lieight, and having 
visited the liot springs, he anxiously inquired of the king 
wdiether the Albert Lake might be visited from the Kanrgweh 
side. The king replied decidedly in the negative. Tlie people 
of JTpororo and Ruanda were hostile to foreigners, and the 
Warundi were, if possible, more destructive than any race he 
knew’. Stanley had no alternative but to proceed to Ujiji, 
from whence he intended examining the portion of Tanganyika 
which he had not explored; he would also make another 
attempt to reach the Albert, but from the Tanganyika end of 
it. His last camp was at Ubagwe, in Western Umyamwezi; 
from here to LTJiji he would lind a difficult and entirely 
unknown country to pass through. We therefore look forward 
with much interest for his next communications. 

Tlie actual w’ork done by Hr. Stanley in his late journeys 
eonsists in his traver>ing GOU geographical miles by land and 
wyiter; all of which is newlv discovered, except the portion of 
Karagweh and Uganda which Speke and I visited. He has 
filled in the south-west corner of the Lake, jotted down about 
twenty islands, mapped the region dividing lakes Yictoria and 
Albert, named the Beatrice Gulf, and extended our know ledge of 
the Lake district to the north- w est of Karagweh. This is enough 
for one man to do in a lifetime, but he still seeks to do more. 

The geographical details are far better in his own words, and 
are given here along with one of Pocock’s letters, dated the 
18th day of April, 1876. I will, ho wever, endeavour to make 
a lew’ remarks upon his present correspondence, as he has been 
censured for killing the natives. 

3Ii% Stanley had an escort of Waganda ever since his visit 
to the king. This connection was the cause of bringing him 
into trouble, for the Waganda are such noted plunderers that 
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tlieir appearance acts as a warning of danger to the races in 
their vicinity. The Bamhireli people were evidently exasperated 
by the Waganda, and retaliated by seizing Mr. Stanley’s oars. 
However, fortunately for him, lie* was able to ont-nianocuvre 
them by his determined pluck and inventive mind, for lie 
paddled his drifting canoe witli its seats and crossed the great 
lake through sounding surf to tlie opposite shore. 

After such excitement, exposure to storms, and long fastings, 
it was not strange that he should become ill ; for nine days he 
remained prostrated at his lieadcpiartt^r camp, meditating on 
the past and planning for the future. In refit ‘cting on Uganda 
and its people, he writes of it with mucli truth, ‘‘ l>ut most of 
all the memory clung to Uganda, that beautiful laud, with 
its intelligent king, and no less remarkable people.” Here ‘‘ our 
minds received the deepest impressions, and therefore retained 
the fondest recollections,” &c., Ac. This is but a fifth of what 
he writes about this bright spot on the Erpiator, and I can echo 
liis sentiments by adding that it deserves a kind protection and 
happy future. 

Several new tribes have been made known to iis by 3Ir. 
Stanley — the Wa-Bambireh, M uvoma, Wankori, and anyam- 
paka, who seem each to be powerful, numerous, and inde- 
pendent — much more so than the tribe s by the shores of 
Tanganyika, who have been destroyed bvtlir* incursions of slave 
hunters. These people, as als ) those of Ilnanda, Uruudi, and 
the southern end of the Lake, forbitl the foreigner from entering 
their country, because they think no good would follow ; but 
Avheii they are civilised by kindness and consideration, and see 
that their rights are respected, they will readily open their 
countries to commerce. The white people with w^ooHv hair, 
Avhorii he describes as similar to Prince Nvamionju of Uganda, 
are difficult to make out without some further information; but, 
from Mr. ^Stanley’s account and my own opinion, they seem to 
be a type of fair-skinned Wahuma — an Abyssiniau-like race of 
tall people, who hold large tracts of grazing country and own 
liundreils of cattle. 

It is scarcely possible to say ^^hcre Sir. Stanley is exploring 
since lie left Karagweh, but he may probably have examined 
the outlets and inlets to the Tanganyika, and then reached 
the Albert Lake. If he does so, he will return via Egypt 
to England, having navigated the Lady Alice through lakes 
Victoria, Albert, Windermere, and Tanganyika. 

Kawanga, frontier village betsveen Unyoro and Uganda, 
Central Afiica, Jan. 18, 1876. 

Our marcli across Uganda west and nortli-west was uninterrupted by ‘tny 
event to mar the secret joy I felt in being once more on the move to new 
fields of exploration. AVe made a brave show of spears and guns while 
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moving across the easy swells of pastoral Western Uganda. Game was also 
abimdant, and twenty-seven harte-beests fell victims to my love of hunting 
and our necessities. 

Having arrived at the frontier of Unyoro, we made all warlike prepara- 
tions, and on January 5th entered Ivahba Rega’s tanitory. The people fled 
before us, leaving their provisions in their l^a^itc behind them, of which 
we made use. On the Oth we encamped at the base of the tiemendous 
mountain called Kabiiga, at an altitude of 5500 feet above the sea. East 
of the low river ridge on which we pitched our tents the Katong:a River 
was rounding from the north to the east, on its course towards Lake Victoria ; 
ainl west of the camp the Riisango Paver boomed hoarse thunder from its 
many cataracts and rapids as it rushed westward to Lake Albert. From one 
of the many spurs of Kabuga wc obtained a passing glimj'se of the king of 
mountains, Gambaragara, which attains an altitude of between 13,000 and 
15,000 feet above the ocean. Snow is frequently seen on it, though not per- 
petual. Upon its summit dwell tlie chief mcdicinc-men of Kabba Pega, a 
people of European compl xium Some lialf-dozcn of them I have seen, and 
was reminded of what Mukamba, King of L'zige, told Livingstone and myself 
respecting white jiei>ple ^\l)o lived far north of his cuuiilry. They are a 
handsome race, and some of the women are singularly beautiful. Their hair 
is kinky, and inclined to bioun in colour. Their features are regular, lips 
thin, but their noses, thoiindi well-shaped, are somewhat thick at the point. 
Several of their descendants aic scattere<l throughout Unyoro, Ankon, and 
Ruanda, and the royal family of the latter powTrful country are distinguislicd, 
1 am told, by their pale com])lexiuiis. The Queen of the Sosiia Islands, in 
the Victoria Niyanza, is a descendant of this tribe. Whence came this sin- 
gular people I have had no means of ascertaining except from the Waganda, 
who say that the first King of Unyoro gave them the land around the base of 
Gambaragara Mountain, wlicrein through many vicissitudes they have con- 
tinued to reside for centuries. On the apprexach of an invading liost they 
retreat to the summit of the mountain, tlie intense cold of which defies the 
most determined of their enemies. 'J'wo vears a jo tlie Emperor M’tcsa de- 
spatched his Prime Minister with about 100,000 men to Gambaragara and 
Usongoro ; but tbough the great General of Uganda ocenjned the slopes and 
ascended a long way m pursuit, he was compeiled by the inclement climate 
to descend without having captured moie than a few black slaves, the pale- 
faced tribe having retreated to their iin])regnahle fortress at the summit. 

The mountain, it appears, is an extinct vtileano, for on the top of it is a 
crystal-clear lake, about 500 yards in length, from the centre of which rises 
a coluuiii-hke rock to a great height. A rim of stone, like a wall, surrounds 
the summit, within wUich are several villages, where the jirincipal medicine- 
man and his people reside. Two men of this tribe, wdio might be taken at 
first glance for Greeks in white shiits, accompanied J^^ekajugu, a sub-chief 
under Samboozi, and our expedition to Lake Albert and back to L^ganda ; 
but they were extremely uncommunicative, and nothing of the hi.story of 
their nation could I obtain from them. Their diet consists of milk and 
bananas, and they were the only men of rank in the entire force under 
Samboozi w’ho possessed more than two milch-cows to sii]-ply them with milk 
while on the march. Sekajugu, to whom they weie friendly, and under whom 
they had enrolled themselves, states that they rebelled against Kabba Rega, 
and, to avoid his vengeance, sought refuge with himself. Another specimen 
of these white-complexioned people I saw* at the Court of ^Ptesa in the per>on 
of Prince Kamionju, the brother of the reigning King Nyika of Gambaiagara. 
V\hen I first met this man I took him for a young Arab of Cairo w’ho had 
chosen to reside in L^ganda for some unknow*n reason, and it was not until I 
had seen several specimens of the same pale colour tliat I could believe that 
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there existed a large and numerous tribe of such «a singular line in the heart 
of Africa, remote from the track of all travellers and trading caravans. 
Africa is certainly the “ haunt of liglit-hcaded fable,” romance, and Mifer- 
stition, but I shall believe ever hence that there exists some slight modicum 
of truth in all the statements and revelations of these simple folk. Un the 
shores of the Victoria, in Usiikinna, I heard of a ]>eople far north ^wssesdng 
very large dogs of such fierce nature that they were often taken to ^\a^ against 
the enemies of their masters. These ]*oople I subseqtiently ascertained to he 
the Wakedi, a tribe living north of I Toga. The s«ime tribe also, in their 
various wars vith Uganda, have frequently been found wearing iron-armour! 
Again, about four years ago, when exploring the Tanganyika with Living- 
stone, I heard there existed a wliin* race North of Uzige. At that time 
Livingstone and myself smiled at the ab'>urdity of a white people living in 
the heart ot Africa, and ascribed the report to the light-hrown colour ot the 
Wanmdi. Now, 1 have not only seen the country ot these white people, hut 
several specimens ot themselves at \arious j>eriod 3 and in ditfereut places. 
Were it not for the negroid hair, 1 should say they were Kuro|>eans or soirn* 
light-coloured Asiatics, such as Syrians or Armenians, Aj>mpos of these 
singular creatures, I have heard that the first King of Kisbakka, a country 
south-west ot Karagwe, was an Arab, whose scimitar is still preserved with 
great reverence by the present reigning family. 

Our further passage to Lake Albert Avas along the southern hank of the 
Husango lUvcr, which wimls in and out among deep mountain folds, and 
rushes headlong on its coursf‘ in roaring cataiacts and brawling rapids. Ten 
hours swift marching enabled us to cross an uninhabited tract of Ankori and 
emerge again in Unyoro, in the district of Kitagwenda, winch is avcH popu- 
lated and cultivated. Our sudden appearance on the scene, Avith drums 
beating, colours flying, and bugles blowing, dro\'e the natives in a panic from 
their fields and their houses, in such hot haste, that manA” of our peo[>le found 
the family porridge still ccwjking, and e;reat]>ots full of milk standing ready for 
the evening meal. Jt had been preAiously agreed upon betAvren ‘‘ General’ 
Samboozi and mystdf that ii the inhabitants chose to |K.Tmit our peaceful 
passage throuih Unyoro, no Aiolencc Avas to be done to any ]>erson. But^ at 


JvitagAvenda aa’c found ourseU’cs in j>ossession of a populous and thriAung 
district, Avitli not a single soul near us to giAm any information. Lake Albert, 
'On the eATiimg ot January 9, was about three miles due Avest, and it be- 
hoved us that AA'e might not be surprised to obtain information as to the 
feelings ot the country towards ns. Samboozi Avas clever enough to perceive 
the position, and he consented to send out 200 men next morning as scouts, 
to capture a few men, through whom w’e could communicate Avith the Chief 
of KitagAvenda, and satisfy him that if unmolested Ave had no hostile in- 
tention, but that if permitted to reside two months, we w^ould pay him in 
doth, beads, or Avire for whatever we consumed. 

The next day AA^as a halt, and the scouts brought in five natives, who were 
■sent Avith a peaceful message to the chief. This individual did not deign to 
.answer us, tliough avo knew lie resided on the summit of the mountain close 
by. On the 11th \ve moved our airny to Avithin one mile of the edge of the 
plateau, 1000 feet below which Avas the Albert Niyanza. Here we constructed, 
-our camp on the morning of the llth, and, receiving no word from the chief 
ot the Kitagwenda or of Unyampaka,* sent 500 Waganda and 50 of the Anglo- 
American Expedition to seek out a locality for a fenced |X)st, and to borrow the use 
ot all canoes along the coast at the base of the plateau on which we were camped, 
in about three hours the reconnoitring party returned, bringing information 
that they had only succeeded m securing five small canoes, too small to be of 


The country of cats ” literally.— J. A. G. 
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any service tons, anil that the alarm had already sjiread hir alung the shores 
that a large force of strangerji had ariived at the lake for war purjiosL's. 

The 12th was spent by me in endeavonrine: to induce Pamboozi to move to 
the lake, that we might build a fortified place and put the boat Lady Alice 
together, but it was in vain. The nativu> had by tli’s recovered their wits, 
and, strongly reinforced fiom the m^iglibnuriiig dir^tricts, they weie in*e]>armg 
themstlves for an effort to punish us fur our temerity. Once we sallied out 
of our camp for a battle; but they, while withdrawing, told us mockingly to 
keep our strength fur the next day. Unable to persuade t^amboozi to move 
his camp or stay lunger than the next day, thne leiiiained foi us only to return 
to Uganda, and accordingly on the night of tlie 12th it was lesolved to return 
and try to discover some other ouintry where the expedition could camp in 
safety, while I explored the lake in the La iy A^icc. On the morning of the 
13th we set out on our return iruin the Ali'ert in order of battle; 500 spear- 
men in front, 500 for the lear guard, and 10(>i> sjteainieu and the expedition in 
the centre. Whether it was our coiu['act culuum iliat prevented an attack oniot 
1 cannot sa\' ; we were, however, permitted tu leave the country of Ivi tag wenda 
unmolested, the natives merely eluding in on uur rear to snatch stragglers. On 
the 14th, as we entered Ihuiga in Unyoro, they uished uiit fiom some woods to 
attack us, but a lew lounds of ball-cariiidge di^pjiscd tliem. On the 18th we 
re-entered Uganda. 

However slightingly your readeis may think of our trip to the Albert, 
honestly 1 do not suppose I have ever been guilty of such a harebrained 
attempt as this before. I sometimes think, tliuugh it would liave been en- 
tirely contrary to orders, that it would have been better to have launched the 
boat and to have explored the lake, leaving the expedition to take care of 
itself, to jierish or survive iny absence. Hut i felt it would he too great a. 
pity, and that if one road was eki^ed there might probably be others open; 
so that after much deliberation with myself, T resolved to return and endeavour 
to discover a part of the shore more amenable to reason and open to friendly 
gifts than hostile Unyoro or Ankori. 

Though we made stiict iiujuiries, we could glean no nows of Gordon or Lis 
steamers; the natives of Unyampaka had never heard of a ship or any vessel 
larger than a canoe; an<l It is impossible that a vessel so singular as a steamer 
could approach near Usongora without the news of such anap[urition becoming 
notorious. 

The geographical knowledge we have been able to acquire by our forcible push 
to the Albeit Xi^umza is considciable. The contour of the plateau separating 
the great reservoirs of the Nile, the Victoria and Albert Niyaiizas, the structure 
ot the mountains and ridges, the course ot the watersheds, and that of the 
rivers Katonga and Itusango, have been revealed. The great mountain Gam- 
baragara, and its singular people have hcou discovered, besides a portion of a 
deep gulf of the Albert, which I have taken the liberty to call, in honour of 
her lioyal Highness the Princess, Peatrice Gulf. This, almost a lake of itsell, 
is formed by the promontory of Usongora, which runs south-west some 
30 miles from a point 10 geographical "miles north of Unyampaka. The 
eastern shore of the gulf is formed by the countries of Irangara, Unyampaka, 
Puiiuju, and filpororo, which coast-fine runs a nearly s.s.w. course. Between 
^Ipororo aud Usongora extend the islands of the maiitiine state of Utumbi. 
V est of Usongora is Ukouju, on the western coast of Lake Albert, reputed to 
be peopled by cannibals. North of Ukonju is the great country of Ulegga. 
Coming to the eastern shore of Lake Albert, we have Ruanda running from 
Mpororo on the east to Ukonju on the west, occupying the whole of the south 
und south-east coast of Lake Albert. North of Unyampaka, on the east side, 
is Irangara, and north of Irangara the district of Toro. Unyoro occupies the 
whole ot the east side from the Murchison Falls of the Victoria Nile to 
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MpoTOTO, for Unyampaka, Toro, Bubujii, and Irangara are merely districts of 
UiayoTo. The great promontory of Usongora, which half shuts in Beatrice 
Gulf, is tributary to Kabba Regn, though governed by Nyika, King of Gam- 
baragara. Usongora is the great salt-field whence all the surrounding countries 
obtaiu their salt. It is, from all accounts, a very land of ^venders, but the 
traveller desirous of exploring it should have a thousand Srdders to protect 
him, for the natives, like those of Ankori, caie for nothing hut milk and goat- 
skins. Among the wonders credited to it are a mountain emitting “fire and 
stones,” a suit-lake of considerable extent,* several hills of rock-salt, a large 
plain encrusted thickly with salt and alkali, a breed of very large dogs of extra- 
ordinary ferocity, and a race of such long-leirged natives that ordinary mortals 
regard them with surprise and awe. The A\'aganda, who have invaded tlieir 
country for the sake of booty, ascribe a cool courage to these people against 
which all their numbers and well-known exiiertness with shield and H].ear 
were of little avail. Tliey are, besides, extremeh' clannish, and allow none of 
their tribe to intermarry with strangers. Their" diet consists solely of milk. 
Their sole occupation consists in watching their cows, of which they have an 
immense number; and it was to capture some of their herds that the Emperor 
of Uganda sent 100,000 men, under his Prime Minister, to Usongora. The 
expedition was successful, for by all accounts the Waganda returned to their 
country with about 20,000 head ; but so dearly were they purchased by the 
loss of human life, that it is doubttul bother such a raid will again be 
attempted to Usongora, 

r protx)se to rest here a couple of days, and then to proceed to Karagwe to 
discover another road to Lake Albert. 

camp on Lake Albert in L^nyampaka was situated in E. long. 
31° 24:' 30" by observation, and n. lat. 0" 25'" 0" by account. The promontory 
of Usongora, due west, was about 15 miles. . 


Lb.igwe, Western Lnyamwezi, Central Afiica, 
Apnl 24th, 1876. 

A\e departeel from the capital of Kara^iwe with very brave intentions and 
high aspirations, e had discovered that the Ka^^eia formed a great lake 
and from 5 to 14 miles" in breadth, and that at 
Kishakka it was still a powerful, deep-flowing stream, while reports from 
natives and Arabs had created curious ideas within our minds as to the foun- 
^ noble river.^ Imbued with the thouglit that by journeying a 

sumcient distance along its right bank w^e miglit discover this source, ^ve made 
ample preparations for crossing a wide wilderness, packed ten days’ provisions 
ot gram on the shoulders of each man of the expedition, and on the 27th of 
r nninhabited land. On the second day of our departure 

irorn the KaragvNe capital we came to the east side of a lake, a long, narrow, 
\\nndmg body of water. IVe marched along its eastern shore for three days, a 
distance of 36 miles; on the fourth and fifth days an obstructing ridge shut 
^ View while marching, hut by occasionally surmounting the 

oDstacle 1 managed to obtain views of its streamriike water, still extending 
^uth and south-west. On the sixth day we came to Ubimba, the frontier of 
aragwe, where, behind a ridge, \vhich extends between Ubimba and the 
lake, we saw the extreme south end of the lake we had so long followed, 
r rom a point of observation near Ubimba w'e saw also a decided change in 
e formation of the broad valley of the Kagera. The mountainous ridges 
bounding the western shore of the Ka gera, which, extending from the Mpo- 

* When m Vnyoro we heard of a large salt-district in this direction.— J. A. G. 
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roro south, continue on a houth-by-wcst course, hccanie biohen and confused 
in Southern Kishakka, and were penetrated fiom the north-west by a wide 
valley, through which issued into the Kagera a lake-like river called Akan- 
yani. South-w’est was seen the course of the Kagera, which, above the con- 
fluence of the Akanyaru with it was only a swift-f]o\\ing stream of no very 
great depth or breadth. Such a river I thought might well le created by the 
drainage of Eastern Urundi and Western Ubba. My attention was drawn 
from the Kagera to the lake-like stream of Akanyaru, and several natives 
stated to me while looking tow aids it that it was an efiliunt of the Kagera, 
and that it emptied into the Albert Kiyanza. Such an ex tiaorj inary state- 
ment as this should not be received and tiansinittid irom me to you as a lact 
without my being able to corroborate it on personal auth(>iity. Exploration 
of the mouth of the Akanyaui proves that the Akamaru is not an edlueiit, 
but is an afliluent, of the Kagera. Beyond the mouth of the Akainaru 1 daied 
not go, as the natives of Kishakka on the left bank, and Lgufii on the right 
bank, are a great deal too wild. I find that the leiig-hgged race inhabiting 
the countries west of Uganda, Karagwc, and Lui, have a deadly aveision to 
strangers. The sight even of a strange du^ seems sufficient to send them into 
a mad rage and [aroxysn^s of s[)ear-shaking and bow -bending. They are all 
kin to the long-legged mortals of Bnmbireh, who sounded the war-cry at the 
mere sight of our inoffiensive exphTinu" boat floating on the Victoria Lake. 
Ihey are so dreadfully afraid of losing their cattle, that if one cow dies Irom 
sickness the whole country is searchedi to discover the stranger who has 
bewitched the animal to death, and, if such a peisoii be found, his life is forfeit 
to the purblind, small-brained natives. Human beings frequently astonish 
one another in all countries with their hohbits, and by showing excessive 
fondness for gold, horses, dugs, cats, clothes, binls, Ac., but the love \vhich the 
Wasongora, Wanyankori, Wa-Buanda, Wa-Kishakka, Wagufu, Wanyanibo, 
and Watusi, exhibit for their cattle is an cxticme, eccentric, and miser-like 
affection. A stranger might die in any of tho^e countries for lack of one drop 
of milk. Generous and sweet-tempered as Bumauika proved himself, he 
never offered me even one teaspoonful during the time I w'as with him, and, 
had he given me a can, his people would have tom him limb from limb. 
From this excessive love for their cattle sprmes their hostility to strangers, 
wKich arises from a dread of evil or fear of danger to the kine. By main- 
taining a strict quarantine, and a system of exclusiveness, they hope to w*ard off 
all evil and sudden disabter. By comparing the information derived from 
natives of Ubimba, Ugufu, Kishakka, Urundi, and Biuanda, I am able to 
give you additional details of the source and course of the Kagera River, and I 
hold out to myself some small hope that in a few months Irom the present 
date I may be able to explore from another quaitcr a tract of country which, 
hypothetically, I believe contains the fountain-head of this river. Until that 
period let the following stand for the utmost of our knowdedge of it. From a 
lidge near Mlagata Hot Springs, having an altitude of 6500 feet above the 
ocean, I obtained a view of the Ufumbiro Mountains, Avhich have a height of 
about 12,000 feet. This group consists of two sugar-loaf cones and a ridge- 
like mass, and is situated about 40 geographical miles w.n.w. from Mlagata, 
forming a barrier at that spot betw'een Mpororo and Ruanda. The course ot 
Ml the main ridges and valleys from Ruanda to the Adetoria Niyanza appears 
to be south by west, Kay, you may say that from Alexandria to the Xyassa 
Lake, the central portion of Africa seems to be formed into ridges, deep 
troughs, basins, or valleys, the length of w'hich is from north by east to south 
by west, or from north-east to south-w’cst. Regard the course of the Nile 
from ^Lake Albert to Alexandria, the position of Lakes Albert, Tanganyika, 
and Nyassa, as W’ell as the Victoria Lake. Follow the course of the Mokat- 
tam range of mountains through Nubia, Abyssinia, Galla, Masai, and Usa- 
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and valleys bkNVceu the Lakes Yictnna and Albert. 

which Alrica sufhred— duriiiLZ that -rand cuiiMihion uLichtoro her asiin'Ui 


heaved up these stupendous ri'^ 


and sunk tho>o eai acioiis basins now lilh <1 
with' leir^thy and bn ad exianxs'of crystal ch-ar wahT— were keenest an*! 
severest abeait these lake-regirms : fa' here the mountain^ are hiizher and tnt 
vallevs deeper and narrower. e have no leaiuer the vide, billowy plateau, 
the successive swells of wliich makt* trav^.-! and exploration tedious, but hiu'. 
of mountains uf enormous fiann', s* ) aiatcil hum eacli other by deejs nairo^v 
valleys, with a hundied geolu-ical wnudeis presented to the view at a danv-’. 
From iMlauata Mountain, while l<'«>kurj: towards the L tumbiro coin;^, tin *0 
were visible three lofty ridizos separate <1 by a^ many broad valleys. iii>t wa> 
the Ishanizo and iMuvari lliduc, west I'f the Ka-eja f.ake and A alley, and wtsK 
of this were two ridges, with the valhy of Alinaii between the two^easteiii' 
most, and the valley of lUianda betwteii the two westernmost. Ihe tW'^ 
latter appear to run parallel with each other Ironi ta^t and w'est ot the I linn- 
biro Mountains, and shut in tin' valh y of the Ni ^saw'arango or Nawaioneo 
River, wdneh, rising in the Ufumhiio Mountains, flows south by w'Cst butw'eLn 
Muvari and Ruanda, and enters the Akanyani Lake, which is 30 by miles 
in extent Fiuin the Akanyaru Lake issues the Akanyani River, between 
Fgufu and Kisbakka, into the Kaeeia. d he Ka.xua Troper, coming lioni the 
soiithwvest, also enters the Akanyaru Lake, hut leave's it south ot Lgutu, and 
takes a curve north-easterly bctw’ecn Ugnfu and AVestern Lsui. AAest oi 
Akanyaru I could obtain no certain intelligence. I have heard of another 
large lake lying west, but wliat connection it has with the Kagera, or whethei 
it has any, I cannot learn definitely. One says that is an arm ot Luta X/uge 
or Lake Albeit, another declares it to be a separate water. AVhatever it be, 1 
trust I shall be able to discover at a later period. AAhth the best intentions to 
prosecute my explorations along the Kagera, I W'as jjaralvscd by famine m 
Usui and the hostility of tlie AVarnndi, and w'as therefore obliged to abandon 
exploration from this side of the Tanganyika. Summing up all the chances 
remaining for me to do good w’oik without expending vainly my goods and 
the health and energy left in me, I saw' it was useless to sit dow’ii and 
launch invectives against the intractable nativ'cs, and that it was far better 
and more manly to hurry on to other n gions, and try Lake Albert by another 
route from the opi-osite quarter. You w*ill perceive by this letter that i am 
now' in AA'estern Unyamwezi, about fifteen days’ journey from LJjiji. A\hat I 
propose doing now’ is to proceed quickly to Ujiji, then explore the Tanganyika 
in my boat, and from Uzige stiike m^rth to the Albert; and, if that road be 
not open, to cross the Tanganyika and tiavel north by a circuitous course to 
effect the exploration of the Albert. It may not be actually necessary to 
explore that lake, for Gordon or some of his officers may have accomplished 
the work, but I Lave no means of knowing whether they have done so or not : 
it therefore remains for me, if the feat be possible, to circumnavigate it. If il' 
is not, 1 shall strike out for other regions, and continue exploration elsewhere, 
until my poverty of goods w'arns me to return. By the same bearer w'hicu 
conveys this letter to the coast I send four others, w hich have been kept by 
me until I bad an opportunity to send them. Three, at least, I expected to 
put in person into the hands of one of Gordon’s officers ; but it was not fated 
to be so. From Fjiji I shall send the duplicates of these letters to the coast ; 
and, before I quite leave that port, I expect to possess other geographical items 
to transmit to you. 

Gordon Pasha w’as kind enough to send me a ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ of Decern- 
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ber 24, 1874, and a ‘Pall Mall G-azette’ of the same month, which I received 
in Ucranda just before starting for the Albert Xivanza. In the ‘Daily Tele- 
graph’ I saw a short letter from Camcrnn, dated May o, 1873, wherein he says 
he has discovered the outlet of the Tanganyika to ho tlie Lukuga. Oanieroii 
has been fortunate and energetic, and deserves credit for the discovery. But 
he says he has not quite circumnavigated the Tanganyika, because he did not 
think it worth while, after discovering tla^ Lukuga. It may be, Cameron, by 
this omission, has left me j>om':tliiiig to discover in this quarter; but whether 
or not, the Ladi/ Alice shall not quit the waters uf that lake until I have 
finished the two-thirds left unvNited by me on my first expedition. In the 
‘Pail Mall tlazette ’ I road a niMre starthn;^ statement, wbicb <lesurvcs from me 
as flat a contradiction as no doubt it lias rcc- ive>l from Colonel Grant. The 
article stated that Colonel Long, of the Kgyptain service, had declared that he 
had just returned from a visit to the King of L'^ganda, arid had discovered to 
his surprise that Lake Victoria was a l)-idy of water about 12 miles in width ! 
Kow, I do know it as a fact that Coloind Lone:, or Long Bey, was in L^ganda 
in July, 1873 ; but if he states tliat the Victoria Xiyauza is only 12 miles in 
width, he states what every snub-nosed urebiu in Uganda ’would deidare to he 
most astounding nonsense. The width (jf 12 miles is what I would give to 
Murchison Bay — a portion of which is visible from Kibiiga, one of the Em- 
perors capitals. If IMonsieiir Liiiaut de Bellefonds, of the Egvptian service, 
who diseuvered me in Uganda, i^ iiiov in Europe, he is requested to publibh his 
opinion of Lake Victoria, even fmm what he saw of it from Usavara, The 
‘ Pall Mall G azetto'adds that it wa^ always the opinion of Captain Burton 
that Bpeke had exaggerated the extent of Lake Victoria. Last year I sent 
you a map of the soutluTn, eastern, noiuheni, and north-west coasts of Lake 
Victoria. Enclosed in this packet you will find a sketch-map of the south- 
west coast, with which you may compare Speku's hvpotliotical <'>utline of the 
Victoria Lake, and judge for yourselves Avhether ^peko has been guilty of 
much exaggeration. 

IIexky M. Stanley. 


Anglo-American EA'pedition Central Afiiea, 
April iSth, 

My dear Parents, — My heart yearns to you and home. It is now one year 
and five months since I lieard a single \vord from you. I received your 
letters tlio day we left the coast. Since then Mr. S. received some pajiers lioin 
Colonel Gordon at Gon<iokoio in Egypt ; ami that is all we know about our 
homos. God only knows what has happened. Tiiere is no one knows the 
Pococks here, or Cookhani Woods. I wrote a letter to you and Bill when we 
arrived in Uganda. Mr. S. was gone to the Sultan. Three months 1 was left 
alone with the goods. We weie in Uganda live months — a land flowing with 
milk and honey. We then went to tlic Albeit Kiyauza through Uiiyoro, 
escorted by 2000 Waganda sent by the Sultan. We thouglit of seeing some 
white men at the Albert Kiyanza; we reached there and saw the Lake, but 
had to retreat in great lia^te. We marched for sixteen days from two o’clock 
in the morning until sunset — liimgry and thirsty, weary, lootsore; and when 
we halted we had no bed, but la\' (.>u the ground. I became very sick from 
fever, which I thought would have carried me off. But my time was not 
come. On the road we passed a fine mountain crownc<l with snow, and many 
beautiful streams feeding the Xiyauza. I cannot say anything about the 
people. All I know, they are baL Tliey train large dogs to fight like tigers. 
We left Uganda on Junuaiy 1, 1870, ami returned to Uganda on the 17th. 
When we reached Uganda the Waganda left us, and we ttavelled on to 
Karagwe. We crossed the Kagera River, tlie main source of the Xilc, and 
VOL. XLVI. D 
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drank of its waters, When we reacheil Karaawe we fell m with some Arabs 
-7 lucky hit. We discovered a lake here 80 miles by 30. Ihere are aho 
hot-water springs near the fall ..f the Kagera TJivcr, the springy six m nnmb.r 
boiling. We loft K.aragwe in ilaicU tor tl,.. ild.erno^s ot ISine ” J;”" 

we were at Karagwo I visited tlie King, to him the boat. He . . 

“ WasIEn-lishV” I .said “Yes." He said., “ Sreke was English, and hetv.i.s .a 
good man, so you must be good aho.” Speke travcdled here ‘ 

his name is all the rage in Ucan.la and. K.u.igwe e arc now m the coi m >> 

.of U.sambo,a-g 1 people, and plei.t.v of lood. e have been nearl> a 

month in the Wilderness, with but little food. A n At.ib has travelled 
to here: he loaves ua here for rnyanyombc, and wo go to T. )'J>— 
month’s march. The Arab will briiiLr <*nr l.^trers t'> the coast. \\ t ^ 

we reach Cjiji to find sume letter, aiul iai>Lr. iVuin home lam somami^ 
lonclv. I have no one to teilk tu but black l eople. Altliouuh I can talk 
Swahili nearly as well as Kiieli.h, I cauk find anythinct m their comiMiO 
amuse me. There i. no cf'ant 'rt in thi. ]ait of the a:h>be Ind sun a.n. e 
nights. We have crossed r:v(‘rs and swamps, up to our waists m mut < ' 
water, for davs and <lavs. dhen, when we reach camp, there is no 'im 
to make your bed ; hu\ a nie^er will throwtlnwii a lump of -ras. as yuiyx^aim 
to a pig. Then our fnoil is like cattle-tbod in Ihijand. 

beans and peas, and iMatama corn, ^ueh as (h>nkey'> eat. AMiat wuue ^ ^ 
now for an old crust such as you oive to .^aik -r-, nr some pudding, pmper y 
cooked. But no one knows about that licre. Jf you cannot cat, no vUhou . 

But, thank God, I enjoy good health. It is now three months siiict 
fever. I am strong and fat. hi suiiie places white men are thought cat c, m 
another they are great. There are many tiibi'^ dt tine rncii, dres.ed m i ni 
bogu-bark cloth. Many arc naked; many are dressed in skins I'lt 
their shoulders. Many have long hair, others plait it in a thousand ]^*n 
with beads sewn on : while the x^eople of Uganda shave all oh, and can\ 
spears and one shield, and the people of Karagwe use bows and arro\\s, am^ 
the people of Bsui use one spear with whicli tliuy spear a man or an ox ie\ 
don’t throw it — while the people here use guns. 




III. — Beserijjtion of the Country mid Natives of Port Moreblu 
and Neir/lihoiirhood, Neiv Guinea. By Octavius C. Stone, 

F.E.G.S. 

[Jitac?, May Sth, ISTfi.] 


In a short note addressed to the President from Aniiapata 
(Port Moresby), last December,^ I igave some account of my 
experiences in the Peninsula of Xew Guinea, and stated that, 
owing to the great difScitlty, and at other times utter impos- 
sibility, of procuring native carriers or guides, I and my party 
had been unable to penetrate more than 25 miles inland. I 
now take the liberty of sending you a more detailed account 
of my observations, regretting only that, in a geographical pomt 
of view, it should not embrace so much of the Peninsula as I 
had hoped to have seen and been able to describe. 


* ‘ Proceedings ’ E. G. S., vol. xx. p. 266. 
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In a former letter from Somerset I hazarded the opinion that 
Timor ponies would be eminently suited to insure the success 
of any lengthened journey into the interior ; and having since 
proved, to my satisfaction, the unreliable character of the natives 
to act as carriers, tliat opinion is now strengthened. As a cattle- 
coiintry, the immediate neighbourhood of Anuapata is well 
adapted, and I Avould now venture to suggest the introduction of 
goats by any future Expedition proposing temporary location, as 
being one of the greatest boons it could imj^ort next to that of 
carrying power. They arc liardy, breed quickly and plentifully, 
su[)plying some of the most nutritious diet for invalids and 
others. 

Geographical Features. — -Wheu we arrived at Anuajxata on the 
21 dh of October, the hills around presented a barren and 

parched-up appearance. They jut out into the sea in a succes- 
sion of low conical mounds^ averaging 4 (JO feet high, forming a 
range on either side of the harbour, and bccoining higher the 
further they recede from it. Their formation is limestone, and 
mixed with a covering of the poorest soil are fragments of decayed 
coral, while the sides are strewn with pieces of rock, among wdhch 
a red translucent sort of tiint, called 1>y tlie natives vesiha, is 
predominant, and also a white nun-anriferoiis quartz. A seam 
of plumbago runs along tlie eastern shores of Fairfax Harbour, 
continuing in a more or le^s pure condition for a couple of miles, 
and it is the onl}^ metal whi(;h I positively know' exists. The 
three villages of Anuapata, Tanapata, and Elevara, containing a 
total population of nearly 700, are situated on the beach east of 
the harbour, at a distance of 2 miles from its opening ; behind 
them extends a valley of the same length ; while Mount Tapa- 
harti, rising, like the keel of a boat, 7o0 feet high, closes it in. 
The sides of all these hills partake of the same barren nature, 
being partially covered by open forests of gum-trees {Eucahjpti)^ 
averaging 8 or 10 yards apart, tbo intervening spaces growing 
coarse grass, 6 or 8 feet liiglg wEich is annually burnt dowui in 
the month of September, when it has become dihal, like bay, 
front the excessi\o drought-) and solar heat. Patches of dark- 
foliaged scrub c)r jungle usually clothe each mountain gully 
and ravine, at rare intervals the low'er portion of the hill-sides 
being similarly adorned. These trees are alive with the songs 
of birds, among which parrots and doves, of various species, are 
the most common. The hills along the coast must have risen 
from the sea-level within a comparatively recent epoch, for 
^Eells, such as the Chama., Stronibus, Cijprtea, Conus, Spondgim, 
XeriUiy Ac., like those existing in tlie sea at the present day, are 
lound at a height of no less than GOO feet. The whole country 
IS broken up into bills, mountains, detached chains, and valleys, 

• D 2 
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such chains usually running nearly parallel with the coast, hut 
becoming less regular and not so numerous as they approach it. 
Hence for the first 20 miles fairly fertile valleys and plain*^ ave 
not unfrequently met ^\ith, though the mountain-slopes, whicli 
may be said to occupy three-fourths of the entire area, still retain 
their unkindly barren and rocky nature. The land, nevertheless 
becomes gradually more fertile as you approach the interior, 
and after passing the lliver Laruki, 10 miles distant, numerous 
mountain-:, treams and water-courses cut it up in various direc- 
tions, assisting in no slight degrei* to the de5.iriHl end. At the 
twentieth mile a total change in the character of the country is 
at once observable, and uith it the bird-of-paradise {Pamdisca 
rayyiana) and two other species are immediately seen. The 
gum-trees and open country then give ^^ay to dense forests ot 
tropical vegetation, tall trees, and undergrowth, which com- 
pletely cover the northern ranges, excepting the upper part ot 
Mount Owen Stanley, with one impenetrable mass of foliage. 
Their summits become rounder, less undulated, and their Indghts 
increase to 4000 feet as they near the great central ba<dvbune 
of the Peninsula, where TIonnt Owen Stanley ri^es in a double 
peak to a height of 13,205 feet. The face of this mighty rock 
is rent into a series of volcanic irregularities, crevices, and 
chasms, throwing out arms in a westerly direction, while ^\hat I 
take to be an extinct crater exists btdow tlie western peak. The 
more easterly of these peaks is called Pitoka, and the other 
Birika. A narrow gap, seen some miles to the south, and in a 
nearly north-east direction from Anuapata, is the only one dis- 
cernible in this imposing range, whose average height is about 
8000 feet, and it is probably through this opening that the 
easiest way of crossing the Peninsula will be found, Native 
tracks are numerous in the open country, and likewise penetrate 
these interminable forests, winding som<uimes over the hills and 
at others along the course of rushing streams, whose beds are 
full of many-coloured rocks, rouncled by constant friction. 
Brick-red and green rocks are most conspicmuis in the Vetiira 
Kivulet, the former looking like marble, and being hard but 
exceedingly tough. White quartz is also common there, and in 
one place its bed is of a slaty nature, wdth veins of quartz running 
through it, nor are many of the rocks found therein free frotn 
similar streaks. This rivulet I have called Yetura, from the 
name of the mountain w hich supplies its first sources. Mount 
Yetura is situated 17 miles north-east of Port Moresby, and is, 
iroin its peculiar shape, an unfailing landmark. It forms the 
south-west point of the A etura Kange, whence it rises in a 
pagoda-shaped inound to a height of 1200 feet, the lower part 
being clothed with vegetation ; while tufts of grass are seen 
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clinging to tliG bare rockwork above, whicli i8 worn into a suc- 
cefjsion of irregular stoj)'^, with vertical rents in them, though 
the strata run nearly horizontally. This range may be 2 miles 
wide and in length 8 or 10, curving imind to the north-east, 
and forming on its west or inner side an amphitheatre of hills, 
1000 feet higli, ^^hich includes within it the district of iEunikaira 
and several villages. Upon the summit, at a height of 1600 feet, 
IS a table-land, sloping slightly inwards, covered at its southern 
extremity with gum-trees [Eucalypti), and then changing into 
<leiise scrub. The southern side rises from the valley beneath, 
like the walls of some leviathan fortress, and on the inner side 
the rocks fall perpendicularly for a distance of 200 feet,"*^ whence 
grass-covered slopes trend towards the stream below. Leaping 
irom the table-land over the tall cliffs is a cascade, called 
marialiu, which falls in one unbroken volume into the gorge 
that conducts its ^\aters to the Yetura Eiviilet.t This stream 
averages 15 yards wide, and when I saw^ it (in December) Avas 

2 feet deep, running in a westerly direction with a current of 

3 miles an hour, tliougli after severe rains it is much swollen, 
overflowing its banks in many places, and assisting to give nutri- 
ment by this means to the belt of tall trees rising on either 
hand. A valley separates the most northerly point of Mount 
Astrolabe — Vqydata — from Yetura to its north, and through 
this winds the river, called Laroki, already mentioned, when it 
takes a turn northw'ards towards the high mountains. It is 
sometimes spoken of as the jManuinanu by the inland tribe, 
flowiiig westward, and tailing into the sea at the village of that 
name, situated at the mouth of the Usborne, in Eedsear Bay, 
which is, no doubt, one and the same river, or a branch of it. 
On the authority of several natives I am informed that another 
bmnch of the same river empties itself into the sea at Karo, a 
village immediately to the south of Hood Point. The wddth 
where w*e crossed it, nearly 30 miles in a direct line from its 
mouth, w^as 35 yards, depth G feet, and current 4 miles an hour, 
while its waters must remain fresh until within a comparatively 
short distance of the sea. Owing to the force and depth of this 
current, our baggage could not be carried over, so a raft had to 
be constructed and hrmly secured by long ropes before launching 
it on the rolling tide. The banks, w hick are of rich black soil, 
rise abruptly to a height varying from 4 to 10 feet above the 
surface. A few^ miles lower down, where I first came upon it, 
they ’were of the former height; hence, after heavy rains, it 
overfiows at such places, creating swamps on its subsidence. A 

• appearance of this mountain reminded me of Gunib — ShamyPs stronghold 

JQ the Caucasus:. 

t After the manner of the Staubbach, near Interlachen, in Switzerland. 
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belt of trees on either side, some of ^Yhose trunks measure -i feet 
in diameter and 100 feet high, growing perfectly erect and void 
of lower branches, marks the river s course. The river is nearly 
clear of snags and fallen trunks, but its rapidity and its numerous 
sharp windings condemn it for purposes of navigation, excepting 
perhaps to small steam-launches. The Yetura Tdvulet hows 
into it a littL? west of the point at which wo crossed, and it 
receives the waters of several smaller streams. Among these 
the Baikana, 6 miles on the track thither from Anuapata, 
14 feet wide and 3 feet d(^ep, may be mentioned. On the road 
to Moant Astrolabe, 0 miles in a e.x.e. direction, such another 
stream is crossed, flowing southwards towards Buotlers Inlet, as 
well as numerous dried-up A^atercl)urs^‘s, var}ing in size from 
mere ditches to ordinary brooks. Biiring the rainy season these 
must all be, more or less, tilled with water. Tlany parts of the 
country arc divided into districts, which vary in name from the 
villages they respectively contain. 

Native Cultivation , — The inhabitants of each villaire own the 
country for several miles around. Thr members of each fomily 
possess a plot of laud as near as ijossiIjIl* to their own liomes 
the boundaries of v Inch are (dearly cleflned and understood hv 
their next lunghhours, if not by the entire Yiliam\ Eitlier the 


whole or a part ot tins is neatly fenced in, and planted with 
bananas. In the neiglibourlajod of Anuapata the hill-sides are 
covered by such plantations, whicli must ocenpv a total an 'a 
of some 350 acres. Yams and taros, disposed in very limited 
quantities among the bananas, constitute tlie remaining portion 
of the agricultural produce of Port ^roreshy. 0^^inlr,^lOwever 
to the inferiority of the soil, many fail to bear, and none attain 
that perfccticjii which we And them doing in the interior. There 
the frequout rains among the mountains cause the soil to 
become very lile-giving and nutritious, so that tlie land ]) 0 S' 
sesses uU the qualitications necessary to its succes^ful cultiva- 
tion. Banamis grow luxuriantly ; while sugar-cane, vams, taros 
and sweet potatoes attain an immeiise size. The* breadfruit- 
tree (Gardenia edidi^), betel (Areca caterliu), mane’o (Manqi- 
fera iudfa), called ifahi by the native^, and' sago-pilm 
Euniphii). are indigenous, tliough the latter is S(airce, ahoundnm^ 
at Ilema and further north-west in large (piuiitities Tobaeco 
IS cultivated iii the interior; and l‘Tikewis(‘ found cliilies 
cucumbens water-melons, vegetablt>-marrows, and small inirDlc 
ppes. A rose-eolourod stone-fruit, resembling an apple in 
Iona and taste, having a white pulpy iuteimr;%alled bvthe 
natues maita, plentiful. Y ild oranges sparselv in 

the Ticmity ot lule Island [Roro). and the luLe-tree 
{Mynstiea fragrans), is abundant more to the nest, near the 
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Fly rdver. That other tropical fruits and s]>ices TOuld flourish 
in the interior of the reiiinsula ther<.^ is little doubt, for both 
soil and climate seem essentially suited to the cultivation of 
oofiee. Of the suizar-can** there are already eight indigenous 
sort< : and by ado[itiiig the teiTaf*e-s\>tein of irrigation, rice 
iniglit be made to fonu an important item in her productions. 
In the o])en land a cotton-tree {Botnlax pentaadruni) is not 
uncoiniunii, and the grovtli of the plant might be attended 
with’ satislaetery result^. Coi^o-nut groves aie usually found 
overshadowing tlu^ coa-t-villages of tli ‘ IVninsula, though, in 
proportion to tln^ population, who partly subsist upon the fruit, 
tliey are generally inadepuato to their rerpiirunent^. In the 
neinlibourhood of Iluod Point, however, they are p'lrticularly 
])leutitul; henctj annind trading vovagos are made by the 
Hood Point nati\es in tlie months from Oetobur to January to 
Anuu])ata. bringinuT coco-nuts fiom the ^i.>uth. and sago from 
the iiortli, which tlnw' eliioilv exeh mge for earthenware pottery. 
Ill times of extremity thtpv ar<j forced to subsist upon the 
mangrove fruit. 

lions , — Tdie ra(*e inhabiting tlie Fa^teni Peninsula of Now* 
Guinea difiers mat(‘riallv in ])hysi(pie from that peopling the 
main body oi tlie inland w^o^twards. ddieir cohiiir varies from 
light yellowish-brown to lieli coifecdarown ; wliereas the pure 
Idi])uau about tht‘ Idv luvtu’ lias au intensely dark browm skin, 
but not nearlv blardc- — a shade, iiidotnl, similar to the islanders 
of tin* T.oyalty (d’i>iip. In >tatuna tho raee of the Eastern 
IVnin>iila are, as a rule, not so tall ; and in disposition are h‘ss 
warlilu' ; but thev are endow (h witli a greater degree of inti d- 
ligenee, that oiilv requires training to raisi/ tliem from their 
present lethargy into ei vilisatiou. It is a notable fact, not- 
withstanding, that tlie Pajuums app('ar to possess the art of 
hgure-earviiig, colouring, and imitation in a greater measure 
than the more docile raei^: and it would not surprise me to 
lind, when more is known ot tlaen, that, but for their cannibal 
prop,‘n>itics, they are more (edightenod tlian most savage 
tribes. 

^o little iuterconrse, however, has been had with tliom, that 
I shall be coutmit for the ])re'>ent to coniine my observations 
to tlie peoplti among wliom i have lately been residing. 

It is dillieult to draw* auv jiositive e*)nclusion as to wliero 
the ligiit race of the Jkmiiisula lir>t came from, or at what 
remote period of time such influx took place. That they are 
not the true aboriginals of the island is as certain as that they 
are not })ure Malays. Their character is entirely diflerent from 
that of the quiet, apathetic, reserved, and undemonstrative 
Malay; and though some are of the same yellowish com- 
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plexion, the great ir.ajority arc very iirach darker. The hair 
of the Malay is black, long, and straight; but in the race \ve 
are considering, it is black, and sometimes auburn, long, and 
frizzed; varying in colour, though not so inueli in lorin, among 
the different tribes. Their hair resembles niustly that of the 
Eastern Polynesians, though it is more Irizzed ; their com- 
plexions are darker ; they are more vivacious, and the nose in 
some is slightly less aquiline. 

The construction of their language is similar, in some instances, 
to that of Eastern Polynesia ; several words being also alike^ 
while others are evidently derived from it.* I am therefore 
induced to believe that the people now inhabiting the south- 
east portion of New Guinea have in some far distant time made 
their way thither Ifom the eastern islands of the Pacific, residing 
at various places on their way, until their population becoming 
too numerous, or from other causes, they or their offspring 
were compelled to wend their way further westward. On land- 
ing, they have driven many of the aborigines from the sea- 
coast; and afterwards multiplying in population, have extended 
their invasion to the interior, until the vhole Eastern Peninsula, 
so far as I have seen and believe, is now peopled by them. 
Intermarriages between these two peoples must have taken 
place, and it is the result of this mixture which lias placed 
thereon a race far above the ordinary savage in both physical 
and moral attributes. 

Tvibcd Divisions , — This Papua^^lalay race is divided into many 
tribes, as we find Scotland was formerly into so many clans, each 
speaking a distinct language or dialect— a circumstance which 
may be accounted for in tuo ways. Either they have landed at 
various periods ; or they have Hved in such a state of disunion 
one with another that their languages have ceased to bear more 
than a faint resemblance to each other, and in some cases none 
whatever. Of these two theories I am inclined to believe the 
former. It is impossible at present to say how many tribes the 


* As in Polynesia, two consonants ikvlt cduio 
separated by a vowel. The fullo\Ning ex.unpks 
above : — 


together, but are invariably 
are home to which I refer 


EntjU^h, 

1. Father. 

2. Mother. 

3. Animal. 

4. Death. 

5. Eye. 

n. Won. an. 
7. Fire. 

S. Arm. 

0. Pitcher. 
10. To walk. 




tarn an a. 
tinuna. 
manu. 
inati. 
mat a. 
ha ini. 
hiki. 
imp. 


uro 

laka. 


E. Vohj)K^ian, 

tama. 

tuia. 

manu. 

math 

mata. 

Viiini. 

lati. 

lima. 

uro. 

laka. 
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Peninsula contains ; but if we place the unknown portions against 
those occupied by tribes whovc names and the approximate 
position of whose countiy I herewith give, we shall have a total 
number of nearly twenty, though this would not represent more 
than half the number of dialects >j)oken. For its size New 
Guinea will be found to po^sc^ss more languages and dialects 
than any other country. j>robably, in the world. 

Commeneiiig at the north of the Gulf of ka[>ua, we find: — 

Istly. The Ilema tribe, extioiding along the coast from 3IurOy 
a little north of Freshw'attU’ Fay, to and iinduding Oiabu, situated 
about 10 miles above Yule Idaml {lloro), distance oO miles, 

2ndly. The ^laiva tribe, extfuuling (‘oastwi'^e from Oiabu, to 
and including Kaj)at<i, situated to the W'cst of the llanumanu 
(Usborne) Ivivor, distance 4o miles. 

3rdly. The TIotu ti'ibt‘, (‘xt(*nding along the coast from 
Kapatsi, to and including Iva]>aka|)a (close to Found Head), 
distance 00 niih-s. 

4thly. Th(‘ Koitapu tribe, living on einim nces overlooking 
the sea, and occupying tlie country of the ILotu. 

5thly. The Kira])nnu^ tribe, extt nding ah)ng the sea-coast 
from Kapakapa to Muru, dhtance about 40 miles. 

Gtbly. The iMountaiu tribe, calh'd Koiari by the IMutu, and 
Ivuni by the Kirapnna, are tlie most widely diffused, occupying 
a large area in tlie interior, tlu^ limits of wliich lengthways are 
uncertain, but whicli includes the whole country lying behind 
Anuapata so far as Mijunt Owen ^Stanley, if not further. 

These are the tribes with whom I have come in contact 
during my travels in the Fen insula. The Ilema, Maiva, Motu, 
and Kirapuno speak perfectly di>tinct languages ; while the 
Koitapu and Ivoiari aiv dialects om^ of th(‘ other, though quite 
dissimilar to any of the remaining four inst named. 

AY est of and adjoining Ilema is tlu‘ Naniau Papuan tribe, 
spoken of by the Alotu with great abhorrence, as being given to 
cannibalism. Tlieir country extends from Aluro to Ipiko, one 
of the furthest points westwards to which the trading-canoes of 
the Ylotu ever go, and near to which is a large river that, in all 
probability, is the Aird. Not far from that point the country 
of the Daude Papuan commences. 

Each Papua-Malay tribe either varies slightly in i)hysique, or 
has some peculiar characteristic of its own in dress, manners, or 
usage, whereby it can be readily distinguished from another. 
In dress alone, for instance, the Kirapuno differs from the Motu 


* The appellation of this tribe is doubtful, although I believe it to be correct as 
above named. 
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in the substitution of a yellow-stained belt for a plain uncoloured 
one, and in a shell being sus]')ended by a back-luck of hair. The 
Koiari and Koitapu wear shells similarly suspended, only by two 
or three front locks, instead of one back one, and a head-dre-s 
made from the fur of the ciiscus, as well as a liead-eloth, is 
peculiar to them ; but the latter article is not so generally worn 
by the Koiari. The Motu wear no shells suspendcflin this way; 
Avhile the Ilema an 1 3Iaiva may be distingui>hed by their tinely- 
netted collars and belts, and the Ilcma by their shell- wristlets, 
itc. The tattooing likewise dilfers arnuiie' th(‘ various tribes. 

It is with the lleina that ue certain distinct cha- 

racteristics of both races blending into one. There the spear, 
hitherto the war- weapon of tin; l^nlinsula, is first tlirowii a>ide, 
and the bow and arrow of the Tapunn adopted in itsjdace, made, 
however, of dark smooth cueonut-\^ood, instead of the ribbed 
bamboo. There, too, the cannibal habits of their western neigh- 
bours cease, yet they do not attaiji to that nice sense of taste 
peculiar among those to the east which despises the llesh of 
dogs and rats. Polygamy is common among them, as wdth the 
Papuans, though this is the exception among the Pastern race. 
They vary in depth of colour, some being as light as any j\Iotu, 
while the majority are lialf a shade darker. Having briefly 
noted certain characteristics of this tribe coininon to both races, 
1 now propose to give some acc(aint (jf the IMotu and others 
among whom I principally resided. 

The Motu Tribe . — This tribe is diort of stature, tlie average 
height of the men being only o feet 4 inches, and of tlie wminm 
4 feet 114 inches respectively, wdiile the girth round the chest 
of the former averages g ieet P iiielios. The colour of their skin 
varies in different individuals, though not so much as it does 
among the Kira pun o, tlie lightest resenibling in deptli of shade 
a Portuguese, and the darkest being of a chocolate colour. lu 
the children the hair is blacP, and often straight or in rinedets, 
though I have seen it in some few instances apj^roa'diing the 
woolly head of the negro. In the young men it might be taken 
for black by the general obMUWer, though it is usually black 
only near the roots, f.iding off tnuanP the extremities to a burnt 
sienna tint, more noticeable when the sun shines upon it. It is 
cliielly worn frizzed out into a light airy mas-, projecting 0 inches 
round the cranium, fur which purpose a frizzing-fork*l)r iduari 
is constantly worn in it. The elderly men have shorter hair, 
which becomes thinner \\ith age, and either takes the form of 
dark curving locks, leaves the^toi) of the head naked, or in 
some instances Liiriis grey. That of the women is the same; 
but on the death ul a hushand it is skilfiiliv shaved off by a piece 
of shell, though allowed to grow again. Their features are rather 
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rounder than those of the uicil Like the oth<T coast-tribes I 
have mentioned, the men ^vea^ no hair on the face, the r'jots of 
which are artificially extraeted, leavin,Lr only the eyelashes. The 
young men are slightly built but v 'U jtrojjoitioned. athletic in 
appearance, and a rule not bad-leoking. and intelligent. The 
Mongolian form of eye is just pereejaiblc in a very few, but in 
each tribe its colour is chestnut. The forehead is high, and not 
so flat as in a European, eiirving shar]dy at it-^^ junetion with the 
cranium ; but it i^ ind ])ruininonT. ITie fare is ovaliform, and 
the maxillary profile onlv inodoratolv piognathous. The nose 
is a(|uiline, but inclin<al to thiclaK*^-. haAiiig the apex rounded 
off and the nostriL very slightly i]i>lendod. while the true lloman 
shape is occasionally met w itli. Tin* ears are small, month rather 
large, lips of the lucdiuni thickness and ^\ell formed, feet and 
hands large*. In (me or two ])er rent, of the ])opulation the 
Jewish type of featuo* among the sti'riier ?.ex is unnii-takable, 
though in the others there is no siniilaiiiy whatevt.r. On the 
islands adjoining the nnunlaiid to the Wt.-5t i>f the Gulf, among 
the Torres Straits islamh'rs or Knlkaliga raee, which is more 
allied to the Papuan, I ol)served this typr more fiei[Uently 
pre.seiiting its(‘lf. 

The lioiari . — In this tribe tin* features likewise differ, but 
the colour of the skin is more uniform, the ^hade not varying 
pcreeptibly from the darker among the 3i(itu. Tln'V may be 
classed into twm types, the one having arpiilinc and the other 
flatter noses, with nostrils more distended. In every ease the 
forehead is liigh, the eheelJjune-. >lightly proiniuont, and the 
face generally elongated, mouth largt*, and lips somewhat thicker 
than those of the 4Iotu. Tiieir teeth are (li-eolourod black by 
bet cd-che wing ; and the chin is finely shaped, several wearing a 
short curly beard, wdiiskers, and moustachios. The average 
height of the men is 5 feet inches, and of the women 4 feet 
94 inches: wdiile the Koitajm, who next approach them in man- 
ners and general a]>pearanee, measure <ndy o feet 1 inch and 
4 feet 8 inelies respectively: hut although slnader of stature 
than the iMotu, they are" more tlii(*kly-built, muscular, and 
powerful-looking men. They are more generously disposed ; 
equally cheerful; evidently witty, eiiergi'tie, and quick to com- 
prehend, though timid af first of strangers. Two men alone 
differed in the manner of wearing their hair from all tlie rest I 
have seen or heard of as inhabiting the Peninsula, the one being 
matted like a mop, after the manner of the Ivulkaliga raee, and 
the other consisting of a series of small tufts covering a head of 
long, frizzed hair. In both cases the skin was darker, though at 
first sight imperceptibly so, and the nose W'as flatter, otherwise 
little difference could be traced in their physiognomies from the 
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remainiler of the Koiari. Although in iieitlier case the hair 
grew naturally so, hut was simply the manner of dressing it, the 
inference might reasonably be drawn that they were either imi- 
tating in this respect the fas hum of a former people inhabiting that 
part of the Peninsula, or that they had journeyed among a distant 
people bv sea, which to a mountain-people is at least improbable. 

The Ileina, — The Ilema are taller, and generally slightly 
darker than the i\Iotn, the average height of the men being 
5 feet 5^ inches, and of the women b feet 1 inch. Their features 
are rather coarser, A'arying in form and expression, and their 
hair is blacker. It is ^\orn parted across the cranium from ear 
to ear, when it is frizzed out in front and behind into light wavy 
bunches. They are industrious cultivators of the soil, and their 
country is productive in sago, and all ordinary vegetables and 
fruits common to th(^ country. Tliose whom I met exhibited 
great friendship, which in some instances almost amounted to 
affection, and they were far more diligent than the ^lotu. A 
tradition current among tlie latter people states that tobacco or 
\\ a!3 tiist mtiodiiced irom their country by 3[otu trading— 
canoes, probably about one hundred years a<:»-o. ^ 

The J/a/m.— The 3Iaiva resemble the Ilema in physique 
more than they do the while their average height is the 

same. Se\eral dialects are spoken among them ; that of Xule 
Island {Roro) being very dissimilar to others spoken on the 
mainland. Indeed, the lloro natives are lighter* and vary 
sufficiently in physique from those on the mainland to warrant 
the conclusion that they must have landed there at a more recent 
date. AA hat would assist in supporting this opinion is that 
wheiTas the district of Koro to the north, Lavel to the south 
and P-rena to tlie west, belong to the present inhabitants • the 
district of Boira, to the east, lias been conquered from them by 
the ()f 3Iou, a village situated on the mainland 

opposite. ^ Uic 3Iaiva proper appear also to be more hospitable 
than the islanders or than the 3Iotii. ^ 

ne Kimpuno ~\yithont doubt the most bandsome tribe 
not only in tlio Pemusula, but in tbe ivbole of Xew tduinea is 
the Ivirapuno peopling the neighbourhood of Hood Point tlie 
colour of the ban- first attracts tbe attention, being amon- the 
children y a light golden colour, and among the vounir men and 
nomen ot a rich auburn, decreasing in brilliancy with a^e, so 
that an elderly man frequently appears to have black liair 

generally found to retain 
a reddish tint. ilie hair grows in ringl ets or curling locks, 

hair, which Umhfit'vtaiow • buri'’^TDnorflDythaVtlif’K-’*'"''^'’ ‘I*® 

co^'iiizant of this process. Kirapimo adopt or are 
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which, combined witli its colour, the comparative fairness of 
their skins, their symmetrical feat are and the line proportions 
of their bodies, constitute them a people of &urpas:5ing beauty. 
This, however, is an attribute seldom enjoyed by the vonien or 
elderly men, although as children tliey are pictures of loveli- 
ness. I have seen an Albino among tliis people as lair as any 
Euroj)ean ; similar freaks of Nature being wot unfreqinmt among 
the rolynesians. Tlie weapons ordinarily u-ed by tliem are 
the spear, stone-club, and suord-club or^>a?'a, 4 feet long, made 
of a black wood called orta by the 3[otu, and partially orna- 
mented. 

General Character of the Tribes . — The general character of 
these tribes ditfers widely from that of tlie }mre Malay, and 
to a less extent from that of the Polynesian, which is chiefly 
ow'ing to intermarriages with the latter; but is, no doubt, 
attributable in some measure to unaccustomed atmospheric and 
dietary influences caused by change of location. They are a 
meny and iaugliterdoving })eople, fond of speaking, and loving 
a joke when not played in a t(jo ])ractical form U[)on tliemselves ; 
but are hot of temper and quick to re>ent a supposed injury, 
though soon reconciled, and I have known them to bring some 
trifling present as a sort of apology for any hastiness on their 
part. They are i airly moral, but by no means modest ; clean 
in their habits, particularly so in tlnnr eating, and general I v 
active. They are peacefully disposed tow’ards the white man 
when they understand his pacilic intentions, and soon become 
attached. The w'omen are not dt^based, as avc find them among 
the Papuan race, but mix freely with the men, attending to 
their domestic occupations, and being the reverse of shy at 
foreigners when they have once got accustomed to their sight. 
Their skin, unlike that of the Kulkaliga and Papuan races, has 
no disagreeable odour attached to it ; and they are fond of 
all sw^eet-scented herbs, wdth wdiicli they often decorate their 
arms and heads. The w’omen are great talkers, taking an 
active part in every disturbance and discussion of interest, and 
making the hardest and most determined bargains, so that 
where the husband fails his wife generally succeeds. When 
allowed liberties, they do not fail to take advantage ; and at Port 
Moresby, in particular, they are accomplished tliieves, inveterate 
liars, confirmed beggars, and ungenerous to a degree,’^ These 
are their four \vorst characteristics ; but \\q found those in the 
interior, and otlier visitors from north and south, quite different, 
though whether naturally so or through fear I cannot say. 
Whoever the settler, a firm and determined bearing ought to 


* Even if at death’s door, for want of food, they would «jive you nothing. 
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bo exorcised from the first, so us to prevent the nutives from 
becomino* too familiar, or any non-observance of this may lead 
to serious consequences with unscrupulous white people who 
would not hesitate to shoot down those w^ho had been accus- 
tomed to ranlv themselves among the privileged. ^Uthough 
hasty, the term savage," as applied to these people, is a total 
misnomer, for they are neither cannibals, nor possess other 
degrading qualities which mark most savage tribes. 

Both sexes are veiy vain of their outward appearance, oiling 
their bodies, and adorning themselves with slieli-, feather-, and 
bone-ornaments, and, on all festive occasions, each trying to 
outvie the other in his scanty w\ardrobe. They are friendly with 
other tribes,* althougli nrme" feel perfectly secure in the country 
of another ; with, what degree of reason, liow’ever, I am unable to 
say, as they always appear to be hospitably treated, judging 
from those cases wdiich have come under my observation. It 
is certain that the inland tribe is regarded by the Motu with a 
sort of superstitious dread, notwithstanding that peace wms 
formally made between them a couple of years ago, as they 
found it w^ould be advantageous for both. I.ong droughts, con- 
trary winds, or any calamity such as they might bring about, is 
often attributed to them. 

Iniellediial Characteristics . — The Motii have a measure equal- 
ing nearly one fathom, calLvl dirauyi^ calculated by the out- 
stretched arms, as in rolynesia. Their year consists of thirteen 
mouths, duly named, and calc-ulatod from the new^ moons; but 
they are not subdividc‘d, excepting into half-years, named 
respectively after the north-w’est and S(juth-east monsoons. 
Their numerals extend to one million Tcerelu, w^hile tlie Papuans 
and Kulkaliga count only up to three. Their surnames gene- 
rally liave some peculiar signification, as, for instance, those of 
the three Anuapata chiefs, Ila, Kuba. and Bui, meaning respec- 
tively tomahawk, sky. and night. Each tree, shrub,* tlow^er, or 
particular kind of gras^, is distinctly named, as w'ell as the 
winds and many of the stars. This alone shows some advance- 
ment towards civilisation ; and their inquisitiveness concerning 
any new thing they see or hear marks tliem as <an intellectual 
people rather tliau the reverse. They dislike the dark races, 
and appreciate the b(^auty of the fairest among theui. This 
may be as great a reason for their friendliness to the white 
man as for the dislike to the light-coloured races by the 
Papuans. 

* The only exception that I know of is in respect to the inhabitants of Hula 
(not the wliole Kirapuno tribe), ^\ho hoLl the Xoiari and Koitapu as their 
enemies. They speared and killed a Krdtapu at Papakori (near Anuapata) a 
fortnight before I left. 
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Occupations and Mcoiiifacturts. — Tlie duti< s of the Amiapata 
(Motii) women consist in briiming lire^^oo(l, also water in 
earthenware vessels or liordu^, from a small, and the only, 
running stream half-amulo a^\ay: atteudiim to the cooking, 
which is done on the raised door inside their houses ; trimming 
the banana-plants, and tying up the bunches; carrying fruit and 
vegetables from their ]dantations in lareo net-bags or I'iajxts 
suspended from the head; in making pottery, and attending to 
the children. Usually they make t^^o journeys daily for water, 
the pitcher, \Ahich contains as much as an ordinary bucket, 
being carried Uj^on the shoulder ^\ith(Jut any aj^jmrent eflbrt. 
The duties of the men arc less arduous, eonsi^^tiug of hunting 
wallabies or miJianis (a >mall species <jf kangaroo), which are 
very ph.-ntiful ; digging, and attending to the lencing of their 
plaiitatitais or mnas ; making: twine or ru/Ui from the libre of 
the pandanusdeaf ; in making lishing-nets or Vtlci^ : and in 
manufacturing body-ornaments, in which they are assisted by the 
women and cliildron. They tish with tin'- so nets, but are not so 
expert as the Ivirapuno, who make that one of their eln’ef occu- 
pations. and even sell fish to the iMotu themselves for pottery 
when they call there on their trading voyages. Tlie lishing- 
spear or I'uraut, resembling a besom, is also sometimes used. 

The art of making earth cuware ]iottery is confined to the 
Motu, and forms the staple trade of their country, hereby 
natives are induced to come from long distances, both north and 
south, for the purpose of procuring some, which they are enabled 
to do by the sale of their agricultural produce. They are made 
of a red or slate-coloured clay, the top and bottom of the 
pitchers being worked separately over an earthenware mould, 
and, when in a damp state, })atted together by means of a flat 
board, assuming when finished two globular forms, differing only 
in the size of the aperture. They are then baked in an o}>en 
fire constructed on the beach. 

That called a hordu, for carrying water, has a less aperture 
than a nret used for cooking, both being fitted with a lip. 
Their diameter averages 14 inches, but I have seen some in the 
chiefs’ houses as large as 24 inches, A bowl or nao is the 
third and last form of j^otterv manufactured by this interesting 
people. They are mechanicians, making drilling-machines on 
precisely the same principle as those in use among the Poly- 
nesians. The fly-wheel, which is of wood, is fastened to an 
upright spindle, when, by means of a twisted cord attached to 
the top, it is made to revolve to and fro. The cutting-tool used 
is flint or vesiha, with wTuch the hardest shells can be per- 
forated. The Ilema make neater drills, having stone fly-wheels 
instead of w^ood. 
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YiUages and Population , — All the villages of the coast-lribes 
are built so low down ii[)on tlio beach that, at high-water, the 
sea flows under the houses, uhieh are consequently built upon 
poles let into the shingle-, so that the floors are from (i to 
10 feet above. These villages may average 4 miles apart, each 
containing: sixty houses, ainl six inhabitants to the house, the 
distance between them varying from one village in 30 miles to 
three villages in half-a-mile, whicli, reckoning tlie coast-line of 
the rcuin^ula at 80IJ miles, “ uould give a population of 72,000. 
The inland villages are thinly scattered, and are not so large. 
The larg(jst we saw did not contain more tlian fifteen houses, 
and the smallest only live houses. Dividing the Koiari country 
into sections ol* 10 miles square, we might find ten villages in 
each containing the same number of houses, ^^]li(dl, uith an 
average ot six inliabitants per house, would give u< a popula- 
tion of GUO to loo square miles; or taking tlie area of the 
Peninsula at 21,000 square miles, would give an inland })opula- 
tion of 12G,000. If this be added to tlie sea-coast population, it 
would make the total peniuMilar po2)nlation to number 1DS,000, 
or nearly ten persons to the square inih^. Tiiis I believe to be 
the only method by which an a])j)roximatc estimate can be 
obtained. The inland villages are not often isolated, but are 
built comparatively close to each other, so that many miles 
may frequently be passed by without seeing any signs of one, 
when several will be suddenly seen oii the surrounding hill-tops, 
or high up on their slopes, but never in the vallevs. 

Habitations , — The iMutii houses are generally arranged in a 
single, but very irregular, line along the ])eacli, wn'th tije back 
facing the sea, and the front inland. They average 25 feet 
long by 15 teet wide, and 12 feet from the floor to the centre 
of the roof, wdiicli slopes downw’ards on cither side, the whole 
village resembling a quantity of pigeon-cotes placed upon poles. 
The sides, ends, and roof, are thatched wdth long coarse o-rass 
and the floors are made of wide boards, generally obtained from 
the sides of some old canoe. A landing projects out in a line 
with the floor on the land side, over which is a grass verandah 
reached by a ronghly-constnicted ladder G feet wide. Access 
is had to the interior by an oj)en doorway from the landing; and 
at the reverse or sea end is an aperture leading on to a snialler 
landing closed in on all sides, wdiich serves as a pantry, and at 
the same time lets in sufficient light for the requirements of the 
inmates. From the irregularity with which they are built they 
at first present a tumble-dowm appearance, thou^rh, in reality 
they are strong and substantial. The fire is made upoira 


* This tloed liut allow for numerous minor iiuloutations, 
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quantity of old ashes, always kept in the centre of the floor, 
and the cookiii^-pots set in readiness upon them. The fire i> 
lighted between three empty pitchers, which are placed so 
to form a triangle, when another, containing the food to he 
cooked, is placed upon the trio. The inside beams support 
their hunting and war-weapons, sundry fishing-nets, net-bag-^ 
filled with their most prized body-ornaments, and usually a 
drum, etc. The whole arc neatly dispersed, and the interior i-' 
fairly clean, though, on tin* death of an inmate, the beams and 
other conspicuous places are blackened by smoke or lamp-black. 
The men refrain from eating until alter tlieir return from the 
chase, but at other times they have three regular meals a day 
in their own homes. 

The Koiari liouses usually face a common centre, or are built 
in rows facing one another, leaving an open space between, 
with the Chiefs house at one end. Their size and general form 
much resemble those just described, being likewise built on 
poles, but the height of the floor from the ground does not 
generally exceed 4 feet. This floor is made of sago-palm stalk < 
laid wddth-ways, the broad end of one being laid between th 1,- 
narrow end of the adjoining ones. The front is also made ot 
sago-palm stalks placed vertically, and fitted with a door of thr 
same material swinging upon hinges, constructed from certain 
creepers. This front, however, partakes of the nature of a par- 
tition, as it is placed 4 or 6 feet back, thus leaving a stage of 
such width whereon the traveller sleeps, and the inmates spend 
much of their time. Sheaves of grass 4 feet high are placed as 
ornaments at each end of the roof, and the whole is particulai ly 
clean and neat, though, from the necessarily uneven nature of 
the floor, it is less com lor table than a Motu house. Indeed, it 
is common to see a Koiari with huge hard swellings on either 
thigh derived simply from this cause. Each Koiari village 
contains one or more Icohora or house, picturesquely built among 
the foliage of some tall tree, at a height of 30 or 35 feet abovo 
the ground, reached by a ladder of bamboos tied together. 
They seem to be thus raised aloft in order that Vata, the evil 
spirit, who both they, the Koitapu and Motu, fear, and who is 
supposed by them to wander about the surface of the earth 
during the dark hours of night, may have the greater diflSculty 
in gaining a foothold. At the same time it answers all the 
purposes of a sentry or look-out station. The Koitapu houses 
resemble the Koiari, those of the chiefs being rather larger than 
the rest. 

Religion, Superstition, Charms, — Xone of these tribes believe 
in a God, although they have some idea of a future state ; for 
they will point over the sea, and say that after death their 
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spirits will inhabit the space above it called Taurau, draw- 
ing no distinction in that transitional state between the good 
and bad. This and the fear of Yata appear to constitute the 
only semblance to any religious feeling that exists among them ; 
but notwithstanding "this, they, but especially the inland tribe, 
are so light-hearted and free from care, that a happy contrast 
might be drawn between the feeling of contentedness pervading 
its community and that of many a European town. A few 
years ago they had no idea of any other land existing but their 
own, hence the date of their first settling in it must "be remote. 
At rare intervals the sail of some distant ship would be spied 
on the horizon, but it was generally supposed to be a spirit 
passing over the surface of the deep. They are ready to attri- 
bute any extraordinary occurrence to supernatural agency 
either of man or of Vata, and vhen they saw rockets piercing 
the heavens they imagined the stars were being communicated 
with ; one, descending near a chiefs house, was placed in front 
of it as a charm. Stone charms are sometimes placed in the 
bouses of the Motu to cure an invalid from sickness, or are 
placed in the plantations to make them more fruitful. Any 

f eculiarly-shaped stone is treasured up for such a purpose, those 
saw having been only a few indies long and shaped like an 
egg'glass. Perhaps the most valued charm is that worn in 
dance and war for giving them supernatural strength, endurance, 
and gracefulness. No inducement will make them part with 
these excepting in an isolated instance, such as after three 
months I was fortunate in finding. As these vary in different 
tribes, I will briefly describe those I have seen. 

The Motu A’ofszm is made of two rows of boars’ tusks placed 
between a light frame 12 inches long, each row containino* 
eleven sets of tusks, diminishing in size as they near the centre 
and having their convex sides outwards. The whole are 
traversed by a longitudinal strip along the centre, and each end 
is hung with native ribbons of tappa. During fights it is held 
vertically in the mouth by these ribbons, so that it hano^s 
suspended, and during dances it is carried in the month hv the 
upper framework in a longitudinal position. The men "only 
wear these charms. 

The Koiari and Koitapu Musihaka are both alike, and always 
accompanies them, being ordinarily worn suspended from the 
neck. It is made of tortoiseshell, 12 inches lono- by 6 wide 
each side being fitted with three sets of boars’ tuski fastened on 
the edge with their concave sides outwards. Eed seeds and a 
couple of shells ornament the front, while a piece of coconut- 
cloth, 9 inches wide, overlaid with feathers and fastened on 
behind, hangs down to a depth of 4 indies. A string of lar^^e 
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hollow seeds, which clang together, and a moutli-pieee behind, 
complete this charm. It is used only in war, and when carried 
in the mouth their features, as though involuntarily, imme- 
diately assume a defiant expression. 

The Kirapuuo hoisivet consists of a split bamboo, l(j inches 
long and 2 wide, burnt in various devices, and partially decorated 
with feathers, the bamboo itself forming the mouthpiece on the 
inner end, whereby it is carried horizontally during dances. In 
war it is held vertically by a ribbon tied round the outer end. 

I cannot make out that either the 3Iaiva or Ilema believe 


in these charms. 

Motuformof Government: the Chiefs , — Each village has its 
own great chief or Loiaj)atu, but they have not the absolute 
power accorded to those bearing a similar title in the South 
Seas. Nor can I find that it is hereditary, but appears to be 
given to those who are feared the most by the people on account 
of some act of prowess through which they have distinguished 
themselves, as well as to others who by their good common 
sense and discretion have shown themselves superior iu intellect 
to the majority of their fellow-men. On an average there is 
one chief to every hundred inhabitants of a village, and they 
are usually between forty and sixty years of age. Other than 
by the weight their words, or the veneration their age may com- 
mand with the people, they are powerless to order, to punish, 
to quell a disturbance, or to make war ; the women as well as 
the men having a voice iu these matters. Is ot withstanding 
this, tlieir advice is generally taken in any matter concerning 
the interest of the village, *^or in any personal dispute. The 
chiefs own larger portions of land than the others, and attend to 
the plantations themselves, receiving no tax or tribute from 
those beneath them. Tiieir undaunted air (especially among 
the Koiari) gives them a ready distinction, made still plainer 
by a shell forehead-ornament, or mitsuausi, attached by a string 
of red beads. No reception-houses arc set apart by the 3Iotu, 
Koiari, or Koitapu, as is the case among the Maiva, so that it 
becomes the duties of the chiefs to lodge and entertain the 
chief strangers from a distance, and they expect to be similarly 
treated when they go inland, or make journeys in their canoes 
to villages along the sea-coast. On such occasions many ot the 
inhabitants go out either on foot or by boat, as the case may be, 
to meet and welcome the strangers ; and when they leave, after 
a few days or weeks, the chiefs accompany them a short 
distance on their way back. For this hospitality a small 
present of vegetables, &c., is given, depending upon the chief 
produce in the country of the visitor. If he be a Koiari, he 
will give either yams, taros, sugar-cane, betel-nut, or sweet- 
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scented lierbs ; if he be a Ivirapnno, he will give coco-nuts amf 
fish— although he generally prefers remaining on his canoe ; if 
he be an Ilema he will give sago and variegated crotons ; and 
if a ]Maiva, he will ^ive coco-nuts, vegetables, and a rose- 
coloured lime. The Motu chiefs (especially at Port Moresby) 
taking advantage of their position, and on account of the 
scarcity of food, will sometimes wuit for hours in the hopes of 
obtaining something to eat. The Koiari have abundance, to 
which fact and the difference of climate I in a great measure 
attribute their physical superiority over the Motu. The sons 
of the chiefs accompany the others in their almost daily hunt- 
ing excursions and in fishing, while the wife attends to the 
ordinary domestic duties of her sex. 

Climate . — The high land surrounding x\nuapata, its limestone 
formation, free as the neighbourhood is from marshy land, com- 
paratively free as it is from mangroves, and open as the villages 
are to the sea-breezes, one would imagine a healthier locality 
need not be looked for. This is a mistake ; and although I am 
unable to state the precise cause, yet the assertion is unfortu- 
nately too easy to prove. Among seventeen Eandonga and 
Savage Island native teachers, with their wives (making a total 
of thirty-four), two-thirds of whom had only been located there 
or in the vicinity one year, and the remainder two and a half 
years, no less than seventeen deaths have occurred, nine of 
which took place between December, 1874, and iSiovember, 1875,. 
from fever and ague.* Among those still living, attacks are of 
frequent occurrence. Speaking of my own small party, after a 
three months’ residence two members suffered from occasional 
attacks and in one case rather severely. Eoro (Yule Island) 
has been stated as healthy ; it is of coral formation, hilly, and has 
every appearance of being so ; but although I believe it to be 
more healthy than Port Moresby, yet the mainland opposite is, 
I feel convinced, less so. An eminent Italian naturalist, after 
a residence of some months upon the island, told me his health 
had not suffered, but his assistant had nevertheless been oblio^ed 
to return to Europe in consequence of ill-health. Two o-entle- 
men who since landed there, w’ere after a three months’ residence 
so altered in appearance that at first I scarcely recoo-nised 
them. Both were suffering from fever and ague, and one was 
obliged to return. The climate is relaxing, and most averse to 
the healing of sores. The slightest scratch or bruise breaks 

* The deaths araonj- the teachers on the islands to the west of tlic Gulf have 
been as nearly as possible in the same proportion (171 believe out of 31) exclusive 
of two couples muidered on Bampton Island. It would be well to verify the-e 
Statistics by the published Reports of the London Missioiiarv Society who ou"ht 
to lay them before future volunteers. ' ' ’ ® 
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out into a fester, which increases in size, and lasts for months. 
From the merest bruise by a mangrove-root I have known the 
skin to break out into an open sore, four inches across, and I 
have personally experienced this in a less, though at the same 
time unj^leasant degree.* Woll-ventilated houses, good diet, 
and stimulants taken in moderation, are, I feel confident, essen- 
tially necessary to the preservation of anything like health. 

The year 1873 was an exceptionally line one, but the climate 
is always very equable. In that year the variation at Anua- 
pata was not more than 7^ 4U' between the maximum tempera- 
tures ot any month, and 3' 1' between the minima of the same 
period. Tlie hutte.^t month was February, the thermometer at 
3 o’clock in the mornino: avera 2 :in" 30^ 43' : and the coldest, 
at the same hour, was August, which averaged 83" 3' ; while 
the average day-temperature for the year was 8(3" 71', and night- 
temperature 73^ 5'. The most rainy months were between 
November and May (exclusive), and the finest between April 
and December (exclusive). In April, when the greatest rain- 
tall occurred, it regish^ed Sod inches; and in Xovember, 
when the Irast occurred, the gauge indicated 0*23 inches. July 
was the next finest month, when 0’33 inch fell; and in the 
three months following, and two previous ones, the total rainfall 
was only 9*35 inches ; while the entire fall for the year was 
•34*44 inches. This, however, does not apply to the interior, 
where we frequently saw' it raining, accompanied by forked 
lightning and terrific peals of thunder, although fine along 
th(‘ coast. 

The south-east monsoon may be said to commence in May, 
although these winds are sometimes experienced in April, 
lasting with regularity, and often with considerable force, until 
the end of October. Light variable winds mark the months 
ol Xovember and December, w*hen light north-weslers continue 
with more or less regularity until the end of April. 

The climate of the interior is more salubrious, but it is im- 
possible to live in the valleys without injuring the constitution, 
on account of the excessive moisture of the atmosphere. As 
the morning sun rises above the hills, and pours its glow* down 
HI to the valleys, the moisture from the rains and heavy dews 
IS converted into vapour, which hangs suspended in the form 
of white clouds ; and it is not until the upper air becomes sufii- 
cieutly heated, that they lift themselves slowly, and gradually 
disperse. After the heavy rains of the preceding night this 
W’as an every-day scene from my camp near Matogorogoro, 

* Quinine, cyanide of pota^sillm, blue-&tone, caibolic acid, and nil, will be 
found aiuoni^ the most useful articles in the medicine-chcbt — the first for fever, 
and the latter for sores. 
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situated in the district of Munikaira, at an elevation of 1100 
feet, by aneroid measurement. It is on this account that all 
Koiari villages are built as high up on the mountain-tops as 
possible.* 

Native Diseases. — Diseases among the natives are compara- 
tively few. Some suffer from eczematous affections, though 
unconfined to any particular part of the body. Several are 
pitted with small-pox, which ranged virulently along the sea- 
coast about ten years ago. Elephantiasis is not wholly un- 
known, although cases of it are extremely scarce. Ulcers and 
sores are rather numerous. Measles have been introduced from 
civilised parts within the last year, through which a great 
number of natives have died ; but, curiously, they seem nearlv 
exempt from attacks of intermittent fever and ague, which are 
the Europeans’ greatest foes. Acclimatisation may account for 
this difference in the constitution. Kingworm, ahd with the 
men a gap or gash in the top lip, are by no means uncommon 
among the Ivirapuno. As a rule, these tribes appear to have 
no treatment for the sick, allowing them to take their chance 
of getting well or becoming worse, only devoting more attention 
to their wants than they are otherwise accustomed to do. 

Death OustomB.—^\s hen a Motu dies, whether man or woman, 
the deceased’s nearest relatives go into mourning. This they 
do by either colouring the whole body and fiice black, or only 
partially so, depending upon what relation they held to the 
dead person, always adopting the deepest mourning for the 
nearest of kin. If the mourner is a very distant one, he will 
merely mark the face with a certain black streak, according to 
certain codes understood between themselves. A man puttin^^* 
on deep mourning will wear a belt and armlets of black cane': 
and all the coast-tribes I have mentioned adopt a similar system 
of blackening themselves on such occasions. The blackinr^ used 
for this purpose is plumbago, or oJcor. The Koiari and Kmtapu, 
on tlie contrary, whiten their faces with ashes on the death of a 
relation,! blackening them only for the sake of beautifvino^ 
The Maiva dress themselves in black cord belt and armlets * m 
addition to which, like the three just described, the ch[efs 
and those under them who possess one, wear on their heads a 
dress of black cassowary feathers, placed in such a manner as 
to nearly obscure the features. The Ilema men put on a wide 
yellow belt, armlets, wristlets, leglets, and anklets of plaited 
rattan, and a necklace or Idhiia of small bell-shaned seerk 
having a bluish ti nt. Th e Kirapuno women wear similar seSs' 


* The climate of the interior, no leso than its trojiical ve-etat 
of some parts in the iaterior of Java. ^ 

t The Kulkaligii and, I believe, the Papuan- do likcwi-e. 


*n, reminded me 
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suspended by strings from the top part of the ear, and neck- 
laces of the same ; wliile I have seen them ^yearing, in addition, 
some of the bones of a deceased relative. The latter are either 
carried beneath the left arm by a string passed over the right 
shoidder, or ebe in a small netted bag or wain. 

The graves of the 3Iotu are dug just above the beach, upon 
the land-side of the village, and fronting the house in which 
deceased had lived ; while over them rustle the leaves of the 
coco-nut trees as they fan to and fro in the breeze. AVhen 
the body is placed in its last resting-place, the mourners stand 
around wailing, pulling the hair, and smiting their heads 
seemingly with some violence. It is then covered over with 
shingle, raise<I slightly above the level of the beach, and the 
ceremony is concluded. 

Among the Koiari the deceased is laid out upon the floor of 
his own house for a couple of days, when he is either buried or 
placed upon the ground at some distance oft*. If, as it often 
happens, a rostrum exists in the village for accommodating any 
surplus of guests, or for speaking from, the body is laid upon 
that in preference. After a lapse of some days the joints are 
dislocated, when the skull is fastened to a rafter beneath the 
floor of the dwelling, and the remaining bones are WTapped up 
in some roughly-made matting, and similarly suspended. When 
their dead are buried, a grave is dug close to the house ; and 
among the Koitapu, occasionally underneath. A circle of stones 
is then formed, 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, from which half-a- 
dozen sticks, 4 feet long, verge inwards, meeting at the top, 
upon which arc hung all the earthly possessions of deceased, 
excepting tlie most valued body-ornaments. 

Marriage . — The number of wives a Motu has is only limited 
to the amount of his riches ; but notwithstanding this, it is quite 
the excej)tiou for a man to have more than one wife ; and none 
that I am aware of have more than three. In Ilema it is not 
uncommon for a chief to possess as many as ten wives, but the 
Motu women raise such strong objections, that the men gene- 
rally submit with a good grace. One case happened while I 
was in their country which illustrates the truth of this state- 
ment, wherein a man having, against his wife’s wishes, married 
again, she, in retaliation, destroyed his plantation, and blood- 
shed would probably have been the consequence had not the 
natives, armed with clubs and spears, prevented it. On that 
occasion the women, also armed with impromptu logs of wood 
and stout poles, took a leading part ; their shrill voices being 
heard above the excited tones of the men. Few men over 
twenty years of age remain single, and both sexes are nearly 
equally represented, though, as a rule, their progeny is not 
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numerous. Some of the younger women are remarkably 
pretty; but after matrimony they soon lose their beauty, and 
when old their features become wizened and unattractive. 
The men carry their age better, but the oldest would scarcely 
exceed sixty years. The following articles, or some equivalent 
for any among them that he does not possess, are necessary to 
induce a father to part with his daughter in matrimony to the 
donor : 1 dog’s-teeth necklace, or dodom ; 1 pearl shell, or 
mairi ; 1 pig, or hiiruma ; 1 nassa-shell necklace, or tauiau (6 
folds) ; 1 stone tomakawk, or ila ; 1 w'hite cone-shell armlet, or 
toia ; 1 spear, or io ; and 2 women’s girdles, or rarais^ made 
from the sago-palm, and coloured. 

Native Money , — This is represented by articles of barter, 
which differ in value among the various tribes, depending upon 
their appreciation of, or requirements for, such commodities. 
Small red beads, how^ever, are universally prized ; while the 
value of blue and white ones is poorly estimated by them in 
comparison. The former of these, and tobacco, constitute the 
most convenient trade for general purposes among the Motu, 
Koiari, Koitapu, and Ilema. The Koiari grow' their ow n ; but 
the strong European tobacco is much preferred by them, never- 
theless. The Maiva were no smokers until wdthin a few' months 
ago, although situated betw'een two peoples who indulge in 
that habit to a considerable extent ; w hile the Kirapuno use it 
in a less degree than the Motu. Pearl-shells are held in hio-h 
estimation by the coast-tribes, who work them into chest-orna- 
ments, but the mountaineers have no use for them. Those to 
the north are particularly fond of this article, and will some- 
times give a canoe in exchange. Hatchets, knives, and look- 
ing-glasses are sought after by all ; fish-hooks are used only by 
the Koro (Yule Island), and a few' Maiva natives ; while Turkey- 
red and matches are highly valued by the latter people, as well 
as by the mountaineers. Necklaces, or dodoms, made from the 
eye-teeth of dogs, are so prized by the Motus, that offers of 
several pearl-shells for one were alw'ays refused; these teeth 
would no doubt be good trade. Salt is an almost indispensable 
present to take when travelling inland, being considered by the 
Koiari as one of their greatest luxuries ; so that those who come 
to meet the trading-canoes, or lakatois, often return w ith several 
bamboos full of sea-w ater. 

Weapons , — While the bow and arrow^ is the war-weapon of 
the Papuan and Kulkuliga, the spear, or m, is almost wholly 
employed by the Papua-Malay, both in war and in the chase. 
Pows and arrows brought from Ilema are nevertheless some- 
times found in their houses. The spear used is made of coco- 
nut wood, 9 feet long, and usually barbed near the point the 
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'thickest part heiug at the centre of gravity. Tht'V are not 
poisoned like the war-arrovs of the darker race, who steep them 
into the putrid carcass of a victim, and the workmanship is 
'very inferior. The Koiari, however, show considerable skill in 
their manufacture. The 31otu use a shield, or Jcesi, made of 
iiat wood, partially covered with wicker-worlc, 2 feet 6 inches 
long, with circular top and bottom, and having the sides con- 
cave. On the inner side is a handle, by which it is held in 
the left hand, nhile the spear is thrown with the right. The 
shield, or rana, of the Ilema is of the same length, the wood 
being shaped like the section of an egg, and ornamented with 
red, white, and black devices. Owing to the different sort of 
weapon used by that tribe, a niche is cut in the top to allow 
the left arm to pass over it for holding the bow, while a sling 
■to sustain it is passed round the shoulder. Stone clubs, or 
gcilii, and tomahawks, or ila, are universal. They are made 
Irom green stone found in the interior. The clubs of the Koiari 
are sometimes star-shaped, much time and patience evidently 
'being bestowed upon t em. The more common ones in use are 
hammered and grouua into the shape of a flat round plate, 
fl inches diameter, sharpened at the periphery, and generally 
bedecked with feathers. Those of the llenia form a solid 
oval ball, roughened on the surlace. Wooden clubs and bone 
daggers, from the cassowary, complete the chief weapons used 
by the various tribes I have mentioned. 

Press and Ornaments. — The men’s ordinary dress consists of 
a plain band, or tsi^ of tappa-cloth, 1 inch wide, strapped tightly 
round the waist, one end of which is then passed down the back 
beneath the body, and fastened up in front. This applies to all 
the tribes except the Kirapuno, w ho usually wear stained yellow^ 
belts, ornamented with black devices, allowing the ends thereof 
to hang down. On special occasions a stitf bark-belt, or kava, 
nearly 3 inches wide, is worn over this, laced up injuriously 
tight.* Armlets w’oven from the fibre of the paiidanus-leaf are 
similarly worn, literally bruising the flesh beneatli. A necklace 
of nassa-shells ground down and strung together is commonly 
worn. Before dances they paint the face with streaks by means 
of a rose-coloured lime, or any gorgeous colour they can obtain 
for that purpose. This lime is fomid on the mainland opposite 
Boro (Yule Island), and is eaten in small quantities with the 
betel-nut. They likewise wear hea<l-dr esses of bird-of-paradise 
(Paradisea raggiana) feathers, and those of other gay birds, wdiile 
the variegated leaves of the croton, sweet-smelling herbs, and 


* 1 have kno^Ml a boy’.N \vais>t contrticted by this incan^ to a prth of only 
1 ft. 0 in., while liis 2 inclics above and below, bulged out to 2 ft. 4 in. 
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the single hibiscus, are frequently placed behind the armlets or 
upon the head. Ojuaments from the shell, Tridacna gigas^ 
ground off by constant friction ^\ith a piece of flint, resembling 
a pair of horns, are Avorn, passed through the septum of the 
nose. White shelharmlets from the species Turhiuidie are much 
valued. The ears are pierced, and among the northern tribes 
the lobe is artificially elongated, carrying leaf ear-tubes IJ inch 
diameter. The Koitapu men can be easily distinguished by 
wearing a headclotb, or veribota^ which covers the back part of 
the hair, being bound round by a lieadlace, or rentUxa, of kan- 
garoo-teeth. The Koiari wear similar clothes, but they are 
much less common among them. A small bag of fine network 
is usually worn by the Koiari, containing their lime, ndi, betel, 
far a, a pungent leaf, hari, and a long berry slightly rough on 
the exterior, called iiroto, possessing a peculiarly spicy and 
aromatic flavour. Ripe chilies, or mnara, of remarkably fine 
growth, are also made up into head-ornaments by that mountain- 
people. 

The Avomen’s ordinary dress consists of a fringe girdle, or 
rami, 15 inches deep, made from the pai danns-leaf, completely 
encircling the loins. The same sort of dress is, I believe, found 
common in all parts of New Guinea, but a superior one is also 
characteristic of the Peninsula. These are principally made 
at Kapatsi (ne ar Maiiumanu), from the sago-palm leaf, which is 
torn into fine shreds, formed into small bunches, and then 
doubled over into tassels, each one being tied round near the 
bend. They are afterwards dyed a cIIow, and also of a brownish- 
red, when a hundred are threaded compactly upon a string, 
and the fringe cut to a becoming length. Excepting the head- 
dresses, their remaining ornaments resemble those Avorn by the 
men, but the ears and neck are more profusely decorated. 
With certain trifling variations, the coast Avomen* dress much 
alike, but those of the interior haA^e feAver ornamentations, and 
some of them, I remarked, wore netted vests. The difference 
in climate is no doubt found to necessitate this addition to their 
attire. 

Tattooing is common in the Peninsula, e'^pecially anion^ the 
vomen. The body, legs, and arms, are usually decorated %vith 
black devices in great profusion, and the face less so, and the 
character of such ornamentations usually changes Avith each 
tiibe. The flesh is first painted, and then pricked over Avith a 
sago-palm thorn, as the sufferer lies upon a board placed on the 
beach. The chaiacter in Axgue among the Motu has not a dis- 
similar appearance to the inscriptions of the Egyptians. The 
bodies ot the men are often untattooed ; but an heroic deed 
entitles a man to the distinguished privilege of striping his 
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forehead, tliough being, as a rule, neither a courageous nor 
warlike people, these honourable badges are few. 

Amusements, — Excepting while the Motu canoes are absent on 
their trading-v^oyages, dances, or mavarus, are almost of nightly 
occurrence among the unmarried of both sexes. They takr 
place on the beach in front of the chiefs house, commencing at 
dusk and sometimes continuing until dawn, more particularly 
so durinix the few nights folio wing the safe return of their friends 
and relations. Moonlight nights are preferred, as no lire or 
other artificial light is burnt at such times. The dances vary 
in character, but all are conducted vith order and propriety. 
On great occasions the children seat themselves around a 
cleared space, while the grown-up men and women stand 
behind to witness the performance ; and the chief with some of 
his friends look on from the verandah of his house. Each 
man carries a drum ; all accompany the sound by a monotonous 
chant, keeping wonderful time vith their bodies as they go 
through a series of figures like those of a quadrille. Etiquette 
forbids the married people from taking part in these recrea- 
tions. None of the Kirapuno women are, however, allowed to 
dance ; but the dances of the married and single men are 
charmingly graceful and pleasing. Each carries a drum, which 
he sways from side to side, or above the head, accompanying 
it by the voice and the movement of the limbs, the evolutions 
employed resembling those of a ballet. The Motu are very 
fond of singing, and vhen in their canoes, their voices, mel- 
lowed by distance, may be frequently heard. 

On the completion of tln ir trading, canoe-regattas are held. 
The canoes, or lahatois, are usually made of three large canoes 
bound firmly together, side by side, each fitted with square sails 
set between two masts, or an (dlijdical one. In order to correctly 
test the sailing powers of each, a circle of half-a-mile radius is 
indicated. During these trials there is much merry-making, 
and the winner receives the congratulations of the less fortunate. 
M hile the lahatois are away, the children make models and 
hold liliputian regattas among themselves. A custom, uni- 
versally respected, prohibits a man from entering a house of a 
woman whose husband is absent ; hence, of whatever colour she 
may be, she feels perfectly secure, A few of the children have 
small bow’s and arrows to amuse them; others, whips, which 
they are very foud of cracking ; and the babies are given a few 
sea-shells to play with. The latter are carried on the arm or in 
net-bags, hiapasy which at other times are often suspended with 
the contents to a beam beneath the verandah and rocked to and 
fro. All these tribes are fond of public speaking, which com- 
mences after sundown and lasts far into the night ; but the 
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women do not, as a rule, take any part, unless the point at issue 
is one of iirireney or unusual interest. 

Zoology, d;e.— The only mammals found in the Eastern Penin- 
sula are a species of kangaroo, considerably smaller than 

that of Australia, and exceedingly plentiful ; the pig, which is 
fre(^uentlv kept in a domesticated state by the natives, and, 
when wild, usually inhabits the river-banks ; the dog, resembling 
the Australian dingo in its peculiar yelp, found in every village ; 
the flying squirrel,^ bandicoot, rat, opossum, and cuseus. The 
opossum^is very rare in the neighbourhood of Anuapata, if not 
in the whole Peninsula, but I procured one male specimen. 
The cuscus is found at llema, and further north, in consider- 
able quantities. Keptiles become more numerous as the low 
land to the west of the Gulf is approached, only one being 
seen during our travels inland. Insects and land-shells are 
plentiful in the neighbourhood of Eoro (Yule Island), but the 
latter scarcely exist in the vicinity of Anuapata, and the 
former are scarce. Birds are numerous ; and I obtained, 
through my collectors, about 150 different species, some of 
which, it is believed, are quite new. These, with some mar- 
supials and other interesting specimens of natural history, as 
well as curiosities, will, I am led to believe, not be without 
some scientific value, although their collection was quite of 
secondary consideration, and will assist in enlarging my private 
museum in Leicester. 

Flow^ers are very scarce ; but orchids, lilies, jasmine, hibiscus, 
and a few' flowering trees, are found here and there ; but, for 
want of carrying power, I was unfortunately prevented from 
obtaining specimens. 

Colonisation . — Having given a few leading characteristics 
concerning the Eastern Peninsula of Xew Guinea, and those of 
its people with wdiom I came in contact during a three months’ 
residence in that country, I Avould take the liberty to conclude 
by a few words respecting its colonisation. 

The climate of a country proposed to be annexed may exer- 
cise an important influence in guiding any decision respectino- 
it. I have already given certain statistics which are not en^ 
couraging, but the deaths alluded to, it will be noticed, are 
confined to the coloured natives of Polynesia. They having 
resided longer in the Peninsula than any white man, such a 
result would be natural, but the percentage is enormous. I am 
inclined to think, nevertheless, that Europeans can withstand 
the fatal effects of tropical illnesses caused by change of loca- 
tion better than most dark races, and that, consequently, in 
localities wliore the latter die the former might only have a 
passing illness. But although the climate of its coast cannot 
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be called liealtliy, that of the mountain-tops further inland 
y'ould, I feel convinced, be found otherwise, and it is there 
principally where the labours of the cultivator would be best 
repaid. But even along the sea-coast I do not think that much 
need be feared so long as proper precautions are taken in the 
manner alluded to elsewhere. The west of the Gulf is decidedly 
unhealthy, though high and healthy localities may perhaps be 
found 200 or COO miles in the interior, by means of the Fly 
River, and due north of the Gulf at a considerably less distance, 
but these remain to be proved. 

So far as trading is concerned, it is certain that the natives 
have at present no article the export of w'hich would offer suffi- 
cient inducements to tempt any Colonising Company to settle on 
the Peninsula with a pecuniary motive in view'. Tortoiseshell 
does exist, but I shoukl doubt if there w as so much as half-a- 
ton weight in the entire area. Precious minerals may, and pro- 
bably do exist among the high mountains to the north ; but 
gold is quite unknown to the natives, and no signs of any W'ere 
met with by my party. Ebony and sandal-wood hkewise 
remain to be discovered ; while some of the finest timber in the 
world is only waiting for hands to work it in the south of 
Australia. The land would have to be purchased from the 
natives ; and any refusal to sell to such a Company Avould pro- 
bably lead to serious consequences, and change their present 
feelings into those of hostility. From numerous inquiries, and 
my owm observations, I believe that pearl-shell, if found at all 
to the west of the Gulf, will not be found in sufficient quantities 
to pay ; while tripang (htclie-de~mer), though found on the reefs 
to the south, is not over-abundant. 

That the inhabitants themselves are sufficiently intelligent to 
wish for further enlightenment I quite believe, but to effect 
this change too much care cannot be exercised. Any large or 
sudden influx, without its motive being perfectly understood^ 
would either be resisted, or else drive the inhabitants from their 
own homes and plantations into the interior, only to result in 
their extermination, like that steadily taking place among the 
aborigines of Australia, Such a system as that referred to 
among a superior and not unfriendly race must, at all events, 
be avoided, for her inhabitants are already too few'. Of all 
modes of colonisation among an untutored people, I conceive 
that to be the best which is attained by peaceable means ; that 
w hich raises them into a sphere of contentedness and usefulness ; 
which, while not permitting insubordination, yet exercises 
gentleness ; which, though governing, yet allows her subjects — 
whether black or white — to have an interest in that govern- 
ment. It has been contended that the Dutch system is one of 
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oppression, if not of slavery ; but I am unable to see that either 
of these exists in a government which obliges an indolent people, 
even though at first against their will, to become tillers of the 
soil, whereby they are created useful members of society, find 
themselves more contented, possess better liomes, and all are 
lenejiied. Such is the case with eighteen millions of Javanese ; 
and a system that can accomplish this end is not one to be 
lightly regarded. 


l\.~Extractsfrom a Diary of a Tour iu Khorassan, and Notes 
on the Eastern ATburz Tract. By Captain the lion. G. C. 
Napier, 

(Communicated by tlie India (Jdfici;,) 
lUecuU January iltli, ISTiJ.] 

Diaky.— 3nl, 1874. Gnihek to Kanimer, 23 //u7es.— From 
Teheran or Gulliek there is, besides the route skirting the 
mountains usually taken by troops and caravans for stiarud 
and Mash-had, an alternative route running parallel to it, but 
considerably more to the north. This is said to be a rouo-h 
and difficult road, but, maintaining as it does a much hio-lTer 
level, is preferable in summer. ” 

Starting from Teheran or Gulhek, the summer-quarters of 
the British Legation, a village path leads across the lower 
undulations of the Alburz Mountains, a fertile tract known as 
the Shamranat. 4 here nas still snow on the mountains and 
many copious streams traversed the plain. The most strikino- 
feature of this tract is the marked contrast between the laud 
within and out of reach of water. A space of a few feet only 
intervenes between the most luxuriant vegetation, an undei-- 
growth of rank grass, clover, vetches, forest trees, and trees 
laden with fruit, and a barren, hard, dry, soil, hearin<^ only a 
scanty crop of thistles. This contrast lends to the wardens and 
hamlets scattered over the hill-skirts half their beauti' or rather 
half their charm. At a distance of about lb miles is the hamlet 
ofSurkh-hissar, distant from Teheran 12 miles. Thence there are 
two roads, one due east, crossing the Jajarud stream by a ford- 
the other bending north-east over the spur dividing the Sham- 
ranat from the Jajarud Yalley. There is: an easy ascent of 
700 feet in 41 miles, and a steep descent of 800 feet in 2 miles 
to the stream, winch is spanned by a solid stone bridge of four 
m-ches, beyond which is a causeway of a few feet in width cross- 
ing the flood-bed. Three miles below the bridge is a shootm<r. 
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lodge of the Shah’s, below that point the str<\i!u divides into 
numerous channels, and shortly distributes its waters into the 
canals of the neighbouring portion of the plain of Veramin. 
From the bridge the route passes east up a narrow’ glen to the 
hamlet of Ivaminer, the first stage. Bare brown liills of gravel 
and alluvium shut in the glen and hamlet with its few patches 
of corn. Notwithstanding an elevation of r>200 feet, the ther- 
f inometer showed a temperature of 9o^ in the shade at midday. 
\ At night it fell to 53^ 

4tt. To Giliard, 23 niihs . — Leaving Kammer the road winds 
east up a narrow glen which shortly widens out, showing a little 
cultivation and low hills on both sides. In four miles an eleva- 
tion is gained beyond which extends a wide undulating plateau 
extending for 18 miles east, and 12 to 15 in width; bounding 
it on the north are the lower spurs of the Albiirz, backed 
by the high rocky ridge seamed with snow’. To the south the 
plateau foils aw'ay to a valley in which flows a small stream 
from Demavend, beyond is the long, dark barren ridge of Kara- 
gatch, of considerable height, se])arating the plateau from the 
plains and the caravan route. Two small perennial streams 
traverse the plateau, the first known as the Bumahind End, 
with a hamlet of that name on its banks ; the second as the 
Eud-Hind. Both support considerable extents of cultivation 
and large gardens. On the Eud-Hind stream is the tine 
village of Siahbund, the population of which are Kurds trans- 
planted by one of the 8hahs, ]u*obably )Shah Abbass the Great ; 
there are also other scattered villages and hamlets of Kurds, 
W’ho are all Crown tenants. The soil is good and liglit-looking 
alluvium mixed with gravel, with a fair covering of rough 
grass and wild flowers. In the more barren parts gravel pre- 
dominates, and a hard, dark sandstone crops out. The wheat 
and^ barley were light and poor-looking with no straw, but the 
grain is said to bo large and the yield an average of 25 to 30 
fold. A constant supply of w’ater, however, is required to raise 
even wheat and barley, and this fine tract, with a most deliglit- 
ful climate, and a snn n5t oppressively hot even at midday in 
July, is incapable of supporting a population. Tliere are also 
no such evidences as exist in the south of Persia of the water 
supply and irrigated area having been in former times greater 
than at present. The east end of the plateau is broken by a 
projecting spur of tlie main range, from the crest of which a 
fine view is obtained over the wide, open valley of Demavend. 
The Peak of Demavend on the north towers grandly above the 
lower ridges, from a gap in which issues a green line of gardens ; 
this gap spreads out to a couple of miles in width where tra- 
versed by the road, thence bending westw\\rd it contracts, and 
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finally disappears behind the long slopes of the plateau bound- 
ing the valley to the south. Eastwards a barren slope undu- 
lates gently to the sky-line, dotted with but a few* green spots- 
of cultivation. The large village of Demavend, lying to the^ 
north of the road, is hidden by gardens and tall groves _ of 
poplar; it has 400 to 500 houses all inhabited, for the famine 
was only slightly felt. The population is said to have actually 
increased by immigration, and this is testified by the appearance 
of the valley, which is fully cultivated ; there is not the usual 
margin of land thrown out of cultivation. 

ioth, Saidahad, 21 miles . — Leaving Giliard the road runs 
east across the valley of Demavend, passing the little stream of 
that name by a good stone bridge, and thence on for 20 miles 
through the fertile village lands of Ain-i-Yerzan, Jaghun, and 
Sarbundan to Saidabacl, where the plateau ends abruptly. 
This plateau is a continuation of the Bumahind tract already 
described, but has greater width, a more level surface, and a 
better supply of water. Its soil is a fine alluvium with little 
sand or gravel, and of considerable fertility, producing besides 
heavy crops of wheat and barley, maize, pulses, castor-oil, and 
cotton. There are seven fine villages, the ibur above mentioned, 
and Ab-i-Sard, Mazinak, Bagh-i-Shah. One of the smallest, 
Ain-i-Verzan, pays 60 kharwars of grain, and 120 Tomans 
nominal revenue per annum ; besides furnishing 50 men to the 
regiment of Teheran. One-half of the village is held in free 
grants by Syuds. This assessment, though apparently trifling, 
is really high in comparison with that of similar villages in 
other parts, and indicates a great fertility. AVith assistance 
in digging wells and water- courses, other parts of the plateau 
might be brought under cultivation, and would rival in pi’o- 
duction and in beauty the most favoured tracts of south-eastern 
Europe. AA4th a good road over the mountains, a large po}>u- 
lation might be supported, without fear of famine, by the 
surplus grain produce of Mazanderan, and their more scanty 
lands and water be devoted to the production of cotton, tobacco, 
fruits, wine, and other valuable staples of foreign and internal 
trade. 

Ain-i-Yerzan, overshadowed by lofty mountain-ridges seamed 
with snow', w ith its avenues of poplars, and green fields watered bv 
a stream dashing down to the rock-strewn hill-skirt in one white 
line of cascades, and neat mosque with w'hite octagonal spire 
showing over the green boughs of elm and sycamore, mif>ht com- 
pare with any village in the Tyrol or the Swiss Alps. ^In spite 
of its elevation, the winter on the plateau is said to be scarcely 
more severe than in the lowlands ; snow* fallint^ to a p-rcnV 
depth, but melting quickly. ^ 
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On tlie hill-side above Saidabad was the camp of a party of 
nomads of Turkish origin, but now Shiahs, of the sect known 
as the Ali Illahi. Their belief is that Ali, the nephew of the 
prophet, was God incarnate. Tliey appeared to have no notion 
of the origin of this doctrine, and said that “ everybody be- 
lieved the same f the tents, made of black goat’s-hair woven 
in strips, were supported by a number of short sticks placed 
at any angle ; though frail-looking, they are said to give good 
protection against both wind and rain : the women of the 
party were unveiled, and made no show of hiding their faces. 
They were hard at work making kwat,” a sour cheese of sheep 
and goats’ milk churned in a leatliern bag. In winter these 
tribes descend to the lowlands camping on the outskirts of 
some large village, where they barter their kwat ” for other 
necessaries. 

^th. To Finiz KiiJi, 30 miles. — Crossing the valley into which 
the Demavend Plateau falls with a steep scarp, the route to 
Firuz Kuh, the next stage, leads up a narrow gorge with rocky 
liills on both sides ; over a green plateau for a short distance, 
and thence down a wild, rugged glen to the banks of the Deli 
Chai, a small stream flowing into the plain of Yeramin. The 
Deli Chai, or mad stream,’’ flows through a picturesque valley 
enclosed by lofty mountains of grand outline, throwing out 
bold, rocky spurs of slate and sandstone. The cliffs alternate 
with green slopes covered with cypress and jhmiper. On the 
bank of the stream was a camp of a party of villagers from 
Aeramin, spending the summer in the mountains, with their 
flocks and herds and families, while their crops were being 
cut by hired hands. The usual laborious process of churning 
kwat was going on ; the men of the party seated and doing 
the womens work of spinning. From the Deli Chai a good 
path leads over a very rough tract of country for 14 miles to 
the Nimrud, a large stream flowing into the Yeramin plain. 
Across the Nimrud is the plateau of Firuz Kuh, green and 
fertile, traversed by the Sowa Ghee, a small stream with 
marshy^ banks. The village of Firuz Kuh is situated on the 
south side of the plateau at a point where this stream enters a 
rocky gorge shut in by two opposing cliffs of limestone 300 to 
400 teet in height, and surmounted with the ruins of an ancient 
fortress, said to have been built by Alexander the Great. The 
village has 500 houses, many of which were, however, emptied 
by the famine. At Sowa Ghee, a village six or eight miles 
higher up the stream, are said to be some rock inscriptions. 
Through Firuz Kuh lies the main post-road to Mazandaran. 
It is now much used by caravans taking rice, timber, and 
charcoal to the capital, but must shortly be superseded by 
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tbe Shahs new road further west down the valley of the 
Haraz. 

7th, To Giir Safd, 18 miles , — From the east a small stream, 
known as the Gur Safid, flows into the Firiiz Kuh Plateau 
and joins the Sowa Ghi, the united streams then flowing south. 
The route lies directly up this stream. The Firuz ftateaii^ 
thus plentifully watered, produces very large crops of grain. 
The whole of the north-east portion of the plain, known as the 
Julgah-i-Katalan is under cultivation, and there is ample room 
for extension. I heard the common complaint of scarcity of 
hands to till the soil. The lower part of the glen of the Gur 
Safid is a perfect gem, and it would be no easy task to find 
its match in any country. Fine crops of wheat in full ear 
extended along its whole length reaching to the foot of the hills, 
and covering every available foot of ground. The fields are 
separated only by low banks covered with blue corn-flower, 
larkspur, and tulips ; every spare strip a parterre, Avith a carpet 
of short, close, green turf. The two villages in the glen, Shah 
Dell and Kamad, are buried in groves of poplar, elm, and ash. 
The hill-slopes are barren, but their barrenness serves but to 
enhance the freshness of the verdure they enclose. Opposite 
to the last-named village the stream makes a sharp bend to the 
north, passing through a narrow gorge shut in by high clifis, 
on the ledges of which are a few* gnarled stumps of cypress. 
The gorge is not more than 100 yards in length ; the clife on 
either side, 300 feet in height, are formed of a light-coloured 
limestone, different from any of the surrounding rocks. They 
have the appearance of having been forced into their present 
position by volcanic action. Beyond the gorge, and near its 
mouth, are the ruins of an old fort, built entirely of red sand- 
stone, on a low hill of the same rock. Thence the valley 
Avidens, and continues with varying width for 10 miles to Gur 
Saild, a grazing-ground of a nomadic tribe which Avinters in 
the plain of Lemnun. It is extensively cultivated, and affords 
rich pasturage. Every little glen had its camp of black tents. 
Both men and women were Avell clothed, the latter unveiled 
and wearing a good deal of jew^ellery in the shape of strino-s of 
gold coins and beads. The tents were spread with felts and home- 
made carpets, and appeared clean and weather-proof. Cattle 
horses, and large flocks of sheep grazed on the marshy nastnrPQ 
and on the hill-slopes. The tribe pay no revenue, giviL only 
a small percentage of their young men to the Shah’s army 
Jth To Kliing 20^ Gur Safid tlie route follows 

the valley to its head, and thence, crossing a narrow, low ridw 
passes into the vallev or plateau of Jash, so named from "an 
old domed tower saul to have been built by a Guebre kin- 
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xue tower is octagonal, 20 feet high, and very massive. There 
were no carvings or inscriptions. From the Jash Valley the 
road leads across a rough iiiily tract of country into the basin 
of a small stream flowing from the east to a pass leading down 
to 3Ia2andaran, known as the Aiiaseran Pass, and said to be 
very roiigli and difficult; following the stream to its source, 
a stuep ascent leads on to the plateau of Khiug, an elevated 
tract, supported by a great spur, running out fron the Xezwar 
Peak of Alburz into the plain near Lenman or Lemnun. Both 
the Jash A allev and the plateau of Anaseran are cultivated in 
parts, and the wheat-crops wore tine: the wholo area is, how- 
ever, insigniticaiit. The enclosing hills showed nothing but 
soft rucks, sand'^tone conglomerates, gravel, and shah*, but in 
the l)L*d of the Khing stream were many boulders and pebbles 
VI granite, quartz, and other older formations. 

The plateau of Xhing is a good sjiecirnen of the summer 
quarters of the nomads, with an elevation of 0400 feet, and 
open to every bn eze, it has a perfect climate. The sun’s rays, 
even at midday in summer, were not too powerful. There is a 
j>ereniiial spring of good water, sufficient not only for countless 
fioeks and herds of cattle, but also to water several miles of 
rich pasture winding through gn3eii uplands, which rise in easy 
undulations for nnuiy miles on eithca- side. 

To Budhar, 13 7nilc ><. — Descending from the 'Khing 
Plateau, the track, reduced to a mere foot-path, crosses the glen 
of Daz-garrah, which drains into plains near Damghan. The 
level bottom of the glen, having a length of about mile 
and a breadth of half a mile, is well watered and cultivated. 
It ends in a narrow defile, with high precipices on either side, a 
perfect natural fortress. 

On an overhanging spur is a picturesque Imanzadah, with a 
group of weather-beaten cypress. Crossing a spur the route 
enters the valley of Khing Khurrah, the lower portion of which 
is cultivated, the upper covered with fine rich pasture, on which 
were grazing several good brood-mares, and a herd of fine heavy 
short-horned black cattle, as superior to the ordinary horned 
beasts of the East as the rich grass, in which they stood knee- 
deep, is to the bare pastures of lower elevations. 

Following this valley for several miles a picturesque defile is 
entered, the track winding down througli it, overhung by high 
rocky spurs, well clothed w ith cypress and juniper ; after leaving 
the pass, the stream turns down >vest towards Mazandaran, 
through a gap in the main range, and is joined by a tributary 
brook from the plateau of Kudbar, a fertile pasture of 5 or 6 
miles in length, and a little less in width, enclosed by spurs of 
the outer chain. 
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Vltli, To Husainahad, 21 miles , — From the Kudbar Plateau 
the route into the valley of Fowlad Mohalla crosses a high spur 
of the main range, which is connected at this point with the 
outer range. From the crest of the spur the whole southern 
mass of the Alburz, clothed from summit to base with dense 
forest, was visible. A sea of white clouds hid the skirts of the 
range and the Caspian. Kear the crest commenced the forest, 
at tirst a few stunted oaks, lower down masses of beech, maple, 
oak, and other deciduous trees, growing to a great height and 
girth; no conifers or evergreens were to be seen. Scattered 
through this forest, which extends in many places to the sea, 
are a few villages inhabited during the summer only by shep- 
herds and their wives, who are employed in preparing ‘‘ kwat ’’ 
for winter consumption. The milk, that of sheep and goats 
only, is collected in large iron vessels, Avarmed and left to stand 
till thickened into a sour mass of curds, and then churned in a 
wooden cylinder, 8 feet high, perforated for the escape of the 
water. The cheese when turned out is cut up into small cubes. 
It has a bitter taste, which, however, it is said to lose after beino- 
kept for a month or two. ^ 


Descending from the crest of the range, the route passes into 
the^ plain of Fowlad 31ohalla, in an easterly direction. The 
plain stretches for 35 miles, bending west at its further end, and 
closed by barren spurs, through which it drains into the Damo^han 
Plain. With an eastern exposure it has also a sterile soil, im- 
precated for the most part with salt. The stream of water 
flowing through it, and the water of all the kanats, is brackish. 
Fowlad Mohalla is a large village of 200 houses, lying miles 
from the foot of the pass ; it has a good stretch of cultivation 
watered by a few small brooks from the glens of the main 
range. Four miles below the village is a fine pasture with a 
spring of drinkable water. From this point the soil of the 
centre of the valley changes from gravel to a light, porous 
spongy alluvium, through which any water reaching the surface 
sinks so deep as to form a treacherous quicksand, dry on the 
surface, but unable to bear the weight of a laden mule and mrfh 
deep. The hills on either side of the valley reach its level in 
low easy spurs of white and red marls and clav, much seamed 

^ T- ai-e lined 

With dwarf tamarisk and various snecies of m i * i- 

the „t the soil. ThoSgreo^'S^^y' 

may safely be presumed that salt exists in lar^e quantitiS’in 
tlie_ mountems, trom the upper crust of which thp^ ,n?l If 
basin has been washed. From Fowlad Moliall^i 
a spring with a small garden but no habitation ? 

15 mile, without vi,I.rg„ 0 , c„,tiX!;:'ri“Jiirstrwato 
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ill one place only. A mile from Hiisainabad, on a spur of red 
sandstone, is the village of Surkhdeh of 100 houses, at the 
mouth of a pass leading to Sari, the chief tow n of Mazandaran. 

IWi. To C^ismeh-'i-AIi, IGJ miles , — From Husainabad Spring 
to Chasmeh-i-Ali, a distance of 16 miles, there is no village. 
The plain becomes, if possible, more barren than before ; and 
the aspect of the enclosing mountains more forbidding. The 
soil changes from the light spongy loam of the upper part of 
the valley to gravel and sand, the surface strewed with boulders 
and large pebbles. A mile from Chasmeh-i-Ali, the barren hills 
close in and conceal it and the village of Astana from view. 
Passing between the enclosing spurs and across the salt-stream 
which is left flowing east, the route turns north-east towards a 
depression above which the tree-tops of Astana and of the holy 
spring shortly become visible. The spring, enclosed by a wall 
and shaded by a grove of fine plane and poplar trees, lies in a 
hollow about a mile north of the village (Astana). Below it is 
a pretty camping-ground, in a grove of willow, walnut, and elm 
trees, through w hich flow^s a stream of pure crater which it feeds. 
The utter desolation of the valley above the green oasis w^atered 
by the stream is most striking, and fully accounts for, if it does 
not justify, the local belief in the miraculous origin of the 
spring. 

14rt. CJtasmeh-i-Ah '. — Visited the spring which had been the 
previous day occupied and enclosed by the camp of some ladies, 
the property of a Governor in Mazandaran. It is chiefly re- 
markable for the great A^olume of w’ater that issues froni one 
point, and the complete sterility of the valley and surrounding 
mountains from which it is presumably fed. The discharge at 
the spring-head w as found to be, at a rough calculation, 100 cubic 
feet per second. The water is perfectly pure, having apparently 
no naatter in suspension ; but it is credited w ith some healing pro- 
perties, and is said to be especially efficacious in all skin-diseases. 
-Possibly the persons wdio resort to it would find the springs of 
their own villages equally so, if more freely resorted to. 

The stratum from wffiich the spring issues is a conglomerate 
of gravel, with some large angular boulders of limestone, pos- 
sibly brought to the spot at some very remote period ; no other 
rock is visible. A large tank, shaded by a fine plane-tree, is 
filled from the spring and contains a number of tench, said to 
be sacred, but, as I found, not difficult to land with a silver 
hook. A building erected by the Shah on the edge of the tank, 
might, if not occupied by some of the pious fraternity of tramps 
usually to be found hanging about such places, be available 
for any European traveller who chose to pay a small sum, and 
would be a most pleasant lodging in the summer. 
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Being at the junction of one of the main trade-routes from 
Mazandaran and Astra bad to Shahrud and Damghan, and a 
route much used by pilgrims bound to Mash-had, the spring is 
visited yearly by large numbers of travellers, who usually halt 
a day to bathe in the stream and pay their respects to the local 
idol, a mark which those who are so inclined believe is the im- 
pression of the foot of xVli ; the foot-print has been very neatly 
carved out of a block of stone, and is protected by a wooden 
railing from too close an inspection. 

The village of Astana, though watered only by the salt- 
stream, has fine gardens, trees, and corn-fields ; it is beauti- 
fully situated in a green basin, shut in on three sides, by barren 
precipitous heights. 

Saivur, 23^ iniles . — There being still some days to spare 
before the departure of the convoy to Mazenan, I determined to 
march with a light camp over the Shamsherbur Pass, reputed 
by some to be the ancient Caspim Pylee, into Mazandaran, and 
back to Shahrood by the main road from the sea, over the 
Chachalyan Pass, a detour giving two additional marches, and 
enabling me to see the passes on the direct road from the sea 
to the plains of Persia. 

Leaving Chasmeli-i-Ali, the route follows the windings of a 
green, fertile vulley, with fine crops of wheat and barley, to 
the village of Chardeh, or the Four Villages.’^ The first of 
these, Kelatch, is prettily situated bet\Aeen two white chalk 
spurs on the south slope of the mountains. The remaining 
two (one situated higher, having been abandoned since the 
famine) lie at the extreme head of the valley, buried in dense 
orchards and groves of tall poplars; overhung by the two 
rugged peaks of the Shah Kuh Eange, known as the Plash 
Zindan ; they present the most perfect picture of a flourishing 
Alpine village. The three villages contain about 400 houses, 
and furnish a contingent of 300 men to the Damghan Eegiment. 
There are a few mosques and a bath, and a public bakery, a 
great economiser of time, for each peasant is not, as in India, 
employed for hours in baldng his oun bread. Situated as the 
village is on one of the main trade-routes, large numbers of 
mules are kept, and can readily be obtained by travellers at 
short notice. 


From Chardeh the road rises over easy slopes to a pass 
known as the Sar-i-Halala, thence over wide, ^rreen plateaW 
and through a short defile to the Tung-i-Shamsherbur, a curious 
natural passage between two perpendicular strata of limestone 
as smooth as a wall, and of 20 to 30 feet in height. The softer 
strata between and on each side of the limestone have apparently 
been worn away by the action of weather. The passage is 150 
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yards long, with an average width of about 18 feet. A little 
stream and the path liiids an exit through a natural gap, 14 
feet wide, and nearly meeting overhead. There can be little 
doubt that this is the pass known as the Caspian Gates, or 
Caspian Straits. The detile below shortly widens out and the 
road improves. At the foot of the slope is the green glen of 
Eussoo, with the orchards and poplar-groves of a once flourish- 
ing village of that name opening on to the Sawur pastures — a 
wide, marshy plain, enclosed by mountains clad with fore&ts of 
oak and elm Nawand "'j. In every lateral glen was a straight 
line marking an old water-channel, and the terraced fields lay 
abandoned. I was informed that there were in former days 
d2 villages in the ‘'Uuluk’' of Sawur, which has now only 
seven. The cause of this depopulation, my informant could 
not tell me. It was, I think, on his tongue to say misgovern- 
ment,— the usual cry ; but, being a Ivet khuda,” or headman, 
and not knowing luy relations with the powers, prudence dic- 
tated silence on that score. Decrease of rainfall was only half 
admitted. Last winters snowlall so favourable for the crops in 
the low lands, was too severe to please the farmers in these 
liigher tracts. 

16/A and 17 tJi * — Halted at Sawur, 

To Asp Neza, lo4 miles * — Moved camp to Asp Xe;^a, 
a pasture-ground vith a little cultivation, on the banks of a 
stream of that name, and on the main caravan-route between 
the sea and Shahrud. 

19 ^ A Halt . — Ascended the peak known as Jehan Xumah, or 
“ World Shower,” 8900 feet, the highest point between the ridge 
of Shah Kiih and Nezwar, far away to the west, the highest 
point of the range save Demavend. From the summit, when 
turned, the main chain w as visible ; to the west, the lofty forest- 
clad ridge, throwing out endless buttress-like spurs towards the 
coast ; to the north, the coast of the Caspian and the silver line 
of the Eiver Gurgan. The passes leading to Shahrud appeared 
like deep ditches in a level green field, so wide and flat are 
the plateaux above and skirting them. The mountain itself 
IS formed entirely of sandstone and limestone, ^Yithout a trace 
of volcanic rock. The slopes are clothed with a thick forest of 
oak. The branches of every tree and bush on the ridge in- 
clined to the south, showing the direction of the prevailing 
wind, which, bearing with it dense clouds of vapour from the 
sea, keeps the northern face of the mountains bathed in 
moisture. 

20^A To Shahrud, 19^ miles.— Marched to Sliahrud. From 
the Asp Neza the route to Shahrud, following up the course 
of the stream, passes into a narrow defile, known as the Tang-i- 
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Lutlian, overhung by stupendous walls of limestone rock. The 
strata, everywhere violently contorted and in many parts ver- 
tical, have their exposed ridges worn into the most fantastic 
slopes. 

Though presenting no great difficulties to the passage of guns 
and carts, such a defile could not be attempted by any force not 
strong enough to hold the hill-tops on either side. Clearing 
the defile the hills recede slightly, and the road continues up 
stream, passing occasional small patches of wheat and barley, 
to the foot of the Shah Kuh Eange, where in a deep hollow lies 
the village of Shahkuhpain. Around the sides of the hollow 
are terraced wheat -fields, extending far up the mountain-slope. 
The village has 40 houses, and ample supplies for a small 
party. The village of Shahkah Bala, lying about two miles to 


the north on a spur, has 60 houses and a great extent of good 
land. It is supposed to be the highest inhabited point in Persia, 
and is probably 7800 to 8000 feet. Both villages lie under the 
shadow of the high ridge, bearing the local name of Shahkuh- 
Ghokshan. This ridge, rising at Chasmeh-i-Ali and attaining a 
height of 13,000 to 14,000 feet, runs about due east and Most, 
and falls away into the plain of Shahrud ; unlike most of the 
highest points of the range, it has a sharp serrated ridge, 
with a sheer face to the north, in the hollows of which large 
beds of snow lie all through the summer — an unfortunate 
proximity for the people of 8^hahkuh, who have to keep the 
Governor of Astrabad supplied with it at the rate of three loads 
per house per month ; of this they complained loudly. At 
^Shahkuh Bala there are said to be seams of coal, never worked. 
The lower spurs of Shah Kuh are composed almost entirely of 
clay, chalk, and conglomerate. 

21st. Task (Task ). — From Shah Kuh, descending again to the 
stream and following it for a few miles, the defile narrows, and 
is at one point enclosed by hills of pure white chalk, clav 
and sand. The face of the spurs was much worn by weathm* 
and their formation exposed. The thickness, strike, and dip uf 
successive strata down to the level of the valley might be ac- 
curately measured. These seams of coal and coal mixed with 
clay were visible at various elevations. One bed of blue clav 
cut away by the stream, showed a seam of good coal which 
might be worked from the surface. The people of Shah Kuh 
apppr not to know the use of the mineral, and had never 
A\orked it; but I found that at Tasb, a few miles off flO or 
there was a mine which had been worked for some time the 
coal being carried to Gez to supply the Eussian steamers. The 
working of the mine had ceased with the demand, the steamS 
being supplied from some nearer source, or usiua « BakTST^ 
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fpetroleiim). Following this stream to its head, the road crosses 
the Chalehalyan Pass, 86U0 feet, over an tdevated open spur of 
Shah Kub, and descends a stream kno^\n as the (Taadab above, 
and the Abd-Tasli lower down, to the junction of the main road 
and ttdegraph-line to Astrabad, where is a pood cainpinp-ground 
half a mile from the village of Tasb. The village of Tash, a 
mere hamlet of 40 honse<, lies high up on the mountain. The 
people were formerlv ^ubject to constant incursions of tlie Tur- 
komans ; but for now tliirty years have been at peace. 

'22nd, To Shahrud, mihs. — Marched down the defile of 

the Ab-i-Tash, the hills oprning and getting more barren at 
every step. At about 5 miles the defile opens on to a wide plain 
enclosed by mountains utterly barren and destitute of vegeta- 
tion. Traversing this plain, which is without villages and 
sweet water (the Ab-i-Tash being rendered brackish by a tribu- 
tary from the south), the road enters the Shahrud Bostam 
Idain which extends eastwards to the desert, scarcely broken ]>y 
the last undulations of the Alburz. There are many large vil- 
lages on the plain, all walled and surrounde d w ith watch-towers, 
but the state of these defences shows that the need for them 
has passed. It is now' eleven years since a Turkoman has been 
seen on the plain save in the guise of a peaceful trader. Turn- 
ing south from Bostam the road passes between low rocky hills 
to Shahrud, wdiich lies on the hill-skirt imbedded in gardens, 
groves, and vineyards. The town of about SOU houses is en- 
closed by a weak wall, without towers or flanking defence. The 
heat in tents was great, but fur more bearable than a similar 
temperature in India. 

2'6rd, Halted at Shahrud. [The section of the 

author’s route from Shahrud to ]\Iash-had, having often been 
described before, is omitted.] 

Sf'2)femher 2ijth, — Obtained the necessary order for guards 
to accompany me to Ivalat, a district in the mountains north 
of Mash-had. The Khan of Kalat-i-nadiri is the medium of 
communication between the Khorassan Government and the 
Turkomans of 3[erv. 

27th. Eardth, 24 milts. — Left Mash-had for Kalat-i-nadiri at 
1I‘30, and, traversing the valley of 3Iash-had in a northerly direc- 
tion, crossed the Kashaf Bud by a good bridge known as the Pul- 
i-Shah. The Kashaf End or Abi Jlash-had flows from the Chas- 
meh-i-Gelas, a small lake near Chenaran, and collecting the 
drainage of the Mash-had Valley passes out east by the gorge 
known as Akderband to the Piil-i-Khatum where it joins the 
Ab-i-Herat. Below Mash-had the water becomes brackish from 
the contributions of some small tributaries draining the lower 
spurs of the Khelat range. The Pul-i-Shah is wide and solidly 
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built, and looks quite out of proportion to the insip^ilicaut 
stream it sj^ans. The streams of Persia are, or have been, for 
the most part well bridged, but the same apparent disproportion 
between the water-way allowed and the size of the streams is 
everywhere observable. The Persians like the Spaniards (after 
the old Peninsula ” joke) appear to have sold their water to 
pay for the bridges. But in both countries the necessity for 
the ju'ecaution is obvious. Both are for the most part treeless, 
with steep slopes and a spasmodic rainfall, and are thence liable 
to very sudden and violent floods. 

From the Kashaf Bud the ground gradually rises for 12 or 
14 miles to the foot of the hills, and the route, following up a 
small stream, passes the valley of Eehzau and xVndarukh and 
enters a narrow gorge known as the Darband-i-Kardeh. The 
gorge is shut in by a high mountain formed of immense tabular 
masses of metamorphic rock of a compact crystalline texture of 
dark-grey colour Avith many veins of quartz. On entering the 
hills the outer slopes are seen to be formed of conglomerate, 
weathered down to easy slopes. Under this is a stratum of slate ; 
further on, the spurs are crowned Avith regular layers of stratifled 
rock, detached masses of which coA'er the slopes and are piled 
up at their foot. These Avere for the most part a hard limestone 
formed of a mass of shells and a fossil substance apparently 
black coral. The shells Avere of various forms, but I observe no 
nummulites. The metamorphic rocks Avould appear to have 
been forced by some convulsion of nature through these over- 
lying strata, and form a high outer barrier of inaccessible crags 
rising to a^ height of 1000 to 1500 feet aboA^e the hill-skirts. 
After clearing the gorges the track enters an open valley, at the 
head of Avhich lies the small village of Ivardeh. I Avas received 
and hospitably entertained by Eahin Ivhan of Cholie, the OAvner 
of tAvelve villages in this and adjoining valleys. The villages 
are inhabited by Kurds and Turks, formerly a wild laAvless set 
but noAv in better order. They furnish forty horsemen for the 
protection of the border. 


28^/i. Kardeh, 28 miles . — Left Kardeh folloAving the Kardeh 
stream through rugged tortuous defiles to a glen in which it 
rises among the spurs of a high rocky range, the main chain of 
this branch of Alburz. The peaks of this chain present a most 
picturesque appearance, the strata of a hard grey limestone are 
tor the most part on edge, and rise in sharp iao-o-ed teeth to 
haght of 6000 or 7000 feel or 1000 to 500 feeuK™ tto ge.« J 
level of the moimtam. Vegetation is very scant, the only tree 
growing wild IS a cypress or juniper {Juniperus exceha) common 
to all parts of the Alburz that are beyond the reach of the moist 
breezes of the Caspian. AA ith a stunted scanty growth this tree 
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lias a form of colour exactly suited to the barren rocks on which 
it grows. The gnarled and twisted trunk and grey spreading 
branches clinging to the face of a S[)ur eliif or crowning a rocky 
pinnacle give a linishing touch to t lie wild and desolate picture 
presented by the liiirher glens of Albiirz, tlie bare dry skeleton 
of a mountain range, lieyond the small hamlet of Aul, 7 or 
S miles from Kardeli, oiia cliam^e block of crystalline liin-.-tone, 
talleii from an overhanging clift\ is an inscription in Arabic and 
Persian, dating from the \var UW of the Hejira and recording a 
victory of ^lohamad Shaibani, the Usbeg conqueror of Bok- 
hara, over the unbelievers whom we may presume to be the 
I^ersian Shiahs. 

On a scarped rork closing in the valley in front are the ruins of 
an old fort. Following an eastern branch i>f tlie valley, in which 
the Kardeh stream i‘ise<, the route crosses the central ridge by 
an exceedingly bte(q) and bad path, ami drops at once into the 
' glen of Wardeli whieli drains to the Turkoman plain. In the 
centre of the glen, surround(Hl by a few poor-looking wheat- 
tields, is the hamlet of twenty houses. The peo])le are Turks, 
and live by grazing large flocks of sheep and goats ; for their 
tields, produce at all times light ciops, and often nothing. IShut 
in by high mountains except to the north-east, with an eleva- 
tion of 7000 feet, and a ])oor stony soil, it is surprising that any 
population should be abh‘ to subsist, but the Ivalat valleys, 
those on the north and liiglier })art of the range, are said to 
have a population of 8 000 or 10,000, and have in former time^ 
taxed the whole powers of the most powerful ruler of Ivhorassaii 
to subdue them. 

29th. Kalat, 22\ ra'Es. — From WarJeli to Kalat is a distance 
of about 22 miles. Tlie track, a good bridle-path, leads for some 
miles E.N.E. over low^ undulating hills of coloured clays and 
shales wdth a lair covering herbage fit for pasture, and then 
descends north dowm a narrow* glen, rugged and wild, and pic- 
turesque beyond description. Uii one side steep slopes of purple, 
green, and brilliantly red clay and marls, with high projecting 
buttresses of sandstone, scantily chdhed with fine specimens 
of juniper; on the other, peaks and crags of slate and limestones, 
the strata inclined and sending out into the glen steep spurs, 
presenting often an unbroken sheet of rock for 1000 feet, with a 
sharp edge and distinct serrated outline. .Dense thickets of the 
•^'Zerish,’’ or barbeiry, with crimson leaves and berries, lined the 
water-course. Following the stream along a rough boulder- 
strewn path for 5 or 0 miles to its junction with a fine stream 
flowing from the w’est, a narrow pass, giving passage through 
the first rocky barrier of Kalat, is entered. In places there is 
scarcely room for more than one horse to pass, and the track is 
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carried from boulder to boulder in the bed of the stream across- 
very frail shaky-looking temporary bridges. Clearing the pass 
an open, barren, and desolate-looking valley is reached, bounded 
on the nortli by the south portion of the natural bounding-wall 
of Kelat, — a ridge of rock, running nearly east and west in a 
straight line with unbroken level summit, below which for about 
300 feet is a natural scarp of dark-brown rock, falling away to 
the level of the valley in steep slopes and spurs of sandstones 
and coloured marls : only one gap was visible in the whole line, 
and this, though apparently inaccessible, had been carefully 
closed up with a stone wall. Skirting the line of the natural 
glacis of this fortification for 4 or 5 miles, the road leads into 
a narrow defile known as the Darband-i-Argliunshah, by which 
the stream gains access through the rocky barrier to the plateau 
of Kalat. In the centre and narrowest part of the defile a new 
gateway was being built, in apparently purposeless imitation of 
Sfadir's gates which have been sw^ept away by successive floods. 
Nadir’s intention in closing up the gaps in the rocky barrier of 
Kelat was clearly to make it a stronghold for his descendants, 
who might, with this safe retreat and the wealth of plundered 
Delhi at command, have at least a fair start in tlie scramble for 
power in Khorassan and Persia, that he well knew would ensue 
on his death. 


Passing through the gate^yay, I found a guard of Persian Sir- 
baz drawn up. They were, if possible, more ragged than their 
comrades at Mash-had, having been without relief and w ithout 
pay or clothing for six months. The men looked sickly and 
worn out ; they have heavy duty, and the w^ater of the stream is 
said to be unwholesome. I noticed that, in spite of a swift cur- 
rent, the gravel bed was covered with a coating of green weed, 
by which the water w as slightly coloured ; possibly it may derive 
from this some injurious qualities. The remains of a covered 
water-course constructed by Nadir are still visible outside the 
Arghunshah gate. It carried the w ater of a spring, 5 or 6 miles 
distant, into the village Arghunshah. Like all other of his works, 
of which traces remain on the plateau, it was built solidly and 
well, and meant to last. From the gateway the road led under 
the walls of a small round fort, showing a couple of gun« 
through the village of Arghunshah and down a green fertile 
valley with a good stretch of rice-cultivation, to the Khan’s 
house m the v.lla-e of Gio Gunbaz. An old red sandstone 
tower, fluted with hall-columns of the same stone, and hand- 
somely decorated with carvings in blind arches, well executed, 
built by Nadir for his descendants, has been repaired by the 
Jlhan, and contains his family. 

ZQth. Kuht.—i he Chief of Kalat came in to-day from the 
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Atak, where he had been detained by a slight brush with some 
Ihirkomans from whom his men had taken two prisoners ; one of 
these w^as a Kalat man, wlio had deserted to the enemy and 
served them as a guide. His fate was sealed. The Chief is a 
fine-looking old man, quite above the average of his country- 
men, intelligent, and with a rare thirst for knowledge. He has 
taught himself to read English, Frencli, and Kussian, and is 
oxceeilingly well informed in geograpliy and the history of his 
own and the neighbouring countries, and well up in contem- 
porary events in India, Afghanistan, and Khiva. 

Octobtr 2nd. Ealaf , — Kode up the hills to the north-west of 
Gio Gunbaz to see the ruins ot Nadir’s palace, and a fine view, 
said to be commanded by a high point of the barrier. A narrow 
path ascending 1200 feet, winding up and round steep spurs 
composed at base of red sandstone, then to the summit of lime- 
stone, the lower strata hard, and showing only minute particles 
of shells, the upper 100 feet soft, and composed almost entirely 
of fossils, gr\ phoea,” with which the surface was strewn, led on 
to an open cultivated plateau, on which stood the Imarat-i- 
Nadiri, Nadir’s palace or house ; for the ruins looked more like 
those of a section of a suburban village than of an Eastern 
monarch’s palace. The site was well chosen, and commanded a 
fine view' over hill and plain. The whole extent of the natural 
barrier and enclosure of Kalat, witii its plateau, mountains, and 
deep precipitous gorges, was visible, while to the north the 
maze-like ramifications of the low er spurs of the chain fall aw’ay 
into the Atak and the vast desert of the Turkomans, which 
extends in an unbroken expanse to the horizon. The ruins 
themselves are singularly uninteresting; they consist of a line 
of rectangular enclosures, the largest of which, known as the 
Hi wan Khana, is about GO feet square. The outer walls of 
stone and lime, the inner of brick. There being no springs on 
the plateau, and it being impossible to get a supply by wells, a 
line of domed * had been constructed in the glen leading down 
from a hill on the w'est side of the barrier, and the water carried 
by a covered aqueduct across the undulating plateau for about 
a mile to the buildings. Only one village, which has literally 
risen on the ruins of the palace, stands on the plateau. They 
have wells, which are slightly brackish, and reservoirs. The 
cultivation is entirely dependent on rain, but a good crop is 
generally obtained. 

4it]i . — Heceived visits from Baba Sirdar, a Tekkeh Turkoman 
of Merv, a man of some influence, and the Khan. There has 
evidently been a great change in the habits and mode of life of 


in original. 
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the Merrees at least. Large gardens have been planted, the 
young trees being brought from Bokhara across the steppes in 
winter, the only season it was found they could be kept alive. 
In two or three years the trees bear abundantly. Tlie ealthier 
men have houses and also the strangers, a few merchants from 
Bokhara, a few from Mash-had, and some others. Wine, formerly 
unknown to the Turkomans, has been introduced, but appears 
to bo sparingly and moderately used. A large quantity of 
brandy eaptui’cd from a caravan was at once condemned by the 
“Istians"’ (priests), and the casks emptied on the sand. The 
distance by which the 3Ierv settlements are separated from 
their nearest neighbours contributes largely to this work of 
civilisation, if the change from a nomadic life to a settled one 
mav be so termed, for it ensures the isolation produced bv 
recent events. The submission of Kliiva and Bokhara has 
severed the ties which bound them to the Usbeg dynasties, 
while immense waterless deserts stretch between them and the 
Yomuts and Chandors. They are thus, as it were, driven back 
on themselves and shut in by the desert on a fertile oasis, which 
they have not much temptation to leave. Fear of Russia 
restricts their u andering far for plunder in the direction of the 
Oxus, while the necessity of conciliating the ruler of Herat has 
restricted their operations in that direction. The Persian 
border has been and is still an open field to the Turkoman 
raids, and their predatory instincts are thus, to a certain extent, 
encouraged and kept alive, but the influence of Persia has been, 
nevertheless, not altogether unsalutary. It is by her that the 
Turkomans have first been induced to settle at all and to attach 
themselves to the land. It has aluays been the policy of the 
best of the rulers of Ehorassan (the Asaf-Dowlah and the 
Hissam-i-Sultanah have done more than others) to encouraize 
any such inclination, by granting lands and conciliating the 
Chiefs with presents; though none of the settlements planted 
at various times in the Atak and the Sarakhs Plain have been 
maintained long, there can be no doubt their good influence is 
not lost, and that the present changes taking place at Merv* 
may be directly traced to the example thus set, the new aspira- 
tions aroused, and the new wants created. I gathered also from 
my visitors that there was an improvement in the moral tone of 
public opinion in the “ obahs.” Robbery and murder are not 
altogether so respectable occupations as ^they were ; the prin- 
cipal men of the tribes never or rarely join a plunderino- expedi- 
tion pure and simple. Against an enemy they, of course all 
combine ; but it is now admitted, as it never was before that 
plunder is contrary to their religion and to morality. There 
are foiiileen or fifteen leaders (duzabashis), men of no influence 
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who are profe^ional robbers, have each distinct beats, and are 
joined in their expeditions by the idlers of the tribe. If these 
men were taken in hand and employed, the whole tribe would 
settle down to peaceful pursuits. 

6rt. To Warcleh , — Marched to Wardeh by the route already 
described. 

Itli . — Halted at AYardeh and ascended the Karadagh Moun- 
tain, the last higli peak of the great eastern branch of Alburz. 
The summit of the peak has an elevation of 7870 feet, and 
commands a fine view of the plain of Sejend, and of the eastern 
ramifications of the chain, as far nearly as the Herat Kiver on 
the one hand, and of Mash-had on the other. Snow lately fallen 
was lying on the mountains and on all the highest points of the 
range. The Atak and the desert were spread out like a map 
700U feet below. Each bend of the nnmcrous small streams 
flowing into the Atak, and the belts of cultivation following 
their courses for many miles through tlie sandy plains, were 
visible, and told a tale of increased security from hostile 
visitations. 

8tJi, 9th, and 10th. — Eeturnedto ^lash-had by a route already 
described. 

16/// and 17///. — Applied to the Governor for an order to the 
Chief of Bujnurd, directing him to give me a sufficient guard 
to enable me to reach Astrabad by the shortest route, viz., 
across the Gurgan Plain, and, as I had anticipated, found all 
kinds of objections and difficulties raised. An order directing 
the Chief to give me a guard by that route, if it were safe, was 
offered, but was obviously of no use. As a reference to Teheran 
uould have involved a delay of twenty or twenty-five days, and 
I was not sure to what extent Mr. Thomson woiild be [)repared 
to support me in requiring safe conduct by that route, I decided 
that it would be inadvisable to wait, and determined to go to 
Bujnurd and trust to obtaining a guard from the “Eelkhanee ’’ 
if possible. 

21s/. Mash-had to Kazunabad, 12 /niles , — Marched at 4 p.m. 
for Kazimabad ; leaving the Balakhyaban Gate north-west at 
5 miles, passed the caravanserai and fort of Bahrabad. The 
heavy rain of the last two days had done little to injure the 
road. The country also showed little water, and where it was 
much intersected by kanats the surface was absolutely dry. 
The most strking feature of a Persian landscape, the contrast 
between the verdure and fertility of the cultivated ground, and 
the extreme barrenness of the untilled ground around the cul- 
tivation is, to a great extent, though the cause is not at a 
distance apparent, due to these “kanats” which thoroughly 
desiccate all the ground along their courses, and, converging 
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towards the village area, deliver the accumulated moisture of 
the surrouuding tracts into one central oasis, a magic circle 
of fertility. The courses of thirty or forty kanats, marked by 
little moimds formed of earth from the ^vells and gallery, may 
be seen radiating from the lands of one village, and each of 
these will give an average minimum discharge of 120 cubic feet 
of water (at a rough calculation) per minute. Their cost, 
allowing an average length of miles, and taking the usual 
calculation of 10 tomans or rupees 10, as the cost of one well, and 
length of shaft of 10 feet depth and 60 feet length respectively, 
will amount to 2000 rupees. This is, however, only the first 
cost. The care and labour required to keep in working order 
such a length of tunnel running through a light porous soil 
may be easily imagined. It is often necessary to support the 
tunnel, this being effected very ingeniously by short lengths of 
earthenware-pipe shaped in the most approved fashion. The 
mouths of the wells are also often lined and covered. I had 
the opportunity en route of watching the process of clearing 
some of these watercourses, this being always done carefully 
after heavy rain. One slip and obstruction of the waterway 
often, I was told, causing the abandonment of a whole line of 
kanat, the water rising behind the slip bursting the shaft and 
destroying the wells. 

Kazimabad is a small village of now fifteen houses ; before 
the famine it numbered thirty-five, and before the siege of 
Mash-had it was a considerable place. 

22/i(?. Kazimabad to Gunabad, 14 miles . — Marched to Gun- 
abad, visiting en route the ruins of Tus. From Kazimabad 
the ruins lie 4 or 4^ miles deee north. The road or track 
crossed an undulating cultivated tract, sloping gently down to 
the Kashif road, while it passes by a good stone bridge of the 
usual saddle-backed construction. Embankment and abutment 
are saved at the expense of convenience, and two steep ramps, 
paved with round boulders, form a serious impediment to traffic, 
especially in wet weather. 

There is little of interest either in the ruins or history of the 
city of Tus. The first view of the ruins from the rising ground 
south of the stream was striking, but the effect was due chiefly 
to landscape and sky. A long sweep of barren, yellow upland, 
rising from the stream, stretched away for many miles, and met 
the dark, lowering clouds, that entirely hid the northern moun- 
tain chain from sight. In the foreground the stream rolled 
swollen and turbid, under the quaint, high-backed bridge' 
while the long line of wall, and the rampart of tlie old fort' 
or ‘‘ ark,’^ and the great central building, the Nakara Khan, or 
watch-tower, stood out in strong relief against a dark back- 
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ground of saturated ‘^plough/’ Lnder otLer conditions of 
weather, the tii>t impulse would have been to turn away disap- 
pointed ; but there was an attraction in tlie harmony of the desola- 
tion above and around. The ruins are those of a city built very 
shortly after the Arab conquest of Ivhorassau. They answer 
exactly to the descriptions of the ruined cities of Seistau, with 
the same arched roofs, the same bricks, the same high ramparts 
and deep ditches. 

There is noth in cr indicating an origin prior to Maliomedun- 
ism, thougii the Sassanian coins offered lor sale in 3Iash-had are 
said to be found here. 

I was fortunate enough to hear on the spot the correct legend 
regarding the desertion of Tii'j, though several times devastated 
by tlie iiordes of Turan. Tus was still a line city when the 
Caliph ilamiiii hims<*lf struck a death-blow to its existence. 
The liapless Imam Eeza, })oisoiied by his order, was buried in 
a humble grave near the villages of Novvglian and feunnabad, 
12 miles south of the city; his body was thrown into a ‘"sardah,” 
or reservoir, wliich was built up, leaving a small arched room 
as a shelter for passing travellers. For many years the grave 
remained unnoticed and uneared for, and might have so re- 
mained to this (lay but for au accident, in which my informant 
plainly s^iw the huger of Providence. A deer, hunted by a party 
of Turkomans, took refuge in the arclnvay, and was plied by them 
with arrows till their whole stock was exhausted; but, strange 
to relate, remained unhurt, while the arrows sank deep into the 
solid stonework, a visible evidence ot the miracle that had been 
wrought. The story w'as noised abroad, and the grave visited 
by many people from all parts of Khorassau. The Governor of 
Tiis ordered his owm remains to bo buried there and a tomb to 
be built. From that day the village of Sunnabad increased, 
the inhabitants of Tiis moving over to the new settlement, 
probably finding that it was better to remove at once to the 
spot that fashion required they should be buried in. 

An inspection of the site of Tiis shows very plainly, firstly, 
that it was of comparatively very small extent ; secondly, that 
it was built to order, aud was not a chance accumulation of 
population ; the lines of the old walls marking a nearly perfect 
rectangular figure, wfith a length of 2 miles (roughly) and wfidth 
of one. In the exact centre is a large and even imposing look- 
ing mass of ruins, known as the Nakarakhana,” or alarm- 
house, consisting of a central dome of not less than 80 feet in 
length, with arched wings or porticoes projecting on the four sides. 
The form of the arches and masonry are distinctly Arab, and, 
though not quite of the usual construction, it is likely that the 
building was a mosque. The name Nakarakhana ’’ has pro- 
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bably been given by the later Turk population of the valley, 
for the “ Nakara,” the great battle-drum, was a purely Tartar 
institution. 

The ark has a wide, deep ditch and rampart, 60 or 70 feet 
high. In the interior is a high keep, surrounded also with a 
ditch, and giving a good command even over the high rampart ; 
the outer line lorming a square of about 300 yards a-side. At 
the south and north angles of the city walls are remains of 
detached forts, a sort of hanking defence, and the line of dtd/ris 
marking the site of buildings radiating in tolerably regular 
line from the central building. No coins or other relics were 
to be found, and the villagers of the two hamlets occupying 
east and w'est angles of the ruins, Islameya and Shahr-i-Tiis, 
could only point to a low mound as the grave of Ferdusi, 
while of the Kbalif Harun-ur-Eashid they know" nothing. 

A ride of 15 miles from Tiis, over a rather heavy country, 
brought us to Giinabad, a largo village of a hundred houses ; 
one- half the property of the shrine at Mash -had, the other half 
held rent-free by the villagers, who are of Persian origin. 

23rd. Gunabad to Chinaran^ 12 miles , — Between Gunabad 
and Chinaran there is a great change in the aspect of the valley ; 
the villages are smaller and less numerous, and for the most 
part without gardens ; but fine sw’eeps of pasture-land, sloping 
north to the centre of the valley, and watered by numerous 
springs, replace the barren wastes that give such an aspect 
of desolation to the uncultivated, that is, the greater part of 
the lower valley. The difference must be mainly due to the 
decrease in number of kanats, wFich are few and far between, 
but also to the proximity and greater height of the enclosing 
mountains. About midday the sky cleared for the first time, 
and disclosed the snow-covered summits of the mountains, 
now near at hand, for the valley contracts to 12 or 14 miles in 
width. The road is sound and good, traversible for wheeled 
conveyance all along. The soil is chiefly a light alluvium, 
much mixed with gravel, and in places with kunker (nodulated 
limestone), of which there must be large deposits in parts of the 
valley from Mash-had to Chinaran. 

From Gunabad, north-east 4 to 5 miles, is the Chasmeh 
Gilas, a large spring issuing from the foot of a detached spur 
of the northern chain, known as the Kuh-i-Kadkan, and said to 
be the source of the water that flow"s into Mash-had, and is used 
in the service of the shrine. The stream from the spring is, how- 
ever, joined by a larger stream, fed by numerous springs rising 
frona the pasture about Chinaran ; a mile below the village of 
Amirabad, the whole water is drawn off' into a canal, which 
reaches Mash-had divested of all the purity of its original source. 
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Its virtue must, therefore, be solely in imagination. Tlie spring 
and some beautiful pasture, with a short, close turf, stretching 
for a mile on each side of the stream, are the property of the 
Hazrat (or shrine). The size of the basin, which has been 
called by former travellers — probably from hearsay- a lake, 
is disappointing ; but there is no question ot the purity of the 
water: at a depth of 12 or 14 feet every stone at the bottom 
is visible. The discharge of the spring, though only about half 
that of Chasmeh-i-Ali of Sliahrud, is still remarkable ; and the 
more so, that the strata, a dark-blue limestone abo^ e and a purpm 
laminated sandstone below the level ot the source, are inclined, 
the cliff being north and in the contrary direction to the flow of 
the spring. On the other side of the ridge, which has a height 
of from 3U0 to 800 feet, is a broad, uncultivated vidley, sloping 
to the centre, and draining south into the Ivashaf, with numerous 
Springs at about the level of that on the opposite sides. The 
actual source of supply must tlierefore lie high uji in the moun- 
tains to the north, and at least 15 to 20 miles distant. The 
little village of Sard-Chasmeh, adjoining the basin, has a great 
breadth of unirrigated corn-laud, which, the people told me, 
always vields a crop. In good years the return is from ten to 
twenty-five fold, and the grain large^ and good. The mixture of 
disintegrated sandstone rock is sufficient to give its colour to 
the soil; and the same rock is conspicuous at the base of the 
mountain for many miles, with the same condition ot soil. It 
is probable, therefore, that the sandstone, tliough distinctly 
granular, is impermeable, and retains the natural moisture near 
the surface. On the light-coloured alluvium in the centre of 
the valley nothing will gi'ow without rain. Chin a ran is a deso- 
late-looking village of now forty or fifty fiimilies, and about 1000 
souls, for there are many families of men who died during the 
famine, and it is the custom to reckon these as one family with 
the head of the house. An instance was given of four families 
thus clubbed. In the good old times there were vast gardens 
and groves of chinars, of which it is said six only remain. 

I received a visit from the Khan, a feeble old man, full of 
the departed glories of his house. Even till recently the Khan 
had considerable possessions; but constant quarrels with his 
brother so weakened his influence that his neighbours were 
able to deprive him of them piecemeal. 

The family is of the Zafaranlu tribe of Kurds, settled in the 
country by Shah Abbass the Great. After the expulsion of 
the Kurds from the Atak, the Chinaran section of the tribe 
settled in the upper portion of the Mash-had Valley, and founded 
Chinaran. They played a subordinate part in the history of 
the border till the time of Mauresh Khan. This Chief raised 
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himself from the position of a petty feudal baron to the Govern- 
ment of Khorassan, and even at independence. With a weaker 
sovereign than Fateh Ali Shah, it is probable that he would 
have succeeded in separating Khorassan for a time from Persia. 
For forty years he Avas a very unsubmissive vassal. The posses- 
sions of "the tribe then extended up the A^alley as far as Koochan 
and down to Gunabad, 20 miles from Mash-had. 

24^/^. To Radian, 14 miles . — Before leaving Chinaran I rode 
round the walls, which were in as ruinous a state as the interior. 
A high, thin mud wall, with occasional towers, Avas, even in 
former times, the only defence of the toAvn, saving always the 
brave Kurds, Avho must in truth have formed the ramparts 
that baffled the Afghans under Ahmed Shah, and Avithstood 
the attacks of the army of Futh Ali Shah for four months, 
enabling their Chief, Mamesh Khan, in the end to obtain 
good terms. 

The road to Eadkan lies about north from Chinaran for some 
miles across a cultivated plain, with a few villages scattered 
over it, and, clearing these, over fine open pasture-land. Two 
miles from the villages is a large toAver of solid masonry, knoAvn 
as the Med-i-Eadkan. A. similar tower, with the same name, 
stands near the village of Eadkan, on the road from Shahrud 
to Gez, on the Bay of Astrabad. It may be fairly presumed 
that the towers have given their names to the villages, and 
that some clue to their history may be traced in the name. 
Eadkan appears to be neither Turkish nor modern Persian ; it 
is probably some obsolete Avord, indicating the purpose of the 
buildings. * The Cufic inscription under the conical roof of the 
tower is much defaced, especially on the north side, where it 
must be illegible. 

Eadkan is a large Aullage of 500 houses, of the Zafaranlu 
tribe of Kurds, The Khan, the head of the tribe, lives in 
Mash-had ; but had not called upon me. Attached to the “ be- 
luk,” or State, are ten or twelve small villages, also of Zafar- 
anlu. They have fine pastures and ample water. It Avas difficult 
to arrive at any estimate of their numbers ; but, including 
nomads, it may amount to 1500 families, giving a population 
of 7000 to 8000: these include 300 or 400 tents of nomads. 
From Eadkan a road goes to Darehgaz and the Atak, said to be 
the only one practicable for guns. I had proposed taking that 
route; but found it advisable to change my plans. HaAnng 
heard that the Khan of the Bujnurd had been summoned to 
Mash-had, and foreseeing difficulty in getting to Astrabad by the 
Atrak or Gurgan in his absence, 1 determined to march direct 
to Koochan, and there ascertain the Khan’s movements, visit- 
ing Darehgaz if possible. After leaving Chinaran, I rode across 
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t!ie plain south-west to visit the old fort of Amirabad. The fort 
lies in an open plain, with a fair command of the ground 
around. It is, for a Persian work, well-planned, and much 
labour has been expended on it. The ditch is deep and wide, 
and well defended by a short bastion at each angle and in each 
lace, and the ramparts thick, high, and revetted, where necessary, 
^^ith sun-dried bricks. Tiie end of the ramparts forms a rect- 
angular figure, with two long sides and two short, of 400 and 
200 paces respectively. In the interior are numerous buildings, 
still habitable, arranged with much regularity ; the remains of 
casements or vaults for protection against vertical fire are 
visible. Abbass Mirza, in the summer of 1832, took Amir- 
abad, after a siege of six weeks, the loss of wliich (considered 
by the Kurds an impregnable fort) broke the spirit of their 
Chief, Iieza Cooli Khan; and he shortly afterwards sur- 
rendered Kooclian, gave up h!s guns, and dismantled his 
fortifications. 

From Amirabad a long ride of 10 or 12 miles, along a stony, 
monotonous hi 11 -skirt, opened OTit the glen of Akhluraad, up 
uhich a path leads to a village of that name. A fine masonry 
dam, 250 paces in length, 23 in width at top, and 50 feet in 
height, closes the mouth of the glen, and retains the water of a 
small stream from the mountains. Four wells of solid masonry, 
built with the stonework of the dam, provide for the escape of 
flood -water through tunnels at the base. Four miles above the 
dam, through a magnificent mountain gorge, lies the village of 
Akhlumad, situated most picturesquely on the spurs of the 
mountains enclosing the glen. A circle of high cliffs enclose a 
basin, in wliicli lies the village and a great extent of terraced 
vineyard and gardens ; a crag within the basin is cro^\Tied by a 
ruined fort, built by Mamesh Khan of Chinaran. The corn- 
lands lie above the elifts and out of sight of the village. I 
found here a son of Yar Mahomed Khan of Herat, a pensioner of 
the Persian Government, who had an assignment on the vil- 
lage ; he is too young to have any recollection or knowledge, 
save by hearsay, of his father s history and importance, and 
has to all appearance settled clown contentedly on the pittance 
doled out to him, devoid of pride as of ambition. From the 
old Ketkhuda I learnt that the dam below the village was the 
work of Bai Sunjiir, son of Shah Timur, and was no longer 
used, the villages in the plain formerly watered by it having 
been destroyed in the famine. The presence of the young 
Afghan he strongly objected to, for he took, besides his assign- 
ment, a great deal that the Shah could not give him. The 
practice of quartering idle pensioners on a peaceful village 
must be bad for both parties. 
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From Akhlumad to Eadkan, which lies on the opposite or 
north side of the plain, is a distance of 15 miles. 

25tTi. To Jafirabad, 27 miles , — Between Eadkan and Jafir- 
abad is a dry, barren tract, lying betw^een the head springs of 
the Kashaf End, or Ali Mashad, and the Koochan tributary 
of the Atrak. Midway on the march is a stream of water 
from a ‘‘ karez,’' quite brackish. The soil is sandy and unfer- 
tile, growing nothing but salt-plants, thorns, and a few scattered 
bushes of tamarisk. The width of the plain is from 15 to 18 
miles. It slopes gently up to the hills on either side, and to 
within 2 or 3 miles of Jafirabad, where it is broken by undula- 
tions and low ridges thrown out by the mountains on the north. 
In winter, snow lies very deep, and the plain is swept by a cold 
wind from the steppes, known as the ayesh.” Jafirabad is a 
small village of thirty houses of Zafaranlii, Kurds, and Turks^ 
the first in the State of Koochan. The dryness of the climate, 
and the high winds prevalent in the winter and spring, which 
destroy all vegetation not protected by a covering of snow, leave 
the villagers dependent on their wheat-crops. There are no 
gardens and no trees. In the famine years the wheat failed, 
and the village wa^ almost destroyed of families, only thirty 
remaining. 

26th. To Koochan, 18 miles . — From Jafirabad the country 
slopes gently away north and west to the Koochan Stream, which 
rises in the mountains to the north and flows ivest to the Koo- 
chan Plain past Shirwan and thence passes into a narrow defile 
enclosed by high mountains known as the Germekhous, in w hich 
it flows till it reaches the Gurgan Plain. With an undulating 
surface and fertile soil the Koochan Plain bears a very different 
aspect from that lying at the head of the Mash-had Valley ; the 
greater part of it is under cultivation. There are many fine 
villages and numerous camps of the nomadic clans ofZafaranlu. 
Cultivation also extended far up the mountain-slopes, which 
are easy and well covered with soil. Wheat is largely ex- 
ported, and is carried as far as Jahjarm, and occasionally Sharud,. 
Mash-had, and Sabzawar. 

The town of Koochan lies on the north side of the plain and 
south of the stream. Low hills, with round easy slopes, runninf*" 
out from the northern chain, approach to within a mile of the 
walls. On the last mound is a terrace known as the Takh-i- 
Shah (Fath Ali Shali’s tents having been pitched there), from 
which a good view of the town-wall, bazaars, and a great extent 
of enclosing vineyards and gardens is obtained. The town-wall 
is cUlapidated and the ditch tilled in, no attempt having been 
made to restore the defences since they were destroyed by the 
troops of Abbas 3Iirza. The town itself is in a ruinous state, the 
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result of an earthquake which happened two years ago. South 
of the town are the ruins of an old fortified enclosure known as the 
Kurd Muhalla, said to have been the first permanent settle- 
ment made in the country. The Geraili Turks, who held the 
country before the Kurds were imported by Shah Abbas, were 
nomads, and lived, as many of the Kurds do now on these bleak 
mountains, winter^ and summer, in their tents of goat’s hair. 
West of the town a wide, green fertile plain covt^d w ith vil- 
lages stretches for many miles. In summer or late spring the 
landscape would no doubt be a lovely one. In autumn the bare 
low hills and brown ]doughed land and leafless orchards give it 
an appearance of desolation which there is nothing to redeem. 
The Khan being absent in Mash-had, and his son on a plundering 
party, the town was very quiet, and I entered witliout creating 
the usual stir and commotion. Europeans are so seldom seen 
in the Kurd districts that it requires little notice to collect the 
people in the streets and on the house-tops in crowds. The 
crowds are, however, invariably silent and civil, the word 
“ Orus ” passed from moutli to mouth in whispers showing their 
familiarity w ith the name, if not with the nation, 

21th. To KooGJkan. — Koad through the towm and central ba- 
zaar. The town-wulls, or rather their ruins, form a pretty regu- 
lar square of about 1 mile a-side ; they are now much dilapidated. 
Having suffered from the siege, and lately from the earthquake, 
the town itself is more than half in ruins, the result also of the 
earthquake. A large solidly-built Madrassah of masonry that 
was pointed out to me had been damaged beyond repair ; the 
arched roofs liad all fallen in, and with them many feet of the 
walls. The shock must have been terribly violent. No lives 
were lost, as there had for some time before been indications of 
what was coming in the shape of rumblings and slight shocks. The 
neighbouring villages suffered little: one, about I mile east of the 
town, strangely enough, not at all. The central bazaar showed a 
good deal of life, and the shops w ere w ell stocked and respectable- 
looking, but the roadway was the very worst I have ever seen ; 
sloughs of mud and filth many feet deep, covered w ith a couple of 
inches of w^ater, formed a succession of pools along its whole 
length : through these struggled lines of unfortunate donkeys 
breast-deep. The few stones left of the original pavement only 
served as stumbling-blocks in the way of making matters worse. 
During the famine the townspeople suffered, but not to any great 
extent. They are well off as a rule, making money by the sale of 
wheat and fruit in Mash-had. At the worst time flour was 5 krans 
per maund. Tw^o or three hundred people are said to have died of 
hunger. Outside the Mash-had gate a heap of stones was pointed 
out to me as marking the spot on which an unfortunate wietch. 
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driven to cannibalism, had been stoned to death by the people. 
This was said to be a solitary case. The present population is 
reckoned at 1400 ; an exaggerated estimate, I am inclined to 
think, from the size of the town and the extent of the ruins. 
Many families, liowever, still live under tents, not having the 
means to rebuild their houses. A fine stream flows past the 
north side of the town, irrigating the lands on either bank as for 
as Shirwan, and eventually foiling into the Atrak. Koochan 
is noted for its fruits, especially grapes, from wliich a very fair 
nine is made. 

2Sih . — Rode up the Zoibaran Hill, 9 miles north-east of Koo- 
chan. From its summit, 2000 feet above the valley, a good view 
is obtained of Shirwan and the lower course of the stream, and of 
the hilly country between Koochan and thexVtak and Darehgaz. 
Behind the Zoibaran is a plateau known as the Daulat Khana, 
about 12 miles wide, undulating, well cultivated, and drained 
eastward by a deep hollow, in which lie the villages of Daulat 
Khana, Kazimabacl, and six or seven other liamlets. The soil 
of the plateau is excellent, and affords n heat-crops, in ordinary 
years, of not less than ten or fifteen fold. The price of wheat at 
present in these villages is 6 raaunds = 20 seers Indian for a 
kran, a very low rate for Khorassan. The steeper slopes of the 
hills also afford grazing for large flocks of sheep and goats. 
One hamlet of thirty houses that I visited had taken a wheat- 
crop of 5U0 kharwars off the ground, and possessed 600 or 700 
sheep and goats. The jDeojffe grumbled at the amount of re- 
venue taken from them, but it appeared not high ; ten per cent, 
of grain, with two per cent, for expenses of collection, one kran 
per head on the flocks, was the whole demand. Behind the 
Daulat Khana Plateau is a long stretch of low hills, and then a 
high range running from w est to east w ith a succession of peaks 
known as Kuh Chuinli, Kuh Duz, Kuh Kammas, Kuh Ima- 
rut. This range cannot be less than 7000 feet high, and is fairly 
wooded with junipers. Beyond it lies a low range, not visible 
at the foot of which are the Akhal Turkoman Settlements. The 
strata, in all parts where exposed, seem to be violently con- 
torted, bent in double curves, and often on end and perpendicu- 
lar. The rocks are all stratified sandstones and limestones A 
dark-red gritty sandstone I found to contain layers, several 
inches thick, of minute fossil-shells, wKich is, I believe unn^^nol 

29^7^ TaviJ, 24 miles . — Marched from Koochan to ^Tavil on 
the road to Uarehgaz, having heard for certain that the Khan 
of Bujnurd would not leave for Telieran till the 7th or 8th of 
next month (the Mahomedan), i.e., twenty-one days. From 

Td? f is said to be a tributary 

of the Atrak, for a distance of about 10 mUes, the mouth of the 
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defile, from which the stream issues, is reached. Several flourish- 
ing Kurd villages lie on the route, and the land is fertile, well 
tilled, and abundantly watered. Ploughing was going on ac- 
tively; and I noticed the same individual by turns ploughing, 
sowing, and harrowing, after the foshion of the country, i.e,, by 
driving a board to which a pair of bullocks are flistened, and on 
which a stout Kurd flnds what must be anything but easy 
standing, over the open furrows. With a shallow furrow and 
light dry friable soil this primitive metliod is more effectual 
than might be supposed. On the “ Dayraa ” or barani lands 
the seed is sown broadcast and ploughed in. Threshing was 
going on with the ploughing, late rain having delayed the opera- 
tion. Little is grown in this part of the valley save wheat and 
barley. Cotton does not yield Avell, though it is grown ; the 
people attribute this to the cold. Snow lies for four months, 
and the ice bears for two or three weeks at a time. After pass- 
ing two tine villages, Hy Hy and Ciialata. the village Kalla 
lusuf Khan, on the border of Padkan and Koochau, is reached. 
The people, Kurds of the Kywanhi tribe, are a fine-looking set, 
and apparently better oft’ than their neighbours. Forty or fifty 
men came out of the village to offer me entertainment witli 
genuine hospitality, and without, I think, an idea of reward or 
payment. They told me they considered their Khan^s guest 
their guest. The men were all clothed with an under and 
over-coat of brown wool, home-spun trousers of the same 
gathered into the ‘‘ Charrukh,” a gaiter and boot made of one 
J)iece, of goatskin, fastened by a thong passing through holes at 
the heel, instep, and toes. All had the comfortable tall sheep- 
skin cap of the country, mostly brown ; a few of the younger 
men wore white caps contrasting well with their brick-dust com- 
plexions and brown beards. Tliey were short men, but stout 
and well made. I noticed a predominance of blue and hazel 
eyes. Although undoubtedly a Turk or Tartar race, these 
Kurds show nothing of the Mongol type ; their features are 
handsome, regular, eyes full and prominent, and beards ample. 

hen saluting they raised the open band to the forehead with 
head erect and a quick almost military movement, very different 
from the cringing bend of the Irauy and slovenly shuffling 
salute wfith half-closed baud of the Persian Serbaz. 1 told them 
that their country was a much better one than mine, and better 
than any I had seen in Persia, and they readily admitted that 
they were well off. A glance at the group of well-fed, well- 
clothed, ruddy-looking men, and around at the terraced vine- 
yards, the well-stocked orchards, picturesque in vivid autumn- 
tints, and beyond over a long stretch of corn-land, dotted with 
ploughs working lustily, and yellow patches of fresh-threshed 
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grain, and traversed by silver lines of water from the abundant 
stream, made one envious of their lot, and wish that our own 
poor landless serfs had as fair a land in which to live and mul- 
tiply. To crown all its other gifts, this favoured spot is abso- 
lutely secure from Turkoman ravages. East and w^est, for 
many miles, it is protected by an almost impassable range of 
mountains. 

From Kalla Yusuf Khan the valley narrows, and after passing 
the picturesque village of Badkhor of Kywanlu Kurds, the 
road enters a narrow defile and follows it on north-east for 
4 miles. The defile is commanded all along, but the hills are 
easy and of no height. Guns have been taken through by the 
Persians in one of their expeditions against the Tejend Turko- 
mans. On reaching the village of Tavari the defile opens, and 
there is a good stretch of cultivation ^ mile wide and 2 or 3 in 
length ; two streams come in from the low hills on the right, and 
the main stream divides the valley branching west up to the Dau- 
lat-Khaua Plateau and east towards Darehgaz, from which direc- 
tion it receives the Tavil stream, the most distant feeder or 
source of the Atrak. Tavil is a small hamlet of ten houses of 
Kywanlu Kurds. The valley or glen in which it is situated is 
bleak, treeless, and barren, the stream winds through patches of 
yellow marsh in a dull sluggish current, and the hills are mono- 
tonous in outline and colouring, lines of serrated ridge, brown 
and bare, forming a lofty, unbroken, impassable wall, enclosing 
the valley and shutting it out from the world. 

SOth, Chapushhi, 21 miles , — From Tavil to Chapushlu, in 
the plain of Darehgaz, is a march of only 21 miles (roughly 
calculated), but a whole day’s work. Leaving the village of 
Tavil and the valley, the road descends a rocky glen to the 
Maidankhana Pass, 900 feet ; there is then a descent of 1600 feet 
to the Kibkan stream, steep and rough, and thence an ascent 
of 1100 feet to the Allaho Akbar Pass, the first mile very bad 
indeed, and a descent of 3000 feet in 3 miles, and of another 
1000 feet before reaching the plain. This is the road by 
which the Persian guns are said to have been taken when Ma- 
homed Shah made one of his spasmodic attempts to subdue his 
Turkoman neighbours. I have reason to doubt the legend 
though light guns, with plenty of manual labour, may be taken 
^most everywhere The descent from the’ MaldanlSana 
plateau at the head of that pass leads into the northern water- 
shed; a small stream rises in the defile, and flows through a 
cunous natural gap m the main ridge of the north spim of 
Alburz, knmvn as the Derband-i-Kibkan. Beyond the defile is 
an open valley, in which are the hamlets of Derbend and Kib- 
kan, the first Tillage in the State of Darehgaz. In this valley 
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the clan of Afshars, to which belonged Nadir Kuli Beg, shep- 
herd and bandit, afterwards Nadir Shah of Persia, were settled 
by Shah Ismail Seflfavi, who brought them from Azerbijan, 
whither they bad emigrated in the track of Tartar hordes from 
the banks of the Jaxartes. Nadirs house in Maulatabad 
Dastjart, in the plain of Darehgaz, is still standing, and is know n 
to every peasant in the neighbourhood. The Kibkan stream, 
after passing the picturesque little fort of Ivibkan, situated in 
what must have once been a very strong ])osition on an isolated 
hill, flows E.s.E, down a narrow gorge shut in by stupendous 
precipice to the meadows of Abivert, the winter-quarters of 
Nadir’s family. Abivert or Bavert has a local reputation for 
surpassing fertility; melons grown there, I was told, attain a 
weight of 50 lbs., and wheat returned a hundred fold. 

For many years the valley had been uninhabited. Both 
Turkomans and Kurds have settled in it, but found it untenable. 
Its rich harvests were too great a temptation for plundering 
neighbours to withstand. The latest attempt at settlement w as 
only last year, w^hen 1000 families of Alieli Turkomans, im- 
migrants from Khiva, after the Russian occupation, pitched 
their tents there. They were, how'ever, removed by the Khan of 
Darehgaz, who, it appears, feared the alienation of the lands, for 
the new immigrants came as crown tenants. They were removed 
to the lands of Durgana and Kalkhan, in the Atak, beyond 
Darehgaz, in which there are now 3000 families of Turkomans, 
Kurds and Turks paying tribute to the Khan. 

From the Kibkan stream there is a long, stiff climb to the 
summit of the spur and the pass of Allaho Akbar. From the 
crest of the pass is a fine view of the plain of Dahregaz, lying 
3000 feet below. A line of watch-towers along the spur, still 
in good repair, show the precarious tenure on which the fertile 
lands are held. The towers guard every foot-path, and the 
precipitous ridge forms the last refuge of the villagers when 
driven out by an attacking force. Only two years ago, in the 
spring of 1872, a body of, it is said, 3000 Tekkeh horses and 
2000 footmen invaded the valley and chapoued,” or sacked, 
the village of Chapushlu, forcing the gates and carrjdng off 
1500 of the people with all their goods and cattle. The house 
of my host the Khan was their headquarters for some days, 
and still shows signs of their rude occupation. 

The descent from the pass is steep, but over an unusually 
good road, evidently made at some former time, and not the 
mere ordinary track. There is a noticeable alteration in the 
vegetation of the north slopes ; grass takes the place of withered 
thorny herbage, and shrubs appear in the moist glen. The 
plain is green and fertile, and studded with white-walled 
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villages, vineyards, gardens, and groups of chinars in brilliant 
autumn foliage. Tall watch-towers, in good repair, and evi- 
dently in daily use, dot the plain in every direction. 

The village of Chapiishlii is defended by a good wall and 
ditch, enclosing a space of about 500 yards square. The popu- 
lation consists now of 1000 families, mostly of Turkish origin, 
brought over by Nadir from Bokhara. Cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
barley, lucern, and millet are grown, with ev’ery kind of Iruit. 
During the bad famine years there was little scarcity, and there 
were no deaths. The people had crops of grain, though small, 
and a great store of wheat in their houses. 

Slst To Mohamad Bayh, 8 miles — 3Iarched from Chapushlu 
to 31ohamad Bagh, 8 miles, through vineyards, gardens, and 
over a well -cultivated plain. At 4 miles the road passes 
through a gap in a low spur running otit into the plain from 
the east and bending north-east, and down an easy slope to the 
village. From the high ground the plain and village, with a belt 
of two or three miles of grove, garden, and vineyard, looking 
picturesque enougli, though there was nothing in the mud- 
walls and flat roofs to assist nature. An escort of 40 horsemen 
with the Khan’s brother (the Khan himself being absent at 
J\Iash-had) accompanied me more for show than for protection, 
as in ordinary times the plain is safe. The men were fair 
specimens of the border Kurds and Turks, short, light, hardy, 
and excellent riders. Their horses were all goo(l, serviceable 
animals, and one or two remarkably fine. A fine grey, not 
under 17 hands, \\ell shaped, and witli splendid action, was 
ridden in front of the party. He had lately been purchased for 
200/. The Khan of Darehgaz has 800 horse in his pay, and 
always ready for foray or pursuit. They are mounted, armed, 
and paid by the Khan as a condition of tenure of his State. 
I was surprised to find that no more than these 800 men could 
be raised. The villagers have no horses, and the Khan no 
stud. He is entirely dependent on the Turkomans for remounts. 
This is the case also with Koochan. A couple of thousand 
footmen, badly armed with matchlocks, might be raised from 
the villages on an emergency. 

Mohamad Bagh is defended by a strong outer wall on a good 
rampart with a deep and wide ditch. There is an inner line of 
wall with towers. The rampart and ditch are, as usual, deficient 
in flanking defences, but the place is altogether stronger than 
the forts of the country usually are. 

In the afternoon, tlie Khan s brother and son, a good-looking- 
lad of lb, came to visit me. They had been out with a party 
to protect the people of one of the border villages while em- 
ployed in getting in some rice two miles from their villao*e — 
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a fair illustration of the state of insecurity of the country. 
The border villages, those iu the Atak outside the hills, are 
always liable to attack, and it is even unsafe to move before 
sunrise or after sunset on the edge of the plain within the hills, 
for small plundering parties are always lying hidden iu some 
ravine on the look-out for chance cattle cu’ Hocks insufficiently 
protected. At times a large body of Turkomans will scour 
the whole plains, shutting the people up in the forts or driving 
them into the hills. This may happen once every year at least. 
Attah Yar Khan, the present Chief, has a tighter hold on the 
border than his predecessor, and is on better terms with the 
Turkomans ; but he has often to buy off his enemies, and is at 
their mercy if they choose to combine. The Akhal settlements 
can with ease bring 5000 horsemen against any point on the 
border, and supplement these with liOOO or TOOO footmen if 
necessary. 

November Is/. — Rode out ^ith an escort of 40 horsemen to 
visit some of the settlements in tlie Atak. The villages, 
Khairabad, Turan, and Atak, lie a couple of miles from the 
last low range of hills at the mouth of the pass. They are all 
defended by good walls with towers and ditches. A guard of 
armed villagers is kept at the gates, and a watch on the wall 
to guard against surprise, for it has happened that tiie Turko- 
mans have ridden right into a village before the people had 
time to get their arms. Every tield has its tower to give shelter 
against a sudden attack, and the villagers go to their work 
with matchlock and sword, waiting till the sun is well up and 
taking care to get in before sunset. A long line of 50 horse- 
men passed us, each man armed and carrying a couple of bags 
of husked rice slung bcdiind the saddle, so fastened as to be 
cut loose at a moment’s notice. They were thus prepared 
for either light or Tight. The rice-tields are 16 miles down 
the course of a small stream running off the plain of Darehgaz ; 
there are a few towers built for protection, but no fixed settle- 
ment. The crops are as often reaped by the Turkomans as bv 
the lawful owners. This year hardly any attempt has been 
made to interfere with the harvest-work. The people attribute 
this to the Russians, who have given the Turkomans other 
occupation. I found myself usually taken for a Russian, and 
my men were everywhere asked whether I had come to pioneer 
the Russian force that was to finish the business and bring all 
the Turkomans under Russian sway. The poor villagers of 
the Atak would certainly accept Russian rule as a boon if it 
brought with it security from the constant attacks of their 
maurauding neighbours, — a security that their owm Government 
is unable to give them. I w as informed credibly that there was 
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not a house in the 20 Atak villages that had not lost some 
member killed or carried off into hopeless slavery. The price 
for which a man can be ransomed is from 25 to 50 tomans, — a 
sum far beyond the reach of an ordinary villager. 

The Atak villages pay no revenue, but they are valuable as 
an outer line of defence, and serve also to keep the enemy at a 
greater distance. Beyond these to the west are some Turkoman 
camps, which pay a small tribute to the Khan of Darehgaz for 
immunity from attacks, and are useful in furnishing information 
of projected Alamaus,” and in negotiating for the ransom of 
prisoners. 

For the first few miles from the foot of the hills, the soil of 
the Atak is poor and sandy. It is in many parts also saline, 
and covered with saline efflorescence. Further out it becomes 
more fertile. The fertile belt extends from 4 to 5 to 16 and 20 
miles, and is then lost in a sandy Avaste that extends to the 
Caspian and Aral. 

3rc?. Darehgaz Plain . — Kode out to the west of the valley, 
following a small stream flowing from the range dividing 
Koochan from the Atak. There are numerous large villages 
along the course of the stream, the largest from 100 to 150 
houses, with an average of from six to seven souls to each house 
or family; this high average heing evidently due to the fact 
that there had been no losses during the famine. Even with 
large tracts of dayma,'’ or unirrigated land yielding ten to 
fifteen fold crops, and only a small urban population, the pro- 
duce of the plain does not more than suffice for the wants of 
the inhabitants. A small quantity finds its way to Mash-had, 
but scarcely pays for portage over the difficult "mountain-pass. 
An average grain-production of 400 kharwars for every 100 
houses in the valley may be taken as a fair calculation, lea vino- 
a balance of half a kharwar as surplus produce per 100 houses, 
billowing 2000 or 2500 houses as the population of the valley 
the surplus produce would amount to 72,500 kharwars in a 
good season. 

Cultivation in the valley and Atak is capable of an almost 
unlimited increase on unirrigated lands in both, on irrigable 
lands in the latter. A very small quantity of silk is raised 
and some cotton, tobacco, and opium, the latter for home con- 
sumption. A few years ago its use Avas unknoAvn. Now it is 
largely consumed by all classes ; but more especially by the 
Khaus and their followers. During the present month (Kam- 
zan), a month of fastmg the day is always wound up with 
intoxicating doses of he fumes of this drug. In the evening 
I met the Khans brother and a number of Mollahs and Khans, 
visitors from other places. The antiquities of the valley and of 
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Kliorassan were discussed. The famous legend of the giant-tree 
of Tereshez, mentioned in Yule’s ‘ Marco Polo,’ in the author’s 
notes regarding the Arbre Sec or Seal of Polo, was related with 
much exaggeration and amplification. Neither this plain nor 
the neighbouring Atak appear to have been very ancient seats of 
population. The only coins found are said to bear invariably the 
inscription of the Khalifate, and the only building of very great 
antiquity is an Imamzada with an illegible Arabic inscription. 
There are said to be remains of an ancient city of Alivert, but a 
number of gold coins, found there by the Turkomans last year, 
are also said to have been all of the Arab period. The common 
Sassanian coins of Khorassan appear to be unknown as a product 
of the place, though recognised as Suckre coins by the Mollahs. 
As a central point in the battle-ground of Iran and Turan. it is 
perhaps not surprising that the valley, though fertile, should 
have had no settled population. 

4tt. — Three Persian escaped slaves from Bokhara, who liad 
just arrived with a caravan from Merv, came to me in the 
evening. One of them had been captured as a boy, and was 
now returning to his home a grey-bearded man. He had left 
at home a father, brother, and sisters, of whom he had heard 
no news during his long captivity. Another was a soldier of 
the 6th Begiraent of Azerbaijan, who had been captured at the 
time of the defeat of the Hashmat-ud-dowla at Merv. He 
acknowledged with great glee that he had robbed his master 
before escaping, and paid him off many old scores. The third 
was a Syud of Turbut. They were forty days from Bokhara. 

6^ A. — Marched with the Khan s son, and a guard of 100 men, 
to Nowkhandan, a large village lying some miles up the course 
of the Darehgaz stream. 

Nowkhandan is the property of the Khan’s two brothers, 
Syud Mahomed and Mahomed Khan ; it is prettily situated on 
undulating ground between the mountains enclosing the plain 
to the north, and a low ridge that traverses it from east to west. 
On a high circular mound is a mud fort, which contains the 
Khan’s residence, and commands the whole village ; around 
are extensive orchards, groves, and vineyards, extending for 
2 or 3 miles up and down the stream. The grapes of Now- 
khandan have a great local reputation, and I found that very 
good wine was made and sold without the usual intervention 
of a Jew or Armenian to take on his shoulders the sin of the 
consumer. The village has 700 houses and a population of 2500 
Turks and Kurds. 

^ 1th, To Burangar, 24 miles , — From Nowkhandan, the road 
lies up-stream, following its course to the skirt of the plain, 
and up a defile which gradually narrows till it reaches the 
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Tillage Sang Surakh, where it passes through a curiouf^ 
natural gap in a depression of the spur on the left of the 
defile, and into a second valley more open, level, and covered 
with fine pasture. Back from Sang Surakh, about due north, 
runs a glen, up which lies an easy pass to the villages of Aska- 
bad and Annau in the Atak. These are large Turkoman settle- 
ments, and the road is consequently dangerous. The day 
previous to my arrival at a little Kurd hamlet on the roatb 
named Zainaclillo, after its inhabitants were attacked and three 
men carried off, my escort had orders from the Khan to retaliate 
on the nearest obahs ” of Askabad after leaving me at Koochan. 
Durangar is a collection of hamlets, four in number, on the 
banks of the Darehgaz, or as it is called Durangar stream. Tlie 
outlying up-streams are known as Durangar- i-Turki, the lower 
hamlets Durangar-i-Kurdi ; they muster altogether about 200 
Tofangchis, which would give a population of from 1000 to 1200 
souls. The hamlets are all defended by good walls and towers, 
and the men always armed ; being so near the border, they are 
constantly liable to attack. I was surprised to find the men very 
indifterent shots : some of the best marksmen in the village were 
collected for me, but failed, a.fier ten minutes' fusilade, in hitting 
a large mark at 120 yards. The rifles w^ere heavy and supported 
by a forked rest, so that the fault must have been in the rifling. 
The fact is that, although they boast of splitting bullets on a knife 
and such like, they know nothing of the fine shooting obtained 
from European rifles. If they can hit a moufiflon at 50 yards, 
and a horseman at 150, it *is all they expect and require. From 
Durangar Kurdi a pass leads to the large Kurd village Kalla 
Chinor, the last on the border. It is said to stand on an ele- 
vation directly over the Turkoman obahs,” and only a mile or 
two from them : weather permitting, it is arranged to go there 
to-morrow. On a cloudy day it is useless. The distance from 
Durangar to Askabad is about 8 miles. 

Wi. To Imamgiili, 20 miles , — The day broke with a hio-h 
wind and a storm of snow^, the ascent to Kalla Chinor w^s 
therefore useless. Marched for Imamguli in the Koochan 
country. A few miles above Durangar, the stream alono- 
which the road passes to that point turns west, issuing from a 
narrow gorge overhung by steep clifis. Following the stream 
for 10 or 15 miles through the defile, the large villages of Sho- 
rak and Durbadam are reached, and above them the sources 
of the stream. The road crosses the stream and continues up 
an open glen which narrows to the foot of the Dawand Pass, by 
which tlie plateau of Koochan is reached. On the rest of the 
pass the storm came down in earnest. A cold blast from 
the north droTC the snow in clouds before it, obscuring all save 
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the path under our feet, and that was rendered difficult by drifts 
of snow collected among the boulders through which the horses 
floundered with difficulty. The pass is, however, a very easy 
one, the gradients nowhere steep, and the hill-sides safe and free 
from rock. A very small amount of labour would serve to open 
a road practicable for guns or waggons from the Atak of Dareh- 
gaz on to the plateau and thence to the plain of Koochan, No 
more practicable route exists to the east of Koochan. Imam- 
goali IS a village of about 100 houses, situated on a hollow of a 
high bleak plateau, draining west into the Durangar stream. It 
is destitute of gardens or vineyards, but lias plenty of fine corn- 
land on the hill-slopes. The inhabitants are Zafaranlu Kurds, 
under the rule of the Khan of Koochan. 

9t//. — Took leave of the Khan and his party, and marched 
with one guide to Isfirji, a large village lying buried in a rocky 
glen on the south face of the main range. The thermometer at 
suniise stood at 5^ Fahrenheit, and the little stream flowing 
past the village was frozen hard, the swift current barely forcing 
its way through ice and boulders. Leaving the Ziiblilig Pla- 
teau, the road turns soutli over low, bleak-wind-swept hills 
covered with snow, and, gaining the crest of the pass, descends 
into one of the characteristic plateaus of this set'tion of Alburz. 
The plateau known as Takhta or table of Katerclii, has a width 
of 5 to 8 miles, with a length of 15; the central portion is 
tolerably level, and a great bieadtli is ploughe<l and sowm with 
wheat. This o{)eration is simple enough. As much seed as 
the cultivator has to spare is sown broadcast over the hill-slope, 
and ploughed in with a light plough to a depth of 3 or 4 inches, 
\\ ith favourable rain, good crops are taken oS such land ; the 
seed returning ten, filteen, and twenty fold. The sides of the 
]>lain are undulating, and rise into low, easy hills, entirely bare 
of trees, as is the central portion also. At the lower end these 
undulations become bolder and meet, forming a narrow defile, 
through which runs a small stream, finding its way to the deep 
valley of Durangar, and thence to Darehgaz and the Atak. Cross- 
ing the Ahmuli Ridge — a low' ridge whicli may be taken to be the 
watershed of this very intricate network of hills — the road enters 
the Daulatkhaua Plateau, exactly similar in its features to the 
last, but wider and longer, and draining south-east instead of 
north-west, and eventually west into the Atrak instead of into 
the Darehgaz stream. Beyond Daulatkhaua lies Koochan. 
Leaving the crest of the plateau, there is a descent as off the 
<?dge of a table into the deep valley of Shorazun, which names 
a large village lying in it, and drains directly into the Koochan 
stream. On reaching the level of the valley, tlie snow dis- 
appeared and a few^ trees began to show along the course of the 
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stream flowing through it. The few villages in the upper part 
of the valley have a desolate appearance. There are no gardens 
and very few trees, and no crops ; some wheat and barley can 
be raised. The people are almost entirely dependent on their 
“ davma ” (unirrigated) crops on the slopes of the mountains. 
It is not till the lower end of the valley is reached that the 
landscape improves, A small tributary joins the main stream 
just about the gorge by which it reaches the Kooehan Plain ; 
on the banks of this lies the fine village of Isfirji, which alone 
would make the valley worth a visit. The hill-sides are covered 
with terraced vineyards and orchards, and the village and 
stream half-surrounded by groves of plane and poplar. The 
finest fruit in Khorassan is said to be grown here, and finds its 
way to the market of Mash-had and Sabzawur ; the apples, pears, 
and grapes, were superior to any that I had seen in Persia, and 
equal probably to the best in Europe. The village has eighty 
houses, many of them in a ruinous condition from the eftects of 
an earthquake ; the same that was felt bO severely at Kooehan. 
One other village only, besides Isfirji, suffered in the same 
manner, and it is on the same line, being north-w’est of it. The 
shock appears to have travelled from north-w^est to south-east, 
and to have been violent only along the line of the villages and 
Kooehan, a length of about 15 miles. The revenue paid is 
almost nominal, a large portion of the village being held in fief 
by relatives of the Khan of Kooehan. The wheat-lands of the 
glen are said to be particularly productive, the price (uithin 
reach of a market at Mash-had) being 35 lbs. of wdieat per 
kran = lOd. 


lOf/o Sliirivan, 24 miles . — iMarehed to Shirwan across the 
plain of Kooehan. A short 2 miles beyond Isfirji, in a narrow 
pass known as the Darbund-i-Hissar, through which the road 
and the small stream from the Shorazun Valley debouche on 
the plain. On both sides of the pass are precipitous hei<dits 
those on the right named the Dagh-i-Shah, Shah Abbas Safavi 
having ascended the highest point to obtain a view of the plain. 
It is about midway between Kooehan and Shirwan, com- 
manding a fine view of both, and of the whole plain from Jafir- 
abad to Chinnaran on the Bujnurd road. The summits of the 
Mirabad or Nishabur Eange are visible to the south-east com- 
pleting the circle of mountains in that direction, and to the west 
the valley leading up to Bujnurd is closed by the snow-clad 
ridge of Kuh Sahg. South-west across the plain is the Kuh- 
Shah the south spurs of wKicli stretch out into the 

Jouven Valley. Clearing the pass the road strikes across the 
p ain, which at this point Las a width from the lower slopes of 
bhah Jehau to the fort of the Dsgh-i-bhah of about 20 miles. 
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The hill-slopes, running for 30 miles into the plain, afford fine 
pasturage, and are in parts ploughed up for (^‘barani'') rain- 
erops. The central portion, through which flows the Koochan 
stream, is thoroughly well irrigated, aiid has many larg*- vil- 
lages, garde IN, and vineyards. A marked peculiarity in the 
landscape is the circular flat-topped mound to be seen near 
such large villages. These mounds are from 50 to lOU feet in 
height, with a diameter of 200 to 300 yards. These may liave 
been either forts or the sites of (tuebre fire-temples. The 
people could give no account of tliem, further than that they 
had heard tell that they ^^e^e built by Eustum as wat(*h-towers 
at the time of Afrasyab’s invasion. TTu‘ town of iShiruan lies 
on the riglit bank of the stream, 30 miles from the southei-n 
mountains. A liigli mound in the centre of the town is visible 
from 10 miles. Large gardens and vineyards lie to the north 
and west. 

Wth, Shirwan , — Halted at Shirwan. Eeceiverl a visit from 
the Menghashi, a very intelligent, communicative official. His 
hospitality was spontaneous; for he had had no orders from the 
Khan, who is still absent, to entertain me. I gathered from 
him a good deal of useful information regarding the town and 
the state of the country, yiaiwvaii is situated at the lower or 
west end of the plain of Koochan, within 3 or 4 miles of the 
hills, bounding it on the south ; to the north the plaiii stretches 
away for 15 or 20 mile^. The enelosing hills in that direction 
are low;, and of less bold outline than in other parts of the 
range. Several good roads lead over them to the Atak or ]dain, 
distant 30 miles. The main road debouches at Yang-i-Kalla, 
and is said to be passable for guns, but not easier than the road 
betw'een Darehgaz and Koochan. Ten miles from the plain is a 
plateau known as the Kushkhana, on which are thirty villages, 
the largest Khairrhat. 

The people arc Kurds, Turks, and a few families from Mehna, 
one of the old towms, formerly large and populous, the ruins of 
which are said to cover a large extent of ground near Yang-i- 
Kalla. The Mehnais were and are still Sunnis, and w^ere in 
possession at tlie time of the Kurd occupation. They w'ere 
gradually forced out of the plain by the pressure of tlic aggres- 
sive Turkoman tribes. I was unable to obtain any information 
as to the origin of these former occupants of tlie *Atak. They 
are known now" only by the names of the towns they occupied— 
Annoni, Askabadis, Mehnais — as the case may be. They were 
probably immigrants or invaders from Turkistan subsequent to 
the Tartar conquests, whence their distinction from the other 
Turkish tribes of Iran. The plateau of Kushkhana has a 
population of 3000 or 4000, and furnishes 300 well-mounted 

H 2 
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horse, and 100 or 200 riflemen. Beyond the plateau are the 
larger villages of Feroza and Gurmah, each with 80 to UO 
houses, in strong positions within a few miles of the border. 
The town of Shirwan has 1000 families, all Turks, of the Gerayli 
tribe, who formerly held the whole country irom Gurgan to 
Kelat. The Jellayer of that place, tlie Boguiry of the north 
villages of Jouvain, and the Bey at of Nishabur and other parts, 
are sections of the same tribe. They have mixed and intermixed 
with the Kurds who were settled among them by Shah Abbas. 
There is now no distinction in language or feature. The greater 
part of the population is engaged in agriculture, there being 
but a small proportion living by trade or handicralts. A few 
carpets are made, and a good deal of the coarse silk stuffs 
known as Allahji-bafi, chiefly by the women, for home consump- 
tion. The streets of the town are wide, well paved, and tole- 
rably clean, and its appearance is altogether more inviting than 
that of Koochan, the earthquake that devastated that two years 
ago having been scarcely felt here. The walls, forming an 
irregular figure of six sides, vsith a circuit of mile, are in 
fair repair. The rampart has a height of about 25 'feet, with 
base of 15 to IS feet, and screen- wall of good thickness, but 
without any ditch. The mound in the centre commands the 
ground all round, and is large enough to form a good position. 
It would add very materially to the strength of the place. 
The water-supply is good and ample, and the climate is con- 
sidered by the people the best in Khorassan, and therefore in 
Persia; there are occasional visitations of cholera, sometimes of 
extreme severity. During the famine the people did not suffer, 
but many hundreds who collected from other parts died in the 
town. At that that time grain w'as selling at 4 krans per 
maund (7 lbs.) ; it is now 5 maunds or 35 lbs. per kran • a 
considerable quantity of wheat is exported to Mash-had. Two 
or three hundred of the townsmen, forty or fifty mounted and 
armed with the “ Shamkhal,” a long heavy rifle, the rest with 
the « Khirli,” a lighter piece, carrying a very small ball about 
thiity to the pound up to 200 yards ^ith great accuracy, are in 
the pay of the Khan, and serve on the border when required 
They receive 6 tomans (24) per annum, and 2 kharwars of ^rain 
per annum, the regular horsemen armed by the Khan receiving 
from 10 to 30 tomans, and the same quantity of grain Koo- 
chan, with its two considerable towns, its fertile land and laro*e 
and flounshing population, is altogether the most important of 
the border States It is said to have 440 villages, pifbably an 
exaggeration Those in the plain may number 8U to 100, and 
the hill-skirts and mountains may have 50 or 60 more The 
population is said to be 40,000 houses and tents, which cal- 
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culating five to a house, would give 200,000, probably not much 
over the mark, for the towns are populous, and many of the 
villages large. They have also not suffered from the famine, 
the most striking proof of that being a large number of children 
of all ages. In other parts of Khorassan it is rare to see a 
child of more than two or three years of age. A nominal 
revenue of 40,000 tomans per annum is paid to the Shah, but a 
portion of it is returned as pay of border guards. The Khan 
maintains 1000 horsemen, mounted chiefly at his expense. 

I2th, Chinnaran, 22 milts . — Marched to Chinnaran. On 
leaving the gate of the town a sheet of bare rock on the hill- 
side to the south gives a very good representation of a tiger, 
whence the name Shir wan. The Bujiiurd road turns out ot 
the valley at about 3 miles, passing over a low spur and a fine 
plateau known as the Hazar Jarib, wlience a long but easy 
defile leads into the Bujnurd Plain. There is an alternative 
road leading straight down the valley and through a pass closed 
by the mud fort of Kezabad, built by Peza Griill Khan, the rebel 
Ilkhani of Zafaranlu, in the time of Fateh Ali Shah, into 
the Germekhas Valley, wlience it strikes across a very difficult- 
looking broken country westwards to Bujnurd. This road is 
used, but not frequently. Caravans and troops always choose 
the first mentioned. The pass and the descent into tlie bed 
of the stream draining the Hazar Jarib Plateau would be an 
obstacle to guns, but it is turned by a route which, leaving the 
village of Zobaran at the hea<l of the plateau, passes for some 
miles over a low ridge, broken only by easy undulations, and 
descends into the Koochan Plain over the village of Mushtaiji, 
and joins the main road from Shirwan at Parez, a large village 
8 miles distant from that plain. Six field-guns of the Shah’s 
escort were driven across the path without difficulty. Two and 
a half miles from Shirwan is a fine spring, known as the Kara 
Kazan Spring, and considered by the people the source of the 
Atrak, the main stream being dry in the summer. There is a 
higher permanent source about lo miles north-east, draining 
the Khuskhana Plateau and joining the Germekhas stream at 
Mana, 30 miles north-west. From the summit of the Kanah 
Ajab, 10 miles north-west of Shirwan, and 2000 feet above the 
level of the valley, a fine view is obtained of the Koochan and 
Bujnurd plains, of the ^^ate^shed of the Atrak as far as the 
last height skirting the Gurgan Plains, and of all the principal 
peaks of the eastern Alburz. 

13^^. Bujnurd^ 14 miles , — Marched to Bujnurd. Leaving 
Chinnaran the Bujnurd road follows a narrow, well-cultivated 
glen, known as the Germekhas-i-Chinnaran. The hills on 
either side are of chalk and coloured loams, low, and easy of 
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access. At a few miles from the village the road turns out 
of the glen over long undulating downs, and the stream dis- 
appears in a narrow gorge leading to the Germekhas Valley, 
which it enters -8 or 9 miles further north-west. From the 
crest of the downs the plain of Bujnurd is opened to view. 
The town standing in the centre of the plain is small, almost 
destitute of the gardens and vineyards which give so picturesque 
an as[)eet to the towns and villages in Darehgaz and Kooehan. 
From na’th to south the ])lain has a length of about 20 miles, 
and a width of 8 to 10. It is drained by a small stream, which 
passes through a high range of hills dividing the plain from 
Germekhas Valley. Thirteen villages are visible along the 
com’se of the stream and on the hill-skirts, of wliich two or 
three only are of considerable size — the lofty rugged peak of 
Aladagli and a massive-looking mountain known as the Kuh-i- 
Turga or SaJig. Close to the south beyond them lie the Jouvain 
and Jagatai valleys. At a short distance from the town I w^as 
met by the Khan's 3rustaufi and an ‘^isticbal’' party, and con- 
ducted to quarters in a very handsome building, with some fine 
rooms, decorated in the Persian style with })laster, gay colours, 
and carved wood-work. 

The Atrak route from Bujnurd to Astrabad appears to be 
quite impracticable, at least from the Persian side, and under 
their protection. For 50 miles there are no villages, and the 
wilderness — it is hy no means a desert — is constantly swa^pt by 
“Alaman’’ of Yomuts and Tekkeh, cn vuiite to the Goklan 
Settlements, or the border districts of Khorassan. A thoiisaud 
horsemen would hardly ensure safety. Caravans pass occasion- 
ally by travelling at night, and with great expedition. 

loth. Visited the Ilkliani, and liad a long con- 

versation with him relative to routes. That along the Atrak 
was, he declared, absolutely impracticable. I saw^ that there 
wus still little hope either of obtaining a guard from the Cliief 
or of using him as a medium of communication with the Yo- 
muts. It wus not his interest to assist me in the matter, and 
I could bring no pressure to bear upon him. The Guro-an 
route, wdiich I also suggested, in the hope of getting from tliat 
place to the Atrak, was, he said, safe as far as (niro-an as he 
could furnish a sufficient guard ; but thence the Yomuts held 
a good deal of the road, and were decidedly unfriendly both 
towards his men and the Goklans, whose -obahs” also inter- 
vened. 


im. To 3Iarched to Sliaoglian, on the road to 

Jajarm, and Bostam, a village of 100 houses of Shahdillu 
Kurds, with large gardens and a great extent of unirriitS 
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wheat-lands giving good crops. This year the harvest was 
exceptionally good, and consequently wheat is selling at seven 
maunds per kran.* In tlie worst year ot the late tamine the 
unirrigated lands gave a crop sufficient to maintain the popula- 
tion and a good inanv of the fa mine -stricken inhabitants ot the 
less fertile valleys to the south. 

For the last two or three years also, though situated within a 
few miles of the passes through which the Turkoman ^‘Allamans 
constantly pass, the village has enjoyed a certain amount of 
immunity from plunder. 

From the Bujnurd Plain the road cros'^es a low pass, and 
thence bends from south to west betw^een two grand masses of 
mountains, connected by a low, narrow' ridge, over which it also 
passes. The mountain to the right, or nortli, is knoNvn as the 
xVladagh, or the piebald mountain,” a name very commonly 
applied to mountains high enough to retain ])atches of snow late 
into the summer. Tlie southern mountain is as high as and a 
greater mass than Aladagh. The north face, for about 1800 
feet, Avas thicldy covered with fresh-fallen >now', and is w'ell 
clothed with juniper of fair growtli. To the east ot the peak, 
and about lb miles south of Bujnurd, is a deep cleft, Avith 
precipitous sides rising to 1500 feet aboA'e the Aailley knoAvn as 
the Siahkliaiia, through Avhieh lies the direct road to the Isfer- 
ayiii Valley, and tlieiice to tlie Jouvain and Vishabur plains. 
To the cast of tlie pas> again the ridge tails away, and is crossed 
by a second and easier pass, b or S miles Irum the Siahkhana, 
Tlieiiee it rises again, joining the high range in wliieh lie the 
plateaux of Buguiri and Suit an llaidan ; the principal peaks, 
Shahjehan and ^lirzakhana, reach an elevation ot 7000 to 8000 
feet. Beudiiig from south to south-ea^t beyond Koochan, this 
range runs past Mash-liad, through Bakliarz, towards Herat. 

Leaving the baggage to follow tlm ea>y road over the low 
ridge conuectiiig the tAvo iiiountams. I a-ceiided the peak of 
Aladagh, known us Baba Biilaiid. Idie accent was steep and 
difficult, the path being frequently obstriiided by deep drifts 
of snow, through Avliich our horses stnigglL'd A\ith difficulty; 
but the view from the summit Avell repai<l the exertion. To 
the east the mountain falls abruptly into a glen, Avhieh carries 
the drainage of its east slope, and of the north slopes of the 
Salig Mountains, into the Bujnurd Plain and into the Ger- 
mekhas tributary of the Atrak. To the Avest it continues in 
a high, unbroken ridge, dividing the drainage-basins of the 
Atrak and Gurgan for 50 to 60 miles, Avhere it is lost in the 
fertile plain dividing tlie two rivers. 


Equal to about 42 Ibi, 
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The slopes at the base of the Aladagh are formed of a coarse, 
gritty sandstone, overlying which to the summit is a stratum <*t 
grey limestone, showing a few impressions of ammonite. The 
strata dip at a sliarp angle to the north, and the south face of 
the mountain descends in bold spurs. The aneroid marked 
an ascent of 4600 feet; a bitterly cold, north-west wind sweeping 
the bare mountain-top, baffled all attempts to obtain a reading 
of the boiling-point. 

In the days of the Safavian Kings, the Koyal road, from the 
Casjjian Provinces across the Gurgan Plain, led up the IShao- 
ghan Valley. A wide road, clearing the Gurgan Pass, or gorge, 
50 miles lower down the valley, is now said to be coveied with 
impenetrable forest ; and two mined liostels, known by tradi- 
tion as the Rabat-i-Ask and Eabat-i-Karaguez, only remain to 
bring the past into contrast with the present. From Shaoghau 
to the plain, and many miles beyond, there is no sign of human 
habitation. The ever green and lertile meadow-lands, the 
produce of which would suffice to save a whole district from 
famine, form the neutral ground between plundering Turko- 
mans and Kurds, and thus it is with all the fairest valleys of 
Khorassan. 

19^/i. To Sanghas, 18^ miles . — Marched to the village of 
Sanghas, cr “ Cliardeh,” so called from its being the principal 
of a group of four villages. The other three villages are 
Ancligan and Jurba, in tlie plain west of Sanghas, and Khoda 
Shah to the nortli. A filth village, Kofr, lying at the mouth 
of the pass from Bujnurd, belongs to the groui^. Sanghas and 
the three first-mentioned villages lie well out in the plain, 
not less than 10 miles from the pass. To the south, distant 4 
to 5 miles, is a luw^ ridge, beyond which lies the Plain of Joiivain ; 
east and w'est is an almost unbroken level w aste as far as Kisha- 
bur on the one side and Bostam on the other. The villao-e 
lands, of a light-coloured but rich loamy alluvium, are weii- 
watered by a small stream flowing from the Ilissar (Bujnurd) 
Pass. The water of the stream, in common with all the w’ater 
of the plain, is brackish, but serves ior ii rigation, and is not un- 
drinkable even to those not habituated to its use. 

For more than a mile round Sanghas tlie ground is covered 
with remains of ruined houses and walled gardens. On in- 
quiry, I found tliat the evident decrease in the population was 
not due to the famine, for it had fallen liglitlv on these villao^es 
The fine springs lorming the source of their water-supply had 
not been materially aflected by the three years' drought, but had 
continued to yield sufficient to irrigate tiic village fands and to 
support the population. The true causes are obscure. AVithiu 
the recollection of the predecessors of the present oldest inhabi- 
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tant, from whom I received tlie information, Sanghas num- 
bered 750 houses; it has now only 200. Numerous kanat& 
(underground water-courses), almost all traces of which are now 
obliterated, supplemented the supply irom the stream. This 
decline may possibly be attributed to a long period of neglect,, 
misgovernment, ancl insecurity: but tliese causes alone seem 
insufficient. For ten years the people have enjoyed absolute 
immunity from Turkoman ravages, and a light and fixed 
revenue demand ; but there has been no proportional increase 
m cultivation or population. Deficient water-supply would 
alone suffice to jiroduce the results visible, and the deficiency 
may be attributable either to a decline of industry or to actual 
decrease of rainfall. The latter has not been observed, and is 
not admitted ; but the former is disproved by the aspect of the 
people, of their dwellings and their fie his, and the evidence 
of care in husbanding and distributing the available supply of 
water. 

The people of Sanghas and the minor villages are, according 
to their own account, Uzbegs, brought from Bokhara at some 
long- forgot ten period, probablv bv ^lahomed Sliaibany, who is 
knowm to have transferred a number of Persians to Bokhara. 
They number 1000 houses, and, though known as Uzbegs, are 
now undistinguishable in features from the Azans or Persians 
and the Kurds and Turks, with whom they have mingled. An 
ascent of the Kuh-i-Buhar, a few miles to the west of the route,, 
afibrded a fair view’ of all tlie principal passes used by the Turko- 
mans as far as Nardin, distant about 20 miles. The main chain 
of the Alburz is for that distance broken into low disconnected 
ridges, between wliich intervene wide expanses of ravine-cleft 
pasture-lands. Nothing but a line of stnmg forts at short dis- 
tances would suffice to protect the border on the interior line, 
but the outer line of mountains or Kuh-i-Atak is much more 
connected and difficult of access, and it is probable that a few 
well-placed posts would cover the whole of the interior and 
fertile mountain-tracts. 

Beyond Nardin the ridge rises again, and continues in an un- 
broken line westward. The Buhar Ridge has the same geolo- 
gical formation as the Jagatai Mountains on the soutli side of the 
plain. Trap-rock predominates, and the dark rich soil afforded 
by these supports a more than ordinarily luxuriant vegetation. 
I he “ Dayma ” or unirrigated wdieat-crops on the mountain- 
slopes were particularly praised ; the yield being 10 to 15 
fold more than in other parts. On the base of the mountain a 
few granite boulders indicated tlie existence of a solid base of 
plutonic rock underlying the whole range. The north slopes 
showed limestone and traps of various colours and texture, worn 
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down into easy slopes ; the summit and eastern slopes, for 1500 
feet, a close-grained slaty sandstone, with indistinct impressions 
of fossil-shells and very distinct ripple-marks on the cleavage 
surface. Below the sandstone was a stratum of some 100 feet 
of porphyritic conglomerate, underlying which and facing the 
lower slopes of the mountains were the mottled (days and 
marls of the brightest colours in juxtaposition, which give so 
picturesque an aspect to the lower slopes of the opposite range. 
A good deal of talc was mixed with the clay, and beds of pure 
white gypsum, much used by the villagers, w^ere frequent. 
Trap-rocks, amygdaloids and trap-tuffs showx^d everywhere, and 
all the boldest and most precipitous spurs were composed 
entirely of it. On the bare slopes of the mountains, to the east, 
the same arrangement of rock was apparent. Dark seams of 
trap-rock, lying between grey and purple sandstones and 
mottled marls, and crowning low projecting spurs of red and 
oehrous clays. Copper and lead are said to have been found 
on Buhar, but never work<"d. Of the presence of the former 
there were numerous indications. The highest ridge of the 
mountain rises to about 7000 feet. 

2Qtli. Jajarrn, 20 miles , — From Sanghas to Jajarm is a dis- 
tance of 20 miles over a level plain. The soil a light alluvium, 
highly impregnated with salt, and but scantily covered with 
the usual herbage of such lands, dwarf mimosa and salsola of 
various kinds. Save two or three small s})r]ngs at the foot 
of the hills, distant three or four miles to the right, there 
is no potable water. The mounds of ruined kanats here and 
there pirove the existence in former times of viilagt s, but the 
waste is now abandoned to tlie ‘‘Alorkhar"’ and gaz'dle and 
the Turkoman raiders, who have been probably the main in- 
strument in reducing it to its present state. The four })asses 
most used by the “Alamans” lie to the right of the route. 
They are watclied closely, but the post can b ? turned by many 
footpaths leading through tlie mountains, over wliich tlie aetivo 
Turkoman horses find little dilHculty in scrambling. The })osts 
also are never strong enough to oppose tlie pas-age ot the 
enemy. The two or three horsemen told off for the duty only 
venturing out after sunrise, wiien they are assured the coast is 
clear, to search for tracks along the practicable paths. If fresh 
traces of the passage of horsemen are found, a si^nud fire is 
lighted, the spioke of which warns the villagers below to betake 
themselves with their cattle to the nearest fort. 

The whole route as ffu’ as Jajarm is dotted with small cairns 
marking the spot vhere some unfortunate has lost his life in 
the attempt to defend his propeudy or his liberty. For many 
months past, however, the road lias been as safe as roads in 
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Persia usually are. Small parties of thieves lurk about the 
hill-skirts, but the extensive ravages of former years have 
ceased. Between the Ivuh-i-Buhar and Kuh-i-Chukah, which 
lies to the west, is the easiest and most used pass leading troni 
the Eabat-i-Ask in the yiiaoghan Xall^y. It has a spring of 
water which enables the raiders to make the distance to the 
Alhaq spring on the high road of Khorassan, over 40 miles, in 
one stretch. Beyond the Kuli-i-Chukah, which is steep and 
rugged, and rises to 2000 or oOOO leet in height above the 
plain, is a long lo>y ridge known as the Tangah, over which 
are three easy passes — the Gulbini, Tang-i-Gazi, and Gudor- 
i-Kuhsar; west of the ridge the tort ot Jajarm and a lofty 
mountain to the west of the tort close the road for many 
miles. 

Jajarm is a small straggling town of 400 houses, lying in 
the south-west corner of the Isft^rayin Plain. To the north 
are ridges of the main range, to the west, two miles distant, a 
rugged olfslioot of that range known as the Kiilibaba. The site 
being suggested as possibly that ot Hecatompylos, the Parthian 
capital, 1 took some trouble to ascertain the existence of any 
ruins or antiquities. In the centre ot the town is one of the 
high circular mounds, so frequently met with in northern 
Kliorassan, surmounted by the ruins of a mud tort of no very 
ancient date. It bears the name ot Ali \ erdi Khan, the iirst 
chief of the Geraili Toorks s dtled in the country. A small 
Imamzada, lying a mile to the south-east ot the wails, contains 
a tomb covered with large blue tiles, ou which are verses from 
the Koran; near it are the ruins of a small stone building 
apparently of quite recent date, but said by the people to be 
older than the town. For some miles to tlie south the ground 
is covered with fragments of small red-brick and blue-glazed 
tiles, indicating the site of one of the towns founded after the 
Arab occupation, to which also tlie peculiar form of the modern 
name also points. Further to the east are tlu'' ruins of two 
mud forts raised on mounds similar to that within the town, 
having nothing to mark their age or origin ; tliree mile^s to the 
north-west is a stone fort crowning a low isolated limestone rock, 
in good preservation, and apparently of modtnii construction. 
The rock within the walls is pierced by a shaft to a depth of 
about 100 feet, from which, it is said, a communication exists 
with the village of Ganna, half a mile to the west. That the 
excavation was never of use as a well was evident from the 
remains of a number of large earthen vessels built into the foot 
of the outer wall, which could only have been provided as 
receptacles for storing water. The only coins known to have 
been found are some silver pieces stamped (it is said) on one 
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side with the usual inscription of the Khalifat,’" on the otbeiv 
with the name of the city of Jajarm. There are no visible 
traces of remains other than those of a small town of the period 
of Arab occupation, the dispersion of fragments of masonry to 
so great a distance being accounted for by the fact that the 
plain is liable to sudden inundation from the mountains to the 
north. That the present population of Jajarm, 400 families, 
is only a remnant, is clear from the great extent of the old 
walls ; in the time of Nadir Shah there were some 5000 
families, and as late as the reign of Futteli Ali Shah, tlie town 
furnished 200 men to the regiment known as the Lashkar-K 
Arab- 0 ‘Ajam. Its decline is attributed entirely to the Turko- 
mans, who, after the death of Nadir, devastated the country, 
destroying the irrigation works, by w hich only so large a popu- 
lation could have been maintained. The mounds of numerous 
kanats, now dry, surround the cultivated area. AVith the 
water-supply at the present time available, the crops raised are 
insufficient for the inhabitants, who import largely from Shah- 
rud and the Gurgan Plain, supplying in exchange salt obtained 
from the water of the Kal Shor, a briny stream flowing through 
the plain to the south. The scanty revenue of the “ Beluk ’’’ 
of four villages — Jajarm, Gurma, Iver, and Durra, of in all 
700 families — is entirely devoted to the maintenance of 100 
horsemen for border defence. These are, to a great extent, 
mounted by the Ilkhani of Bujnurd, who relies on them to 
hold the passes north of the town. Their number is, however, 
wholly insufficient, and they are at times compelled to witness 
helplessly the passage and return of bands of raiders laden with 
booty and prisoners. 

21st. her, 7 miles . — From Jajarm to Sliahrud there are two 
routes; that usually taken by caravans skirts the south of 
Kuhbaba and crosses a barren w’aterless plain, passing within 
a few miles of Maiamai on the main road, and throuo*h 
Bostam ; this is the longer but the safest route. The alterna- 
tive route lies to the north of Kuhbaba, crossing the lower 
spurs of the main range. It has never, so far as is knowm, 
been travelled by any European. Leaving Jajarm Avith a 
sufficient escort, I marched to Iver, distant 7 miles, thence to 
Nardin, said to be 32 miles ; the country is uninhabited and 
constantly traversed by ‘‘ Alamans.” At present the road is 
comparatively safe, the Yomuts having their attention fully 
engaged by the Bussians and the Persian Governor of Astra- 
bad, who IS bidding for their favour. Iver is a small village of 
/O or 80 houses, lying m broken grounds on the skirts of the 
mam range. 

22n(l Nardin, 26 — Jlarched to Nardin, 26 miles. 
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througli barren waterless valleys dividing tlie spurs of the 
main range from those of the Kohbaba. The summits of 
the low hills on either side are formed of a highly crystalline 
white limestone, the loMer slopes of mottled marls and clays; 
vegetation is almost entirely wanting. The surface of the 
valleys has a thin covering of varieties of salsola and thorny 
herbs, and the single spring of water is of a briny salt ness. 

Nardin, the chief village of the “ Beliik ” or Chiefship, lies 
in a small plain surrounded by high mountains to the north 
rising to a considerable elevation, and A\itli dense forest. I’o 
the north-east there is a depression leading to the fertile 
plateaux of Kalposh, Dasht, and Paigharabar Dainel, and 
tlience to the bank of the Gurgan above the gorge, through 
which it enters the plain. South-east there is a similar depres- 
sion, through which pass roads to sieges and Gilan on the 
skirt of the Bostani Plain, and thence to Astra bad and Bo^tam. 

The basin contains one single village, and that a mere mud 
fort, ^^ith a few gardens. Tlie soil is fertile enough, but the 
supply of water is limited to two scanty springs. No doubt, 
with a sufficient outlay, the whole basin might be brought 
under cultivation. 

25^/i. Kanchi, IG miles , — Marched from Tulbin down the 
valley of Nowdeh to Kanehi, one of four hamlets known col- 
lectively as Persian. The village lies in a glen down which 
flows a sub-tributary stream. It has 150 houses and a good 
stretch of rice-land up and down tlie valley. The revenue is 
paid to the Government of Astrabad through 3Iirza Allah Yar 
Khan Sirtip, of the Astrabad Begiment, Governor of the 
Beluk. The people, thimgh living in a narrow' pent-up 
valley abundantly w'atered, and growing little but rice, are 
tall, robust, and healthy-looking, in every respect a finer look- 
ing race than the inhabitants of the dry highland glens about 
Nardin. They are of Turk origin, and speak that language 
among themselves, though all know' IVrsian. Their fixed 
revenue is only 25 kharwars = 21cS maunds Imlian, and valued 
in cash at 10 to 15 tomans, less than one-tenth of the gross 
produce. They, how'cver, complained much of illegal exac- 
tions. Their position secures their immunity from lurkoman 
raids, and they know them only by friendly intercourse. From 
Tulbin the valley falls very rapidly, the mountain slopes on 
either hand ending abruptly in rugged precipices. The glens 
and ravines seaming the hill-sides are clothed with junij^er 
to a height of 2000 to 3000 feet, above w hich is a dense forest 
of scrub, elm, oak, and maple. The valley is for the most 
l^art closely and carefully cultivated, the fields being carefully 
terraced for irrigation, and fenced with quick-set hedges of 
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thorn and bramble, or with reed walls and banks. Every un- 
tilled spot is covered with a free growth of bramble and scrub, an 
indication of the proximity of the Caspian and its moisture- 
laden atmosphere. The rich colours of the hill-sides add much 
to the attraction of the tine scenery of the valley. Long slopes 
of brilliant red clay alternate w ith darker limestones and sand- 
stones, and trap-rocks, of fantastic forms and varied colours, 
jut out from every spur. Four miles from Tulbin lies the 
large village of Chinashk. high up on the left of the valley. 
The main road to Bostam lies through the valley, and beyond, 
through the village of Tillaver, and over a high pass, is the 
plain of the Khusbeyeitak 3fountains. The Sijuin 8alaFs thirty 
guns were dragged over this, and later a battery of the Shall ’s 
escort. It can, however, have been no easy task, and could 
hardly be attemjded in the face of an active enemy. 

26^/u To Noit'cJeh, 19 ntilts , — -From Kanchi a good path winds 
through the valley to Now deh. The defile is open for 10 or 
11 miles, and cultivated wherever the windings of the stream 
leave a level space. A few' miles above A ow deh the hills close 
in, the hanks of the stream rise, and a heavy forest piles the 
defile, extending up to the crests of the hills and down to the 
clearings of Xow'deh. The trees are chiefly alder, oak, syca- 
more, and elm. At Xowxleh the valley expands, and opens 
into the Gurgan Plain. A low' ridge, surmounted by a tomb, 
lies at the mouth of the Axdley, and forms a most invaluable 
watch-tower for the villagers. The plain beyond, for many 
miles, is covered with scattered patches of forest and dense 
cane-brakes, through which lead narrow' paths to the edge of 
the open prairie, on which lie the Turkoman “ ohahs.’" Xow deh 
is a large village, formed of three detached hamlets, in all 
200 hour-es. The level ground in the valley is cleared and 
closely cultivated, but dense forest encircles the clearing, 
meeting above and below' it, and forming a most effectual 
barrier, behind which the villagers rest secure from any attack 
by their neighbours in the plain. They are fine, active men 
well armed, and good foresters, and more than a match on their 
own ground for any number of Turkomans. Their houses are 
built of cane, plaited into a timber frame, open in front and 
without fire-place. The open front is closed at nio-ht by a 
curtain of split cane-work. Ko better shelter is, they say 
necessary, for the winter is short and mild. Snow falls but 
lies for at most twenty-four hours. The summer is hot and 
unhealthy, malarious fever being very prevalent. The villao-e 
is one of sixty-three villages of the Kohsar Finderisk Beluk 
all lying on the flank of the Yomut Turkoman country but 
still more free from ravage than the distant villages on the 
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side of the main range. The forest is, of course, the main 
source of their safety, hut they have also a good organisation 
for defence. There are lifteen villages in the valley, all near 
enough to support each other, and communicate either hy gun- 
shot or signal-fires. They can collect, in from three to lour 
hours, loot) men, all armed with servieeahle guns, and, to a 
certain (.*xtent, organised, tor they are paid a sum sufficient to 
enable them to keep their equipment and supply of am- 
munition, and are accustoiue<l to work together in parties of 
thirty to forty as guards, escoits, ; kno^Aing every path in 
the fure&t, and having great contidence in their own power to 
meet any enemv on their own ground, they would be formidable 
even to a disciplined force. Nowdeh grows rice and wheat, and 
a little cotton ; of the first, large rpiantities are exported to 
Khorassan. The people have a tradition that at some remote 
period the Caspian covered the plain, running into the valley 
and forming a small bay, along tiie shores of which was a lorest 
of date-j)alms ; the villages on either side of the bay used to 
communicate by boats, and laid an (extensive trade across the 
sea. In those times they paid a revenue of 12,000 tomans, 
the produce of the sale of dates. The mountains were bare of 
forest, tlie present dense growth of deciduous trees having 
spread gradually from the west."*" The tradition is very curitnis, 
and, couph‘d witli the actual presence of the date-palm at Sari, 
cannot b(.‘ easily rejected. The mouth of the Nowdeh Glen is 
still called the Dihana-i-Khurmalii {JJinrma being Persian for 
a date-tree), a fact in itself suggestive, though to be accounted 
for, as it may have its origin in the chance presence of a single 
specimen. The village pays now a revenue of 200 kharwars of 
rice, the produce being in favourable years six to eight times 
that amount. Wheat is more cultivate 1 than formerly, and 
want of good roads and security alone prevents the increase of 
the production of cotton. 

In the whole range of the Alburz, from Teheran to the Herat 
Kiver, there is no point at which the chain could bo so readily 
crossed, by either road or railroad, as on the line of the Nowdeh 
Valley. Up to the village of Tulbin the valley is open enough, 
and the gradients easy ; thence c low easy pass leads to the 
Nardin Plateau, from whence either Jajarm or Maiainai might 
be reached without crossing any difficult country. There is 
no other line offering anything like similar facilities. Coal 
of good quality has already been found in the mountains to the 
west. 


* My informant also asserted tliat the Nowdeh stream had in those days a 
mnch larger volume, and had been dried up by the growth of the forest on the 
mountains. 
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21th, To Ramian, 12 —Marched to Eamian, a large 
village of 400 houses, 12 miles west from Nowdeh, lying in a 
glen enclosed by two forest-covert d spurs of the Khushyeilak 
Mountain. The road lies for a mile or two through old clear- 
ings, overgrown with cane-brakes and dense thickets of bramble, 
matted with wild vine and wild hop; beyond and around the 
clearings is a heavy forest of oak, elm, and beech. The village 
is a large one, and can turn out from 700 to 80 0 armed men, 
including those of the outlying hamlets. As at Nowdeh, the 
villagers have little to fear from the Turkomans, for a belt of 
four or five miles of forest and cane-brake effectually protects 
them ; a tew' head of cattle are at times driven off, and tlie 
herdsmen captured ; but tliis is not of frequent occurrence, and 
there is a good deal of friendly intercourse, buying and selling 
of horses, and exchange of manufactures. I was assured by 
the Nayeb, or Governor of the Beluk, that the Yomuts, the 
‘^Chumurs,” or cultivators, were quite inclined to hecoim* 
peaceable subjects of the Shah, and that the lew robberies that 
occurred were chargeable to a few' bad characters, who were 
w^ell known. 

28^A, To Katuly 22 miles , — ^larched sliortly after daybreak, 
with a strong guard, for Finderisk and Katul. Clearing the 
glen of Eamiaii tlie road lay for some miles through wide 
clearings, opening on to the plain, on which, a couple of miUs 
distant, but hidden by tall cane-brakes, were the obahs ” of 
the Yomut “ Chumiirs.” At Finderisk the guard was changed, 
and a halt of a couple of hours enabled me to st e something 
of the picturesque village, which at a distarx*e looks like a 
rambling collection of old barns, overgrow n w ith rank tropical 
vegetation. A closer inspection, however, showed tliat tlieie 
was much order and regularity in the dis])ositiou of the farms, 
and an almost Cliinese regularity ami neatness in ordering 
the precincts of each little homestead. The centre build im7 
is usually of two stories, the whole, to tlie top of the tiled, or 
more commonly tliatched, roof, not more tlian 15 to 18 feet. 
The walls, framed with timber, are formed of neatly- woven 
cane*wwk, plastered inside with mud. A w ide eave or verandah 
runs round the four sides, forming a covered and well-protected 
balcony for winter or wet weather use. A tliatch-roofed room, 
raised 25 to 30 feet from the ground on posts, is used in sum- 
mer as a sleeping-place by the family. The advantage of 
sleeping well above the ground in the fever season is fully 
recognised, and the people, even when working or hunting at u 
distance from the village, always select some convenient tree 
or make a nest raised on poles some distance above the ^n’ornid : 
these were visible in all the forest clearings, often like hiu'-e 
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birds’ nests. In winter the loft or platform is used as a re- 
ceptacle for cotton, silk, &c. Flanking the farm-house are 
usually two or three long bams, with timber posts and walls, of 
the kind vulgarly known as “ wattle-and-daub.” Each of these 
has a paddock, with a neat fence of split cane ; the straw- 
ricks are well raised from tlie ground on cross-beams, and in 
a corner of the enclosure stand three or four gigantic barrel- 
shaped baskets, plastered inside with mud, in which wheat 
and rice are stored. Each enclosure has its group of orange- 
trees. also railed in, and a few vines. Leaving Eamian, a 
ride of 11 miles throuerh mist and heavy rains brought us to 
KatuL 

Astrahad, 25 'iailes * — llarched from Katul to Astrabad. 
The road, lying for the must part through an open plain, within 
sight of the Yomiit ^S)bahs,” is considered very dangerous, 
notwithstanding that tlie Yoinuts are subject, and living, and 
cultivating within reach of the capital of the province. That 
the country was really insecure w^as evident, for the villagers 
moved about in large parties, well armed, and the ploughmen 
were at work with their rifles on their backs. The Yomuts are, 
in fact, masters of the country ; their nominal allegiance is 
gained at the cost of the unfortunate peasantry. Any attempt 
to coerce them, if made in sufflcient force, would be answered 
by their retirement beyond the x\trak into Eussian territory, 
a course to which the Persian authorities are very loth to drive 
them. A guard of fifty men, fairly mounted and armed, escorted 
me to Nowdeh, whence a fresh guard took me to Astrabad. 
The road lay for the most part through a magnificent park-Uke 
plain, extending from the foot of the hills to the Giugan River, 
distant 8 to 10 miles. The villages, few and for between, are 
surrounded by a good stretch of rice and wheat cultivation, and, 
in place of the mu<I wall of Khorassan, are defended by wet 
ditches, backed by tall hedges of thorn and brier ; the clusters 
of thatched cane huts, buried in a luxuriant vegetation, give 
them a tropical aspect, and there is little, save the fine men 
and the fine cattle in the farmyards, to distinguish many of 
them from the forest hamlets of Bengal or the Deccan. After 
seven or eight successive crops, with a yield of from fifty to 
seventy fold, a single season’s fallow is allowed, and nothing is 
ever returned to the land in the shape of manure. A good deal of 
cotton, of a very fine quality, is raised for the Russian market. 
On approaching the town I was received by a party sent by the 
Governor to meet me, and conducted to one of the best houses 
in tlie town, secured for me by the British Agent. A telegram 
trom the Minister of Foreign Affairs had procured for me a 
good reception. 
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Kazi Syud Ahmad, whom I had sent to wait for me, has 
rejoined me, haying improved most zealously the opportu- 
nities of gaining information of interest as to the state of the 
coimtry and people that his stay in the town had given him. 
Having been taken no notice of by the authorities on his 
arrival, lie was able to communicate more freely with the 
people than would otherwise have ])eeu possible. His know- 
ledge of both the European and the native mode of treatment 
of the ordinary ailments of the country also opened many 
doors to liim. 

The 8ahib-i-Ikhtiar, Governor of Astrabad, Suleyman Khan 
Afshai% visited me in the afternoon. He is an elderly man, who 
lias served the Government in different capacities for many 
years, and stands high in favour with the Shah. He previously 
held the government of Ivermanshah, Astrabad is considered 
a most difficult and responsible post. 

Isf December. Astrabad . — Visited the Kussian Consul and the 
Governor. The former has a good house, with a very fine 
garden, tlie property of a Persian, but tenanted for a long time 
by the Kussian Consulate, and altered and improved to suit 
their taste. 

The Governor’s residence, or palace, consists of low build- 
ings, with red-tiled roofs, and long, projecting eaves, giving a 
pagoda-like appearance, surrounding three or four large courts. 
At the gate of the outer court were displayed the artillery of 
the province — seven light brass field-guns. The inner court is 
planted with fine orange-trees, and watered by a small stream, 
fed by a couple of very feeble fountains, from which flowed 
muddy streamlets. The Dewankhana and other apartments on 
one side of the court are large and lofty, and well furnished. 
The Governor and his son, the Deputy- Governor, received me 
with much courtesy. The conversation, after discussing the 
latest European news, turned on the state of the province. 
The Governor said, I believe with truth, that during his five 
years’ tenure there had been a marked improvement in the 
security of the roads, and of the villages on the border, and 
also an increa'^e of trade and population. I should be inclined, 
however, to attribute the first to the external pressure on the 
plundering trifles, and the second to the immigration from the 
famine-stricken districts during the famine. H!e referred very 
cautiously to the proceedings of his neighbours on the Caspian, 
but affirmed that the tract they had occupied, or commenced to 
occupy, on the Caspian was utterly worthless to them, being 
incapable of supporting any large population, the tribes across 
the Atrak being dependent on those on the Persian side for 
their grain supplies, save in years of very exceptional rainfalL 
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Canals might do a great deal, but the country rises rapidly a 
short distance from the riycr, and would not easily be watered 
by canals. The mass of the Yomuts, he considered, would 
become peaceable subjects of Persia, and were already giving 
up their roving habits. For two years they had not visited in 
such large numbers as usual their summer-quarters on the 
Balkhan, and vere turning their attention to theKara Balkhan. 
or lower ranges between the Atrak and Gurgaii, where there 
was ample pasture. 

Kurd Mohalh, lb miles . — Marched to Kurd Mohalla, a 
large village of lii'ty to sixty houses in the Beluk of Anazan. 
The village is the largest in this part of the province ; it covers 
a very great extent of ground, each family having its separate 
homesteads with barns and paddocks neatly fenced. After en- 
tering the village, thirty-live minutes passed in winding through 
deep narrow lanes, passing stackyards, orchards and farms, to 
the house provided for my party in its centre. The villagers 
are a haggard, ill -looking, fever-stricken set, contrasting most 
unfavourably with the hue-looking population of the forest vil- 
lages further east. The cause of this difterenco is to be found 
probably in difference of position, the western side of the pro- 
vince being more comphdely shut in between the mountains and 
the sea, and having probably a lieavier rainfall. A short dis- 
tance from the city the road strikes the old highway of Shah 
Abbas, and continues along it, or more frequently through the 
fields skirting it, as far as Kurd ^lohalla, which lies ^ mile 
to the right, and 4 or 5 miles from the seashore. The road or 
causeway was apparently laid down with great care and labour, 
being paved throughout with large pebbles from the numerous 
mountain-streams traversing the forest-covered plain, and 
drained by deep ditches fenced with a good hedge of w’liite- 
thorn and wild pomegranate, w hich is equally thorny and iiv.- 
penetrable; but it was not sufficiently raised, and gaps for cro>> 
drainage were neglected. This, with the inevitable Persian 
indifference to repair, has reduced it to what it is at the present 
day, — a monument to the wisdom of a single sovereign and a 
reproach to the neglect and apathy of a long line of successors. 
The country ofters no serious obstacles to the maintenance of a 
good road, for the cross-drainage streams flow in well-defined 
deep beds, and the forest and undergrowth have not at all the 
uncontrollable luxuriance of the tropics. Though not kept 
clear by traffic, the original clearing is still open. M'ith the 
material for fascines so close at hand, a small yearly outlay 
would make a good passable track. A few miles from Astrabad 
is the picturesque roadside Imamzadah of Eoshanabacl ; Kurd 
Mohalla has a small fort known as 3Iulla Killa, 2 miles distant 
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at the north of the Karasu stream. The villagers have no 
boats, save the small dug-outs, but the port is frequented by 
the Turkomans, who bring cargoes of salt and naphtha from 
Chalaken for the Astrabad market. 

Qtli , — A dense malarious vapour shrouded the scattered 
homesteads and forest, hiding from view both sea and mountains 
till midday, when it rose in white clouds under the sun’s rays 
and caught by a slight northerly breeze was w^afted away inland, 
and finally vanished, leaving a line of blue haze still clinging to 
the forest-clad slopes at the base of the range. The direct road 
to Nowkanda and Ashraf lies nearly due west along the old 
road, for the most part through forest or deserted clearings. 
Traffic follows narrow tracks on the side of the road as far as 
Nowkanda, where a detour is made to avoid a marshy tract to 
the right as far as the valley of Gez, whence a path winding 
through thickets of bramble and thorn, swampy rice-fields, and 
deep miry forest-land, leads to the large villages of Ivasht Tikka, 
and Gulugah. Gez is an ordinary modern village of 300 to 400 
houses, one of the principal in the Anazan Beluk ; it owes 
its notoriety solely to its port, the Bundar-i-Gez, 8^ miles 
distant, with which it has, however, little connection, there 
being direct routes to Astrabad and Mazanderan. I was met 
near Gez by Rahim Khan, of Nowkanda, son of Hamza 
Khan, Sir A. Burnes’ host. Rahim Khan is a young active- 
looking man. He has charge of the whole Anazan Beluk, 
which divides Astrabad from Mazanderan, and stretches from the 
Hazar Jari Beluk beyond the first range of the sea. There 
are many large villages ; Nowkanda, 500 houses ; Gez, 300 ; 
Sewan, 300; Kasht Tikka, 200 ; but they are completely buried 
in forest, in which the cultivated clearings have made little im- 
pression. The coast of Anazan and a portion of the east border 
were till recently exposed to the attacks of the neighbouring 
Jafar Bai tribe of Turkomans. A force of horse and foot is 
maintained for the defence of the villages under the orders of 
the Khan. From Gez to the port and village of Kinara a nar- 
row track winds through for a couple of miles, and thence across 
a belt of marshy ground covered with a thick jungle of cane 
and wild pomegranate, and intersected by numerous fresh-water 
creeks, with deep treacherous bottoms intervening between the 
forest and the sand-banks on the shore. Kinara is a miserable- 
looking village of 100 to 150 cabins—built of waste wood, rem- 
nants of old native boats, and the sides of packing-cases, and 
thatched with rushes— standing in a double line along the beach 
for 30 or 40 yards from the water’s edge. A ruinous-looking jetty 
mns out about 100 yards into the shallow water, enabling native 
boats, drawing 2 or 3 feet of water, to discharge their cargoes. 
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Eussian barks trading to Baku and Astrakhan, and other ports on 
the Caspian, lie off about a mile, and the larger Turkoman boats, 
“kasaboi,” usually send their cargoes either to the jetty or direct 
to the beach in “naos,’' or small narrow canoe-shaped dug- 
outs/’ The Eussian Vice-Consul, a Xestorian of the Caspian 
provinces, several Eussian Armenian merchants, and a Persian 
official in charge of the customs anrl the port, live in the village. 
About 10 miles north-east of the port is the island of Ashurada, 
on which are the barracks of the Eussian garrison of detach- 
ments of two regiments of infantry, and the residence of the 
Commodore of the East Caspian Squadron and other officials. 
Three or four small vessels-of-war and a few steam-launches are 
stationed in the bay to watch the Turkomans and collect the 
duty levied on their boats. These trade only between their own 
ports and the village-ports of the Astrabad and Mazanderan 
coasts and the island of Chalaken, whence they bring cargoes of 
naphtha and salt. Every boat is bound to show the Eussians a 
pass. This rule is rigorously enforced, and has piit an entire 
stop to the piratical incursions of the Turkomans from which 
the coast had so long suffered. From Gtez there is a path along 
the beach westward, but it can only be followed A\ith an expe- 
rienced guide, for the numerous creeks and backwaters abound 
in quicksands, and the fords are few and unmarked. The path 
to Xowkanda, Gulugah, and Ashraf lies across a marshy plain 
covered with dense beds of reeds and cane, and immense tangled 
masses of bramble. The few clearings are cultivated with rice, 
and remain more or less under water the whole year. Three or 
four miles west from Gez a high green rampart of earth runs 
from the base of the mountains through the forest and over the 
marshy plain to the shore. It is said to have been raised by 
Hamza yultan, an ancestor of the present Khan of Anazan, as a 
defence against an attack of the Lurs, li50 years ago. The Lurs 
were defeated wdth a loss of 20,000 men, and finally driven out 
of Mazanderan. So stands the tradition ; but the Lurs came 
from the west, and the rampart was obviously made for defence 
against an enemy coming from -the east, for the ditch is to the 
east, and the hanquette or path under the crest of the bank to 
the west. The Turkomans are more likely, therefore, to have 
been the invaders, but why tradition should confound them with 
tlie Lurs is a riddle. A rampart so formed w ith natural slopes 
and a broad crest is indestructible ; it is possible, therefore, that 
it is as old as, and had some connection with, Alexander’s wmll 
on the opposite shore of the bay. If of no other interest, the 
rampart gives a very satisfactory proof of the alleged recession 
of the Caspian. The sea-flank is now at some distance, not less 
than 300 or 400 yards from the water’s edge. Swamps and 
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cane-brake rendered it unapproachable, but of the fact there 
M’as no doubt. The slope of the shore is very gentle, reeds 
growing out of the water at 100 yards’ distance. From Gez 
to Kasht Tikka, the last village in Astrabad, is a distance 
of about 6 miles, equal to double the distance on fair ground ; 
for the ride, with a few short stujjpages, occupied nearly 
three hours. 

7tJi. AshraflG miles . — From Kasht Tikka the road runs west ; 
following the Shah Abbas road, and crossing a small stream 
which divides the two 2 )rovinees, passes for a couple of miles 
through The scattered farms, garden, and orchards of Gulugah. 
The people could not give a satisfactory reason for their building 
over so large an extent of ground in a country in which every 
yard of land has to be reclaimed from a tenacious and ineradic- 
able forest growth, but it is obviously a precaution against fire. 
The houses are of cane and light woodwork, and are usually 
surrounded wdth ricks of hay and straw. The village is a large 
one, aiul is said to have a population of 4000 to 5000 souls, 
w hich is quite possible, for it covers not less than 2 to 3 square 
miles. Beyond it the high road, enclosed by a double hedge 
and in better order, passes through a fine, open, \yell cultivated 
country, marshy towards the shore, but firm and dry for several 
miles from the hill-slopes. The distance from the shore to the cul- 
tivated margin (some distance up the hill-slopes) is, at this point, 
about 8 miles. Forest, except in patches, entirely disappears ; the 
fields are clear, and well fenced and drained, and the villages 
are more numerous, and have usually a few^ substantial houses 
With red-tiled roofs. The crest of a spur overhanging the 
road at a point where it touches the hill-skirt 6 or 7 miles 
from Ashraf, commands a fine view of the cultivated plain of 
Asliraf and the forest of Anazan. To the west, far distant, the 
Demavend range forms a wdiite wall on the horizon, towards the 
b;;se of which stretches a grand expanse of rich, cultivated land 
and greon meadows with wide straggling hedge-rows, clusters of 
thatched-roofed villages, and patches of forest and w oodland. To 
the south, the sea was hidden under a hank of mist. North, the 
wooded spurs of Alburz fall away in easy undulations to the plain. 
These lower spurs are little encumbered w ith the dense forest of 
the upper ranges. They might at no great cost be cleared, and 
shouU, with their rich soil, warm sun, and ample rainfall, supply 
Persia Vith all the most valuable products of tlie subtromeal 
regions of Asia, Tea, coffee, and chiuchona would no doubt 
thrive well, and where the vine grows wild in such luxuriance 
vineyards could scarcely fail, iu yield and quality of grapes, to 
rival those of Europe. o r > 

Approacliing Ashrat the road and the aspect of the country 
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again improve. The lielcls are fenced, and liave strong wooden 
gates and stiles. The ground is kept clean and ploughed dee[>, 
two pairs of very tine oxen working in relays ; the plough also 
is heavier than that used in other parts. Wheat^ is grown as 
frequently as rice, and the cotton was unusually fine, growing 
to 5 or 6 feet, with heavy pods. 

Sth. Town of Ashraf.—\io\i nt Ashraf. The town is now in a 
far better state than when visited by Fraser and Burnes. It 
contains from 1200 to 1400 fiimilies and 40 to 50 shops. Three 
or four of the leading merchants have transactions with Con- 
stantinople and Astrakhan, exporting cotton, sugar, European 
goods, cutlery, hardware ; importing chiefly iron, iron vessels, 
crockery, tea-urns, Ac. Their port is ^lash-had-i-Sar, distant 
19 fursakhs, the road passing through Sari and Bart rush. The 
inhabitants of Ashraf are ot mixed race : there are descendants 
of a Georgian colony brought from the Caucasus by ^hah Abbas 
^Sefiawi ; some lamilies of Talish. a Turk tribe from the coast 
near Lankeron; Tats, a Fersian tribe, and a few houses of 
Godars, a peculiar race whose origin is very obscure. They are 
tlie “Pariah” caste of Mazanderan, having a status and occu- 
pation similar to those of the aboriginal tribes of India, the 
Coles, Bheels and Dares. They are village watchmen, hunters, 
fishermen, and, though nominally Mussulmans, live mainly on 
the flesh of wild swine. In summer they wander in the forest 
when not employed in watching the distant fields. In winter a 
small thatched cabin on the outskirts of some village shelters 
them and their families. They rarely marry Persian women, 
but their women, if pretty are occasionally taken by Persians. 
From the specimens I saw, there can, I think, be little doubt of 
their Indian origin. The men are short and dark, but show a 
good deal of Persian blood. The women, of whom I saw two or 
three, are short, dark, and slender, with irregular, small features, 
and little, graceful figures; their costume very much that of 
Indian women of the lower castes. The children were very 
dark, and far more slender and spare than the Persians. Tliey 
appear to have no traditions of their origin, but I was not able 
to question any but young men of the tribe. They speak the 
Mazanderani diahmt. " The Governor of Ashraf is a native, by 
name Abbas Guli Khan, ^arhang (Colonel), vho is also in 
charge of the irregular troops of the district, and has the cus- 
toms contract for the ports of Gez and Mash-had-i-Sar. From 
its situation, Ashraf should be unhealthy ; it is enclosed in a 
iiollow of the mountains formed by a projecting spur, on which 
stands the castle of SeflSabad. Fever, however, is not more 
prevalent than in other towns of the province. Cholera appears 
Irequently, and is much dreaded. The famous garden of Shah 
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Abbas is now entirely neglected ; the buildings, fountains, and 
raised stone terraces in j uins. Its natural beauties are, perhaps, 
unequalled. It is backed by lofty wooded spurs ; to the north 
is a fine view over the blue bay of Ashurada. Several springs 
rising under the hill-slope flow through it. The cyprus-trees 
are of gigantic growth, and several of them covered with mas- 
sive wreaths of wild vine. Orange and citron-trees grow in wild 
luxuriance ; their fruit is left to fall, and literally covers the 
groimd ; every house in the town being provided witli its own 
garden or group of orange-trees : there is no market, and it is 
worth no one’s while to export. The old castle of Seffiabad has 
been replaced by a new^ building in tlie European style, with 
fine rooms. It is decorated outside without taste, in the Per- 
sian style, but commands a fine view of the bay and plain. It 
is already, even before completion, falling to ruin. Though now 
of little note, Ashraf should some day be the centre of one of 
the most important agricultural districts of Persia. Eveiwthing 
is there but the energy and capital which, perhaps, ^an onlv 
come from the West. 

Ashraf — Visited the village of Karatuppa, an Afghan 
colony planted by Nadir ^hah on the G-urgan plain, and after- 
wards removed to its present location. The village is built 
around the base and on the slope of a mound on the west angle 
of the bay of Ashurada, seven to eight miles north of Ashraf. 
It is surrounded by an extensive grassy plain, in part marshy, 
but generally firm, ricli meadow -land. It numbers now’ 150 
houses, all Ghilzai Afghans. The villagers have lost tlieir lan- 
guage and distinctive type, but not the ready hospitality of their 
countrymen, nor their love of country. Though exceptionally 
well off, they told me that they look forward to the day that 
will see their return to their distant mountain-homes. They 
hold their lands free of revenue, and receive a yearly sum of 
400 tomans (not always paid), the pay of .50 horsemen they 
are bound to keep up armed and equipped for border defence. 
They trade with the Turkoman coasts, owning six or eight laro-e 
boats, and have also dealings with the Russians, whom they 
supply with live-stock, wheat, Ac. 

I had proposed to visit the new’ Russian fort on the penin- 
sula of Miankullar, an hour’s sail with a fair wind across tiie 
west angle of the bay from Karatuppa, but found that a delay 
of at least another day or two would be necessary. The fort 
which is visible from Karatuppa, is a mere outpost, commenced 
four or five years ago, and lately completed and armed with two 
light guns. Ashurada is known to be most unsuited for a 
permanent naval or military station. The water is bad, and 
extent ot ground limited, and liable to be submerged duriiio^ 

o O' 
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northerly gales. The sea rose lately over a great part of the 
north shore of the island, flooding many of the honses and doing 
much damage. 

The peninsula of i\[iankullar (“ knlhir ” signifying dry land 
in the llazanderani dialect) is 30 to 40 miles in length, from 
3 to 4 miles in breadth, and has ample water, timber, and 
forage. It is nniiihabiteil and uncultivated. Game is said to 
abound in the forest, which is preserved as a royal “ chase.’' 

lOifA. To Nihali, lb itiilrs. — ilarclied to the village of 
Nikah, on the banks of the stream of the same name, which 
rises in the Shahkuli jMountain, and flows into the sea 12 miles 
west-north- west of Nikah. The high road from Ashi'af is in 
unusually good order ; in place of the rough boulder pavement 
it is laid down in gravel, and is well raised, drained, and fenced. 
It has the advantage, however, of running through an open 
cultivated country and over dry hill-skirts. The Nikah stream 
is spanned by a fine bridge in perfect order. The village of 
Isikcih, the principal place in that Beluk, has 130 to 200 
houses and farms scattered about over the cultivated land on 
both banks of the river. The people are Geraili Turks, of 
which tidbe there are six other villages in the Beluk. A large 
village, Nowzarabad, lies at the mouth of the stream, but there 
is no port, the nearest being TIash-had-i-Sar, further west on the 
Babil stream. East of the head of the Miankullar peninsula 
the forest commences again, and extends along the coast as l‘ar 
as the eye can reach. It is broken only by clearings. The 
bare marshy plains of Ashraf were probably, till very latelv, 
covered by the shallow waters of the bay, the deposits of salt 
from which prevent the growtli of the usual luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of the coast. The shore for many miles is flat, and is sub- 
merged for some distance inland during northerly gales. The 
water of Karat uppa and of other villages on the plain is 
brackish, and most of the vegetation indicates a saline soil. , 

The mountain-slopes to the riglit of the high road are to 
some extent cleared of forest and cultivated. This I found was 
a result of the American war and the famine, by which the 
demand for cotton and wheat v as greatly increased. The price 
of cotton at that time rose to 40 tomans per kharwar of 40 
Tabriz maunds, the normal price being 7 to 8. Production 
still pays and is increasing. 

The Mazanderan peasant is a proprietor, and owns his land 
absolutely. He is only restricted by custom from sale. Even 
the forest lands, which are ‘‘ common,” are inalienable. Such 
a tenure, though a great incentive to individual exertions, is 
an obstacle to development of the resources of the country. 
An ignorant and poor peasantry, without capital, and an 
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apathetic and feeble government, can never raise the country 
above its present level, ^v]^le the difficulty or impossibility ol 
acquiring land would bar Western enterprise and capital. 

Mazanderaii, the province of Persia, with the greatest natural 
resources and most industrious population, and the most perfect 
security, pays, I was told, barely 40.000 tomans = 16,000?. into 
the royal treasury. 

lltli. To Sari, IS miles , — Marched from Nikah to Sari, the 
principal town of the province and the seat of Government. 
After crossing the Nikah stream, the high road, which is in 
remarkably good order, and has the appearance in places of a 
wide, well-kept, well-edged English metalled road, turns south, 
and clinging to the hill-skirts, bends in a wide curve west to 
the banks of the Tajan Piver. The country on either hand is 
open and well cultivated ; the fields small, with wide hedge- 
rows of white thorns, gates, and stiles. A good deal of labour 
is evidently expended on the laud, but it is, nevertheless, usually 
dirty. The small, light plough of the couutry fails to eradicate 
weeds and undergrowth. A clear field is only to be seen near 
the homesteads in the distant and newly-cleared lands. One 
year’s fallow produces a dense growth of thorn and weeds, that 
can only be got rid of by fire. To the right of the road low 
forest-covered hills stretch away east and south for 50 or 60 
mfies, gradually rising to the high ridge running from Dema- 
vend to Shah-kuh, which shows a continuous line of snow-peaks. 
To the left, five to six or eight miles distant, is the forest 
extending from the peninsula of Mian-kullar into the Sari dis- 
trict. The Tajan is a fine stream, flowing over a sound gravelly 
bed 200 to 250 yards wide. It wus full, but not flooded, and 
fordable everywhere. It rises in the mountains Avest of Shah- 
koh, draining the Hazar Jureeb plateau, enters the plain of 
Sari 4 to 5 miles above the town, and 16 to 17 miles from the 
sea. At its mouth is the village of Earababad, formerly a large 
town, now a small port frequented only by native trading-boats. 
In the estuary is one of the principal sturgeon fisheries on the 
coast, farmed with the other fisheries ot the province to a 
Eussian company for the annual sum of 68,000 tomans. 

Crossing the Tajan by a well-built stone-bridge of 17 arches 
a neatly-laid paved causew^ay leads to the town of Sari. ^ 

12?/^.— Sari is now a flourishing town, in a state very different 
from that described by Eraser. Externally there is probably 
little change, its defences consisting still of “a ditch with a low 
rampart of easy slope, and cut down by traffic in many places. 
Originally it must have been sullicientlv protected, for the ditch 
IS sti 1 ]n places wide and deep, and the rampart of imposing 
profile, with some sort of provision for fiaiiking fire in the shape 
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of short irregular bastions and salients. Even from the crest 
of the parapet hardly anything is to be seen of the town, the 
low houses being buried in masses of orange-trees. There 
are four gates, the Earfrush, Astrabad, Farababad, and Chil 
Dukhtaram. The second only is in good repair, having a 
guard-house with two towers roofed with tiles, in a style 
dmilar to that represented in drawings of Chinese or Thibetan 
t »wns. Within the town there is an appearance of neatness, 
order, activity, and prosperity quite unusual in Persia. The 
houses are for the most part well-built, clean, and spacious, 
each having its yard and group of orange-trees. The streets 
are well paved, drained, and provided with raised footpaths on 
either side. There are exceptionally bad places, but they are 
exceptional, and not the rule, as in all other towns. Tlie 
bazaars are covered and kept clean, and the shops well-stocked, 
ddie market-place is a sight worth seeing in the East. It would 
lose little by comparison with the Kermess ” of Quimper or 
Pan ; less order and cleanliness, few women, no gardeners, and 
red-br<^eched slouching conscripts, but an ample display of 
country produce and cheap foreign wares set out in tempting 
array. The stalls were for the most part covered with clean 
white tents, and the vendors silent and businesslike, and not 
inactive. The fruit and butchers’ stalls were particularly well 
provided. The town has no special industry, but almost all 
the wants of the country are provided for; a rough \vhite 
cloth, knowm as kattan,” and silk stuffs are woven, and a good 
deal done in leather work. The mosques are neat and pic- 
turesque, with coved red-tiled roofs, carved >vooden pillars and 
joists, squares of green turf, and lines of orange-trees. Eepair 
and paving of streets was, I found, in the hands of the 

Kelanters,” or headmen of the six quarters or mohullas, a 
sort of municipal committee, receiving little aid from the 
Governor, and dependent on the town for funds. Of the popu- 
lation of 15,000 to 16,000 a large proportion are only winter 
visitors, driven in from the mountain-pastures and the villages 
near the summit of the range. A large number of Firoz Kuhis 
come down to w’ork in the farms, brickyards, and bazaars during 
Avinter. They are easily distinguished by their ruddy, healthy 
colours, from the sallow, haggard citizens and peasants of the 
marshy, forest-covered plain. 

The trade of Sari has much increased of late years, cotton 
and wheat being exj^orted in exchange for European goods, 
^ilk, formerly a great staple, has declined, I wus credibly in- 
formed, as a result of trafficking with the infidels at Astrakhan, 
to which port large quantity of eggs used to be sent. Much of 
the goods displayed was from Western Europe ; English piece- 
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goods, Frencli sugar, and German chinaware and broadcloth. 
The Kussiaus have a good hold on the market, but not a 
monopoly. AVith better roads across the mountains, English 
goods from Ispahan should supply more than a fair share of the 
market. The reputation of our goods is unrivalled, but their 
price is comparatively too high. 

The population of Sari is of mixed origin : the Zaths, or 
Persians, probably predominate, Turks, Kurds, and some few 
hundred Bungashio, Afgkans, and Turkomans making up the 
list. The Governor, Mirza Masih Moiz-u-Iiowla, is a native ; his 
authority extends directly only over the eastern parts of the 
province; he has also a nominal authority over the coast or 
maritime tribe of Turkomans, the principal of which is the 
Oguijily, a branch of the Jafar Bai. Beyond the exception of 
a light tax on trading-boats, they are not interfered with. 

V6th. Seid MohaUa, 13 )niles . — Alarched from Sari to Seid 
Mohalla over a bad village-track Minding through wet fields and 
marshy forest, the main or Shah Abbas road being reported to 
be impassable. 

Before leaving Sari received a visit from some Turkomans 
of the Ugurjily Jafar Bai tribe, living at Hassan Guli, on the 
north bank of the Atrak, 8 miles from Ciiikisliliar (a point oc- 
cupied by the Kussians at the time of advance on Khiva, and 
now abandoned), and thence Russian subjects. The Ogurjily 
neither cultivate nor rear cattle. They are traders and sailors, 
and thus tied to the sea. AVith a violent objection to becoming 
Russian subjects, they appear to object still more strongly to 
removing to the damp, hot, unhealthy country bordering tln^ 
sea south of the Atrak. 

To Barf rush, 12 mileB , — Marched to Barfrush, 12 miles, 
across a very wet, sMampy country, Muth a few scattered home- 
steads, and some rice-cultivation in forest-clearings. 

Barfrush is the commercial capital of Mazanderan. It has 
not regained the losses in population sufiered during the plague 
in 1832, but it is still a large town, and its trade must have 
very much increased Mithin the last feM^ years. 

The towm is open, and the houses much scattered and con- 
cealed by masses of orange and other dark-foliaged evergreens. 
From the east it is approached across a tine expanse of meadow- 
land. The houses are low, neatly whiteMashed or painted, with 
deep-covered red-tile roots. Each has a small court, enclosed 
by a high mud-Mull, coped either with tiles or a line of gilli- 
floMers, the broad leaves of vhich act as a thatch. The streets 
are narrowAjut clean, and veil paved, and the shops and bazaars 
well built, and full of European goods, both English and Rus- 
sian. Jhere are said to be 12,000 houses, Mdiich would give a 
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population of 50,000 to 60,000, and this is, I daresay, not far 
over the mark. Beyond the bazaars tlie houses are so much 
scattered that it ^yould be difficult to form any idea of the size 
of the town, but it covers a large extent of ground, and the 
commercial parts are much crowded. Five thousand tomans is 
the revenue now taken from the town, raised principally by a 
tax on trades, tlie whoh) sum being distributed over the dif- 
ferent guilds, whose representative is the Collector. No octroi 
is levied. 

The port of Mash-had-i-Sar, 8 miles distant, is said to be fre- 
quented by numbers of Bussian ships, which monopolise the 
trade with the Caspian ports ; native craft trade only with the 
Turkomans and the Island of Cheleken. A mail-steamer calls 
every seventh day, and takes up passengers and light cargo for 
Btdvu and Astrakhan. In spite of this connecting link with the 
civilised world, it is as ill provided with news, and as indiflPerent 
to it, as are other parts of Persia. The Russians have a Vice- 
Consul (a native of 8hiraz) at Barfrn>h to look after the in- 
ti ‘rests of their merchants, a few^ of wliom reside in the place. 
The staple exports from Barfrusli and the district are dried 
fruits, which are brought from across the mountains, cotton, 
silk and rice, chiefly raised in the district. The returns are 
in cloth, goods of various kinds, hardware, and glass. Sugar- 
cane of an inferior quality and hemp are also grown in the 
disitrict, but are not expoiled. 

Between the town and the Babil River is a royal garden on 
an island in the centre of a small lake, tilled by the ovei flowings 
from the river at certain seasons. There are remains of a 
channel by which a constant supply Avas kept up, but this 
is now choked up and useless. The garden and buildings are 
in the usual neglected condition, but there is a tine view of 
the peak of Demavend, the lower ranges, and tlie well- wooded 
plain. 

loth. To Aniol, 20 miles , — [Marehed to xVmol, 20 miles south- 
west of Barfrush. The Babil River, one mile from the towm, 
is crossed by a fine stone bridge built by Ilahomed Hassan 
Khan, a former Governor. The stream is deep, with a slow 
current and treacherous bottom. A few hundred yards above 
the bridge is the junction of the Babil and Kari, a stream 
flowing from the mountains south-west. Between the Babil 
and Amol a great extent of country is cultivated with rice, and 
irrigated by numerous cuts from the Haraz River. There are 
also wide stretches of scrub-jungle, thorny and impenetrable. 
A more difficult country over which to move either horse, foot, 
or guns, it wouhl be difficult to find, for even the tilled portion 
is fenced with wide straggling hedges and deep dykes. 
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The town of Amol is opened and screened from view on 
approach by dense groves of orange-trees. It lies on both 
banks of the Haraz, a fine stream flowing rapidly and noisily 
over a gravel-bed. It is spanned by a solid stone bridge of 
twelve arches, built by the towiispeoi3le, which is probably in 
this respect unique. Before the great plague the town was a 
place of some importance, and had a population, it is said, 
of 50,000. To some extent it has recovered, but it lacks tin- 
stimulus given by an increasing and active trade with the 
Russian coasts enjoyed by the towns nearer the ports of Mash- 
had-i-Sar and G-ez. Its population i^ now not more than from 
4000 to 5000 souls. 

To Parasha 10 milts . — From Amol the road to Teheran 
lies due south up the valley of the Haraz. Near the foot of 
the hills rice-cultivation ceases, and the plain and hill-skirts are 
covered with heavy forest. The lower portions of the forest 
still retained their foliage with the tints of autumn, while highe r 
up the trees were bare. Large quantities of mistletoe are cut 
and carried to the villages from these forests, and used as wintei* 
food for cattle. In the gorge of the Haraz is the commenct- 
ment of a new road, constructed on the European plan, anfi 
intended to be made practicable for wheeled traffic between 
Mazanderan and the capital. Tlie forest has been cleared, anfl 
some labour expended in blasting and cutting ; but the building 
is very inferior, and cannot last more than a season or two. 
There are several large wells already showing extensive gaps, 
owing to defective foundation, and two bridges have been carried 
away, the masonry exposed being of the worst possible descri] - 
tion. The width of the road and the gradients are very irre- 
gular, but it is, nevertheless, a vast improvement on the old 
dangerous track, and if completed and kept open will prove 
an immense boon to the country. Parash is a mere roadside 
station, having for public accommodation a number of caves cut 
in the face of a gravel-bank near the river. A private house, 
belonging to the Governor of Larijan, is available for travellers. 
There is little cultivation in the lower part of the valley, and 
no villages, the nearest being in the Chilah Glen, where there 
are six outlying villages of the district of Sari. 

11th. To Baijauy 23 miles.— Fiom Parash the road follows 
up the course of the Haraz to Baijan, a small village, distant 
23 miles. The valley is enclosed by high spurs fronf the lofty 
ridg£*s of the main chain, the lower slopes generally pi’ecipitous 
and inaccessible. The forest extends for 4 or 5 miles alono^ the 
upper slopes, and gradually ceases, giving place to scattered 
groups of juniper. The new road is, for the most part, incom- 
plete, but so far presents no serious difficulties ; with a little 
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labour and care there is nothing to prevent its being kept open 
at all seasons. Two of the new bridges appear to be well built 
and substantial, but they span only the minimum volume, the 
flood being intended to find its way round on either side. At 
Kullubund, half-way, is the headquarters of the Persian sap- 
pers employed on the road. In place of tents the caves cut in 
a gravel-bank and used as caravanserais were allotted to them, 
and made very comfortable winter-quarters. These banks of 
gravel are the characteristic feature of the Haraz Yalley. Thev 
vary from 10 to 50, and even 100 feet in height, and fill everv 
angle of the stream, seeming to mark its former level. The^* 
arc forme<l of gravel of all sizes; in parts water- worn, the 
•lepo.^it the numberless mountain-torrents, and in parts 
.ingular, the collection of centuries of dij?integration of the pre- 
cipitous slo[)es bounding the river by the action of frost, snow, 
and rain. Slauy of the banks are now above the highest flood- 
level of the stream, and cunsequently permanent. In these 
long lines of caves have been excavated. There are four such 
stations, and it is calculated that they shelter no less than 400 
or 500 mules, with numeruus travellers every night. 

ISfh. To Tialina . — Above Baijan the valley narrows, the 
mountain-slopes close in and become mure precipitous, till at a 
distance, 2 to '2h miles, they form the defile known as the 
Mullik Bund, which passes for half-a-mile betw’een w alls of rock, 
rising to 200 and 300 feet perpendicular height, and divided bv 
a space of 15 to 20 yards only at the narrowest point. The 
new' road is being cut sheer into the face of the cliff, and the 
Persian engineers have taken their task boldly in hand, and 
will apparently make a creditable work of it. There are traces 
at the narrowest point of an old road and two old bridges, very 
curious relics. The road was carried along the face of the cliff, 
which is like a w all without any cutting. In places it is built up 
Irom the bed of the stream, in others on what must have been 
shaky foundations afforded by chance ledges. On reaching an 
angle it was found apparently iuqiossible to turn it, and there 
being a convenient ledge of a few feet, a bridge of one span was 
thrown across the chasm, at a lieight of SO feet abovo the 
stream ; the portion of the arch still clinging to the face of the 
cliff show’s that it had a width of not more than 3 feet, with the 
form of a half-moon. As a monument of primitive and yet 
ingenious engineering, it is to be regretted that it has nor 
remained intact. The road can never have been wide enough 
to give passage to a laden mule. They were probably, as at 
the present day on the existing road, unladen, and the loads 
carried over by hand. Preparations are being made for a rock- 
carving in the ancient Persian style, which is to commemorate 
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the opening of the road. From what I saw, I think it probable 
that the artist will have ample time to complete the Shah’s 
sculpture and an inscription of any length he wishes. The 
road was intended to be open for the Shah’s visit to Mazanderan 
in the spring ; but this is absolutely impossible. 

Above the defile the valley opens out, and there are several 
large villages in the glens opening into it. These are now for 
the most part deserted, the inhabitants having left for their 
winter-farms in Mazanderan. There are a certain proportion of 
permanent residents who cultivate the scanty corn-lands fringing* 
the base of the precipitous ridges, which rise on all sides to a 
great elevation. The district, which is known as Tanjan, is 
said to contain 40,000 families, of which three-fourths migrate 
every winter, having their lands on the Plain of Amol. 

On clearing the Mullik Bund Pass, the Peak of Demavend 
first appears, towering above the valley and dwarfing the hio-h 
peaks around it. High up in a glen, on its eastern slope, is the 
village of Garm-ah, where are some hot springs, much used bv 
the natives for almost every bodily ailment from which they 
suffer. The stones in the bed of the small stream, fed by the 
spring, are covered with a thick deposit of sulphur, with which 
the water is highly impregnated. The springs have been 
resorted to by members of the European Missions at Teheran, 
and found highly efficacious in certain cases. There is a bath 
and indifferent accommodation in the village, but unlimited 
ground for tents. No better place could be selected as the 
base of operations for an ascent of the peak. Eahna is a large 
village of 200 houses, lying 1000 to 1200 feet above the flaraz. 
The new road passes through it, reaching it by a succession of 
zigzags, rising 1000 feet in a distance of about 1 mile. 


20^A. To Ah , — From Eahna the road descends again to the 
level of the river, passing the village of Ask, the principal one 
of the district, numbering nearly 500 houses. In winter it is 
almost entirely deserted. The new road beyond this point has 
almost arrived at completion, according to the standard up to 
which the Engineers are w orking ; but there still is a great 
deal to be done to make it a permanent and reliable hio-hway 
Drainage has been entirely neglected, and the loose slopes of 
volcanic rocks at the base of Damavend are everywhere uii- 
revetted, and will be a source of constant trouble Afimif 
20 miles from Ask the road crosses and finally kav^ the 
val ey of the Haraz and, ascending a lateral glen, crosses the 

Ti Imamzada Hashim. 

about 7oU0 feet abo\e sea-level, iour mdes from the crest of 
he pass is the Lake ot Demavend, a large, deep mountain- 
torrent fed by springs, about which wonderful stories were told 
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me. I have no doubt that it would repay scientific survey, with 
the view of utilising its waters for the irrigation of the plain 
below Demavend. Ah is a large village at the head of the 
Eudiliind stream. In spring or summer it may deserve its 
reputation for its beauty and the luxuriance of its vegetation, 
but looks in winter, with its snow-covered hills and lines of bare 
willows and poplars, desolate enough. I was hospitably enter- 
tained and lodged in a very handsome room by a Haji, who bad 
travelled to Constantinople, Bombay, and Calcutta, and returned 
only to assert that, for wealth and magnificence, there was no 
city in the world like Teheran ! 

2\ist, To Teheran, — From Ah a good bridle-path leads down- 
stream past the villages of Rudihind and Bumahan, where it 
crosses a small stream by a dilapidated stone bridge. The 
direct road from Demavend to Teheran is met at this point, 
5 miles, from All, thence a ride of 25 miles brought us to 
Telieran. 


Notes on the Topography of the Eastern Alhiirz Tract, xoith 
notices on a few places of interest on the Persian border, — From 
the latitude of Astrabad the Alburz Mountains continue in a 
serried, unbroken line, eastward, for about 100 miles to the 
point where the Nowdeh Valley cuts deep into the chain. 
Thence they spread out, forming a broad expanse of hilly 
country, extending north to the banks of the main branch of 
the Atrak, and east for 70 miles. 

To the west, this tract is supported by the Kuh Zirkay, 
which abuts on the Gurgan Flain. A line of heights, connected 
by low ridges, divide it from the Jajarm Plain on the south. 
It is traversed, from east to west, by numerous plateaux, more 
or less level, forming the Gurgan drainage-basin, but draining 
also south to the desert, and north into the Atrak. Beyond 
the Kuh Zirkay the range loses its covering of forest, and the 
hill-slopes become bare and rugged; but the plateaux are for 
tlie most part fertile, well watered, and capable of supporting 
a considerable population. Nardin, the most western, has a 
small population ; but those to the east, the plateaux of Kal- 
poshand Dasht, draining to theGurghan; i\Iurtaza Ali Maidan, 
Shaoghan, to the south ; Simalghan, to the north and south, 
are completely desolate, and form, between Kurd and Turko- 
man, a neutral ground, of which neither race is able to retain 
possession. From the Shaoghan and Simalghan plateaux rises 
the Aladagh, a high mass of mountain, \\hich, together with the 
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Kuli Salig to the south-east, of about the same height anti 
greater exteut, drops its northern spurs into the plain of 
Bujnurd, and its southern spurs into the Jajarm or Isferayin 
Plain. 

East from Aladagh and Salig the range extends in a higli, 
unbroken line, 1 ailing abruptly into the plain of Isferayin, and 
with ea^y undulations into that of Koochau. Mirzakhana and 
Shahjehan, tlie two highest peaks, reach an absolute elevation 
of about bOOD feet, while above the plains north and south they 
rise oCOO feet and 400U feet res{)ecti\ely. 

East of Shahjehan the range bends south-east, and is broken 
by the plateaux of Sultan 3Iaidan, Bam, and Setiiabad. Bising 
from there it forms a liigh mass, known as the Ivuh-i-Mirabad, 
dividing the districts of Kishabur and 3Iash-had, falls again at 
Sherifabad, where the lower iMash-had road crosses it, and con- 
tinues, south-east, about ISO miles further to Bakharz, where 
it attains again a considerable elevation, and thence on in a 
broken line nearly to Sahhed on the Herat and Furrah road. 
This chain may be said to form the southern chain of the East 
Alburz. 

The northern chain is connected with it by an open elevated 
tract, dividing the 31 ash-had or Heri road basin from that ol* 
Koochau or the xitrak. A line of peaks stretch from a point 
30 to 40 miles north of Bujnurd, along the “ Atak,” and 
thence, south-east, towards Kclat, supporting to the south an 
elevated expanse of downs, of easy slope and cultivable, reach- 
ing to the valley of Koochau aud Shirv an ; to the north, falling 
with a steep slojie to the Atak, and throwing out, north- W’est, a 
line of heights, extending for about 100 miles into the desert, 
in low ridges and sandhills, but falling just short of junction 
with the Balkhan ridge, and the elevated pastures on the shore 
of that bay. Eastward extend several long rugged spurs, the 
most northern one overhanging the “Atak,” as far as Darehgaz, 
to the south of wdiich it falls into the plain ; a second, runnino- 
north of Darehgaz, into the plain between Darehgaz and Abiverd, 
across which lies the pass of Allaho Akbar ; a third, a low^ ridge, 
connecting with the Kelat range. 

In the north-east slopes of this line of peaks rises Darehf^^az 
stream, flowing to the Atak ; in the south-west the difl’erent 
tributary streams of the Atrak, enclosed by spurs, extendinn- 
far into the Atrak-Gurgan Plain. ” 

East of the Allah-ho Akbar Pass the Kelat range extends, 
south-east, for about 180 miles to the Heri road, falling north 
into the Atak, south into the plain of Hash-had. It has a 
uniform width of about 45 to 50 miles, and is exceedingly 
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rugged in outline, the spurs running into the Atak ” being 
more precipitous and inaccessible than any other part of the 
whole range. The principal elevations, the Kuh Imarat, 
Ivuh Tammas, Karadagh, and Takakhana, the last, eastwards, 
have a nearly uniform elevation of about 7500 feet above 
sea-level. 

The drainage of the East Alburz passes almost entirely to 
the west and north. South, the wide plain of Jouvain and 
Isferayin (which is divided only by a single narrow ridge), with 
a width of 30 to 40 miles, and a length, from the border of 
Xishabur to Eaibat, ^vest of Jajarm, of about 130 miles, is 
drained by a single narrow and shallow channel, kno\Yn as the 
Kal-i-Shor, which flows under the Pul-i-Abrishm. The surface 
of the plain is level and the soil fertile; but from lack of water 
it appears sterile, and is little cultivated. 

The Mash-had Plain has a width varying from 15 to 20 and 
30 miles, and is surrounded by high mountains ; but, never- 
theless, its drainage feeds but one small stream, the Kashaf 
Pud, which, rising in an extensive marsh near the village of 
Kadkan, flows for 50 miles to iMash-had, and thence 80 miles 
to the Pul-i-Khatun. Except in heavy flood, it is everywhere 
fordable. The few small streams flowing from the mountains 
are lost in the irrigation channels of the wide valley. 

The perennial source of the Gurgan lies below' the defile 
known as the Eihana-i-Gurgan, 30 miles x.w.wi of Jajarm, 
but a large tract of hilly country is included in its basin. 

The plateau of Kalposh, high, well-w'ooded, wintered, and 
fertile ; the plateau of Easht, low-lying and barren, but capable 
of cultivation, to the south, the Chandi Abbas Plateau to the 
east, the Xardin Basin and slopes of Kuh Zirkay to the south- 
west drain into it, sending in spring a torrent through the 
Gurgan defile. Below' this defile (Ponte 16) the Gurgan 
stream rises, and winds for 18 to 20 miles between enclosing 
hills to Gurgan, w^here the spur enclosing it on the right dis- 
appears in the plain, wdiich opens to the w'est and north. On its 
banks are said to be fine wmods and pastures. 

Gurgan is described as an olang,” or meadow', wide and 
open, extending to the mountains on the one hand, and to the 
Gurgan stream on the other. It has permanent camps, or 
settlements of the Goklan tribe, with cultivation and plantations 
of mulberry. The valley above is not occupied, having been 
much exposed to raids of the Akhal Turkomans from Karakalla, 
whence there is a good bridle-road from north-east, across the 
broken, mountainous country intervening between the Atrak 
tributary streams. 

K 2 
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Below Gurgan, the Gurgan stream receives its last tribu- 
tary broak from the north; but the hills bounding in that 
direction extend for some distance further in broken undu- 
lations, and deep ravines furrow the slopes to the banks of the 
stream. 

On the south bank the surface of the valley appears less 
broken. The stream is distant some 16 to 18 miles from the 
base of the mountains, which are covered with dense forest, a 
belt of which, gradually widening to the w^est, interv^enes between 
them and the plain. Thence, to within a few^ miles of the sea, 
the stream flows in a deep bed, the valley widening out to the 
south and merging north into the Atrak Plain. From the 
south it receives some trifling contributions from Kalposh Ridge, 
the streams Kerawml and Sangar, and the drainage of the 
Kohsar Plateau, a high block of undulating table-land, sup- 
ported at a height of 1000 to 1500 feet above the plain by the 
southern spurs of Kuh Zirkay. 

The plateau has a length of about 30 miles, with a width of 
10 to ik It has ample w ood and w ater, and a most fertile soil, 
supporting without irrigation a population said to number 7000 
families. The largest villages, Dezain, Farang, Pursyan, have 
1000 houses each. 

It is protected on all sides by precipitous heights from the 
Turkomans in the plain below. Two deep valleys drain it, one 
running from Pursyan, in which flows the Tara stream, the 
other known as the Hajitar “ Durra,’" or glen, from a tribe of 
that name located there ; a third small stream falls into the 
Nowdeh stream at Kanchi (Route 17). 

Though of small extent, the plateau has many special points 
of interest, suspended, as it is, midway betw^een the fine plain of 
Gurgan and the main range of xUburz, rising to 8000 feet ; its 
climate and scenery are magnificent. Its population bears per- 
haps a larger ratio to area than any other rural community in 
Persia, and living, as they do, within sight of the Yomuts’ 

obahs,” the villagers enjoy the most perfect security and tran- 
quillity ; while their fellow-subjects in Khorassan, protected by 
200 miles of waterless desert, are daily carried ofi* into slavery. 
As a cantonment for any force of European troops (or even of 
Persian troops, for unless natives, they sufier severelv from the 
climate of Astrabad) holding the Gurgan-Atrak Plain,' no better 
spot is to be found on the whole range. 

From Gurgan to the Gunbuz-i-Raus, between the mountains 
stream, the plain is occupied by the Goklans, some 5000 
or 6000 tents. Thence along both banks of the sea the Yomut 

Ghumur^*, or settlers, are in possession. The Nowdeh streams 
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draining the valley joins the Gurgan, v’est of the Gunbuz,much 
diminished by irrigation-cuts by the way. 

From the point where the streams leave the hills, the Per- 
sian border in the plain may be said to begin, for the Goklan and 
the Hajilar tribe are only nominally tributary. Thence a wide 
belt of forest and cane-brake, with scattered villages and clearing, 
extends along the base of the mountains as far as Astrabad. 
The edge of the forest everywhere marks the border ; beyond, 
the open plain is in undisputed i)Ossession of the Yomuts. The 
villages in this forest tract are large and populous, the two 
beluks, or districts, Findarisk and Katul, into \^hich it is 
divided, having, it is estimated, together with Kohsar, 100 vil- 
lages and 20,000 houses. Of late years cultivation has much 
extended, owing to a rise in the price of wheat and the increased 
demand for cotton ; and the forest has been cleared in parts up 
to the base of the hills. The present generation of Turkomans 
is also said to be more addicted to tilling the land than their 
ancestors, and more inclined to settle. The ‘‘ Chumurs ” 
moving their camps but rarely and in a limited circle. These 
and other causes have much altered the face of the valley, and 
must continue to do so. Before many years are past, if even 
tlie present measure of good government and security continue, 
the trackless forest and collections of reed huts of a population in 
a chronic state of panic will have given place to a cultivated 
plain, combining the scenery of a w'ell-wooded English country 
with the climate of Southern Italy, and studded with red-roofed 
villages, standing out boldly amongst orchards and gardens. 
As it nears the sea the banks of the Gurgan fall, and its current 
becomes sluggish. It is said to be fordable everywhere except 
after floods. It reaches the sea by two mouths through a bar- 
ren flat, on which are camps of the Ogurjhily, the trading-tribe 
of Yomuts. 

The largest tributary (or main stream) of the Atrak, the Ger- 
mekhans, drains the plateaux lying north and east of Koochan, 
the western slopes of the Kelat chain, the Koochan Plain, and 
the mountains bounding it on the south ; an area of about 2000 
^uare miles, forming the upper part of the drainage-basin, 
lassing south of Koochan, it receives the waters of a large 
spring known as the Kara Kazan, the reputed source, also a 
small stream from the north of Shir wan. At 45 to 50 miles 
from Kill \usuf Khan, the point at which it enters the Koo- 
elmn Plain, it disappears in a narrow gorge known as the Tung- 
i-Rezabad, and continues to flow thence between high mountains 
W.N.w\ and w\ for about 40 miles to ]\Iana, a large village, 
-^0 miles n.w. from Bujnurd by road, receiving small streams 
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from the Bujnurd, and the mountains forming the watershed, 
15 to 20 miles distant, to the south ; from the north the drainage 
of Kushkhana Plateau, 30 to 40 miles north-east. 

From Mana, about 80 miles, to the Chat-i-Atrak, the point 
of junction of the Ciiandir stream from the north, the Germe- 
khans flows through a country of low hills and plateau seamed 
with ravines. The spur or ridge of the '■'* Atak ” chain bounding 
it to the noidh rises high, and is diflScult to cross ; that to the 
south is easy. 

The direct road to Mana from Shirvvan is said to be very bad, 
and probably is so, for the gorge is narrow and winding. 

From the south, from Minabad or Isferayin, two roads pass 
depressions in the ridge of the Ivuli Salig, and crossing the Buj- 
nurd Plain, reach the valley of Germekhans. (Koutes 14, 15.) 

From Sanglias two roads skirt the Kuh Buhar : one to the 
west, across the Shaoghan Plain, and west of Kuh Korkhud to 
the Sii Germekhans, and thence to Peshkala (Route 14), a good 
bridle- road, crossing only one low ridge ; the other to the west, 
crossing two ridges and passing Chalbash Karat to Chihl Guzr 
(Route 18), said to be more difficult. 

From Xardin there is one road said to be passable for guns 
dow n tlie Atak," and in all respects the be.^t. 

From Chihl Guzr a road follows the stream westward to the 
plain, and one from Gurgan to Kara Killa traverses the valley. 
This ^\as the road most used by the Tekkeh in their raids south, 
when they had possession of Kara Killa. 

In addition to these beaten tracks, there are innumerable foot- 
paths and bridle-paths traversing the valley, which is, in fact, 
accessible to the active horsemen of the country at all point^. 
Below Mana the valley opens slightly ; the hills enclosing it are 
bare or scantily clothed with scrub and juniper, but the windings 
of the stream enclose many rich and fertile [)astures, which at 
the Chat " widen out into broad green j^rairies, unoccupied and 
un visited, save by occasional passing Alamans." 

The Chandir drains the western spurs of Kuh Gjfian, a hi^h 
peak bearing about north-west from Shirwan, and from Chari- 
kolang flows west. It is traversed by three roads, o-iven in 
Routes 14, 15, 18, and by the road leading from Gurgan^to Kara 
Killa.^ After passing for about 70 miles "through a%ugh‘hillv 
tract it receives from the north the Ab-i-Sunt, a sub-tributary,, 
draining the most northern spur of the Atak chain. The 
junction is known as the Chat-i-Chandir. Thence bending 
south it joins the Atrak at the C!iat-i-Atrak. ^ 

The Ab-i-Suiit drains the long high spur of thoAtak chain, 
vhich forms the boundary wall ol the “Atak,” and runs north-west 
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past Kizil Arvat into the desert. To its north lies the Dasht,” 
ii wide plateau, divided from the river by low ridges, and rising 
in a gradual slope up to the main ridge. North-west and east 
the enclosing mountains rise to a considerable height. At the 
edge of the “ Dasht/' on the spur of the mountain known as 
the Sunting Sur, or Sunt Sur, stands the fort of the Kara 
Killa. Its position commanding (as it does) the only good road 
on to the Dasht Plateau and then to the Atak/’ it has been 
the scene of frequent struggles between the Turkomans and 
Shahdilu Kurds. Some four rears ago the Saham-u-daula, 
Ilkh anni, or Chief of the Shahdilu, led a small force with a 
few guns against it, and succeeded in capturing it after a siege 
of some days, and two unsuccessful assaults. The current 
account of the affair is probably exaggerated as to the heavy 
losses sustained ; but there is no doubt that the Turkomans, 
having their wives and families with them, fought hard. They 
numbered 300 or 400, and but few of them escaped. 

The fact that the light guns taken with the force were able 
to break the walls of the fort is worthy of note, as showing that 
it cannot bo very formidable either in position or construc- 
tion. The Persian force returned after plundering the nearest 
obahs,^’ and the fort remained unoccupied. After the fall of 
Klnva, a body of Goklans, said to number 200 families, fugi- 
tives from thence, with the assent of the llkhani, took pos- 
session of, and repaired the fort. They did not, however, 
obtain undisputed possession, for the Akhal Tekkeh, who had 
opposed their passage of the desert, attacked them frequently, 
and there is said to have been some hard fighting. The Goklan 
still remained in possession, and are nominally tributary to 
the Illvhani, and to Persia — a rumour that they have leagued 
with the Akhal, and thus given offence to Russia, who still re- 
gards them as her subjects, and only awaits an opportunity to 
coerce them, though possibly without foundation, invests the 
little garrison with an interest to which it would otherwise have 
no claim. From the fort to the Chat-i-Chandir, the point at 
which a force attacking from that direction would enter the 
hills, is a distance of about 8 fursakhs. The road, with the 
exception of the last 2 fursakhs, is said to be not difficult, but 
the spurs of the Sung Dagh, a ridge lying north of the Chat, 
and running south-west, close in on the stream, and must form 
a difficult defile. The road from Kizil Arvat to Kara Killa 
(Route 14) is said to be passable for guns ; but a force, if coming 
from the Atrak, seeking to attack from that side, must march 
for some days across a barren, waterless tract to turn the Atak 
range. Infantry marching from Balkhan to Kizil Arvat would 
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be dependent on the supply of water they could carry with 
them, at least betw^een the three points w’here water is found. 

From the Chat-i-Atrak, the point of junction of all the 
principal tributary streams of the Atrak, to the sea the river 
has a course of about 80 miles, bending towards the south, and 
away from the outer range. The fertile plain between it and 
the Gurgan lies on one side, varying in width from 12 to 7 
fursakhs on the other, and stretching away far to the north, a 
wdde expanse of barren desert. 

The banks of the Atrak are said to liave none of the sur- 
passing fertility of the Gurgan Plain. There are pastures and 
patches of cultivation, watered by canals from the Atrak, but 
not the spontaneous and luxuriant vegetation of the tract 
further south. The ruins of large cities testify, however, to 
the fact that the northern plain in former times supported a 
large population. The existing canals from the river are shared 
by the Jafar Bai and Ata Bai clans of Yomuts. The former 
are in parts Russian subjects, the latter nominally Persian. 

The Atrak flows into the Caspian at the head of a deep 
indentation, forming a bay or estuary known as Hasan Ivuli. 
The shores of the "bay are flat, sandy, and barren. On the 
north shore, near the river, is the Ogurjhily Yomut settle- 
ment of Hasan Kuli, and 2 fursakhs further down the fort of 
Chikishliar, the base of operations of Markosoff’s column when 
acting in the direction of Khiva, and at one time held per- 
manently by the Russians, but now abandoned. 

Some miles above Hasan Kuli the plain becomes covered 
with fine pastures, which extend for 2 or 3 fursakhs up the 
stream. These are known as the ‘‘Atrak,’’ and are always 
designated by that name, and not the river, unless it be 
specially mentioned. 

From 100 to 150 miles north of the estuary lies the tract of 
country known to the Turkomans as Balkan. It is described 
as an elevated steppe, wuth rocky heiglits reaching to the shores 
of the Caspian, and long slopes to the south and east, merging 
into the general level of the desert. There are many fine 
pastures and springs. The snow', which covers the mountains 
and higher slopes in winter, melting in spring leaves numerous 
pools, around wKich the Yomut nomads from the Gurgan pitch 
their summer-camps. ^ 

On the bay of Balkan is the Russian settlement called by 
them Krasnovodsk, and known to the Yomuts as Kizil Su, 
and to the more distant tribes, the Akhal and Merv Tekkeh, as 
Shah Kadam, or Mullakari. It is the only spot yet permanently 
occupied by them on the south-east coast of the Caspian. 
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Kjasnovodsk, or Kizil Su, is marked on our maps on the 
north shore of Balkan Bay; but the Turkomans place it on 
the south shore at the bottom of a little bay, known as Kizil 
Su, and on the shore of a tract known as Darya (? Dar}^acha), 
3 or 4 fursakhs north of the first Eussian settlement, called by 
them Kaifa Sii. This is probably Mikailovsk, the first settle- 
ment on the east coast made under the orders of the Governor- 
General of the Caucasus in 1859. 

The position of Kizil Su is further fixed by reference to 
that of the Island of Cheleken, which may be presumed to be 
correctly placed in our latest maps derived from Eussian 
sources. The Turkomans describe Kizil Su as lying opposite 
to Cheleken, and within a long gun-shot, the channel not so 
deep or wide as to prevent the passage of a horseman ; while 
Krasnovodsk, as at present placed, has the whole depth and 
width of the Balkan Bay between it and Cheleken. 

The new fort is said to stand on the spur of a hill near the 
shore of the bay, naturally scarped on one side, and surrounded 
•by a stone wall on the other. 

Water was at first obtained only from two or three wells, 
and by distilling the sea-water on board the steamers, but a 
good supply is now procured from new wells. The whole Darya 
tract is said to be incapable of cultivation ; the soil being 
barren and sandy, and the supply of water deficient, even for 
the Turkoman herds. 

The one spot a\ here there is water and soil, not loose sand nor 
impregnated with salt, is near Kaifa 8u, on the margin of a 
large fresh pool, 2 or 3 miles from the shore, which was some 
years ago occupied by the Eussians, who have built houses and 
planted gardens. At Deh Sharbat, 4 fursakhs from Kizil Su, 
and beyond the pool, are some “ obahs ” of the Jafar Bai, sub- 
ject to Eussia, and it was there that the Tekkeh made their 
raid in defiance of the Eussian General. The troops at 
Kizil Su are kept supplied from Baku, even live stock and 
bread being brought thence. There is regular steam com- 
munication. 

Some distance round by sea from Kizil Su, at the head of 
the Balkan Bay, is what is described as the port, or landing- 
place, probably the point of debarkation of a portion of the 
Khivan Force (the main body appear to have landed at Kinderli, 
further up the coast). It is known as Shakadam, or Mullakari, 
and also by the Yomuts as Kaisa Su. The first two names 
mark wells of fresh water. The place is not permanently oc- 
cupied, but is looked upon as Eussian. 

F rom Balkan to the nearest Tekkeh obah ” is a distance 
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of 160 to 170 miles, and except in spring there is no grass, and 
but little '^vater on the road. Thence to Byat Haji on the 
Atrak the distance is a little less, but the country more barren. 
No attempt to communicate direct was made during the late 
reconnaissancp. 

The tract known as the Atak ” is the belt of fertile land 
extending along the base of the Alburz, from the Hcri road 
to Kizil Arvat, a distance of about 330 miles. Its width 
is varying and undetined ; all beyond, that is to the north, is 
known as the Kum/’ or desert. 

The whole strip of country may, for convenience, be divided 
into three sections, the Atak-i-Kelat, the Darehgaz Atak, and 
the Akhal Atak, — a political and also a natural division, justi- 
fied by some diversity of natural features. 

The Kelat Atak commences near Ak Derband (at Zarabad, 
some miles west), and stretches west about 100 miles as far as 
Abivard, or Bavert, the older form. It includes in its width 
the course of the Tajand as far west as the wooded and fertile, 
though uninhabited, oases known by that name. Between the 
habitable and cultivable hill-skirt and the Tajand there is, it is 
true, a wide stretch of desert, but they have always shared the 
same fortunes, both either deserted or in the hands of Persian < 
or Turkomans. 

The Kelat range reaches tlie Atak in long, rugged spurs, 
pointing for the most part to the east, and subsiding in a maze 
of rough ravine-cleft undulations. Many fine streams rise in 
its glens and, reaching the plain, carry broad lines of pasture 
across the desert half-way to Tajand. 

From the east, the first in succession of the streams is known 
as the Ab-i-Ivhur. On its banks are two or three villages 
known collectively as Chacha, re-occupied within the last two 
years, and having now a population of 100 families, taken from 
Kelat and Mash -had. 

The second, the Ab-i-iMehna, on which is a small village or 

obah ” of Tekkeh Turkomans, who have been induced to settle 
there by the Khan of Kelat. Mehna Avas once, it is said, a 
city ; in the time of the Sefavians a large town ; later, in 
Nadir’s time, a large camp of Tekkahs, and for fifty years a 
desolate ruin. The history of Abivart, Chacha, and Tajand is 
the same. 

The third in succession is the Kelat stream, said to be not 
larger than the other streams, having, 20 miles above the hill- 
skirt, a width of 12 to 11 feet, with an average depth of 2^ feet 
and a svilt current, a sufficient stream to irrigate a large stretch 
of corn-land. After floAving through the Atak for several miles 
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it wateiN the village of Chardeh, also lately re-occupied by 
the Persians. West of the Kelat stream is the Abi Archingan, 
on which are three small new settlements — Igdalik and Ar- 
chingaii. 

The Abivard stream, known as the Rud-i-Kibkan, rises in 
the plateau north-east of Koochan, passing through the Kibkaii 
glen, and reaching the plain at Abivard, where there are exten- 
sive ruins of the Arab period. The stream is one of the largest ; 
it is drawn off to water some of the villages of Darehgaz. 

The Darehgaz Atak extends from Abiverd, which is nominally 
within the limits of the State of Darehgaz, to Gawars, about 50 
miles. It is watered by a stream rising in Koochan and flowing 
through Darehgaz. It has twenty villages along its length, some 
of considerable size, the total population being reckoned at 
5000. Gawars is a Tekkeh ‘-obah/’ the principal men of which 
a. re in the pay of the Khans. 

Along the Darehgaz stream cultivation extends for 16 to 
miles into tlie desert, and grain is raised more that suflicieiit 
for local consumption. 

About N.x.w. from Darehgaz the Atak range runs in an un- 
broken line of heights formed by two spurs, one ending in a 
peak called the Zariii Kuh, overhanging the Darehgaz Atak, and 
draining its southern slopes into the Darehgaz stream ; the other 
prolonged, without any great depressions, as far as Kizil Arvat, 
and thence subsiding far away in the desert; its drainage 
reaching the Atrak by the Al>-i-Sunt tributary. There are 
no streams, but many brooks and springs, along the base of the 
heights, from which the fertile belt extends for 8 or 10 miles. 
The ^^obahs” of the Akhal Tekkeh stretch in a line from 
Gawars to Kizil Arvat, and they hold also Ashkabad and 
Annau, Nissa, Mehna, and Karez, fertile tracts of pasture-land, 
enclosed by re-entering angles of the line of mountains. From 
Karez there is a route to Khiva, a journey of twelve days for 
camels, along a line said to b.' provided with wells at each 
stage. The Taj and str earn does not reach so far west as this, 
but on the third day the Oguez,” or old bed of the Oxus, is 
crossed. The Turkoman horsemen reach Khiva in six days. 

The first pass east of xVdrabad is one from the Best am Plain, 
crossing the Alburz to Gurgan, a line little likely to be used, 
and presenting also great natural difficulties. It was traversed 
some years ago by a Persian force of 40,000 men, ^\ith thirty 
guns. Leaving Bostam, it passes over the plain north-east, 
crosses a high shoulder of Khushyeilak Mountain, into the 
Kowdeh Valley at Chinask, and thence up the valley to Nardin, 
the Kalposh Plateau, and over a high ridge of the Gurgan. 
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The total of feet of ascent by this route would be from 7000 to 
8000, the total descent from 8000 to 10,000. The Persian 
guns were, of course, dragged by hand all through. 

The road over the Khushyeilak 3Iountaia would in ordinary 
winters be closed for two or three months. The Nardin and 
Nowdeh Pass, the next in succession, though little used, is 
shorter, and has fewer natural difficulties than perhaps any 
other line that could be selected in the whole length of the 
Alburz. It lies in a direct line between Astrabad and Ja- 
jarm, in the very track of any force marching from the sea to 
the west. For the construction of a railway it offers facilities 
only exceeded by those of the more circuitous route to the east 
by the Gurgan Defile. 

From Jajarm to the Sang Surakh Pass (Koute 17) the road 
is open and good, and the ascent trifling. The foot of the 
same pass may also be reached from Magas, in the Bostam 
Plain, by an ascent of only a few hundred feet up a long line of 
open, easy plateaux, opening on to the Murtaza Ali Maidan.* 
From the foot of the Pass the hill above Maiamai is distinctly 
visible, bearing due south. 

The following gives the approximate distances and gradients 
to the edge of the Gurgan Plain : — 


i 

Miles, j 

Feet. ; 

Murtaza Ali Maidan to Xardin— : 


^ 1 

Ascent ! 


800 1 

Easy, undulating 



Descent 

2 1 

250 

Level ' 

1 ^ 


Kardin to Kowdeh — 



Gentle ascent , 

•i 

100 

Pass (ascent) 

2 

1400 

Stream (descent) 

1 2 

1700 : 

KancM (descent) 

i 23 

2200 j 

Nowdeh (descent) ^ 

19 

1600 i 


From the Sang Surakh Pass to the bottom of the Nardin 
Pass the road is covered with* snow in winter, hut it is nowhere 
much exposed. 

From Nardin northward to the Atak the only pass said to be 
practicable for guns is that given in Eoute 18, but any line 
crossing the whole of the Atrak tributaries must necessarily 
be a difficult one. A road seeking to gain the Atrak without 


Maidan. 
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making a detour through the Atrak Plaiu ^vould certainly 
meet with fewer difllculties by crossing the main chain west of 
the Atrak w^atershed. 

Bujnurd, Nishabur, and Mash-had, may be reached by the 
old highway of Shah Abbass, which runs up the Gurgan stream 
to Gurgan, through the defile, Chanda Abbass, Eabat-i-Karabil, 
Kabat-i-Ashk, and Shaoghan ; thence to Bujnurd by the Pass 
of Feroza, and to Nishabur through the Darband-i-Hissar, and 
the Jouvaiii Plain. Mash-had by the same route, or throuorh 
Bujnurd. 

The upper part of the Gurgan Valley is narrow^ but the road 
good and gradients very easy, for the ascent in IS to 20 miles 
cannot be above 2000 to 2500 feet. The defile of Gurgan had 
once a good road through it and beyond to the open plateau^ 
w^hich is said to be even now, in spite of a dense growth of 
forest, passable for horsemen. The plateaux undulate very 
easily, and have a width of several miles. The Bujnurd Pass- 
is diflScult, but that of the Darband-i-Hissar exceedingly easy* 
The route keeps throughout so low a level that no great incon- 
venience could ever be experienced from snow in winter. For 
a railway to the east no better line could be selected. 

From Koochan to the Atak ’’ there are two passes — one by 
Aughaz (Koute 13), of which all available information has 
already been given, the other by the Daw'and Pass, a line 
nearly as good as that by Nowdeh, but attaining a greater 
elevation, and consequently more liable to be closed in winter ; 
that portion of it also lying across the high plateau is much 
exposed. 

^ The following gives the approximate distances and gra- 
dients ; — 

Koochan to Durangae. 


1 

1 

Miles. 

i 

1 


1 

Ascent ("entle) I 

1 

24 

1 ! 

! .. i 

' „ (foot of Pass easy) . . . . 1 

0} 

4,10 1 

„ Pass „ .. , 

2 

900 

Deep undulations to Zobarau Pass 

23 


! 

Descent to Koochan 1 

i 

5 1 

1 

1000 1 


From Koochan east there are no passes that can be considered 
practicable for wheel-carriages, or that could be rendered so 
with any amount of labour at short notice. 

With the Nardin or Nowdeh and the Gurgan Pass held, a 
force marching eastw'ard from the sea would be compelled to 
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make a march of some days northward from the Atrak through 
a waterless country to turn the Atak chain, and thence to 
march 350 miles through a country producing barely enough to 
support the present nomadic population to Ak Darband, whence 
the country south and east for a great distance is uninhabited, 
sufiBciently watered, and very rough. Tlie detour would add 
most materially to the distance to be traversed, and would 
double difiiculties of supplies and communication. 


Note. — The information I was able to gath* r legarding 
the nature of the difficulties presented by the outer range of the 
Atak Hills was unsatisfactory, but all accounts agreed that 
the road from Kara Killa to the Atak was passable for light 
guns, and the country to the west much broken, barren, and 
waterless. 


Notes on the Yoraut Trile. By Kazi Syud Ahmad. 

The Yomuts, near Astrabad, are said to comprise 60,000 
families, 20,000 of which are settled near Astrabad. The part 
of the country which they inhabit extends from the Dahana-i- 
Hasan Kuli, near the Caspian, to Gunbad-i-Quas, which forms 
the boundary between the tribes of Goklan and Yomut ; the 
rest are settled from Balkhan to Khiva. 

They are divided into two divisions, viz. — 1, Chuni; and 
2, Sharaf (better known as Ata Bai and Jafar Bai. Ata Bai 
is divided into two clans — Ata Bai and Aq. Ata Bai has 15 
Tirahs — 

1. Sahna. 

2. Taqi. 

3. Yanpai. 

4. Sari Chuni. 

5. Mohamud Unluq 

G. Tanak. 

7. Khanti. 

8. Qagiti. 

Aq has two clans, viz.— 1, Aq ; and 2, Oisaa \o 

Uzain Aq has three Tirahs— ^ ^ 

Shaqi. | q, Habibli. 

2. Guk. I 

Qisqa Aq has five Tirahs — 

1. Shir Mohamudli. 

2. Kur Mohamudli. 

3. Qiziljah, 


4. Yulma, 
o. Hirra. 


U, Qanqarma. 

10. Tana, 

11. Hogunchi. 

12. Kasarkha. 

13. Kasah. 

14. Ashur Guk. 
lo, Qara Dashli. 
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Tribes which are connect e»I 
number — 

1. \\\L. 

'1. Kucliak. 

Daz has four Tirahs — 

1. Panqa. 

2. llaiiqa. 

Knchak has four Tirahs — 

1. Aslanjuq. 

2. Uistajiiq. 


with Ata Bai are four in 


0. Yukkinaz. 
4. J-dar. 


0. Dai (I Ata Dglili. 

1, CLiii Subli. 


3. Khurtum. 

4. Diiti Qara. 


Qan Yukhanaz has four Tirahs — 

1. Hataku. I 

2. Qiilja. ! 

Igdar has four Tirahs — 

1. Aq Irkakti. | 

2. Qara Irkakti. j 


3. Sarielia Knr. 

4. Makhdaim. 


3. Kidraq. 

4. Emir. 


Jafar Bai is divided into two di\isions. viz. — 


1. YarAli. | 

Yar Ali has nine clans — 

1. Arikh. I 

2. Kal. i 

3. Kiisati. I 

4. Qizil. I 

5. Saqqati. { 

Xur Ali lias eight clans — 

1. Qariwange Kur. 

2. Pank. 

3. Qaraiijik. 

4. Qaruja. 

Tribes which are connected 
number — 

1. Y'alglii, 

2. Daweji. 

3. Qara Daqti. 

Yalghi has seven Tirahs — 

1. Siqra. I 

2. Qira. | 

3. Mirzati. I 

4. Watrilti. 


2. Xiir Ali. 


3. Pnrkha'^, 

7. Ide Tumaj. 

8. Uniiq. 

0. Changan. 


o. P^Liluirjati. 

3. Katita. 

7. Pablaka. 

8. Qaiaq. 

with Jafcr Bai are five in 


4. Tatar. 

5. QujiKj. 


T). Anliq. 

G. Chirashak. 
7. Ipri. 
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Daweji has nine Tirahs — 

1. Udak. 

1 6. Kirai. 

2. Miut (Meut). 

I 7. Chobnash. 

3. Ichmak. 

8. Buqu. 

4. Abdal. 

9. Gurganli. 

0 . Khivali. 

Qara Daqli has seven Tirahs- 

- 

1. Pahlawan. 

5. Idakti. 

2. Uzin. 

6. Qalmuq. 

3. Pira-an. 

7. Urus. 

4. Yalitli. 

Tatar has three Tirahs — 


1. Siqarli. ' 


2. Aq Qimishli. 

Qujuq has six Tirahs — 

j 3. Aghilmishli, 

1, Kaka. 

4, Aqcbati. 

2. Khivachi. 

5, Qiriq. 

3. Qarata. 

6, Dan Qiriq. 
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XiST of Routes in tlic Eastern Alburz Tract, including one from 
Herat to Mery. 


No. ■ Routf. Miles. I Fursakhs. 

; I 

1 

1 i Herat to Mervc . . 50 

2 t Mash-liad to Saraklis .. 31 

3 i ,, Kelat-i-Xadiri and Sar.tklis .... .. 2F 

4 ; „ „ Atak 100 

5 ' Dareliiraz by Eadkan IIH 

0 Darehgaz Saiakhci .. 274 

7 „ jNlerv . . 38 to 40 

8 „ Balkan .. 04 to 07 

0 ,, Koochan by Da wand Pass 70 

10 Kouclian to Daieligaz by Allalio Akbar Pass .. 4.5 

11 fioiii Askaba<l and Annan 30 

12 Ishkabad and Annau to Durangar (Itoute 0) .. .. 44 

lo ,, „ Kooohun by Aiighaz .. .. 114 

14 Bujuoord to Kara Killa and Kizil Aivat .. .. oS^- 

1.5 „ „ Atak 22 

10 „ „ CTurgan and Astiabad .. ' 204 

17 .Tajartn to Astrabad by Xosydeh lolj 

18 Nardiii to Kizil Arvat .. 274 

10 Guigan .. 12 

20 Gurgan to Atrak (Ri\er) .. llj 

21 Astrabad to A trak .. 10 

22 Hasan Kuli to Kara Killa , . 30 


XoTE. — Routes, of which difctance is given in fursakhs, have been derived from 
native information usually wdth the aul of a nnigli sketch-map. 

Fursakhs.— Khorassan furbdkh, calculated at 4^ in plain and 4 in hills. 

Distance in fursakhs in hilly country reduced one-third or one-fourth, according 
to ground, for direct distance. The Kurds u^^ually measure stages by the hour, 
calculating one fursakh an hour. This gives 4 to 44 miles (for a horseman) on 
level ground and 2^ to 3 miles in the hills. 

Miles. — Calculated at 4] miles per hour on level smootii ground, the ordinary 
inarching pace of a horse. 

In rough or broken ground at 4 miles. 

In mountains 2^ to 3 miles. 

Ascent of gradients measured by Aneroid Barometer, mean of readings of 2 
instruments. 

Elevation. — Calculated from mean of several observations of boiling-point. 

Temperatures from standard Thermometer. 
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MASII-IIAD TO SAltAKIIS. 
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garrison, however, are prisoners, being unable to move out 
except “in force.’* Bu2)plies of grain are purchased from ilui 
Merv Turkomans. 



llOUTE No. 3. 

MASII-IIAD TO KELAT AND SARAKIIS BY KIIOUR. 
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Eoute No. 4. 

MASH-IIAD TO KELAT AND ITIE ATAK 
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At 21 miles emerge eu open valley draining from cast and west. 
Two roads to Kclat branch off cast and west. The latter said to 
be the worst. At 26 miles cross watershed line into valley 



Route No. 4. — eontinurd. 
MASH-HAD TO KELAT AND THE ATAK. 
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MASH-HAD TO DAREHGAZ BY RADKAN. 
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a 

CN 


Hei 
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to ea«l towards Ahivcrd and the Aiak, aial turn north tij) a 
glen, in a liigli spur of the main range, rnnning ont to tlio 
Allali-ho Akbar Pass. souUi-uast. At 12 miles la'ach sninmit of jiass Allah-Jio Akbar, 



liouTE No. 5. — continued. 
MASIT-IIAl) TO OAREIIOAP: liY EA7')KAN'. 
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DAREIIGAZ TO JIERV. 
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from c<nTect Kubaiau bourcoH, and tlio poaitiou of Kizil Arvat 
from Biijuurd correctly given to me, as I believe it to have 
been, the distance from Kizil Su to Kizil Arvat should be 
about 170 miles. 


Eoute No. 9. 

DAREIIGAZ TO KOOCIIAN BY DAWAND BASS. 
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buariii;^ iluo (‘n^t aiul follow conm? of slruain, pa^Hin/j; villaf^o 
Clialaki, lOi miles. aiul niiiu'd fort oi' Olialuki. At iO) milt's rcaoli Jvilla Yusuf 

Ivlain, on the bordt'rs of Kouclian ami Kadkan. 

108J miles .. Theucc to Daichgaz by lluute No. 5, SJi miles. 


KOOCIIAN FROM ASKABAD AND ANNAU. 
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•» From Askabad (5 miles), U fnisakb (si lort), across plain, enter 

valley, and follow it over level p:ronnd to 11 miles, wide, open. 
Sang Surakh. pasture of Nissa. Tlienco a road branches off to Sang Surakh 

(Koute No. 0) by whicli light guns belonging to the Ilis?am-u- 
Sultana’s force reached Askabad. 





IvODTE No. 11. 

ISUJNUnD TO IvAKA KALLA, KI/IL AIlVAT. 
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G 22 fur. .. and Jvariikliuii (or Ivaraglian). Anotlicr lurns towards tluwust 

to Iho Dihana Moujah, S furtiaklis, and llicnco to Kelat-i-Nur 
V(,U‘di IChau, Both roads arc said to be passable for laden mules. 



Route No. Ifl. 

bujkuud to gukgan and astrabad, 
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Route No. 17. — continued. 
JAJARM TO ASTBABAD BY NOWDEII. 
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from village A lire, at head of a glen in inonntains to left. 

riM 11 11 1 ,1-1 •. 
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Ihiiiiian route ia only aidected for nafety. 

From Findarisk licar AV.S.W., and nt M miles pass Maintain in 
the forest on tlie edge of the plain. At 15^ miles cross small 
sticain Odarusli from hills left. Dar Killa, 200 houstss, half 
mile left. Country open and cultivated to base of hills 7 to 8 



JAJARM TO ASTRABAD BY KOWDEII. 
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open groimtl. 





Eoute No. 20. 
GUKGAN TO ATRAK (RIVER). 
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Route No. 22. 
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V . — Notes of a Joimieij from Uan'kow to Ta-U Fa. By the late 
Augustus Eaymoxd 3rAKGAKY, being Extracts from the 
Author's Diary. 

\_RearU February 14th, 1S7G ] 

[The Governmeut of India Laving signified a desire to send a small iMis&ioii 
into Y^un-Xan, a passpjrt was obtained in the summer of 1874 by the 
British Legation from tlie Chinese Government, to enable four otlieeis and 
gentlemen, with their followers, to cross tlie frontier from the Burmese 
side. Mr. Margary, a young member of the China Consular Service, of 
great promise, was sent with a sei>arate pa>.spurt from China to iiieet the 
above Mission, which had been placed under the leadershi]> of Colonel 
Horace Browne. Having joined Colonel Browne at Bhamo, tlie Mission had 
entereil China, and was but a short distance from iManwyne, wlien Mr. 
Maruary pushed on to that town. He had passed a week in it on his journey 
south\sard. At Manwyne he was murdered on the Hist of February, An 
attack was made on the following morning on Colonel Biowne's party, Avhich, 
however, after a sharp struggle, was enabled to draw otf \\ithout senous loss. 
Mr. Margary, in coinjdiance with his instructions, kept a journal ; but the 
following portion of it, recording his experiences as iar as Ta-li Fu, is all 
that was saved. There are various gaps in it, to be explained probably by 
the fact that he sulTered from time to time seriously in health. The remainder 
was probably wdth him when he was murdered.] 

Having received orders, while at Shanghai, to hold myself in 
readiness to proceed to Yun-Xan at a short notice, I set myself 
without delay to make such preparations as would enable me 
to start with dispatch, yet at the same time Avithout definitely 
incurring an outlay, in case of a coim term and. The above 
intimation A\as received through Mr. Medliurst, on the 9th of 
August ; and on the 15th and 2ist, I had the honour to receive 
full and confidential instructions from H.B.^l. Minister, which 
directed me to start at once, and accordingly 1 left Shanghai on 
the night of Saturday, 22nd of August, for Hankow. 

Aug. 28rt, 1874. — Eeached Hankow in exceptionally hot 
weather, and unfortunately in a very bad state of health, which 
continued for seA^eral days, and retarded my final preparations. 
Mr. Consul Hughes had called upon the Viceroy with the letter 
from the Tsungli Yamen, and found his Excellency had already 
received despatches from Peking on tlie subject of my trip. The 
Viceroy, in conversation, strongly recommended the Hu-Nan 
and Kwei-Chou route as that Avhich was usually followed by 
officials, and was just now selected by the Governor of Yun- 
Nah, who was on his way thither. Acting on this advice, and 
moreover finding that time and expense were likely to be saved 
by adopting this road, I decided to do so. The Viceroy 
directed all the officials along the route to aid and protect my 
progress. ^ 
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3Iy jn^eparations wore conipleterl for start iim* on the 3rd, 
but unfortunately an attack of illness obligMl me to put off 
the departure till next day. The boat one of those com- 
nionly called a Mandarin l>oat, loin^ and narrow, and divided 
into live or six eoinpartments whirh ran the whole length of 
the craft, the et^ntie lining o<‘cupied with a sonu-what w'ider and 
neater space, fitted with "chairs and tallies, and Miited for the 
reception of gin'^t^. iiacli compartment c-ontained a coinJo of 
low berths, (me on (^ach side of the ])as-age running down the 
middle. Ihit a< a (.diinaman's average >tatnr(^ falls far short of 
an Englishnjan s proportions, 1 lound it necrs'^arv to lencdhen the 
bedside <_>£ my compartment by rtunovinn tie* dividing 2 >ane]. 
A similar precaution liad to he taken with regaril to the tlooiv 
whereof the boards were lowxnvd fully six inches to save mv 
head Ironi the ]>aiu< and penalties of trying to unroof the iiot 
too substantial top. A regular Chinese form oi agreement was 
drawn up by the boat-owner and handed over to me. The 
main condition'^ wert* that he should eonvev me to Chen-vuen 
Fu in Kwei-(di('U for the sum of lltfOOU ea^h. whieh was to be 
paid in sev^aul ill^tall^ents at different ]dac(*s on the w\ay, start- 
ing with a ] u-epLiy nnmt of (JU.UOO cash at Ilankow'. This sum 
was to include everything, and to free me from all those in- 
cidental ap 2 )eals on behalf of the crew’ which so frequently 
spring up m routr to delay and annoy the traveller. My party 
consisted of live, compri>iiig a writer, an official messenger, a 
cook, and my body servant. Witli regard to the necessary 
supj’^lies for daily expenses between Hankow^ and Tun-nan Fu^ 
wdiere ahme I had credit f<_>r fund':, I should mention that I 
ado})ted th(^ following plan which a 2 q'>eared to be the best that 
anyone could suggest. It was to take with me in the boat a 
quantity of cash sufficient to eover everything as far as Chen- 
yueii Fu, and to leave a margin w’herewuth to pay the first 
instalment for chairs in the laud journey, which w’ould com- 
mence at that place. In addition to this I procured a hundred 
taels’ worth of small silver ingots, w’eighing live taels each, 
which formed a very convenient parcel, and one easily concealed 
in a box of winter clothes reserved for Yun-Xan. These small 
ingots are called at Hankow !<ha yin. The cash was en- 
trusted to my official messenger, whose receipt for the amount 
relieved my mind of the monstrous anxiety of luiving to w’atch 
over tlie safety of what seemed a vast hoard when converted 
into the bulky proportions of copper currency. The whole mass 
was deposited loosely in strings of 1000 cash (called a tiao) on 
the floor of the boat, beneath the servant's couch, and there it 
might remain w ithout the smallest fear of theft, although within 
easy reach of a pilfering arm. 
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Sept 4th . — Left Hankow at 11 aai. 

— Tracked ag:ainst a south uind all day. Country flat 
and dry, cultivated with cotton and sesamiini. Only made 
45 li, and anchored at Fai-chou, in company with a number of 
river-junks. J.efc the boat and walked across a bend to the 
village of Pai-chou, which looked exceedingly pretty, em- 
bowered in masses of trees. On a nearer view tlie village 
expanded into a large straggling town, full of welhbiiilt, sub- 
stantial houses, which spoke of considerable i)rosperity. J\[y 
writer and messenger were vith me. "\^ e met with civility at 
first, and sat down at one house chatting with the host. But 
as we passed tlie quarter by the junks the wildest excitement 
broke out. A mob collected and followed me for fully half a 
mile along the bund until I found my boat. It was not very 
exhilarating, and I confess I failed to enjoy the fun as mucli as 
the rest, for th(\v shouted and screamed witli laughter, dancing 
round me as if tliey were intensely amused. 

Sill. — Got over GO li to Hu-hsia Chou, an island in the big river, 
separated from the mainland by a narrow channel, whicli afforded 
a good anchorage to boats passing uj>. The district city ofChia- 
yii Hsien was only removed a few li from this spot, and ajqieared 
to be well placed among low hills and a quantity of trees. The 
island itself was thickly covered wdth sand hidden })y luxuriant 
growth of a grassy weed, which deceived the eye at a short dis- 
tance with the appearance of a meadow. The lieat was very 
great all day. 

dfJt. — Tracked all day against wind and stream, arriving 
among the hills. Stopped at Lu-chh-k’oii, GO li Ifom the last 
stage. Here a clear mountain-river flowed down from the Tea 
Hills, and went to pollute itself in tim muddy bosom of the 
Yangtsze. 

lif/i. — Reached Hsin T’i, a flourishing place, with a great 
number of river-craft massed in the open, unsheltered anchor- 
age which faced the long, straight frontage of the town. A 
iao-fai was established on the bank of the river, whose sole duty 
it was to collect the timber-dues from the rafts wliich float down 
in large numbers. These rafts present a very curious appear- 
ance. Seen from a short distance they look like a floating 
village with a brisk population, and on a nearer view one cannot 
help admiring the ingenious construction. The larger leno^ths 
of timber are closely massed together, forming a compactlraft 
of no mean dimensions, dowm the centre of which are constructed 
a series of neat huts for the crew to live in. The head of the 
raft is shaped ofl‘ to somewdiat of a sharp pro^v, and at the stern 
a gallery runs^ out fitted with steering apparatus. The fast 
stieam of the Yangtsze cariies them down wuth sufficient speed. 
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but they are also furnished with enormous sweeps, requiring the 
strength of ten or twelye men to manipulate. The raftsmen 
appear to possess a magnificent form. I have nowhere seen 
such fine athletic frames in China, and could not help stop- 
ping to admire tlie splendid development of muscle, which was 
so well displayed as they swayed to and fro wdth the enormous 
sweeps. It may be worthy of remark that I noticed, first at 
P’ai'chou, and repeatedly afterwards at other places further up 
the river, the use of a cart in agriculture. It is not often that 
one sees a Cliinese farmer make use of anything so handy ; but, 
in this instance, the form of the vehicle was so novel and so 
different to that vhich is sometimes used in tiie rrovince of 
Chih-Li, that it deserves to bo described. The diversity of 
shape is itself a striking fact in a country vhere similar opera- 
tions arc carried on in precisely the same way and with the 
same implements in provinces far apart and disconnected by 
dialect. The main ditference lay in the fact that whereas the 
northern carts, like others all the world over, are built with 
their wheels outside the body of the vehicle, the centre of 
gravity of which is placed low down, these Hu-Peh carts 
enclose their wheels, and are consequently raised high above 
them, like a raihvay carriage. The cart simply amounts to 
a wide platform poised above two wheels upon the stout 
axles wdiich protrude. Dragged along by the w'ater-buflalo, of 
all beasts the most ungainly, its appearance is more quaint 
than elegant. 

Vlth , — At Lo-shan I deemed it prudent to call on the local 
official. Having announced my intention of calling at 4 P.M., I 
waited through a very hot day for the welcome diversion. But 
I was little prepared for the hubbub ray presence was going to 
create. Lo-shan had never been feasted with even the sight of 
a foreigner, and their very ignorance of his conformation put a 
boldness to the curiosity of the mob which surrounded me with 
shouts and abusive language as I proceeded in a hired chair, 
the meanest of its kind, to the poor abode of the local official. 
As is usually the case in China, the rabble burst into the court- 
yard of the yamen, and were with difficulty repressed from 
tilling even the audience-room, by the wdiips of the lictors at 
the door, who plied their arras wdth a will. An interview is 
never private in China, any more than correspondence. It is 
not considered indecorous to take up any written document, 
w’hether intended to be confidential or not, and to read it calmly 
through. I have seen a Mandarin, while making a call on the 
Consul, step up to the waiter s table, and, coolly putting on his 
spectacles, read a letter wiiich had just been prepared for another 
official on an important subject. So, too, every interview^ I have 
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had the honour to a^^sist at, has been swelled by the presence of 
a number of idle spectators. I found the official in question to 
be a very civil and oblirrinor man, well informed and well dis- 


posed towards foreigners. He was reading a book written by a 
Chinaman of rank, named Pin, who some years ago had been 
sent to Europe to record his impressions of foreign countries, 
and subsequently published the volume referre^l to. Calling 
my attention to tlie book, he fret pie ntly remarked that England 
must be a fine country. On taking leave I complained of the 
conduct of the iicople, and the odioer immediately ordered a 
couple of his men to escort me ba(*k, but their efibrts were barelv 
equal to repressing the excited crowd which followed us to the 
boat, and stood in a dense mass rouml my chair. The best vay 
of pacifying a Chinese mob is by talking to them, and showing 
them at once that you are familiar vith their language and 
literature. Accordingly I addressed a few words to my ag- 
gressive audience, whicli had the almost immediate effect of 
quieting and (lis[)ersing it. 

IWi to — Lo-ihan proved to be an exceedingly pleasant 

place to stop at. A stretch of downs surrounded the* town, and 
afforded us both exercise and s])ort. I was able to take many 
a Avalk free from intruders, and, by permission of the ^landarin, 
I shot over some excellent cover. Immediately behind these 
downs extended a flat plain as iar jis the eye could reach, culti- 
vated with rice and the lotus. Tliis is a great lotus district, and 
a very curious special industry has grown out of it for the people 
of Lo-shan. It appears that the art nr knack of extractino- the 
kernel of the lotus-nut from its hard shell is only properly un- 
derstood at this place, and the produce of the wliole district 
is sent to Lo-shan, whence it is distril»uted in its edible form 
up and do^Yn the river. The view across the river, which was 
here fully a mile and a half wide, . . , 

20fA.— Started at 11 a.m. with a strong breeze from the north- 
east, which accelerated our progress, but struck me down with 
fever. We sailed for the celebrated island of Chiin-shan, which 
lies at the entrance of the Tung^-ting Lake, opposite the' city of 
Yao-chou, and some 30 li away from the latter. Here w^e took 
leave of the muddy Yangtsze, and entered into cleaner waters 
of a pale-green hue. 


21 s# -The .vind continuiuc^ lavourable and strong, my boatman 
took the unusual course of sailing straight across the lake instead 


of creeping along the shore. 


^ g , ^ A 1 ^ iKdiially accomplished 180 li 
at one stretch, and entered the river at 0 pm Tiie lake is 
extremely shallow and seems to he very little'used, for I only 

SiL°d 
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22nd , — Sailed up the Yuan Hiver with a good breeze until 
we arrived at a considerable town stretching along the face of 
the river, called Xi Hsin T’ang, GO li from the raouth. After 
remaining half an hour to procure provisions, we proceeded on 
our way. The scenery of tlie river is exceedingly pretty. In 
lieu of bare towing-paths and muddy deposits, which invariably 
meet tlie eye in many ]uirts of China, here I was delighted to 
find grassy banks covered thickly with willow-trees. I landed 
and walked as tar as my weak state permitted. Everywhere 
the signs of prosperity abfuimlevl. There was neat and careful 
cultivation of cotton. The homesteads adjoining the little farms 
Were well built and well provided, and men, vomen, and chil- 
dren seemed to be happy and thriving. I met with civility from 
all. Stopped for the night at Yin llo Hsiang, having run over 
loo li from our hi>t halt. 

2oyd . — Passetl laing-yang Hsien, at a distance, by 11 A.M., 
and sto[>p('d at Liao Ya Tsui, only 70 li in advance. 

2Wi . — We stop})ed at Shih-ma P'u, 20 li from Ch’ang-te. 
Only progressed 40 li. About midway we came across a small 
tributary river, which does not ai)pcar in three several maps 
which 1 })ossess. I am told, however, by the boatmen that this 
river communicates with Sha-shih, on the Y^ang-tsze, and also 
with Tseng-shih and Li-choii. 

26th , — Keached Cli’ang-tc, and had a fine view of the city as 
we passed along its face on tlie opposite side of the river. 
The wall of the city, as I observed alter we had crossed over, 
w^as built very close to the river-side, leaving no room whatever 
for an open suburb to spring up outside, which was absolutely 
necessary for the carrying on of trade. The difficulty, here, 
has been got over by building wooden tenements on long piles, 
embeddeil in the very mud of the sloping bank. The result is 
an exceedingly odd appearance of houses walking on long, 
crooked legs and leaning at all angles. 

W e crossed over to the city, and I sent my card to the Pre- 
fect. I had scarcely dismissed the messenger before a boat 
came alongside, and a Mandarin, wearing a red button, stepped 
into my boat. Xot being prepared to receive him, I hastily 
retired to rearrange my dress ; hut my visitor insisted on my 
making no change, shook hands with me, and said that the 
Prefect had especially deputed him to attend upon me, and 
that he should accompany me to the next Prefecture. He 
stayed upwards of an hour and talked incessantly. After he 
left, I was somewLat annoyed by people coming down to stare. 
In some cases they wwld step on the side of the boat to look 
in through the window’s. It was the great full-moon holiday, 
and a number of idle characters were about. No direct rude- 
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ness was offered, however, although the crowd showed itself 
inclined to be “ larky/’ 

21(h . — Left Ch’ang-te. 

2Sth . — By 2 o’clock reached ‘T’ao-yuen Hsien, a large and 
flourishing city. The whole frontage of the town was stored 
up with earthenware water-jars and glazed flower-pots. The 
place was a depot for the pottery trade, and large quantities of 
the above ware was passed on from the T’ao-yuen Hsien to 
Ch‘eii-chou Fu. It is the most lawless, independent district 
in the whole province. The people if roused by a sense of 
injustice or misrule would not hesitate to carry off their Chief 
Magistrate bodily to the Governor’s capital and demand a 
change. Since this morning w^e have been entering mountain 
scenery of a very beautiful and attractive kind. Everywhere 
vegetation seemed to spring up in abundance. Pines covered 
all the hilPtof^s, and several stout trees of the ash kind seemed 
to exist below. I even came across two palms. We stopped 
for the night at Shui-ch’i. 

29th, — Li-pi-sheng, the Mandarin who has accompanied me 
from Chang-te, I have found an exceedingly agreeable com- 
panion. He w\as one of Li Hung-ch‘ang’s right-hand men in the 
wars of the rebellion, and had been successively rew arded with a 
number of lucrative posts by that powerful cliief, whose confidence 
he still boasts of possessing. In 1864 he had an appointment at 
Shanghai, where he acquired a liking for Europeans, which ap- 
pears to have remained unimpaired. Of course, he trusted very 
much in my being able to give him a helping hand, by report- 
ing his diligent attention and civility to me, in my letter to 
H.B.M. Minister at Peking. Since this morning we entered 
upon a complete change of scenery. The river, with its 
beautifully clear w^ater, was considerably narrowed, and began 
to wind in and out between fine rocky gorges. The rocks rose 
perpendicularly in a triangular shape out of the shallow' wvaters 
at their base, with a grandeur which w'as mo.>t impressive. 
The whole of Hu-]^an is an exceedingly good fitdd for geoloo-ical 
examination. 

On arriving at our resting-place for the night, I w'as very 
much surprised to see a small boat of the very commonest class 
come alongside, and a couple of disreputuble-lookinor rascals 
emerge from it with the card of the T ao-yuen Magistrate in 
their hands. He had sent them to escort and protect ! ! me 
as far as the next magisterial city. Nothing is done thoroimhly 
in China; the Mandarins look to their tenure of office as'^the 
golden opportunity for feathering their nests. So our worthy 
friend earned out his instructions as cheaply and as nastily as 
he was able on this occasion. He despatched a couple of dirty 
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sciillioiis, or somo other siicli menials, out of the needy crowd 
that infests all Yamcns, liopin^^ no doubt, that fine word.> and 
the foreiuuer’s ij^-iH.unnce would liide his devices. 

o^th , — Li Pi-slienL>’ leit me next day, and I was now eon- 
signed for “safe conduct and protection'’ to the care of the 
tAvo miserable menials in their ridiculous boat, whose frantic 
effort-: to kee[) paci^ with us afforded me much amusement. 

At about d r.oi. we passed throuu'h several rapids in sueces- 
.'-iou. l'h(u*e wMs notliino* foianidable about tliem. Five men 
tracked along tla* slion*. and the remainder staved tlie boat 
off suidcen roeks witli their bamboo polr^v. Idle ; 5 eenery was 
vdldly l.H'autiful, and nieae eompaet than tliat we passed tlirougli 
yesterday: a <ajutiiinatien of ])erpeudieular eliilh now and then 
lined the river-'idr*. A Tnountain-patli. whii’h was the high- 
way for lotft'pas^fuiu-er-. [)a^^e(l in some plaees aloiip the verv 
face of the upriulit cliff. 

October Is/,— \\d3 pa-xMl tliivumli tlu.^ nnwt daug‘’ia)us set of 
ra[u*ds on the river. Tlir^y extend evm* dO li, and are divided 
into tiire(* portions of t(‘U li each hy the boatmen. A\ho name 
tlioni the U[)per. the middh', and the luAver. In the:?e rapids 
solitar\' rocks ami rugecd ledges ap2)eare*d evervAA’here in such 
profusion that it seemed impossible for a boat to ])> guided 
through :n ^atety. ddie labour aaus great, but they aeconi- 
[)li.>lu*d it with great skill and success, until we liad reached 
half- wav a(*ross the middle set of rapids, Avlieu a violent col- 
lision AAitli a roelc produc(*d a leak, which compelled them to 
pull up at a timber-station that happened to he near, and spend 
half-au-hour over repairs. 

The small village aao stoppcMl at to make repairs aaus a very 
liourishiiig timber-station. TIu^ liills at tlie back Avere Avell 
covered witli lino lir-tn'C'^, and a mountain-streain JloAved down 
from their inmost recesses, facilitating the transfer of the timber 
from these backAvoods to the main stream. 

'Ind . — This morning I had the misfortune to be completely 
pro-trate with a severe attack of dysentery, accompanied by 
acute pain, Avhich lasted for some hours. I was obliged to stop 
tile b. at for four or live lioiirs, in order to ascertain the course 
Avhieh the maladv was likely to take, harassed all the time Avitli 
the thought of being compelled to relinrpiish my mission and 
return to IlankoAv crestfallen. HoAvever. to my great relief, 
the disease was quickly and completely driven away hy opium 
and ipecac, pills, the efti(*acy of AAliieh, in the early stage of this 
malady, I can thankfully voiicli fru*. Although cured, I w'as 
left so utterly weak as to be unable to rise without assistance. 

On Octohtr 3rd reached Ch'eii-ehoii Fu; and on the 5th 
passed a dilapidated city called Loii-cliT Hsien, and at 5 p.3r. 
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arrived at Pu-shih, formerly the flourishing centre of the 
timber trade, but now reduced to insigniticance by its treatment 
under the rebel raid. 

On October 0th just stopped long enough to exchange cards 
with the Mandarin and buv what provisions were procurable. 
The extreme difficulty of buying loud bas been a continual 
trouble to me the whole way, Fowl and duck are the only 
things to be had, and in many places even these an* not to be 
bought. Any European who attempts tliis route should pro- 
vide himself 'with foreign pro\isions. Jit Chen-ch’i II>ien the 
river takes a most remarkable and proyoking bend to the sinith 
of over 200 li, and then flows north until, reaching the line ot 
its original course, it bends to the west again. Tiiis deyiation 
forms a complete sack in ajipearance on the ma}>, and adds 
greatly to the tediousness of tracking through innumerable 
small rapids. 

* * * * * * * 

[Diary missing.] 

21th . — Reached Ch‘en-yuen Eu at 5 At the entrance 

of the city a good bridge of five or six arches, wfiiich would not 
disgrace a railway in England, spans the river. Rocky heights 
completely surround the town, and lend a grandeur to its 
position. The gorge of the river ior the last mile of our 
approach w^as very picturesque. On one side the rocks ex- 
tended with such even regularity that they looked like the 
ancient walls of some Titan city. 

2Sth . — Left the boat and commenced the land journey. It 
rained the whole day, and the high road, which was a narrow, 
ill-paved path, became dangerously slipjiery. 

29th . — Arrived at Shih-ping Hsien, w’ lie re I went straight to 
the Magistrate’s yaraen, and was well rewarded tor my visit. 
An exceedingly agreeable and gentlemanly man the ^lagdstrate 
proved to be, and, in the course of hali-aii-hour, we became 
great friends. He begged me to stay and s])end the dav with 
him, but I was obliged to excuse myself on the plea of extreme 
urgency to continue my journey. 

SOfh. — The road was tbrtunately dry next day. The sure- 
footedness and endurance of the chair-bearers, who Ijad fre- 
quently to carry my weight up long, bleep inclines and down 
precipitous paths, in which the stones were so irregular that I 
could not have walked down myself with their speed, olten 
fairly astonished me, although 1 had been frequently carried 
over lar worse places in Formosa in a similar manner. Two 
men bore the front sLufts of the sedan, and one alone with a 
long leverage of poles sustained the weight behind. At a dis- 
tance ol 30 li I reached Esiu-clicm. Tliere hein^’* no restiri^— 
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place ahead which could be reached to-day, I readily accepted 
the hospitality of a very civil ^landarin, with whom I had a 
most amicable conversation. He was a Canton man, and had 
both seen somethini^ of foreigners and travelled by steamers. 

31s^ — The road passed at a very high level for nearly the 
whole of to-day’s stage. The valley below' seemed to be 
sparsely cultivated with rice, and large tracts of land remained 
in a w ild state of nature. ISlept at a place called Ta-feug 
T’ung. 

Next day we reached Ch’ing-p’ing Hsien, and on leaving the 
town I noticed a large heap of good coal exposed for sale, 
which clearly indicated the existence (jf mines in the neigh- 
bourhoof]. Every village I passed througli showed sad signs of the 
savage havoc caused by the raid of the Miautsze. Everywhere 
extensive remains of good, substantial stone houses pointed out the 
prosperity that must have been, and in their stead tw’enty years 
of peace and ([uiet had only produced a huddled group of poor, 
straw -thatched huts, inhabited by immigrants from Sze-ChTieii 
and Kiang-JSi. Curiously enough, there are signs of a sudden 
impulse of prosperity now’ taking place, for in every village, 
towm, and city, new houses w ere either just finished or in course 
of con>t ruction. 

On Jsovimiher 2nd, the road passed through a very fertile 
and beautiful, but w'hully deserted, region. Large tracts of 
good arable land were given up to grass and wild w’eeds. This 
fact alone speaks very plainly of the wide-spread desolation, 
when w’e consider how' accustomed the Chinese are to cultivate 
their very mountains up to almost inaccessible heights ; and if 
the desolation is so great on the main road, wdiat must it be in 
the less frequented interior ? The Miautsze have been taught 
many severe lessons by the Imperial troops since their day of 
triumph ; and, indeed, many of them now live in the cities I 
have passed through, mixed with the Chinese population. I 
saw several of their w’omen about the streets. A wdld, fearless 
look was in their faces, and withal a very attractive expression, 
such as I have seen in the countenance of the Pepohwan tribe 
in North Formosa. Hut wliether thoroughly subdued or not, 
the settlers in the rising villages have little to fear from their 
lawless neighbours, for a chain of forts has been erected at 
distances of 5 li apart, each containing five soldiers, which 
serve as watch-towers, while the whole route is chock-full of 
soldiery. 

Zrd , — Just as the cities grow’ in size and start into more 
active life as we approach the capital, so the country becomes 
less neglected, villages appear in secluded hollows ofl’ the main 
road, and every level plot is cultivated with rice. One crop 
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lias just been gathered in, and the patient peasant was every- 
where engaged in ploughing up, with aid of the lumbering 
buftalo, the diminutive basins into wliich their paddy-fields 
are divided, and preparing the ground for a second or thiid 
crop. I noticed a few men thresliing out the in-gat heivd grain 
with the very identical old flail which our fanners liad to 
use before machinery drove it out of use. The only other 
object of cultivation which I could see anywhere was the 
tol)ac(*o-plant. At the end of 45 li, or say 15 miles, on onl 
November, we reached a city called Ivwei-ting Hsien, Avhich 
was. as usual, somcAvhat in advance of its neighbours in resusci- 
tation. I went straight to the yaiuen, and Avas very civilly 
received by the IMandarin, Avho had been at Shanghai and 
ddentsin, and could not refrain from praising up everything that 
w as foreign, ^ye Avere to go on to-day a long stage of (15 li ; 


so, in order to save time, I hurried away, thinking my baggage 
was well on its AA^ay. But AAdiat Avas iny astonishment, on 
descending to the main street, to find the Avliole croAvd of 
bearers in a regular mutiny. I liad to get out, and expostulate 
AAuth them, surrounded all the time by fifty or sixty of the 
townspeople, Avho rather took my part, and were exceeding! v 
civil. I Avas surprised to find that here, as elscAvhere, all along 
the route, the Peking dialect was tlioioughly intelligilfie, and 
that I could understand the peo})le far btdter than I did in 
Hu-Nan. My ox})Ostulations resulted in the headman Avriting 
out a guarantee that they should carry me to the capital in 
exactly the same time under penalty of a heavy mulct. 

4:(Jh — lu order to keep their i)iomise, my troublesome car- 
riers would have me rise unusually early, as they intended to 
“do” 75 li this day; of their accomplishing which I certainly 
felt very sceptical. HoAvever they did comjfiete the long 
by G r.M., and I soon found myself in the yamtn of the ma^ds- 
trate of Limg-Ii Hsien. " ° 

The road, for the greater part of the Avay to-day, passed 
through narroAV ravines where the grass-clad hills approached 
very close, and no room for cultivation intervened. 'iTiick 
helgerows lined the higliAvay, composed of Avhat in other 
countries are forest trees, but here meanlv doin^'' dutv as 
stunted shrubs. There Avere the oak and the horse-chestnut 
of which I could not see even a moderately groAvn tree any- 
where. Fine youn- Scotch firs were springing up everywhere, 
and crowning the hills with a fine deep green. Willows and 
ashes, sycamores and poplars (not the English kind) filled the 
lower slopes, and now and then I came across a magnificent 
Spanish chestnut tut the glory of the plain was the per- 
simmon-tree, all ablaze witli the brightest vellow autumn tint. 
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Wild flowers abounded everywhere, including the camelia, blue 
bells, marguerites (in splendid variety and profusion), and the 
violet. The whole road was a perfect paradise of ferns, and 
grasses flourished in marvellous variety. 

bih, — To-day we have completed our last stage, and entered 
Kwei-yang, the capital of Kwei-Chou. I am d(dighted with 
the place. The people are most civil, and not in the slightest 
degree troublesome. The main street, through which I had to 
pass on my way to the inn where my servant had secured 
lodgings for me, was exceedingly picturesque, with its sign- 
boards and dyed cloths exposed for sale, and coloured umbrellas 
spread out to tempt the rain, with glittering red, or blue, or 
green. Tiie tirst view of the city from the top of the last pass 
is very beautiful. It rests on an uneven jdain, well-supplied 
with trees, and completely surrounded by high hills, many of 
w'hich stand solitary on the plain in remarkable forms. There 
were natural fortresses faced with smootli, black rock at the 
top, otherwise clothed in rich vegetation, and which had been 
cleverly seized upon by bonzes to build imposing temples up in 
the air. The inequalities of the ground raised all the imposing 
buildings above the veil of the walls, which everywhere in 
China provokingly hide every vestige of a city fr(mi the tra- 
veller’s approaching view. The last mile of the road was 
literally overloaded witli memorial arches of white marble, or 
other substitute, in per[)etual honour of maidens distinguished 
for piety, and widows constant to the memory of the de- 
ceased. Their distant effect certainly added to the liveliness 
of the scene. 

I called on the Governor of the Province the next day, at 
noon, by appointment, and w^as most civilly treated by him. A 
brisk old man, full of energy and intelligence, entered the 
reception-hall, after I had waited about a quarter of an hour 
for him. It w^as a large room, and two sides of it w ere panelled 
with glass windows, through which I should think there w^ere 
fully fifty faces peering in during my interview with the great 
man. There were lesser IMandarins in full fig, and a crowd 
of household servants. We sat midway up the hall, on opposite 
sides, more than 20 feet apart. A visitor of high or equal 
rank he would have conducted to the divan at the upper end of 
the room.' My first object was to borrow' money, which was 
readily granted ; and the next morning a parcel of silver ingots, 
amounting to Tls. 130, or about 40/., duly came to hand. On 
taking my leave, the great man did me the honour to conduct 
me to my chair. My time was completely occupied all the 
rest of the day in maKing arrangements to lighten my baggage 
and to travel more quickly. Being behind time several days, 
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1 was anxious to get on as fast as possible ; but I found it quite 
impossible to cut short my btay at the capital under two days, 
and I was further interrupted by incessant visitois, wdiose con- 
tinual ‘‘coming’' did not cease till midnight. I now deter- 
mined to have nothing to do with carriers, but to put every- 
thing on horseback, so that no delay might occur from short 
fatigue stages. 

Left the capital on the 8th, and on the lith travelled 

02 li to Chin-ch'i Hsien, and called on tne .Magistrate, who 
proved to be a somewhat jovial old man of 02. ble had a 
very pleasant face, a very husky voice, and a chronic laugh 
tacked on to his words, I had the pleasure ot receiving iiim 
later, after dinner, when he showed a liking for sherry, and tried 
to smoke a long pipe of tobacco, after trying both cigar and 
cigarette. The country was rather more colonised and culti- 
vated tlian on the east side of the capital ; but still vast tracts 
of level arable land, bearing distinct signs of former tillage, were 
completely deserted and covered with long grass. The \illages 
on the main road are of a most miserable description, composed 
of huts built of the thick straw of the sorghum, and plastered 
with mud, or piled up with the stones and debris of former 
prosperity. I could not find a decent room wherein to breakfast, 
and sat in the open air under the wondering gaze of the whole 
population. But everywhere the people were amenable and 
well-behaved. It has been my habit to get out my writing 
materials whilst waiting for food, and the process always creates 
extreme astonishment. About midway on this day’s route we 
crossed a very remarkable avenue of hills, extending in a straight 
line north and south for several miles, with a perfectly fiat and 
narrow strip of fertile land between. Further on, the general 
direction of the valleys was east and west. Wild flowers filled 
the roadsides, and the tea-plant, in full blossom like a single 
camelia, gre\v wild all about the hedge-rows, developed untended 
into a strong shrub 8 or 10 feet higli. 

lO^A. — The whole route to-day passed through a fertile valley, 
perfectly level, and some 6 to 8 miles wide. The most remark- 
able feature of the province is its lulls. I have above noticed 
the singular detached cones and pyramids which dot the plain 
of Kwei-yang Fu (which, by-the- way, extends north and south); 
but on leaving Ching-ch’i Hsien, a regular conclave of these 
huge tumuli meets the view of the traveller. I cannot call 
them mighty, as the highest does not appear to exceed 300 feet. 
After passing through them we entered the fine valley above- 
mentioned. It was bounded in its whole length along the 80 li 
we travelled to-day by these same detached hills. They were 
not contiguous, nor in any way barred progress in between or 
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round the:n in almost any direction ; indeed, long arms of the 
broad valley Mere seen to penetrate like estuaries through their 
midst. Far away in the southern boundary of the valley, M’here 
the hills seemed to be massed almost into a mountain range, 
the eye could still see similar separated peaks, which strength- 
ened the presumption, that a very large belt of country Avas 
here both easily penetrable, and abounding in a complete 
network of small arable valleys. We reached the Prefectural 
city of An-hsun by six o clock." The undulating, downy ground 
to the east of the city, iw., from the side we approached, was 
one vast grave vard, extending over two or three tlioiisand acres. 
Either this must have been a favourite cemetery, or the popu- 
lation of An-hsiiii Fu must liave been enormous. 

Will, — Left An-hsuii at about 9 a.m., and passed through 
the same scenery surrounding the rich valley above-mentioned. 
Cultivation increased as Me proceeded Mx^stMard, and large 
tracts of tine, rich soil Mere turned u{) to view by the plough. 
One thinks of Kwei-Chou as an impenetrable mass of moun- 
tains, but it M^as most agreeable to find it possessed of many 
fine plains lying in the right direction. 

12th . — About 15 li from Cheii-niiig Chou, mc came to the 
end of the fine valley, but entered anotlior smaller one, after 
crossing an easy pass. In 10 li more the valleys came to an 
end, and the road Mound in and out among Iom^, grass-covered 
hills ; the rocky, mountainous peaks having disaj)peared for the 
time being. We entered the village of llMang-kwo-su, once a 
lafj^e town, over an old bridge of several arches, under M’hich 
flowed a considerable body of Mater, after dashing down a series 
of small, sloping falls. On leaving the place, a grand sight 
met my \ie\y. There Mas the river, a couple of hundred yards 
below the bridge, leaping doMm a precipice of 140 feet in one of 
the prettiest falls I ever saw. The broMu muddy look of the 
rock, over M'hicli the river floM^ed, added to the striking efifect 
of the whole. 

13^A. — The damp, wFite mist, Mdiich has surrounded us for a 
day and a half, was to-day condensed into the still more uncom- 
fortable form of fine rain, and the thick vapour floated low 
above the ground. It made travelling both difficult and dan- 
gerous; for the stone-paved, or rather stone-strewn, track Mas 
provokingly rough in itself, but to-day, for fully 10 miles, we 
passed a mountainous barrier, over M'hich the road ascended and 
descended somewhat steep inclines. But even in the midst of 
this mountain mass, M’here the rocky cones M'ere tossed and 
tumbled like a stormy sea, there Mas a succession of quiet 
valleys down below, lying flat at the base of these abrupt 
boundaries. To this region there succeeded a milder tract of 
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undulating, grass-coyered wastes, enclosed by moderate bills fit 
for pasture, which led down into another broad valley, through 
which we travelled on level ground for 30 li to the city of 
Lang-tai. 

\ith , — We left Lang-tai this morning. A fresh escort of two 
soldiers came in exchange for those from the last stage. I was 
thus forwarded on from place to place ; but in every case I had 
to deliver the last passport and to make a request for the men. 
Everywhere, however, I liave met with the greatest civility, 
deference, and even something approaching to obsequiousness. 
Lang-tai was full of houses, and struggling hard to recover from 
its long depression. At this place I first began to discover that 
there was a Kwei-Chou dialect, which sufficiently diverged from 
the Peking tongue to puzzle both me and those I addressed to 
entirely understand each other. Although our stage was short, 
it proved to be doubly tedious, as we entered a reallv moun- 
tainous region at la>t, and the road was full of steep mclines. 
After crossing a low ridge, we skirted a fine valley for about 
2 miles, at a great height above it, looking over a rich scene of 
cultivation and agricultural revival. After tliis we suddenly 
got locked in among the hills, and rose, higher and higher, until 
we stopped to breathe at the very summit of a short, rocky 
range, running north-west and soutli-east, which fairly barred 
the way. My aneroid marked 3400 feet above the sea, or 


rather Shanghai (which is much the same thing), but I cannot 
trust its accuracy. A glorious sight was seen on tlie other side 
We were on a level with the majority of peaks massed together 
right and left, and far below lay a small plain, to which we had 
to descend by a very steep path. Masses of white mist 
floated below, and for a time obscured the fine panorama ; but we 
were up in clearer air, and it no longer rained. The descent 
was difficult and slow. At the half-way-down house, where the 
steepest parts came to an end, I again looked at my’ barometer, 
and found we were 1400 feet below the splendid point of view 
we had just left, which seemed iucredible. While scanning the 
mountains from above, I estimated that the averao-e height of 
the highest ranges was about 4000 feet. From the halt-way 
V illage (ot two huts), where we had to breakfast, the road wound 
dmyn over a length of some 2 miles, till we reached another 
plain little cultivated, hut strangely enough, full of large vil- 
lages. The aneroid had fallen further to 1500 feet. I must 
® that, within the first 15 li from Lang-tai, we 
crossed a coal-bed, winch cropped out abundantlv on the sur- 

W -T r? b^^ed to View, and the 

l^ank of the highway was a mass of coal-dust, which the settlers 
simply scraped into their baskets, and carried down to town for 
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sale. We met several women bent on this errand with light 
loads, before reaching the source of their wealth. It may be 
worth mentioning that the rocky ranges, which were grouped 
about the high ridge we crossed, one and all presented a grass- 
clad, mild appearance towards the north and east : but on look- 
ing back at the towering summits from the valley, I noticed 
that vegetation stop]>ed short within about 100 feet of the top, 
lacing south and west, and that a precipice of bare, black rock 
gave a sliarply defined outline to the crest. White streaks also 
marked this rugged face, as though it had been irregularly 
whitewashed. 

loth. — ^Ic-k’ou, our resting-place last night, w^as only a 
village, and to-day’s stage of ^>5 li has brought us to another 
village, named irua-king. 

As I anticipated, our road was full of rise^ to-day, and the 
aneroid marks 3250 feet. The temperature has consequently 
fallen several degrees. Two high ranges running east and 
west bounded our horizon, while the intermediate space was 
valley to the south, and a grass-covered, uneven plateau to the 
north, fit for pasturage. Cattle are scarce, but carefully bred. 
There were trees over the hills. Deep red, yellowy and orange 
tints of autumn showed up witli beautifnl effect amid the mass 
of green. Tiie sun had ajtpeared at last, and dispelled the mists. 
So that altogether the scene was very ref res! ling, and the 
journey far less tedious. 

16^/^.— Tiio road to-day passed over a long stretch of weari- 
some hills, covered with tall gra^s, without trees, without valleys, 
with only their endh^ss rise and fall always hiding a view^ of tiie 
bold, majestic ])eaks beyond. The river at Mc-kou, I should 
have stated, is the boundary of the wild-tribe settlements. By 
inquiries made through mv writer, who required some work, I 
learned something of these Miau-tsze and other wild tribes in the 
hills, together with the causes of their insurrection. There are 
two sets of social outcasts — the jMiau-tsze and the Chiing-chia. 
Ihe former, although they assimilate both in dress and general 
features to the Cliineso, just as the Shans beyond Yun-Nan, 
described by Dr. Anderson, never belonged to the Celestial race. 
Ihey were the aborigines of this region at the time w-hen the Han 
dynasty (b.c. 202 to a.d. 200) extended the E mpire westward, 
and colonised this province from Hu*Nan. The Chung-chia 
are the descendants of those colonists. Both nations ” have 
several subdivisions, distinguished by little peculiarities of dress, 
and are mostly called by names describing the same. I saw' 
representatives of three or four sects, and could easily see the 
difference. For instance, there are tlie White Miau ; the em- 
broidered Red Miau ; the Black Miau (who, by the way, w'ear ear- 
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rings as well as black clothes; the men but one, the women 
both) ; the Light-Blue Miau ; the Flowered Jliau (who wear 
sleeves only of coloured stuffs, like chintzes or brocades) ; and, 
oddest of all, the Duck’s-beak Miau (who wear a thing like a 
duck’s beak on the back). The women are the badge-bearers, 
the men doing as they like in the matter; but the latter 
mostly dress like Cliinameii in the universal blue. The Chung- 
chia have three classes:— the Pu-la-tsze (among whom the 
women \vear pigtails as wxdl as the men) ; the Pii-i-tsze (whose 
women wear silver plates on the head lor caps — iibsit omen! I 
hope the thirst for novelty elsewhere may not adopt the hint) ; 
and the Pudung-tsze (distinguished by the coiffure resemblins: a 
raven. They all wear the Chinese garments, but add a border 
of some other colour. These people exist in great numbers 
between An-hsun and Me-k’ou, along the route we have followed. 
The Miau-tsze inhabit more generally the region between Ch‘en- 
yuen Fu and the capital. Judging by the state of the cities, 
and tlie universal ruin on that side and this, I should say the 
aborigines excelled the colonists in the fierceness of their on- 
slaught. It w^as a combined niovoineiit, and the 0 {)portunity 
arose when the Mahommedans held Yun-Aan, atul the T ai-p ing 
rebellion overflowed Kiang-8i and Hu-Nan. The reason of 
this rising was not an idle one. Tlie Chinese bad oppressed 
both classes, socially as well as officially; and while the one 
said, “We are Chinese as well as >oii, and yet all honours, 
riches, and advantages are debarred us,” the poor wretched 
Miau-tsze had to complain of scorn, contempt, and legal robbery 
in rents and taxes. 

Yith . — The night was cold in our barn, or rather shed. On 
rising, I found the temperature to he 48^ ; in the afternoon, 
however, it rose to G0°. I w’us told by the villagers that they 
have snow' in winter. Their houses, built so open to the air, 
would lead one to an opposite conviction. But then these 
people never change their clothes night and day, and make up 
for the rest with cotton quilts. The beds in the best 
inns are merely loose planks })Iaeed on logwood tripods, and 
covered with dirty straw. Apparently the accumulated dust 
has never been disturbed, except where I happened to lie. 
Coal-dust is in general use at the villages w e pass through now, 
and to-day we crossed another bed of it, less distinctly marked 
on the surface. By compensation for yesterday’s tameness, we 
were refreshed to-day along the wffiole route by the sight of 
smiling valleys, full of life, and colour, and cultivation. They 
did not lie so flat as those seen above, but seemed to grasp the 
undulating hills of red sandy soil, and cultivation was carried 
up in the familiar terraces to every available spot. Trees were 
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plentifully scattered about, and added to the beauty of the 
scene. There uore the sycamore, the plane-tree, the poplar, 
and the Spanish chestnut, a pretty, smooth-leaved holly, covered 
\vith red berries, and the unive rsal pine. The further we p;o 
west, the more we find of cultivation and population. The 
villages increase on the road, and there is more small traffic; 
oranges from Yuu-Xaii and straw shoes come along; Avhile 
drovers are met with fiocks of ^^heep — living eastward, some 
say, from the cold weather of Yun-Nan; otliers, to feed their 
flocks on the grassy hills oi' which I have spoken, pasture 
being scarce in Yun-Xan. K we .'Chou must have a temperate 
climate, for the houses are not built to guard against cold, and, 
amongst other signs, I notici* that the horse-chestnut has not 
yet dropped its faded blossoms. >So far the average tempera- 
ture we liave ex[)eri(mced has he<m al out NF. The droves of 
sheep have becm recently shorn, aiul numbers of young lambs 
accompany the flock. 

18^/n — The road to-day passed through a number of valleys 
full of rice, and watered by small streams running in a north- 
easterly direction. The di>tance to the Chou city of Pui-an was 
only 40 li, which had to he accomplished in one stretch. 

— On leaving early this morning w’e met hundreds of 
men and ponies carrying coal into the city. It was mostly in 
dust, but a small quantity wa^ in lumps of a useful size. Fur- 
ther oil we saw the mine or narrow shaft from whence it was all 
procured. The shaft was driven at a downward incline, contrary 
to the usual practice in China. 1 don’t ];nuw liow' they get rid 
ofthewmter. About a mile from Pu-aii, w^e began to aseend 
tile last great barrier on onr road. It was called the Ynn-Xaii 
Pass, and exceeded all the others in length. But the incline was 
easy, and the siimiiiii: moderately high (3300 feet). There was 
no steep descent on the other side, the road passing over a high 
plateau of very poor land. Before reaching the crest of the 
pass, I looked back on a lovely scene. The fine valley was 
decked out w ith autumn tints and harvest gold. The high hills 
allround were strown with large patches of red soil in among the 
trees, and the city, with its crowded roofs and triumphal arches, 
lay in a cradle below. The last half of the stage w’as barren 
ground ; rocky, rough, low^ liills on both sides, and coarse grass 
growing among boulders in the middle. Towards the end, how^- 
ever, we came across a beautiful valley in which all the harvest 
operations were over, and instead of yellow, the sombre colour of 
rich earth relieved the eye. The stage had been a long one, 
and the bearers, thoroughly^ tired out, dropped the chair with a 
well-feigned slip, and so compelled me to walk a long way in 
the closing darkness over an atrocious path. 
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20th We were now 15 li from the boundary line of Yun- 

Nan and Kwei-Chou. The excitement of crossing tlie border, 
and entering the famous Province, which filled us at starting, 
was rather damped by the morning rain, but by noon the sun 
shone out almost uncomfortably and dispelled the mist. Ihe 
road sloped down easily over a red sand waste towards the 
frontier town, which was distinguished by an arch at each end 
of its sin^de street. The yinw towards Tnu-Nan was disap- 
pointing. There did not seem to be any termination of the 
undulatino- rock-covered lulls, which extendeil as tar as the eye 
could see.° A short stage brought us to the first city ot Yun- 
Nan lying in onr way ; the magisterial city ot P ing-i Hsien, 
where I was received with marked incivility by the 3Iandarin 
(a Kiang-Su man named Hsia). It was a kind of rudeness 
which a Chinaman can so easily show without going far out of 
the way, and consists in using expressions applicable to an in- 
ferior and omitting forms of etiquette which are held indispen- 
sable.^ He seemed to be suspicions of the local passport and 
examined the seal critically. I was able to cut all this short by 
reference to the Tsnng-li Yamen despatches, and the letter of 
the Kwei-yang Fu-t’ai, which he owned to having received. He 
carried out his instructions, however, and sent two men as 
escort. 

Onr road on the 2\st was beautifully level over the broad 
battened red sand. Before reaching (jur resting-place, a town 
called Pai-shiii, there intervened one fine plain at last, tlirougli 
which a narrow stream flowed in a general northerly direction. 
The harvest was just over, and beans were shooting up between 
the stubble. In every village a lively scene met our view. 
One and all were engaged in either stacking the straw or 
wielding the flail. In Hu-Nan and Kwei-Chou they have a 
curious habit of hanging the straw on trees instead of stacking 
it on the ground. They select a tall young fir or any tree 
which is free of leaves for 15 or 20 feet, and suspend the bunch 
from a point in its trunk. The tree looks as if it wore a 
crinoline drawn up rather high. The plain was full of flocks 
of storks. 

227 id. — ^The road to-day for half the stage passed over another 
plateau of waste uncultivable land on which there Avas little 
grass even, but a great quantity of rocks and stones. We 
noticed lumps of iron lying about, of an almost pure quality. 
The soil everywhere on this plateau was very rich in variety. 
Underneath the all- pervading red there were calcareous de- 
posits. Numbers of large boulders of pure chalk (?) lay about. 
There were several banks of clay of various colours, especially 
green and purple. The whole^ field was painted. Hut the 
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region \yas nothing but a rough desert of undulating ground 
surrounded with hills. The latter half of the stage, however, 
beyond the half-way village of Hai-tzu P'u, improved in scenery 
and verdure. Wherever the rice-harvest was being gathered in, 
the road was full of buftalo-carts conveying the grain to the 
village. The people are not particular about choosing a clean 
threshing-floor, and, as often as not, scatter the very street with 
grain and straw ; and the street of a Chinese village is better 
left undeseribed. On nearing the end of our journey, the plateau 
suddenly came to an end, and a very fine plain burst on our 
view. It stretched away to the south anxl widened as it went. 
The city of Chan-i Chou lay opposite us on the other side of the 
valley, about 2 miles oft‘. The bearers, with the goal in view, 
redoubled their speed and almost ran me into the city. I sent 
py card to the 3Iandarin ; but here again the same sort of 
incivility was oflVred. Xo card was returned, and no answer 
could be obtained to a civil recpiest that the escort might be 
sent early, since we had to start at daylight. As the Mandarin 
probably knew little or nothing about all this, I sent my writer 
with the Treaty to enlighten this all-powerful janitor and facto- 
tum on my position. The result was that the 3ragistrate’s card 
arrived by-and-by with an answer to my request. 

2ZrJ — After waiting in vain for an escort, I started next day 
without it. At length a stupid old man tuined up, who proved 
very useless. Instead of sending two or more men, as all pre- 
vious officials had readily done, they had taken the liberty at 
the Yamen to change the number stated in the warrant, and so 
reduced me to the certainty of only having one man sent for 
the rest of the route ; for they copy one another faithfully. 
But we are near the capital, the road is good and the people are 
civil, so I do not pay much attention to this want of courtesy. 
On starting from Chan-i we at first followed its splendid valley 
due south for a mile or two, and then abruptly broke out of it 
at right angles, to ascend a series of small, but uncomfortable 
passes which led up to another dreary plateau, like those we 
have already passed. The valley was well cultivated with rice, 
and the harvest being over, the numerous flooded fields gave 
the appearance of a vast lake to the plain as seen from above. 
Numerous flocks of storks found a good feeding-ground thereon. 
But a good deal of this space was really a s\\amp, and not yet 
put to use. There were high causeways running in all direc- 
tions, but many had fallen to pieces in different places. Their 
existence seemed to indicate the occurrence of floods. We 
reached the city of Ma-lung Chou in good time, and found a 
very fair lodging at the kung-kuan. 

— Left Ma-lung Chou before sunrise in order to complete 
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80 li in good time. The country improved in appearance by 
the addition of trees, which, though stunted, grew abundantly 
on the hills and plain, relieving the desertlike monotony of the 
red soil which still continued. 


25f/^ — We slept last night at the town of I-lung Ssu, and 
having another long stage of 75 li before us, left at daylight. 
Our road, always wide and level, passed through many lanes 
and hedgerows. The wind, as usual every day, blew uncomfort- 
ably from the south-west, parching the skin of our faces and 
producing disorders of the throat. I noticed that it sprang up 
about 9 A.M., the earlier hours being still and undisturbed. 
Houses everywhere wore a neat and comfortable look. They 
were detached and roomy, built of sun-dried mud bricks and 
well tiled. But we no longer saw the open exposure to the air 
which distinguished those of Kwei-Cliou. Wind and cold were 
carefully shut out. On nearing Yang Ain, which was a town 
now, but must have been a city once, the road skirted a large 
lake covered in many parts by tall reeds. It ‘was an immense 
expanse of water, and is said to afford quantities of fish, ^oon 
after this a magnificent plain burst on our view, well studded 
with new villages, but swarming with ruins of old ones. 

26^/i. — On leaving Yang-lin the ruins caused by the war were 
sadly prominent. The area covered by houses was evidently 
very large, and from its splendid site, and quick revival, I should 
think this must have been an important city. The distance to 
the capital was 105 li, on a very level road. Along the whole 
route I have had to struggle against wrong information. Dis- 
tances and routes vary, apparently according to the ideas of 
different persons, and the result is that I have been misled 
to the extent of losing ten days. Instead of twentv-fivc davs 
being sufficient to accomplish the journey from Ch en-vuen Fu 
to Yun-nan Fu, I have only managed to reach the threshold of 
the latter city in thirty days ; and this after every efibrt to 
hurry my conductors. 


Tith , — Beached the city of Yun-Nan before noon. My ser- 
vant met me at the gates and conducted me to a very good offi- 
cial inn. The road was crowded with people passing to and fro. 
Carts conveying firewood, mingled vith ponies carrying char- 
coal, jostled coolies coming out with loads of salt slung at the 
ends of their useful bamboo. The short suburb was full of 
saddlery shops, and the stalls displayed nicknacks, opium- 
lamps, and ornaments. One solitary clock was the only repre- 
sentative of foreign ware which met my gaze. The people 4re 
not curious or troublesome, and I entered the city imported, 
without the slightest difficulty. There was nothing showy in 
the approach. Rums surrounded the walls and dotted the ma-- 
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niScent plain stretching far away. The city is on level ground, 
and therelbre not picturesque. A few very neat and original 
examples of roofing near the gates showed the best points of 
Chinese architecture. 

Next day a splendid double repast of choicest Chinese dishes 
M*as sent down by the ^Magistrate, for me and my servants. 
Eight large wooden trays containing fifty-six bowls of different 
dishes and sweetmeats, all ready for the cook s hands, met my 
view on entering the room, and four cooks from the Yamen were 
ready to operate. I never enjoyed a better dinner. After this 
I proceeded in my chair to call on the Magistrate, who received 
me very well, and pleased me so thoroughly in his appearance, 
bearing, and straightforward manner, that I no longer cared to 
see the Governor, and entrusted all I wanted to him. My first 
object was to communicate with Col. Browne in case his party 
should arrive first, and to request the Acting Viceroy to send 
instructions post-haste to the Yung-ch’ang Fu officials, to give 
him every assistance. And secondly, I asked for an escort for 
myself and a letter to all the mandarins en route explaining my 
position and object. The 3Iagistrate, w hose name is Pien, readily 
promised to convey my requests to the Viceroy, and so, with 
warm thanks for his civility, I concluded a very agreeable visit. 

29^4. — The Magistrate returned my call this morning and said 
the Governor w’as extremely busy just now, but w ould be ready 
to see me when I came bade from Yung-cldang Fu. He had 
deputed a couple of ^laiidarins to escort me the whole w’ay, and 
was about to send a flying despatch to Yung-ch’ang Fu, which 
w^ould arrive in four days at that city, and my letter to Col. 
Browne would be forwarded by the same opportunity. In the 
course of the afternoon I received a message from the Governor, 
requesting me to w'ait another day to allow time for the escort 
to get ready. I was obliged to acquiesce, although time was 
very precious. 

l>id not leave till December 2ml. — The road passed across 
the valley towards the lulls. Peasants were hard at work irri- 
gating the fields with w^ater-t roughs and paddles w’orked by the 
hands. Several strings of animals came along the road, loaded 
with salt for the capital, and irritated the chairbearers greatly 
by their erratic motion, which continually threatened a collision 
with the chair. Blules, donkeys, and ponies W'ere mixed up 
together in each gang, and a couple of mules invariably led the 
way, decorated in the most fantastic manner about the head with 
red rosettes and tassels surmounted with a bunch of long feathers 
like a Ked Indian chief. We came to a full stop comparatively 
early in the afternoon at the top of a small pass between SO 
and 40 li from the capital, called Pi-chi K'ou. 
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There was only one decent inn to be found, which consisted of 
a single large chamber, a small corner of which was boxed off 
with clean woodwork for superior guests. Two gaunt buffaloes 
were stabled in close 2 ;)roximity on a floor of slush ; the kitchen 
filled a third corner, and Messrs. Chou, Yang, and three or four 
of our servants found their roosts along the other sides. Chou 
filled up the time by smoking opium. There is something 
attractive in the process of taking opium, which must compen- 
sate a Chinaman for a great deal of discomfort. His bedding, 
which merely consists of a couple of quilts, is neatly arranged 
by his servant, part as couch and part as pillow, and he throws 
himself down to play with his pipe, and tray full of inviting 
nicknacks (treasures in themselves), careless of surrounding 
circumstances. And each whiff costs him some pleasant exer- 
tion, for fully ten minutes elapse before the 2 )inch of 0 }>iuin is 
reduced to the proper consistency by being twisted and twirled 
about at the end of a short spit in the opium-lamp. I had a 
long conversation at night with the two officers on the subject of 
railways and modern inventions. They j)raised up the English 
with a flattery that 1 was obliged to rebuke. But their appre- 
ciation of our moderation in war was genuine, and the name of 
Queen Victoria was mentioned in terms of respect and admira- 
tion. They knew the history of Her Majesty’s accession and 
reign, and the exalted character of our sovereign reflected most 
favourably on the estimation in which they held the nation, 
and its representatives in China. 

3rd. — We only accomplished 40 li to day, stopping at Anning 
Chou. Since the war brought ruin on every town, there has not 
been sufficient time for resuscitation, and consequently travellers 
cannot move beyond stated distances where inns are to be found. 
The country to-day showed signs of past cultivation, but now 
lies utterly deserted. A large quantity of young trees grew' 
on the hill-sides, and we were not far from a range of moun- 
tains. The hedgerows and surrounding ground abounded with 
brambles, and the cactus appeared in thick bushes. The road 
was still full of carriers occupied Avith nothing else but salt At 
Anning Chou, I was paid extraordinary honours by the local 
authorities. 


On the 4tla, haying a long stage before us, we started early. 
The thermometer marked 4G°, and a thick white mist filled tile 
air, until the sun rose high enough to dispel it ; and the rest of 
the day was _ a most uncomfortably hot. The road was rough 
and deeply indented by mule-tracks. Hundreds of animSs 
met us, employed in carrying salt. The greater part of the way 
was waste, uncultiyable land, coyered with hardy shrubs and 
s un e rees. But now and then a yalley appeared which 
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was partially retilled, and one or two villages, re-established 
among ruins, stood prettily embowered among trees. The 
semi-civilised border-tribes seem to trade occasionally in the 
province. They wore coloured, embroidered garments, and 
presented other peculiarities which I had not time to notice 
in passing. 

The road, on the Ztli, has outdone everything hitherto en- 
countered ill utter badness. In addition to its natural im- 
perfections, I believe the retreating Mahomedaiis purposely 
destroyed the pavement in order to throw difficulties in the way 
of the Imperial troops. There is scarcely any level ground in 
the whole length of this tedious stage of 75 li to Lu-feng Hsien. 
It is full of stee[> passes, the chief of which rises to 3500 feet 
(by mj aneroid), and the track by wdiicli it is surmounted is 
simply a chaos of deep ruts and broken stones, offering the 
acme of dangerous footing to animals as w ell as carriers. On 
arriving at Lu-feng Hsien, I was greeted outside the city by the 
^lagist rate’s card-bearer, wdio knelt according to custom, holding 
up his master’s card, and politely informed me that the official 
travelling quarters were ready for my reception. 

On the i^th we started at an early hour, the thermometer at 
4ff". The stage was the longest we have yet accomplished, 
being 90 li, and much of it over steep passes. The mountains 
w^ere thickly covered with pine. All the villages were in ruins, 
and the valleys, of which w’e crossed three or four, are sparsely 
inhabited. One very heavy pass, involving several li of a 
severe incline, intervenes in the long march, and by a steep 
descent leads to the town of She-tzu. 

The temperature wns 42^ at starting next morning, but before 
very long the sun shone out strong, and by sunset the ther- 
mometer had risen 20°. The road was still full of difficult 
passes and deserted villages. If only an easy road lay ready 
between Yun-Nan Fu and Bhamo, a perfect flood of British 
goods would be swallowed up at once for the Ivwei-Chou and 
Sze-Ch‘uen markeK The merchants of the latter province 
would naturally prefer to buy at Yun-Xan, and float their goods 
down the YTxng-tsze, to the risk and expense of the difficult 
ascent from Hankow up the I-ch‘ang gorge. Native cloth is so 
dear in Kwei-Chou and Yun-Nan, that the people cannot afford 
to buy it, and their ragged appearance is due not so much to 
poverty as to the price of cloth being beyond their means. 
There would be an immense sale if only Manchester goods could 
be cheaply conveyed. Watches are wanted badly by the rich 
classes, and there is a great eagerness to know the price of 
most of my foreign productions. Cutlery and ordinary crockery 
excite admiration, and almost anything foreign w’ould speedily 
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entice buyers, if I may judge by the high appreciation and 
unfeigned coveting displayed by the few who examined my 
possessions. Kuang-t^ung Hsien, our destination, lay in a fine 
valley, which sadly wanted inhabitants to recultivate its broad 
acres. I was exceedingly well received by the Magistrate, who 
was a young Kwei-Chou man, and before leaving w'e became 
great friends. 

Left Kuang-t’ung. The road was far better tp-day, 
and only two insignificant passes had to be crossed. Lunched 
at a town called Yao-chan, which lies in a fine valley watered 
by a good-sized stream, and contains some inns. The road 
follow’ed the banks of this river for the latter half of the stage 
almost up to the prefectural city of Ch’u-hsiung, where w’e 
stopped. Some peasants w^ere engaged in floating timber down 
the stream. It was all cut into small lengths, and myriads of 
these covered the face of the river, part in swift motion with 
the main current, and part lazily floating down the sluggish 
flow, while a quantity remained jambed in an immovable mass. 
The wood'CUtters running along the banks with poles seemed to 
have no easy task in hand to keep their straggling property 
together. The villagers appeared to be better off, and more 
comfortably clad, in the Ch'u^hsiung district. Those of them 
who hailed from Yung-ch^ang Fu or T eng-yiieh Chou, on the 
borders, showed a decided predilection for colour and em- 
broidery about their persons. Several individuals w’ore scarlet 
jackets of a ribbed clotli, w hicli I am told is a product of TXmg- 
yueh Chou, and I noticed how many of the wayfarers who met 
us on the road were becomingly decked with waist-bands or 
cummerbunds of pale pink or yellow. This taste for colour is, 
no doubt, derived from the example of their nomadic neit^h- 
bours on the borders of Yun-Nan, and presents a very agreeable 
contrast to the uniform dark-blue which otherwise prevails 
throughout China as the national dress. 


9un W e started early this morning in order to accomplish a 
very lon^ stage to reach the city of Chen-nan Chou. The road 
was good, and the bearers were able to keep up a fast pace 
throughout. After passing through the rich valley of Oli’u- 
hsiung Fu, we crossed a series of low, easy passes, always leading 
to a valley, with the surrounding hills prettily covered with 
young pine-trees. The country was less and less inhabited as 
we preceded, and the people more miserably clothed; often 
wide flats appeared given up to rank grass, ind occasionally 
the road crossed a desert of brambles and wild bushes growing 
on a ar 6 o c .^^®re was a quantity of pure white clay 
fit for porcelain and different-coloured mounds of Lias gave a 
strange aspect to the ground. Coal cropped out at one spot, 
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and a shaft was actually being worked higher np on the hill. 
Buffalo-carts reappeared on the plains?, and a river frequently 
had to be crossed over good stone bridges. In the earlier part 
of the stage a good deal of building was being carried on by 
rich proprietors, and I noticed one example of the way they 
construct the massive earth-walls so characteristic of the district 
round about. The mud was thrown in between planks of wood, 
and battened down with clubs. Each layer became hardened 
in the sun, and the wall had the appearance of being built in 
strata of about a foot thick. 

Next day we reached the town of Sha-chdao, and on De- 
cemher 11th had to rise early in the morning as 95 li lay between 
us and the next resting-place, a town called Pii-p’eng by the 
natives, but which is entered in tlie Chinese map as Lien-p’eng. 
The first 30 li of the way skirted the well-cultivated valley 
of Slm-chhao. Then followed 20 li of steep climbing up a 
narrow ravine, which was full of trees and shrubs, and contained 
a brook of clear mountain- water, tumbling down at a great 
velocity. It was a beautiful piece of natural scenery, but the 
dangers of the rough and tortuous track, by which we had to 
thread our way, marred the pleasure which it excited. It was 
disturbing to be hung over a precipice at an angle of about 30®, 
while the bearers were turning a sharp corner, and to feel the 
slips which they could scarcely avoid on the loose red sand 
which thinly covered the rock under foot. It was one long 
ascent every inch of the way until we reached a village at the 
summit, which was the halfway-rest. The remainder of the 
road was tolerably good. It first descended a ravine slightly, 
and then followed a high level overhanging a deep precipice 
well veiled with trees. This debouched at length on to an arid, 
uncultivable plateau of red sandstone, undulating, and sparsely 
covered with shrubs and a few stunted trees. Along this desert 
we were on a level with the tops of a mass of hills, stretching 
away before us as far as the eye could see. A little cultivation 
was carried on in terraces, but otherwise it seemed to be a red 
sand waste far and wide. I w’as surprised to see quite a large 
town in the midst of this wild plateau, and still more to find 
that it contained a yamen, in which we were soon very com- 
fortably settled and fed by the hospitality of the Prefect of 
Yao-chou, in whoso jurisdiction the town lay, and who had 
actually sent down his servants a distance of ISO li, or two days’ 
journey, from the city to provide for us. Such incomparable 
civility proves how thoroughly the Viceroy is to be relied on. 
His career has been marked by “ thoroughness.” I listen daily 
to stories of his remarkable campaigns against the Miautsze 
in Kwei-Chou, and the Mahomedans in Yun-Nan, which the old 
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soldier Yan loves to dilate upon after dinner. But as his accent 
is provokingly provincial, I unfortunately cannot keep pace 
with his rapid utterance, but I hope to know all about this hero 
before returning to Yun-nan Fu, where I have been promised 
the honour of an interview. The Ta-li Fu people are trouble- 
some and dangerous. I was told so by the Chen-Nan Magis- 
trate, and it was for this reason that the Viceroy sent two 
mandarins with me. We are four stages from that city, and I 
am to remain a whole day at the previous stage, while Chou 
and Yang go ahead to ensure arrangements for my comfort 
and safety. 

[Notwithstanding the reports of the turbulence of the popula- 
tion of Tali-fu, subsequent letters of Mr. Margary spoke of his 
kind reception in that city on the 17th of December. His 
route then led via the city of Yung-chang to Momien and Man- 
w'yne, on the frontiers of Burmah. At the latter place, where 
he was subsequently murdered, he was also very well received 
by the local authorities. He joined Colonel Browne's party at 
Bhamo on the 15th of January; having thus accomplished a 
journey through the South-western Provinces of China, which 
DO European had succeeded in doing since the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in the early part of the eighteenth century. Mr. JMar- 
gary, as stated in the prefatory Note, was assassinated at 
Manwyne on l^is return to that place, in advance of Colonel 
Browne’s Expedition, on the 21st of February, 1875.] 


VI. A Visit to the Valley of the Sluieli^ in Western Yiinnan, 
February 1875. By N. Elias, Gold Medallist h.g.sI 

^Beady February 2Sth, 187G.] 

The following note on the Shueli Talley, and the route between 
it and Bhamo, was written as an xlppendix * to a detailed Keport 
of my proceedings while detached from the main body of the 
late ill-fated Expedition to Yunnan. No more of those pro- 
ceedings, however, need be given here than is sufficient to show 
the circumstances under which the journey was made and the 
causes of its untimely termination. ’ 

Tuo journeys through the hills of the Lenna Eakhyens are 
aUuded to m the note, for it so happened that before the depar- 
ture of the mam body ot the Expedition from India I had been 
ordered to Bhamo to prepare the means of transporting the 

* For a varzety of reasons it was never appended to the Report. 
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party across the Kakliyeu territory into China; and in order to 
carry out these instructions I found it necessary to visit the 
Lenna Chief at his residence at Palaungtu, among the hills 
oveidookiug the Shueli Hiver below Miing-3Iaiu I left Bhaino 
on this duty on the 10th of December, 1874, accompanied by a 
Kakiiyen interpreter and half-a-dozen j^ovters. and after spending 
a few days witli the Lennas in arranging the details of an agree- 
ment for passing the Expedition through their hills, returned 
to Bhamo on the 20th of December, Though they had never 
before been visited by a European, these Kakliyens behaved in 
a most friendly and liospitable way, and carried out their part 
of til e agreement entered into, in a thoroughly faithful manner. 
On the arrival of the main body of the exj^editionary party, 
however, the leader eucleavourcd to alter the terms of the agree- 
ment with the Iauiiuis, whose chiefs had come to Sawuddy to 
meet him, and on these evincing a disinclination to submit, he 
thought itpjrudont to provide himself with a large body of armed 
Burmese to protect the jiarty during its passage across the lulls. 
But as the Leniuis regard the Burmese as their enemies, and 
never admit them into their hills, they naturally looked with 
mistrust on this body of nearly 300 armed men being marched 
through their territory in addition to the terms of their original 
agreement, and, after some discussion, eventually declined to 
transport the English pai-ty at all. The Lenna chiefs then 
returned to their hills, and the Expedition was placed in the 
iuinds of the Burmese authority ‘s for the purpose of being 
transported by the Xortheru or Tapeng route, where a trap 
had been carefully pix pared for them, and into which poor 
31 argary was allowed to fall. 

On the rujdure of relations between the Lenna chiefs and the 
leader of the Expedition, it was intimated to me by an agent of 
the chiefs tliat I should be received witii the same friendship as 
before, if I passed tlirougli their hills to China without any armed 
Burmese in my train; and taking advantage of this, I obtained 
])ermissiou to detach myself from tiie main body, and on the 
10th of February again started fur the liills of the Lennas— 
this time accompanied by Captain Cooke, the political agent at 
Bhamo, wjien the same hosj)itable treatment wars met with as 
on the previous occasion. Tlie hills crossed, the Shan loan of 
3ruug-3Iau was reached on the evening ut‘ the 14th of February, 
Captain Cooke returned to Bhamo on the morning of the Ibth, 
and I then found myself stopped by tho Chinese officials from 
prosecuting my journey any iurther into Yunnan. After several 
days of fruitless negotiations witlx the head military official 
(one Li-chun-kwo, otixerwise known as Li-szo-ta-yeh), I crossed 
the Shueli to the Burmese Shan township of Naui Kam, in order 
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to try and get forward by a different route ; but meeting there 
with similar obstruction, instigated by certain Burmese officials, 
I was constrained to halt for a while and communicate Mith 
Bhanio. While stopped thus, at Katlung, in the neighbourhood 
of Nam-Kam. on the 27th of February, I received news from the 
chief of the Expedition of the disaster that had befallen hi& 
party, together with orders to return at once to Bhamo. The 
friendly Lennas once more passed me safely through their ter- 
ritory, and I arrived at Bhamo, by means of forced marches, on 
the evening of the 2nd of 3Iai’cb. 

Of the numerous routes leading from Bhamo and its neigh- 
bourhood to Western Yunnan, two only are trade-routes, properly 
so called, viz., the Xorthern or Tapeng route, already reported 
on by Major Sladen and Dr. Anderson, and the lower or Sawuddy 
road. The middle line, known as the Embassy-route, joining as 
it does with the Northern at a short distance witliin tlie Chinese 
border, being seldom used for purposes of commerce, can scarcely 
claim a place as a distinct '' Trade-route vhilst the remaining 
ones, both north and south of the Tapeng, are cliiefly loop-lines^ 
or short cuts from various points on the Irawady or the Moo-amv 
Eiver, in use among petty local traders, jade-miners, and the- 
aboriginal tribes, but rarely employed as a means of throuo-h 
communication by persons tiading between the commercmt 
centres of Burmah and China.* 


The northern of the two Bhamo trade-routes is the direct road 
between that place and Momien, and is used almost exclusivelv 
by the through Chinese traders; while the Sawuddy road must 
be regarded more as the resultant of several minor ones leadino* 
from the towns of Western Yunnan to the lower Chinese Shan 
States, and connecting these latter with Sawuddy as a point of 
shipment on the Irawady, or, what is the same thin or, with 
Bhamo, for the two places are but 9 miles asunder, the Swampy 
nature of the country between the foot of tlie hills and Bhamo 
rendering it less convenient to make the latter place the terminus 
than Irawady. 

The plain between the lower slopes of the hills from which 
the Sawuddy road descends and the Irawady, is, rouorhlv 
speaking, from 9 to 10 miles broad, at an elevation about equal 
with that of the Irawady when in flood ; and the numerous 
streams shed from the slopes of the ranges havino- thus no falT 
after reaching the plain during that season, spread themselves 
out m the form of swamps or shallow flood-lagoons that have no 
means of receding m the autumn with the subsidence of the 
Irawady or the streams that give them birth, and consequently 


* See Xotel,, p. 214. 
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are left to be dried up by evaporation — a process that is only 
completed in ordinary years by about the end of December or 
the middle of January. 

Thus there exists during the inter and early spring only, a 
practicable road bf-tween Bhamo and I\Iansey, the point where 
it converges with the track from Sawuddy and enters the hills. 
The direction of this line also is athwart that of the streams 
wdiich, when in flood, are sufficiently deep, and are difficult for 
loaded animals to cross in the absence of bridges : on the other 
hand, the road connecting Sawuddy with Mausey is in the direc- 
tion of the streams, and consequently none have to be crossed; 
and, moreover, the greater part of tlie latter passes through a 
jungle of heavy timber, where the soil is firmer, and where the 
water lies for a sliorter time. 

When on my first visit to the bills of the liennas in December 
1874, it was necessary, in order to avoid the flooded tract on 
the outward journey to Mausey, to make a detour through tlie 
village of >^'amo-poay, bringing the whole distance up to 
16 miles ; while on the return the Saw uddy road was followed — 
a distance of about 1 1 miles — and thence by boat to Bhamo, 
9 miles. Again, on the last occasion of crossing the hills, botii 
going and returning (February and March 1875) the direct 
track from Bhamo to ^Eansey was practicable, leading through 
the villages of Kang-gyi and Thein-leng, and involving only 
some 13 miles, with the streams at a fordable depth. 

Mansey stands in its ow’ii paddy clearing of about one square 
mile in extent, and is surrounded by the usual bamboo stockade. 
Like all the villages situated on the plain between the hills and 
the river, it is under the protection ot' a Kakhyen chief, for it 
is within the reach of Kakhyen power, and consequently beyond 
that of the Burmese Government so far as the Kakhyens are 
concerned. The protecting genius is the Lenua Tsaubwa, but 
the system adopted I believe to be the same as in all other cases 
of “ protected villages thus a Kakhyen Tsaubw'a, after con- 
cluding a certain agreement for the mutual benefit, takes a 
village or villages under his protection, hangs up his ‘Mah*’ or 
sw^ord in the liouse of the headman of the place, and sends a 
“ representative,” usually a relative, to reside with the latter ; 
the “ dah ” an emblematic token that all comers may look to its 
owner as the champion — the representative ” a kind of living 
guarantee or hostage for the satisfaction of the villagers that he 
intends to act up to his engagement in protecting them against 
all enemies, and in abstaining from hostility himself. This 
custom obtains on both the Burmese and Chinese sides of 
the hills, and the return usually made by the villagers to the 
Kakhyens is, I believe, more in the form of services as agents or 
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“procureurs” in the low country^ which it is not always conve- 
nient for the Kakhyens to visit, than in the form of actual pay- 
ment, though a small quantity of rice is, in some cases, at all 
events, paid annually to the protectors. The inhabitants of these 
villages on the Burmese side are nearly exclusively Burmese 
Shans, speaking both these languages, and generally Kakhyen 
also, with equal fluency ; hence their headmen or Tam ones are 
usually employed by the Burmese authorities as the means of 
communication with the Kakhyens, and are not unfrequent ly 
made responsible for acts committed by the latter, or for orders 
not obeyed by them. 

In ascending from Mansey the track leads for a short distance 
across the low land to the eastward, and then commences to 
mount the first spurs of the hills on a more southerly bearing, 
forking, however, into several other directions with a general 
easterly trend during the first two miles. The main line is a 
rough mountain-pathway leading along the side of what may be 
called a secondary or transverse range, which appears to be one 
of a series of three or four that abut at one end on the valley of 
the Ira wady and at the other on that of the Shueli, running 
almost parallel one to the other in a general e.s.e. and w.N.w. 
direction, and attaining their greatest altitudes at ^Doints some- 
what nearer the Shueli than the Ira wady. At or near these 
culminating points the valleys bet\Neeu the ranges become much 
contracted and elevated, in consequence of which the whole 
viewed from below, especially Ifom the Ira wady side, appears to 
form a connected north and south chain — an appearance that is 
only dispelled, indeed, when, in travelling across the hills, the 
line of greatest altitudes (roughly speaking, about 5000 feet) 
has been reached. 


The distance to Wurahhum, the first stage, is about IQi miles 
(including the windings of the path), and with the exception of 
small patches of paddy in some of the valleys near Kakhyen 
villages, the whole is through forests of hea\y timber on the 
lower slopes, and smaller trees higher up, A\ith here and there 
patches cleared of all undergrowth by jungle-tires, hut with the 
charred stems of the larger trees still standing to serve as fuel 
for the Kakhyens. The views obtained of the Irawady valley 
and neighbouringinountains from various points, as one ascends 
are extensive and beautiful : the river itself, ivith its islands and 
sandbanks, can be clearly traced from its egress from the third 
defile to Its entrance into the second ; the Kauntung or Tsen-ka 
stream can be seen throughout its course through the plains to 
Its continence with the Irawady, though its upper waters are 
hidden by the hills, ^iny of the villages of the plains, also, 
though distant nearly 20 miles, are discernible by their clearings, 
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which form the only relief to an apparently interminable forest, 
and which serve to show at a glance liow insignificant the popu- 
lation is, and how small the proportion of land that has been 
reclaimed and settled. The first half of this stage is through 
the territory of the Kara sobtribe, three of whose villages are 
passed on the road, including Pita, the chief town, consisting of 
about a dozen houses ; on the second half, in Lenna territory, 
the way leads through numerous paddy clearings, and small 
villages %vould appear to be tolerably numerous, though at a 
distance from the road, and seldom seen as the traveller passes 
along. 

The march from Wurabhum to Palaungtu is a short one of 
only some 12 miles, and through countrysimilar tothat betw’een 
Pita and \Vurabhum, with the exception that the timber in the 
forest becomes less in size as the altitude increases, and conse- 
quently gives a more open appearance to the scenery. The 
road is no better than lower down, being merely a rough hill- 
side track, while many of tlie nullahs and rocky places it is 
necessary to pass try severely the endurance of loaded animals, 
and would, of course, he utterly impassable to any other means 
of conveyance, except coolies. Nevertheless it is said to be 
easier than either the northern or the middle route, and the 
section between IMansey and Kutlung to be the most difficult of 
the whole distance to Momieii or Yungchang. The villages 
passed on this stage are more numerous than on the previous 
one ; few of them, however, consist of more than eight or 
nine houses, though one of them, Paitan, about 4 miles from 
Palaiingtn, has about twenty. It is situated within half a mile 
of the left bank of the Ivaiintung Piver, here a considerable 
mountain-stream, called the Jloyiin, and jnst below the point 
wPere the road to Palaungtu, diverging from the main road to 
China, takes a more southerly direction, while the latter conducts 
straight to Nam-kai and Kutlung. 

At Paitan, besides the little gardens of tobacco and vegetables 
ordinarily seen around Kakhyen villages, one meets with small 
enclosed patches of poppy, all of white flowers, and having a 
very straggling uncared-for appearance. I was informed that 
small quantities are growm also at otlier villages, but that the 
whole forms a very insignificant proportion of the amount of 
opium consumed, the balance being obtained from the Chinese 
Shan provinces of Yunnan. Nearly every grown-up man among 
the Kakhyen tribes that 1 am acquainted witli is a smoker; but 
I have seldom observed boys, and never women, indulging in the 
vice, as in some parts of China. The mode of smoking, too, is 
different from that practised in China. They first dissolve the 
drug into a liquid, boil it in a copper-ladle held in the hand, and 
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then steep the fibres of plantain-leaves in it, these leaves having 
been previously dried over the fire and crumbled up between 
the hands till nothing but the fibres remain ; the whole is then 
smoked in a rough bamboo-pipe, in shape something like that of 
a German peasant, only stiff and straight instead of curved, the 
smoker usually sitting up while using it. The opium thus used 
is apparently of an inferior description and by no means strong, 
while the boiling process weakens it still further, and leaves, 1 
should say, a comparatively harmless mixture to be smoked — a 
conjecture that is borne out by the slight effect a series of three 
or four pipes at one sitting appears to have on the smoker, and 
also by the absence among these people of that yellow, haggard, 
worn-out countenance so familiar to travellers in China. The 
upright position of the smoker, I think, might be taken as furtljer 
evidence of the mild effect produced by the opium as smoked 
by the southern Kakhyens, for certainly no Chinese smoker 
could endure the effects of the drug as he is accustomed to use 
it, except in a recumbent attitude. 


Some 2\ miles after leaving Paitan, and taking the road to 
Palaungtu, it becomes evident that the greatest altitude has 
been reached (about 4700 feet), and shortly afterwards a distant 
but magnificent view is opened out of the Shuoli Talley^ with the 
river winding in an almost south-westerly direction throimh 
it, and, beyond, the mountains of Yunnan, stretciiino- in ^\liat 
from this point of view, would seem to he from north to 
south,^ thoUj^h uhen seen in profile from the valley below this 
direction becomes greatly modified, and there is fair reason to 
believe that the mountains one here sees as a raii'i-e or chain 
bounding the river-valley, is in reality no chain, but simifiy 
the edge or escarpment of a mountain mass through which the 
river has forced its way and cut for itself a vallev.” 

The point on the road to Palaungtu at which the greatest 
altitude is reached can scarcely be called a pass, for the track 
winds obliquely over a rounded ridge of gentle gradients on 
both sides, and itself sloping m the form of a spur towards the 
south. On the direct road, however, which leads from Paitan 
in a more due easterly direction, the case is different for the 
line of greatest altitude (there about 5220 feet) is passed 
between summits of several hundred feet above the road and 
where the ascent and descent m;e sharply marked as in the’ case 
of crossing a dis met range The two roads join again a little 
below the small Lakun village of Nam Borig at a distance of 
about 10 miles from Paitan by way of Palaungtu, and 9 miles 
by the direct track. On the whole, the direct line is the easiest 
for the psage ot loaded animals as veil as the shortest, for 
though the gradient between Nam Bong and the Pass is suffi- 
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ciently steep, still the road is fairly smooth, and there is good 
camping-ground in several places. The village of Palaungtu 
consists only of some eight or ten houses, and, though the 
residence of the ruling Tsaubwa and the Homa (the youngest 
lineal descendant or heir-apparent), it is remarkable for nothing 
but the beauty of its situation. Tlie road between it and the 
junction near Nam Bong is, perhaps, the roughest section of 
the whole traverse, and no clearings are met with except one 
or two small patches containing graves, and which are known 
by the rough bamboo pagodas that are erected over the 
tombs of the common people, or the equally rough imitations, 
also in open bamboo work, of Chinese temples over those of the 
Tsaubwas. 

At about 1 mile beyond the junction of these roads the 
Lenna village of Nam Ivai is reached, situated on the top of 
a rounded hill, and consisting of about forty houses, the largest 
Kakhyen village to be met with on the Sawuddy route. From 
Palaungtu an extensive view' is obtained northward towards 
Hot ha and Mourm, while a cross-road leads direct to the former 
of those places, and is said to be travelled in four marches by 
Kakhyens on foot. No trade, as far as my information goes, 
passes by this road (or more properly jungle-path) in ordinary 
times, though possibly, when other routes are closed by disturb- 
ances, this one may be availed of as a means of reaching the 
Ira wady by a round-about process. Whether or not a portion 
of it is the path followed by IMajor Sladen’s native surveyor on 
the return journey from Momien, it is impossible to ascertain 
Mith certainty from the itinerary he has furnished, but possibly 
it may be, though he could hardly have follow'ed it so far south 
as Nam Ivai, seeing that he arrived in the plains of Burmah by 
the Ponkan (Phongan) route. Shortly after passing by Nam 
Kai one or two small Lakun villages are met with, isolated, as 
it were, in Lenna territory, after which no dwellings are seen 
till emerging from the hills on to the flat plain of the Shueli 
Valley at the small Shan village of Pankhani on the right bank 
of the Nam-Wun. Here the Chinese border is crossed; and 
about a mile further on, standing like an island of trees and 
gardens in the otherwise bare plain, is the village of Kutlung, 
consisting of about thirty Shan houses, a bamboo Kyaung or 
monastery, and a zayat in the Burmese style. Continuing to 
follow the road from here to Mung-Mau, the Nam-Wun is 
crossed about a mile to the eastward, at a point where it flows 
in a general southerly direction across the plain towards the 
Shueli, and in a stony tortuous bed. The average depth (in 
February) at the ford was about 2 feet, the breadth some 
60 yards, and the current about 1 mile an hour ; the banks of 
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the convex shore were thickly strewed with the trunks and 
branches of large forest-trees brought down by the hoods after 
the rains, at which time both the volume and the velocity of 
the stream must be increased in a tremendous proportion. The 
distance from the ford to the point where the NamAYun 
emerges from the hills near Pankam, Avould be about 4 miles by 
the winding of the stream ; above this emerging point I had 
only an opportunity of seeing about 3 miles of the Nam-Wun, 
and here it formed a powerfid mountain-torrent dasliing over 
rocks and shoals witli a rapid current, and bounded on either 
bank by steep hill-sides or precipitons crags. Tiiat there can 
be no navigation on the Upper Nam-Wun is obvious ; there is 
also no road following the course of its valley, except a slight 
track worn by the Shan fishermen near the water’s edge, which 
enables a person on foot to make his Avay through the rocks and 
jungle, but which Avould not be practicable for any beast of 
burden. Fish of different kinds appear to be plentiful, and at 
this season of the year wild-fowl also. 

The road from Kutlung to Sefan (and onwards) may be said 
to divide into two branches, or a loop, after passing the Nam- 
Wun, the one leading up the right bank of the Shueli to Mung- 
Mau and thence across to Sefan, the other crossing the Shueli 
at Nam-Kam, and conducting along the left bank to the same 
place. Of these two I take the latter to be the most frequented 
by traders, but in point of distance there is ajjparently no 
appreciable difference, while as regards the condition of the 
roads themselves, I am unable to draw a comparison, not 
having followed the first beyond Mung-Mau, or the second 
beyond Nam Kam. As far as Mung-Mau, however, but little 
aspiring to the name of road exists, there being in most places 
only a number of small tracks leading througli the paddy-fields 
in one general direction, but broken off here by a swamp, there 
by a ditch, in a way that renders travelling on this level plain 
little easier than crossing the hills. 

The distance from Kutlung to Mung-Mau is about 22 miles 
and several moderate-sized villages are passed on or near the 
road, mostly surrounded by some kind of light stockade or low 
earthen wall. Mung-Mau itself is the capital of the Tsaubwa- 
ship,* and stands on open rising g round at a distance of about a 

♦ Mung-Mau may be regarded as the modern representative of the Jlia^ 
maorong (i. e Mung-mao-?wngf, ox greats. M.) of Major Pemberton, and tlie capital 
of the ancient Shan kingdom of Pong, founded in a.d. .568. The site of the capital 
of this kingdom was changed several times, but ail were probably within a few 
miles of the modem Mung-Mau, and bore separate names. Considering the 
flimsy nature of Shan architecture, tiiere is, perhaps, little chance of tracing: 
the old capital, though the Shan chronicles appear to be perfect enough to 
identify the sites approximately. But on this subject it will be best to speak in 
a separate paper. ^ 
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mile from the river’s right bank. It is protected by an imper- 
fect brick wall between 500 and 600 yards square, and about 16 
feet high, ^yithout either the bastions or embrasures usual in 
Chinese city W’alls, but backed by a light earthwork of about 10 
or 11 feet in height. The gates are four in number, and stand 
at each cardinal point of the compass ; but other openings 
occur, at intervals, for mere want of necessary repairs. No 
guns were to be seen upon the M alls except old rusted gin- 
gals,” or Chinese swivel guns, mounted over the gates, and, as 
far as could be seen, there Mere no fortifications or defensive 
works of any kind outside the toMn. The buildings within the 
wall are inferior bamboo-huts m it bout arrangement of any kind, 
and absolutely no suburbs exist. The population might be 
estimated at about 1600 or 1800 persons, all, except a few of 
the officials and soldiers, being local Shans, characterised, on 
the Mdiole, by a dead-alive, slip-shod appearance. 

Nani-Kam, near the opposite bank of the river, and some 20 
miles lower doMn, is the chief town of the Burmese Shan 
Tsaubwaship of the same name, forming one of the thirty-nine 
maings* or townships, of Theiiinee. It is ruled by a Shan 
Tsaubwa, there being no Burmese officials or soldiers, except 
Shaiis, M’ho appear to be mere townspeople or villagers from 
the neighbourhood, called in and armed Mith rust}^ matchlocks, 
as a check on i^the Kakhyens, mIio inhabit the hills in the 
vicinity, or Mdio Mender into tlie place on market-days Muth 
produce for sale, or bullocks for liire. The town is neither 
M ailed nor fortified in any M ay, if an imperfect bamboo stockade 
on the south and part of the Mest sides is excepted. The 
population is somewhat more mixed than at Mung-Mau, having 
a greater proportion of Chinese and Paloungs, but the M'hole 
Mould probably not number more than about 1500 persons. 

The Shueli Valley, in form of a level plain, may be said, as 
far as I am aware, to have its upper limit only some 6 or 8 
miles above the toMm of Mung-JIau, beBveeii that place and 
Liiey-leik, and its loM^er limit, near the point M'here the river 
re-enters the hills in its course to the south-\vest ; it would thus 
measure some 30 miles in length, with a breadth varying 
between 4 and 12 miles e very m here beloM^ iMung-Mau, though 
becoming gradually narrow above that place. Nearly the 
whole of this extent appears to be good arable land, though in 
some places there are SM^amps and Matery holloMS that point 
to the occurrence of inundations during the flood season of the 
Shueli ; nevertheless, perhaps one-half of the entire area, 
exclusive of the river-bed, may be roughly estimated to be 


* Theinnee is sometimes spoken of as containing “19 maings. 
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under cultivation, rice and tobacco being the staple products, 
though the poppy is also largely grown in its proper season, 
while around many of the villages, and especially those on the 
slopes of the hills on the Nam-Kam side, large fruit-gardens 
are met w ith, and fields of pine-apples. At the time of my visit 
the poppy was not in season. 1 therefore saw nothing of the 
cultivation of this interesting plant, and could obtain no in- 
formation worth recording Irom the natives, regarding either it 
or the manufactured drug. The latter is, however, consumed 
almost entirely by the Shans themselves and the Kakhyens, 
but little finding its way into Yunnan proper. It is used by the 
Shans, as by the Chinese, in a thick, half-solid state, without 
plantain-leaf fibres, and is smoked lying on the side and in the 
ordinary Chinese opium-pipe. The lower slopes of the hills 
were pointed out as the land best suited for the poppy. 

From a physical point of view% the most remarkable feature 
of this section of the course of the Shueli is its altitude above 
the sea, and consequently of the great fall the river must 
have in its course, towards the Ira wady, thus proving, in the 
absence of an examination of the river itself, its entire incapa- 
bility for navigation. For, taking the altitude cf Nam-Kam, 
near the lower end of the valley, to be 2600* feet, and esti- 
mating that of its confluence with the Iraw^ady (roughly) at 
300 feet,t we should have a fall of 2300 feet to be accounted 
for within an approximate distance of 140 miles 'allowing for 
winding), or about 16^ feet per mile. Indeed, the lall per mile 
would probably be even greater than this, for at the point 
where the Shueli and Iraw^ady converge the hill-country is 
some 20 miles back from the latter river ; the low^er course of the 
former therefore flows through a level, or nearly level, plain for 
at least 20 miles, which would leave it only 120 miles in which 
to fall 2300 feetj — a gradient of over 19 feet in the mile. 


t Or nearly 100 feet below Bhamo. 
the Shueli may be navigabk* for large boats or small 


* Note III. 

t It is possible that .n,. lor large Doats or sma 

light-draught steamers on its course in the plains during a portion of the year 
Dr. Williams P Through Burmah/ &c., 1868, p. 171) writes as follows 
After inspecting the mouth of the river and ascending it for a few miles 
through an uninhabited tract, The peoi)le at the village agreed in descrlbin- 
Its course as exceedingly tortuous, and its channel broad and shallow with 
numerous sand-banks. Between three and four days by boat from its mouth the 
r.ver divides into two branobes, the peater going by Momiet to the Slian country, 
and the lesser to Mogouk. . The great drawback to the navigation of the 
Shweylee seems to be its shoals and sand-banks; but durin-^ Bonds there he 
a considerable depth of water, admitting boats of heavy bSdeSd g feeiu! 

ties to timber-rafts from the inland forests. ... 6 laoiu 

f Geographical Society,’ vol six. p.-ll) speaks 

of the Shueli as the Lungchuen, and says that before it leaves Chinese territory it 
receives the Kang-wan River, meaning probably the Nam-Wun, though the Uter 
nii^ht itselt be called the Lungchuen, it named after the town of Mowun, for the 
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Throughout its upper valley in the Slian States the Shueli 
flows in a wide, hut generally well defined, shingly bed, and 
with a scarcely perceptible slope between the upper and lower 
ends of the valley : the altitude ’v\]iich I have fixed, therefore, 
for the neighbourhood of ^lam-lvaiii (i. e., 2 GOO for the river 
itself) may be assumed without the probability of any consider- 
able error to be the general altitude of the whole of its course 
through the valley.* At the ferry v it bin a mile of the town of 
Xam-Kam the breadth of the river was about 100 yards, the 
average depth across some di feet, and the average surface 
current about mile an hour bv estimation. About 5 or 6 
miles below this point, by the windings of the stream, it is 
joined by the Xani-AVun in a clean-cut, oblique, confluence, 
nearly opposite the village of Long-kong.f Hy a rough esti- 
mate it w'ould seem that the Nam-Wun is equal in volume to 
about one-tliird of the IShiieli, and the velocity in each about 
the same, viz., rather over 1 geographical mile an hour at this 
season. The point of confluence is only about a mile above the 
entrance of the river into the hills, which latter is in itself a 
remarkable feature, for a chain of hills, or long spur tailing oflf 
towards the cast from one of the parallel cross ranges of the 
Kakhyen mass, leaves a secondary valley between itself and 
the continuation of the mountains which form the left side of 
the main valley higher up. The river appears to have unac- 
countably m>'',ed taking this secondary valley, to the south of 
the spur, and to have made its way along the northern side of 
it for about 2 miles ; it then suddenly takes a turn to the south 
and breaks through the hills in a deep, narrow gorge or defile. 
On one occasion I proceeded along the right bank of the river 
from the Kam-Wun confluence to inspect this gorge, and it was 
evident that the influence of the Nam-Wun on the Shueli was 
one of velocity entirely, the volume being by no means in- 
creased after junction, for the hreadtli below was even less than 
above the confluence, and there was no appearance of increased 
depth. At the gorge itself this was even more conspicuous, 
the breadth of the stream there being narrowed to some 50 
yards, and, judging from the lay of the rocks, no great depth. 
On the other hand, the velocity here was greatly increased, and 
must have been at least 4 geographical miles an hour at this, 

latter is called by the Chinese Lmig-Chuen. “ Between these two rivers,” he 
continues, “ there is a small state called Maow, containing many extensive valleys, 
the population of which is wholly agricultural.” See also Klaproth, ‘Me'm. 
relatifs a i’Asie,* vol. iii., p. 385. 

* On the accompanying map Mung-Mau is marked 2690 feet, but the town 
stands on rising ground, upwards of a mile from the river. 

t Probably Ihe Lung-Han-quan of D’Anville’s map ; sometimes TSTitten Han- 
Lung-quan, 
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low-water, season. On proceeding down stream, or on ap- 
proaching the river across the level country on its right, it is 
not until one arrives within half a mile of the hills that it is 
possible to see how the river flows, for one would never suspect 
from the appearance of the hills that it could break perpen- 
dicularly through them, as is actually the case. A small 
village and clearing stands just at the foot of the hills at the 
point where the Shueli breaks in, and a small stream from the 
westward, called the Mossi, joins the former at the same spot. 
From here a faint track leads along the hill-sides at some 
height above the water, but this appears to lose itself in the 
jungles at a short distance within the gorge. I followed it as 
far as I was able, and my last view of the elsewhere placid 
Shueli was that of a dashing rock-bound torrent, driving its 
way down through the mountains in a manner that sets Anally 
at rest any question as to its navigability. 

The scenery below the entrance of the river into the hills is 
remarkably wild, and I am informed that it continues to flow 
through almost uninhabited hill-tracts, until arriving on the 
plain of the Iraw^ady. The falls and rapids along this section 
are described by the Kakhyens as occurring at intervals of every 
5 miles, while about one day s journey behwv wdiere 1 obtained 
my last view, a sheer wuterfall of great height is spoken of, 
called Tat-pi-hai,* which is difficult of access from any direc- 
tion on account of the rugged nature of the country around it. 

The Mossi (some 10 yards broad and a couple of feet deep) 
is of no further interest than that it forms for some few^ miles of 
its course the border between Burmese and Chinese-governed 
territory (see Map). The distance up the IMossi to which the 
border here extends I have not been able to ascertain exactly, but 
it is, roughly speaking, to the point where the stream emerges 
from the Ivakhyen hills, and consequently beyond which, to- 
wards the west, the Chinese Shan population does not extend ; 
for the border generally on the Chinese side of the Shueli may 
be said to skirt the foot of the Kakhyen hills, and to include 
all the Shan populations, but none of the Kakhyens, these latter 
being entirely independent of both the Chinese and Burmese 
Governments-t 

A Shan namG, litGially or tlic rocks that caii^e tlio Nats to 

cry, because they arc unable to ascend tliem. I was never able to obtain any 
estimate of the height of the tall more nearly than that it was “ hi<^her than the 
highest tree in ^am-Karn ’’ an estimate that I would not venture to turn into feet. 
The diinculty of access I do not believe in ; it was probably invented by my 
interpreter, because he suspected, from my inquiries, that I wished to visit the 
falls. 

t On all maps that I am acquainted with the Chinese and Burmese territories 
are shown as conterminou^ and the Kakhyens are presumed to be subject to 
either one or the other. Whatever may be the case on the line of the Tapeng 
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Thus the border may be viewed almost as a natural one on 
the Chinese side, at least, for the tongue of territory formed by 
the Mung-Mau Tsaubawship, jutting out to the westward from 
the general Chinese base, is bounded on one side by the Shueli 
and Mossi rivers, and on the other by the hills ; while the races 
are sharply divided on the latter side by the same demarcation, 
into the valley-dwelling, agricultural Slians, and the Kakhyen 
hill-tribes ; the villages of either, on its own side, extending 
close up to this natural boz’der, but in no case, that I am aware 
of, over-stepping it. 

The Kakhyens in this border region are clearly the dominant 
race, and come and go in the JShan territory as they jdease, attend- 
ing the markets both as buyers and sellers, and frecpiently hiring 
the Shans as bullock-drivers, or porters for their produce ; while 
on the other hand, the Shans never venture among the hills 
of their neighbours without an escort of Kakhyens, generally 
procured through the head of a protected village. JJeyond the 
fact of Shans being Buddhists, and having a written language 
of their own (the Tai), these would appear to possess no great 
superiority of material civilisation over the Kakhyens. In their 
dress, their buildings, their domestic manners and customs, they 
have little or no advantage ; and though their agriculture is more 
extensive on account of the position they occcupy on the plains, 
still the Kakhyens cultivate considerably for their limited num- 
bers, and I imagine would equal the Shans in this respect did 
the configuration of their country admit of it. But in bravery, 
courtesy, hospitality, and probably also honesty, the Kakhyens 
are far in advance of the Shans of the Sliiitdi Valley. 

The Shan towns, so far as I saw them, being mere collections 
of bamboo cabins, without streets and without shops, cannot be 
regarded as even the local centres of trade, for they are only 
resorted to by the inhabitants of the surrounding country for 
the purpose of supplying their wants or disposing of their pro- 
duce, on every fifth day when a market is held there ; at other 
times they wear a half-deserted appearance. This system of 
five-days’ markets, however, is not confined to the towns, for 
they are frequently held at or in the vicinity of small hamlets 
or near a cross-road. 


River, certainly in the region I have visited they are entirely independent of 
both one and the other. Not only do they pay no tribute or taxes, but no 
Chinese or Burmese official can enter their hills without previously obtaining 
their sanction and safc-conduct ; and were either rTOvernrnciit to attempt to levy 
an impost or enforce a decree of any kind, they could only succeed after first 
conquering the tribes concerned. To the north of the Tapeug I believe the local 
tribes are equally independent, though on the lino of that river — the main road 
between Tsikaw and Manwyne — intrigue, opium, and other influences, may have 
somewhat undermined this independent condition, 
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In the Mung-Mau Tsaubwaship below the town of Jlung- 
Mau, there are four such localities* besides the town itself, and 
in the Nam-Kam Tsaubwaship there are also fourt in addition to 
the chief town. 

I had opportunities of witnessing two of these market^, one 
at Naung-to, near the village of Man-ai on the Mung-i\Iau, or 
Chinese side of the river, on the 14th of February ; and the other 
at Nam-Kam on the 20th of February. In both cases a lair 
gathering of people had been brought together, the great bulk 
of them being local Shans, though there was also a considerable 
number of Kakhyens and Hill Chinese.^ The objects for sale 
were chiefly eatables and chewing-stuffs, a little native cloth, 
and a few English piece-goods, such as red cambric, blue drills, 
grey T-cloth, and muslin; raw cotton (not ginned), brought 
down by the Kakhyen women, and a little cotton-yarn spun by 
these industrious people with a hand spindle, and chiefly as 
they walk along carrying their loads. Native-grown tobacco 
and wet tea are also to be seen in some quantities; and Liver- 
pool salt, as well as the so-called Pegu salt, which latter I 
| 30 lieve to be sea-salt, manufactured on the coast, near Ran- 
goon. A few fruits, such as plantains, oranges, pine-apples, and 
dried persimmons, were exposed here and there; whilst fish 
(chiefly salt), and fresh pork and beef§ about complete the list. 

It was impossible to obtain satisfactory lists of prices, owing 
to the suspicion and reticence ot the people. At Nam-Kam, 
especially, the stall-keepers would have nothing to say to us, or 
would mention absurd rates \\ when asked, with a view to getting 


* Man Vain; Hotone; Naiing-to (Man Ai) ; Man-penp: ; Cut vain (Mung-Mau). 

t Kong-mau ; Mutsai; Tbai-Sain; MauAVun ; Xani-Kam. 

X It is possible some of these latter may have been Lu-Saws. 

§ In nearly every Shan village pe to be found a few families of Palaungs, who- 
in these parts are but lax Buddhists, and it is these who kill and bring to the 
markets all the animal food to be found there. In villages where no Palaungs 
reside, not only are beef and pork unprocurable, but also fowls and even eggs, 
though the fowls abound. 

The Palaungs, however, in their own centres of population, such as the 
Toungbain district, are particularly pure Buddhists, but tho^e dwelling among 
the Chinese and Cliinesc Shans have become corrupt, and forego mau'y of the 
usages of strict Buddhists. Ti'ckal. 

[| 1 piece book-muslin * 

1 „ red cambric 5 

1 „ longcloth 5 

I „ English carpet g 

1 „ blue drill 7toD 

1 square (of width) woollen cloth 2 

1 \iss chilies * * 5 

1 „ cinnamon ** ** 5 

1 „ nutmegs *’ ** 5 

1 ,, asafoetida ’ 5 

100 „ salt (via Bhamo) ] _ PO 

(The tickal is usually reckoned in the regions'at Ep. 1 12 an.) 
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rid of what they deemed dangerous customers. At Noung-to, 
however, we came upon these amiable people so suddenly, that 
that some few prices were obtained, as given on p. 212, and 
they will probably apply equally to all the markets of the 
neighbourhood, but must not be relied upon as entirely correct. 

A great deal of the business in tlie live-day markets is con- 
ducted by barter, and everything —solid and liquid, dead and 
alive — is bought and sold by weight or by the piece, the Bur- 
mese weights only being in use. There is absolutely no coin 
current, though doubtless both English and Burmese rupees 
would pass by weight and at a discount on sycee, otherwise all 
trade, not barter, is carried on by means of Chinese (or block), 
silver weighed according to Burmese custom in viss and 
■tichals. 

The absence of shops an<l of currency in any metal indicates 
a clumsy, rudimentary way of carrying on trade, and argues 
badly for the commercial spirit of the Shans. They are cer- 
tainly industrious, as producers, but they are grasping, pusil- 
lanimous, and not particularly honest ; a combination ot qualities 
that belong rather to petty trade than to extensive commerce. 

It would seem that all the trade between Burma and the 
Tsaubwaships of Nan-Kam, Mung-Mau, Sefan, Maingkwan, &c., 
is carried on by the Sawuddy route, and that the animals used, 
if the venture is a large one, are bullocks ; or if a small one, 
usually ponies, the latter especially, if the traders or carriers 
belong to the villages near the western end of the Shueli 
Valley, for there considerable numbers of ponies are reared. 
There are no duties, either inwards or outwards, for the trade to 
Burma, but certain tolls are paid to the Lenna Tsaubw^as on the 
passage through the hills. These are almost always levied in 
kind, and they appear to regard salt as the standard upon 
which all payments are reckoned : thus, on inquiring the rates 
prevailing, one is simply told that ^‘100 loads of salt pay one 
load to the Lennas as transit duty, and everything else in 
proportion ; ’’ so that in fact about 1 per cent, may be estimated 
as the amount of transit-dues levied by the Kakhyens, between 
Sawuddy and the Shueli Tsaubwaships. These dues are oc- 
casionally paid by upward-bound caravans, at the protected 
village of Mansey, at the foot of the hills, but more frequently 
at Wurabhum, the chief (Palaungtu) Tsaubwa taking no part in 
the collection of tolls for the reason that his village is not on 
the main road. All downward-bound caravans pay at Wurab- 
hum. For the trade with China — viz., at the other end of 
the valley — the Mung-Mau Tsaubw^a, I was informed,* has a 


Xot on very good authority. 
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custom-house where dues are levied to a very light amount and 
at no fixed rates. 

The taxes paid by the inhabitants of the Tsaubwaships are 
farmed by the head of each village ; i.e. the Tsaubwa assesses 
a yearly sum, supposed to be based on the amount of land under 
cultivation, and for this sum the village head-man is respon- 
sible ; he again collects a fixed annual sum from each house or 
family, according to the proportion of land belonging to it ; thus 
the rate A\hich individuals have to pay varies with the varying 
size of the villages, and the tendency is for the inhabitants of 
small villages to emigrate to the larger ones, if good land is to 
be had, and share in the fixed yearly amount. At Kutlung, for 
instance, the Tsaubwas' assessment is 300 tieJcals of silver 
annum, and there are usually about thirty families : if a family 
removes, those who remain have to pay a greater proportion ; if 
others come, their burden becomes lighter.* It is said that 
Kutlung is an average example of the villages of the Shueli 
Tsaubwaships, and if this is the case, the incidence of taxation 
is sufficiently high ; for assuming, on the average, that in each 
family there are three self-supporting members, the yearly 
amount paid by each (tick. 3^), reaches rupees 5.13 ans. (exclu- 
sive of children), taking the tickal, as is usually done in these 
parts, to be w orth rupees 1.12 an. There appear to be no other 
taxes direct or indirect, levied either by the Tsaubwas or the 
Chinese Government, though I believe some very insignificant 
payments (in produce), are made to the Kakhyens by the 
villages which enjoy their protection, as in the case of the 
Burmese villages on the other side of the ranges. 


XOTE I. 

The most northerly of the routes above referred to are two in number and 
though but little used at the present day, it is possible that in the earlier 
tunes one of them at least may have been a c^aumon bigli road between 
Yunnan and the Irawady, and certainly the shortest ti averse from Moiinen 
and the neighbourhood, to practicable navigation on the Irawady. B\" either 
the distance is performed by ordinary tiavelleis, on loot, in about six 4vs or 
if on horseback, in five days and even less. “ ’ ^ 

On the more southerly of the two, the travellers utilise the lower portion of 
a left tnhutary of the Irawady called the Xamthabet, a small stream falling 
into the great river a short distance above Talo. 


•nnT^nii+ cci’tain limits only ; for if a village increases greatly in 

TOulation. the T»auhwa soon becomes aware of the fact, and raises his as4ss- 
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Days. 

Thus, from Momien to a town called Ta-Chansi is .. .. 2 

From Ta-Chansi to Siaou-Chansi 3 

From Siaou-Chansi to village on Xamthabet 1 


G 

Here boats can be procured to descend the Xamthabet to the Trawady. 

By the more northerly of the two roads, the itinerary given is as follows: — 

Days. 


Momien to Ku-Yung 1 

Ku-Yung to U. Chiuijg 2 

U. Chiung to Sidoii 1 

Sidon to Kampti 2 

Kampti to the Lemio village on Ira wady 0^ 


6 ^ 

From Sidon to the Trawady there is, however, a short track which requires 
less than 2T days to traverse, but to what precise point it leads I have no 
information. Neither have 1 any but contradictoiy information regarding the 
country through which these routes pass, of how far back from the river the 
plain extends, or of the nature of the hill-tract beyond. 

It is therefore almost impossible to say Avhether either can be the route on 
which Marco Polo describes the great descent of 21 days’ lide, leading to the 
forests of Mien ; hut one of them would certainly appear to point to the road 
travelled by the 20,000 to 30,000 fugitives from Yunnan- foo to Ava in the 
year 1C87 (as meutiuned in Vol. 6 of ‘ Acad. Boyale des Sciences,’ 1736, and 
in Yule’s * Marco Polo,’ ii. p. 72, 1st ed.). 

Their itinerary gives : — 

Days. 


From YYtng-Chang to Momien 4 

From Momien to a village where they embarked lor Ava .. 5 


9 

Certainly one day less on the last stage than either of the above itineraries, 
but still quite feasible in that time, though somewhat out of proportion with 
four days from Y'^ung-Chang to Momien as laid down on the Maps, 

Ta-Chan-si is a “ great market,” such as Polo describes ; but as there are 
also other great markets on the Tapeng and Shueli routes, this will hardly 
help to connect it with Polo’s route. 

liobinson (‘ Descriptive Acet. of Assam,’ 1841, p. 247), mentions a route in 
this neighbourhood starting from a j)lace called Katemo^v on the Trawady, 
and refers probably to the Namthabet line. 


Note II. 

The Kahhyens. 

A note on the Ivakhyen, or Singpo race, in a general sense, would occupy 
too much space, and be far beyond the scope of this short paper ; I propose, 
therefore, only to glance briefly at what is known of their origin, or early 
history. 

In the absence of a written language, it is at all times exceedingly difficult 
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to obtain trustworthy or even consistent accounts of savage tribes, but never- 
theless several attempts have been made by English travellers, and though 
the results differ very considerably inttr se, still a general outline of agree- 
ment regarding the descent of the race remains ; and this, I believe, I have 
the means of confirming and slightly extending. 

The only two entirely original accounts lliat I am acquainted with are 
those respectively of Major S. F. Hannay,* who visited the SSingpos in 1827, 
and of Captain John Bryan Neufvillo, whose explorations among the tribes 
bordering on Upper Assam extended approximately from 1825 to 1828 ;t both 
are necessarily brief, and as both reier chiefly to the Singpos proper, or those 
occupying the slopes of the Pat-koi range and the right side of the Ira wady 
valley above Magaiing, comparatively little light is thrown on the inoie 
southern clans, sometimes known as the Kakoos, and whose homes are 
chiefly beyond the left bank of the great river. 

It is these latter mainly who are known to the Burmese, and who have been 
named by them Kakliyens ; in all probability they are looked upon as an 
inferior race by their more northern brethren, tlie 8ing|X)S proper, hut still they 
are in no way subject to the latter, or even oppressed by them, while their 
language, customs, and traditions are essentially the same; and as regards 
civilisation, one division would probably he about on a jar witli the other. 

The Kakhyens (for such it will he most convenient to call the Kakoos) 
besides being sulxlivided into numerous clans or suh-tnhes, are sometimes 
roughly spoken of as Kakoo-Kanams, or nj.prr niid ]<,wer Kakhyens (from 
Ka=- water, Koo= upper, and nam slower), thoimli this division implies no 
distinction in the blood-relationship of the clans, but merely a f^eneral desi-- 
nation of the positions they respectively occupy with regard to "the Irawady 
ihe diyidmg-line is generally indicated, though somewhat vamiely as the 
Kyonkdvv-en or third defile of the Irawady; but this is of l.ttlt° importance, 
as most of the Kakhyen clans chan-e their positions considerably in the course 
of a generation or two— the tendency being to press towards the south. At 
the present day ail the Kanam, or lower Kakhyens, point to the north as their 
OTiginal habitat; and I am credibly informed that at the time of the present 
King of Burmas acoessioii to the throne no Kakhyens existed within the 
Government of Momiet; whilst at the present day large numbers are to 

They also appear to migrate somewhat in a westeily duectiou, but in a minor 
degree among the soutlie.ii clans at least ; tliougli among the Hiii.r-xis pXT 

^ tlie upixir Kyendwen, &c., a decided westeily tendemey was oteeked^v 
both Captain Neufville and Major Ilamiay. ueiioy was onseived by 

As far as my information goes, no mention of Kakhyens or Sin-mos is to be 
found m Burmese wntings-whether histories, dramas, or wliat not-nntil 
very recent times ; and perhaps the earliest mention of them, in any writtLi 
language, may be that contained m the Shan liistories of Mun''-Mau and 

a tribe of Shan-kinship, and, indeed, a branch of the ^rreit T-ii ^ mu 
appear to have been a vallev-dwellmg, a<.ricultural and f Z.Jn - , • r ^ 

* ‘Sketch of the Singphoo,’ &e., p. 49. Caleutfo ibiu- 
CakufttlsS.' Government.’ No. XXIII. p. 17. 

t I.e. the descendants of the Shan invaders settled in Upper Assam. 
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provinces called Ai-ton and Ai-kham.* In about the year 1225, Chau- 
Kaa-pha, the King of Mung-Mau, or Pong, undertook the conquest of the 
Noras as part of his scheme for the subjection of U]q)er Assam ; his araiy was 
commanded by his younger brother, Sam-liing-pha ; and it is in the records of 
this campaign that the Kakhyeus are first mentioned. No State or Kingdom 
appears to have existed, but a persuu called a Singpo-pawmine, dwelling 
among the Noras of Ai-Kam is said to have rendered some assistance to the 
conquering commando r. It is inqci^sible to point out the precise locality 
where the pawmine was met with ; but as Sam-lung-pha’s march was from 
Mogaung to a point on the Upper Bor-Dihmg, he ]irobahly discoveied the 
Smgjx)s somewhere on a line drawn directly between tlio^e two places, and if 
this IS the case, both the date and the locality of this first aj^pearance of the 
Kakhyeus would coincide with their own traditions as related at the present 
day, so far us regards their lii>tory, though hut little Uaht is thrown on their 
origin, or on the maimer in which they sprang Into existence among the alien 
aud less barbarous race of Noras. 

Captain Neufvillc gives three cosmogonies as derived from three separate 
Singpo chiefs ; and I have nn^self licard from the lips of their more southern 
brethren absurd and fabulous attempts to account for the origin of their race ; 
but as a record o( such childish legends, especially when no two agree, can 
scarcely serve any useful jmrpiose, tliey need not be further alluded to. The 
least fabulous and most consistent of those quoted hy Capdaui Neufville, and 
the one which he says he prefers to follow, is that related by the Bisa-Gamu, 
and which, as will be seen below, licars out, m a remarkable degree, the deduc- 
tions to be drawn from a pedigree of one of the most intelligent aud, perhaps, 
the most powerful chief among the Kakoos, or southern Kakhyens, viz. the 
Maten-Tsau-luna of the Cauri clan. The chief visited in Bhamo in 1873, 
together wuth a number of his sub-ebiefs, or pawrnines, and caused his pedigree 
to be put into writing by an educated and highly intelligent Assamese, then 
attached to the British Agency, and from whom I have received it. 

The Bisa-Gamii"s account, divested of fable, is to the effect that the Singpos 
were originally established, and indeed created, on a plain at the top of a 
mountain called Mujai-Singra-Bhum, situated at a distance of two months’ 
journey from Sudiya, between the country of the Bor Khamtis and the border 
of China, and washed hy a river called 8ri-Lohit, flowing in a southerly 
direction to the Irawady. Hero the whole race was devoured by the Kakhas, 
or demons, with the exception of a man named Siri Jki, and his wifePhakrat; 
or, in other words, the Bisa-Gamu pointed to Siri Jai as the founder (or 
Adam) of his race, aud stated that tiveuty-ona generatio)is had passed away 
wince the time of Siri Jia’s existence, i.c. nearly tiventy-threr generations up to 
the ] 'resent date. 


Ai-Kham to the north and Ai-ton to the south. The record of the Noras 
being a people of comparatively advanced civilisation is borne out by the fact 
that to the present day their few remaining descendants, who dwell chiefly in 
Upper Assam and in Mogaung, are looked up to as an hereditary learned class, 
and are employed chiefly as astrologeis among the Buddhi>t priesthood. Ritter 
[‘Karte von As.- 5 am, Ost-Bengalea,' &e., tSlOj has apparently cuufouiided the Noras 
with the Nagas — called hy the Bur-Khyeng and by the Shans Khang. Tliough 
a numerous and wiilely-extended race, embracing most of the clans of hill-men 
[except the Singpos] from the savage war of the Goolan-si-gong mountain in the 
east to the Loobhais and Shindus in the west, the Nagas have always been 
barbarous, predatory hill-men, and can have had little or nothing in common with 
the Noras. (The question of a connection between Nagas aud Karens, however, 
is worth investigating.) 

Major Pemberton tells us that even in his day the Magoung Tsauhwa was 
called by the Singpos and other hill-tribes the Nora Rajah.” (‘Report on 
Eastern Frontier of British India,* 1835.) 
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The Maten-Tsau-luna’s pedigree it will be most convenient to trace down- 
wards. Divested of all fable, he locates the birthplace of his race to the east 
of the Irawady, and on the southern border of Khamti; and ascribes the 
splitting-up that subsequently took place to the custom that allowed the 
chiefs to take to themselves an unrestricted number of v ives. 

The first man (or Adam) was called Ja-kum-sa, a name containing, as near 
as possible, the Jia of the Bisa-Gamu. Ja-Kum-sa had but one wile, whose 
name, however, is not given by the Maten. 

The list then runs thus : 

1. Ja-Kum-sa, one wife. 

2. Ja-Ro-wa, son of the last, one wile. 

3. Sodo-Wa-modu, son of the last, two wives. 

4. Ana-Wa-ting-Sa, son of the last, one wife. 

5. Kum-song-ma-sa, son of the last. 

6. Wa-Kyet-Wa, son of the last, thirty wives; four of vhoni only are 
known by name. One of the.^e, called Mogiui-Hopan-Mosau, had eight sons, 
forming the eighth generation from Ja-Kum-sa, as follows ; 

1. Mirip-Wa-Kum-Sa, Wa signifies father, thus, “Kumsa, the father of 
the Minps.’" He inherited his ancestors’ dominions, and became the first 
Mirip Tsaubwa proper. His brothers were scattered over the country, and 
formed clans for themselves, as follows : 

2. Lataung-AVa-Lalong, or lather of the Lataungs. 

3. Lapai-Wa-Lai-song, father ul Lapais. 

4. Chu-Hung du, Ti-Yaii, otherwise “Lakun Wa,’’ or father of Liikuiis. 
Du signifies chief.* 

5. Meran-Tang-Niing-Sang, or Xung San of the Meran village, who became 
father of the IMerans. 

6. Yaw-Kum, Yong-ten. Kum means chief, thus : Yong-ten, chief of the 
Yaw village. His descendants became Lakuns. 

7. Ha Su Latoung. Ha Su s race became Latoungs. 

8. Meran Wa-Sroi, father of Meran s, named Sroi. 

Thus from these eight, there result only four princij^al clans, thouf^h each 
one is subdivided into two, viz. : ° 

^ j Mirip Lapai, 

(Lai Song Lapai. 

From the Mirip Lapais the Singpos proper are supposed to be descended. 
They are sometimes known as Sadan Lapais.f 


* The word Tsaubwa usually applied to Kakhyen chiefs, it mav be mentioned 
is a Burmese corruption of the Shan title of Chaii-p’ha, or as generally written in 
modern English documents in Siam, Chow-fa, he., Chau, Lord, and fha ruler) 
Gaum (Kum) and Dm, 1 believe to be the true Kakhyen titles for their’ chiefs* 
Pawmine, in like manner, is a corruption of two Shan words, Paw or Po father* 
and maing, noble, or ruler. ’ 

t Possibly the Tesem of Major Hannay, who gives (p. 7) the five principal 
tnbes into which the Singpos or Kaohvens are divided * ^ c 

Mavruug. The spcdling is liis. -But he 
adds that there is a so another dan on the borders of Assam, cast of Sudiva-the 
Luttera Kakoos, aUo called pssoo, who came originally from the Chinese 
frontier, and whom be cannot regard as a distant tribe as tlieir language is 
essentially that of the J^akl'Vons. These are doubtless the Lcesaws o? Lissus, 
who are m fact, a kindred tribe to the Kakliyens, but not entirely of similar race 
and ce^ainly not a Kakoo clan, os might be inferred from the name as .nveii by 
Major Hanna}. The language ot tlic Lcesaws. however, who inhabit the border 
country, near Momien, &o,. is not tlic same as that of their Kakhyen neighbours. 
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2 j La-long Lataimg, 

(Ha su Lataung. 

g jTi-Yau-Lakun, 

|Yong ten Lakun. 

^ jNiing Lang Meran, 

( iSrui ^leran. 

It is from the third of Wa Kyctwa, or the >ocond division of I.apais 
(Lai Song Lapais), that the Platen TsaiiVm a traces hi^ aneestry, \\liicli may 
be arranged as under : 

1. Ru Kong Xi, son of Lapai. Wa Lai Long. 

2. Si Yung dll Takong, sou of the last, chief of the Takung village. 

3. La San, sun of the last. 

4. Midi dii, ideia. 

5. Lapai Ladiii, idem. He had four wives and five staw, the youngest of 
which latter, or the Homa, succeeded his father. See Xo, d. 

6. An Ka Taimg, sun of the last. He had three sons, the youngest of whom 
was X^o. 7. 

7. Sam Si X'a, son of the la-'t. He had two nais, the elder called Singpo 
Krong, and the Homa, called Munu-tung-la. The Homa <1 kI not succeed in 
the usual course, however, on account of some iiiegularity in the marriage of 
Sam Si Xa. 

8. Singpo Krong. Had a son called Lung Yang. At Singpo Krong's death, 
Mung-tung-la married his widow, by whom lie had two sons. These two, 
together with Lung Yang, then became Assi-Lapais. ^lung-tung-la also, by 
another wife, had a son called Cauri Xong, whence the Cauri Lapai (Couries). 
Thus, following the Cauri branch, we have : 

9. Cauri-Xong. Had two sous (1) Tomudu, suriiamed Xing-gou-Wa, and 
(2) Homa Tang, who, with their descendants, split up the clan into a number 
of subdivisions or villages, which it is not wortii while to follow, though fully 
detailed by the Matcn. The ])reseiit Mateii Tsauhwa is the sixth generation 
after Cauri Nong under Tomudu’s line, or the twenty-second generation from 
Ja-Kum-sa. 

By this account of his ancestry, therefore, it will be seen that the Maten 
Tsauhwa agrees with the Bisa-Gamu in three important ]>oints, whilst the 
record of the Shan general's campaign assists m heating out one of them — the 
third. The three points are : the name or designation of the founder of the 
race, the locality from which it sprang, and tlie length of its existence as 
such. The coincidence, moreover, is remarkable as vshdwing the care and 
thoroughness with which traditions are handed down by races who have no 
knowledge of a written language,* and ^nIio aie therefore conscious of having 
nothing to fall back uj)on in case of the thread of the tradition once being 
broken. 

As a subject somewhat remotely bound up with their history, it may he 
worth while to give the following list of the that is, the gods, or spirits, 
worshipped by the Kakhyens ; for, if viewed in the point of a connecting link 
with their Hindoo neighbours in Assam, it will be seen that some slight im- 
pression has been made by contact with the latter, and that so far a few, at 
least, of their Xats may be traced either directly, or through the Shans or 
Burmese, to Hindoo mythology; while fuither investigation of their tradi- 
tions, &c., might bring to light even closer connection. Major Hannay tells 


* The Kakhyens of the Leima chin, indeed, jn-ctend that they formerly had 
their history written on bufialo-hide : but that })ortions of it were, from time to 
time, offered up as sacrifices to the X'ats until none remained. Such a statement, 
however, is not seriously to be taken into account. 
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US (p. 5) that great defereuce paid to the prieats of the Buddhists, aud also 
that it is not uncommon to see converts to tliat faith. To the latter statement 
1 cannot answer ; but certainly both the priests and the religious edifices of 
the Buddhists are treated with respect by the Kakhyens, and when a Burmese 
or Shan village is sacked by them the temples and monasteries are usually 
spared. Over the graves of their chiefs, moreover, are to be seen bamboo 
erections in the form of Chinese Buddhist temples ; but further than minor 
evidences, such as these, of the influence of their Buddhist neighbours, the 
Kakhyens I have visited po.'sess nothing to bear out Captain Keufville’s state- 
ment (p. 9) that their “ ostensible worship is that of Gantama, whose temples 
and priests are found in all their principal villages.” 

That this may be applicable to some of the Singpo clans bordering on the 
Shan settlements of the Hukung valley and Khamti, I will not deny, but I 
prefer to accept another statement of Captain Xeufvi lie’s (scarcely consistent 
with the last) to the eflect that their religion is made up of a mixture of all 
the various idolatries and superstitions of the nations with whom they have 
intercourse'; and if this is the case the same conclusion is again arrived at, 
'viz., that their religion is to a great extent derived from a Hindoo origin, for 
all the nations in immediate intercourse with the Kakhyens apjiear to have 
borrowed the major part of their “ idolatries and superstitions ” from the 
Hindoos. 

The twenty-four chief Nats are as follows : though tliere arc innumerable 
inferior and local ones. Indeed, it is probable that several of the Ibllowincr are 
merely local among the Cauri and neighbouring clans ; — 


(1.) Mo-Nat . — God of heaven, and the most important of all. 

(2.) MonauJc Monaung . — The object of royal worship, i.e, the Nat whom only 
chiefs may worship, and that only in a number together ; neither a single 
chief or any number of common ]>cople can sacrifice to him. It seldom 
happens that he is worshipped, but when an occasion is found it is made an 
opportunity for great feasting and ceiemony — sometimes extending over a 
month or more. Monauk Monaiing ranks next in importance to Mo Nat • the 
third being ^ ’ 

(3.) Maw-Pit- B a.— Father, or King of the gods. The Thegya-men of the 
Burmese, or the Indra of the Hindoos. IMaw-Pit-Wa is regarded as dual • 
existing, that is, a^ husband and wite the husband individually bein^ called 
Cha-Rii-Wa, and the wife Madai-Fiong-Nga. Maw-Pit- Wa is not worshipped 
by single individuals, but only by whole villages at a time, and on 
occasions, such as harvests, building new bouses, &c. ^ 

(4.) Xun Gon Wti, or Nun-Kwan.— The god of the creation of the world- 
the Bya-Ma of the Burmese, or Brahma of Hindoos, He is sacrificed to (in 
conjunction with other nats) on going into battle, and in some cases of sick- 
ness— the sacrificial objects beiftg silk body-cloths, flour, water, &c , but no 
animals. 


(5.) Ng-Ka , — The Nat of the earth. 

(6.) Tsaw Tung . — The Nat of the forest. 

(7.) Nat, or god of the sun.— A very important Nat, who can only be 
approached by a whole ^llage assembled, with the Tsaubwa at their head 
After harvest is the usual occasion for worshipping the Sam Nat. but on other 
great occasions also. 

(8.) Sada Nat , — The god of the moon. 

(9.) Warum, God of disease ; i.e. the Nat 'who gives disease. He is sarri- 
ficed to m all cases of grave sickness and epidemics ; the sacrificial objects 
being exclusively animals, but animals of various kinds. In connection wUb 
this Nat, It may be mentioned that tlie Kakhyens have no doctor anl S 
medicine, a fact that he fo lowing tradition, related to me by a LeLa Paw- 
mine, will Illustrate : “In the beginning. Nun Gon, or Nun-Kwan, vave all 
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the nations medicine-sccd, which they all took to their respective countries 
and sowed. The Kakhyens sowed theirs iii the hills, hut soon as it came up 
the btiffuloes ate it : then they tried it in the plains, but the pins and rats 
came and ate it ; and lastly tliey tried to nrow it close to the water's edge, but 
here the hsh used to jump out of the water duiiiig the ninht and devour all 
the medicine as soon as it appeared above ground. 'I'hus tliere ^\as no more 
medicine left, and no scope fur doctors. 'Therefore, when a })eison lalU ill they 
appeal to the rait^rn^ or pnc''t>, who find ont w'hat auiiiuiTs ance>t<>r ate the 
particular medicine good tt>r the disease in quefctinn, and iL-comm ended the 
sacrifice of one of its s] ecits for the cure of the sick perM.ai; that species of 
animal being responsible for the want of the necessary medicine.’’ The sacri- 
ficial ceremony is accompanied by dancing, music, and a number of grotesque 
proceedings. 

(10.) Xij-Kn . — The house Xat, existing in a dual form as male and female. 

(11.) Ng-dong , — The Xat who guaids tlic out.>ule of houses 

(12.) Kakoo^Kamiia Xat , — The spirit of the waters. He is sacrificed to 
when a ]»er&oii is diowiied, and sometimes in cases of disca'^e. 

(13.) ri-lv-uinm . — The Xat that resides in man for evil pur[X)scs — ^an evil 
spirit. The Sung of the Ihirmcsi', or Dakeu of Hindoos, A person suspected 
of being }>osse&sed of ri-lo-muin is g(aiera!ly expelled the community. 

(IT.) Xuui Siang. — The gixl ot the village, existing in dual form, as one 
male and one femalL\ The male guards the village on the east side, and the 
female on the west. Xum Siang is saciificed to on going into battle, building 
new villages, &:c. 

(15.) iiJium Xat . — The spirit of the hills. 

(16.) Mam-t:^omJa Xat. — The s]iiiit of the ita'ldy-fields. 

(IT.) Xiitg-i>oi^or MJ^ang-poi . — The spirit of the air. He is worshipped 
on every variety of occasion, and usually in conjunction with other nats. 
Animals are sacrificed to him. 

(18.) Lakaraj . — The iiat who guards sti'ps and door wavs (not the same as 
Xu. 10). 

(19.) Xg-kaa . — The ancestral Xat. He guards the posterity of the family, 
and is worshipped every day indoor^. 

(20.) Xg-diuig . — A iemale Xat. The ghost of women W’ho die pregnant. 

(21.) Lt'ssa Xat . — The ghost of dead men. The Burmese Tesei. His 
name is a term of abuse among Ivakliyens. In sacrificing to him they offer 
only a piece of the burned skin of some animal and a little food. 

(22.) Ko Kaifi La Xat . — The S]’irit of a Burmese king, \vlu>, after death, 
came to a Kakhyeii village and became a Xat. He is sacrificed to in some 
cases of sickness.* 

(23.) Kaw Suing Xat, or Hair Seng . — The God of China. 

(24.) Saga Xat . — The protecting s[>u’it of the garden. AVhen sacrificed 
to, he is ofiered two fowls, a little native whisky, and some tobacco. 

During the short time sjxmt in contact with the Kakhyens I was frequently 
struck with points of resemblance between them and the “ Gold- teeth,’’ f 
mentioned by the old authois, though the locality in which they are found, 
and the absence of the characteristic custom of covering the teeth with gold, 
prevent the Kakhyen or ISingpo tribe from being identified with the Gold- 
teeth. The geographical position of the Kakhyens, also, is at present farther 

* The name of the king I have not ascertained, hut the Xat is probably a 
local one, the king having been raised to this rank for some special deed. This 
is frequently done with great personage.s, and Major Sladen, after his expedition 
to Momien, in 18G8, is said to have been “beatified” in this way, by one of the 
clans, and thus now exists as a Kakhyen Xat, 

t The Zardandan of Marco Polo and Kashid-XJddin, and the Kinchi of the 
Chinese writers. 
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west than that indicated by Marco Polo ; * but this, in itself, perhaps, presents 
no great difficulty, for we have seen that the Kakhyens, though not a wander- 
ing people, change their position very considerably in the course of time. 
Still they have no tradition that I am aware of, of having come from so far 
east as beyond the Salween, where the Gold-teeth appear to have been 
located. But it will be best to take the chief points in Marco Polo’s account 
of the customs, drc., of the Gold-teeth in regular succession, and compare 
them with those of the Kakhyens. 


1. The Gold-teeth tattooed their arras and legs. The Kakhyens resemble 
them in this to a slight extent; but tattooing is not a universal custom with 
them. 

2. The custom of “ couvade,” I believe, does not exist among the Kakhyens, 
at all events I have never been able to hear ot it. 

3. The Gold-teeth ate raw and cooked meat and rice, and drank rice-wine. 
I 'am not aware that the Kakhyens eat raw meat; but they have no pre- 
judices regarding food, and will eat almost anything. Their drink is ricc- 
wine, as described by Polo. 

4. Gold, The Kakhyens appear to have little or no gold ; and I cannot 
help thinking that if gold had at any time been as plentiful with them as 
Marco Polo relates of the Gold-teeth, some traces must have remained in 
their ornaments, or in tlieir mode of trading, to the prc'^ent day. On the 
other hand, gold is mentioned by Han nay as occurring on the borders 
of Khamti and China, or to the north and east of the Kakhyen country 
proper, t 

5. The Gold-teeth had neither idols nor churches ;" and in this respect, 
as W'e have seen above, they resemble the Kakhyens. 

6. Ko “ letters or writing ” existed among the Gold-teeth. Again a point 
of resemblance. 

7. The climate in the^ country of the Gold-teeth was extremely unhealthy; 

but the climate of the Kakhyen lulls is inU reckoned unhealthy, though the 
regions to the eastward of the Upper iSluieli, and about the Salween valley 
are notoriously so. ’ 

8. The practice of cutting notches in a piece of stick, and then splittin*^ it 
so that one-half may be retained by each of two ])arties to a transaction Is a 
prominent point ot resemblance in the customs of tlie Gold-teeth and the 
Kakhyens. On placing the two halves together, the notches coiTespond 
exactly, and the token is regarded as a pledge of good faith.f 

9. The Gold-teeth had “ never a leech,’' but when a person fell sick they 
appealed to /‘Devil Conjurors," or “Keepers of the Idols,” This striking 
point of similarity is illustrated by the note 1 have given above in connection 
with the Kat Alarum, Ko, 9. ’I ho Devil Conjurors or priests fthev are 
not precisely keepers of idols, as there are no idols] are called Miticel at the 
present day, and are to some extent, if not entirely, a hereditary class. 


* See Yule, ii. p. 69, 2nd edition. 

t See Pemberton’s Abstract of Hannay’s Journal in ‘Selection of Pacers re- 
fardmg the Hill Tracts between Assam and Burmah,’ iScc. Bengal Selert. Pap., 

t When the Political Agent at Bhamo and myself wished to cross the ferritorv 
of the Lenna Kak^ecs to the Shueli Tsaubwaships. the Lenna chief sent usTS 
of ylit bambw about 3 inches long, with two notches cut across it. He wSf 
had retained the counterpart, the notche.s in which, we after^rd found oZe- 
sponded exactly with those m the halt we had received ; and we were as^^4d thTt 

“ ““y th^ LeuM 

. The use of bamboo tallv-sticks for ooiiutino- u „ at. 

Southern Kakhyen tribes, and possibly among others also. the more 
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10. Sheep are mentioned by Marco Polo as existing among the Gold-teeth, 
but the Kakhyens have no sheep. Further to the eastward, within the 
Chinese border, however, there are sheep. 

From this comjDarison it will be seen that though the Kakhyens, as they 
exist at present, have many points of resemblance to the Gold-teeth, as 
described by Marco Polo,* * * § there are still several reasons why we should look 
more to the eastward for any representatives of that race that may yet be in 
existence. Besides the fact that the Kakhyens occur only to the westward of 
about tile 98th degree of longitude, while the GoM-teeth were considerably 
to the eastward of that line, with their capital at Yung-chang,t nearly all 
the above points in which the two races do not azree, indicate a more easterly 
locality than that inhabited by the Kakhyens; while those in which they do 
agree are sufficient to show that the Gold-teeth must have been a kindred 
race to the Kakhyens, and about on a par with them in point of civilisation.^ 
The only tribe that I know of answering to these general conditions is that 
of the Leesaws ; and though, in the absence of any personal knowledge of 
them, I would not venture to do more than suggest an investigation of their 
traditions and customs to future travellers, still it may be worth Avhile to 
mention that, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the Leesaws have much 
the same manners and customs as the Kakhyens, thoiigli they trace their 
descent from a different origin, an<l regard the western parr of Yunnan as 
their native countrv.§ They extend, at the present day, a'^ far west as the 
Tapeng valley ; and in features, costume, arms, etc., so nearly resemble the 
Kakhyens of that neighlionrhood, as scarcely to be recognised as a separate 
people. Further towards the north and cast, however, they are more dis- 
tinguishable as a separate race. 


XOTE III. 

Houte i^urveys. 

The accompanying map was compiled from rough traverse surveys while 
on the march along the lines marke<l in red. On arriving at iMung-Mau, the 
note-book in which all the particulars of the survey had been entered was, 
together with a number of objects, stolen. The figures, however, had pre- 
viously been worked up in a rough book, and thus the ‘‘ skeleton” remained, 
though the details were lost. The distances, therefore, given in the itinerary 
on the map must be looked upon as approximations only. 

The longitude adopted for Bhamo (97* S') rests on that of Mandalay, being 
4' 38". A diffcicnce of 1' was determined between the two places 
by means of two good watches, caiTie<l by steamer from Mandalay to Bhamo 
in eight days ; but from all considerations 1 have assumed a diff. long, of 

3', which places Bhamo in 97^ 8' (to the nearest whole minute). 


* No other works that make original mention of the Gold-teeth are accessible 
to me, 

t See Col. Y^iile, ‘ Marco Polo,’ ii. p. 73, 2nd edition. Gamier also (i. p. 479) 
mentions, on the authority of Araiot, that the Shan name for the Gold-teeth was 
Ouan-tchang ; while the Shan name for Yung Chang-foo is at the present day 
Wan-cliang^ the Yon-chan of Polo. 

X Col. Yule (as above) remarks that they were evidently distinct from the 
Shans, not Buddhists, and without literature ; and thinks that probably they 
were a Kakhyen or Singpo tribe existing within the borders of China. 

§ I have the authority of the Kakh^yen Tsaubwa of Ponlyne for these two 
statements. 
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The altitude of Bhamo is based on corresponding readings, at the same 
dates of the two previous years, at the Harbour-master’s Office in Eangoon. 
The barometer* was set up and read for about two months together with two 
aneroids (tested at Kew’), while three boiling-point thermometers (also with 
errors determined at Kew) were frequently compared with it. The altitudes 
on the route across the hills are from the aneroids, and those in the valley of 
the Shueli from the boiling-point thermometers and aneroids together ; the 
former having been boiled, and tiie latter read regularly at the change-hours 
of the day for several days at Kutlung and Xam-Kam. The circumstances 
imder which it was necessary to camp, and the behaviour of the people, pre- 
vented the barometer ever being set up, except at Bhamo. Both the ther- 
mometers and the aneroids gave remarkably consistent results, and I believe 
the altitudes are fairly correct. 

The magnetic variation determined at Bhamo and Sawmddy may be as- 
sumed as for one and the same station, the two places being only 9 miles 
apart in direct distance. The results of the sight at Mung-Mau being so 
near those of Bhamo, the variation for the entire map may be taken at 
easterly. 

The following are the observations used in the map, all calculated by Mr. 
‘William Ellis, of the Greemvich Observatory : — 


Bhamo. 

Latitude by Meridian Altitudes S. of the Zenith. 


1874. 

Dec. 8. Orionis 

24 

15 

57 


, 8. Sirius 

24 

15 

55 

1875. 

Feb. 9. j8 Ceti 

24 

16 

11 


, 9. Sirius 

24 

15 

56 


Mean 

24 

16 

00 


Latitude by Pole Star out of the Meridian. 




1874. 


o 

24 

16 

& 

, 

, 9 

24 

16 

17 

, 

, 13 

24 

16 

00 


, 18 

24 

15 

43 

1875. Feb. 8 

24 

16 

25 


Mean .. 

24 

16 

10 


Mean of S. and N . . Lat. 

24 

16 

5 N. 


Mansey. 





Latitude by Meridian Altitudes of Sun. 




1874. 

Dec. 20 .* 

o 

24 

6 

56 

9 

, 22 

24 

6 

25 


Mean (observation S. of Zenith only) . . 

24 

6 

40 N. 


Saicuddy, 

Latitude by Meridian Altitude S. of Zenith. 
1875. Jan. 28. Sirius 


Captain C. George’s patent. 
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Wurahhum. 

Latitude by Meridian Altitude S. of ^nith. 

1875. Feb. 11. Sirius 2°3 ^9 35 N. 

Palaiingtu. 

Latitude by Meridian Altitude S, of Zenith. 

1875. Feb. 12. Sirius 23 56 4 N. 

Kutlung. 

Latitude by Meridian Altitude S. of Zenith, 

1875. Feb. 13. Sirius 23 52 42 

Latitude by Pole Star out of the JMeridian. 

1875. Feb. 26 23 52 49 

Mean of S. and X 23 52 45 N. 

Mung-Mau. 

Latitude by Meridian Altitude S- of Zenith. 

1875. Feb. 15. Sirius 2°1 0 41 

Latitude by Pole Star out of the Meridian. 

1875. Feb. 15 2°4 6 5S 

,, 17 24 0 39 

iMean 24 0 49 N. 

Mean of S. and X 24 0 45 

A (ftti-Kinn. 

Latitude by Meridian Altitude S. of Zenith. 

1875. Feb. 24. Sirius 23 50 5 X. 

Muiig-MdiL 

Longitude by Lunar Distances. 

1878. Feb. 15. Aldebaran 1st set. Moon E 98 10 15 

, , Aldebaran 2 ad set. Muon K 98 14 0 

, , Kegtilus 1st set. Moun W 98 5 0 

,, Regulus 2nd set. Moon W 97 58 15 

Mean, Moon E. 98'^ 12' S '. Moon W. 98=^ 1' 37", 

Concluded Mean 98^ 06' 53". 

Pluttno. 

Magnetic Variation.* 


1874. Dec. 15. Obs. East of the Meridian 3 481 Mean. 

1875. Feb. 4. , , 3 22/ 3^ 35' 

1874. Dec. 15. Obs. of the Meridian 2 54) Mean. 

1875. Feb. 5. , , 3 8/3®!' 

Mean of East and West = 3’ 18'. 

* North end of needle deviating to East of astronomical north. 

VOL. XLVI. Q 
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Saicuddy. 

Magnetic Variation.* 


1875. Jan. 28. Obs. Fast of the Meridian 3 13 

1875. Jan. 30. Obs, West of the Meridian 2 29 


Mean of East and West = 2° 51', 
Mitng-Mau. 

Magnetic Variation,* 

1875. Feb. 14. Obs. East of the Meridian 3 3o 

1875. Feb. 15. Obs. West of the Meridian 2 52 

Mean of East and West 3® 14'. 


Table of observed Latitudes, Longitudes, and Altitudes. 


Place. 


I^at. 


Long. 

Altitude. 

Remark^. 

Bhamo (Residency) 

o 

24 

16 

5 

a j 

97 8 

430 

River level = 390 ft. 

Sawuddy 

24 

9 

13 




Mansey 

24 

6 

40 


440 


Wurabhum . . 

23 

59 

35 


4240 


Palaungtu 

23 

56 

4 


4490 


Pass, on direct road 





5220 


K-utlung 

23 

52 

45 


2654 


Nam-Kam . . 

23 

50 

5 ' 


2630 

River level about 2610 ft. 

Mung-Mau . . 

24 

0 

45 ‘ 

98 7 

2690 * 

Centre of to’wn. 


Position of Mandalay, f 
Latitude by 3Ieridian Altitudes. 


1874. Oct. 3. Fomalhaut 
, ( 5. a Cassiopia 

,, 7. Fomalhaut 

, , 9. Fomalhaut 

, , 10. Fomalhaut 

, , 10. a Cassiopia 

, , 12. a Cassiopia 

Nov. 2, Sirius 
, , 16. a Persei 



s. 

of Zenith. 

N. of Zenith. 


o 

, 


o 



.. 21 

58 

43 







21 

59 IS 


.. 21 

58 

22 




.. 21 

59 

7 



- - • * * , 

.. 21 

59 

2 





.. 


21 

59 30 

* • # • , # 




21 

50 35 



1*. 21 

58 

53 






•• 


21 

59 30 


.. 21 

58 

49 

21 

59 28 


Means 

Mean of S. and N. 21° 59' 9" North, 


‘ North end of nc«lle to £a?«_of astronomical north, 

t Obs. spot, British Residency, 
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Longitude, 


I. By Lunar Distances. 


1874. Oct. 22. a Aquilfe 

1st set. Moon E 

0 

96 

12 

u 

0 

, , , , a AqudiO 

2nd set. Moon E 

95 

53 

15 

, , , , Aldebaran 

1st set. Moon W 

96 

9 

0 

, , , , Aldebaran 

2nd set. Moon W 

96 

13 

0 

, , Oct. 23. a Aquilm 

1st set. Moon E 

95 

53 

15 

, , , , a Aquilm 

2nd set. Moon E 

95 

48 

15 

, , , , Aldebaran 

1st set. Moon W 

96 

14 

30 

, , , , Aldebaran 

2nd set. Moon W 

96 

8 

15 

Moon E. 

Moon W. 

Daily Means. 

Oct. 22. 96 2 3S 

O n ^ t 

96 11 0 

o 

96 

6 

49 

, , 23. 95 50 45 

96 11 23 

96 

1 

4 

Mean of the Daily Means. 




Long. 96° 3' 56" East. 




11. By 

Occultations of Stars. 




1874. Oct. 28. B. A. C. 1746 

Boap. ) dark limb 

.. 96 


/ a 

4 32 

, , Nov. 2, B. A. C. 3579 

Eeap. ) , , 

.. 96 


3 32 

, , , , 16. € Capricorni 

.. Disap. > ,, 

.. 96 


5 

, , , , IS, AquariL 

Disap.) ,, 

.. 96 


5 58 

, , , , IS. Aquarii 

.. Eeap. ) bright limb 

.. 96 


7 36 


Mean 

.. 96 

5 20 


Note. — The last observation, being a reappearance at the bright limb, was 
probably observed too late, thus giving too large a longitude. It was marked as 
somewhat too late at the time of observation ; but Mr. Ellis writes, “ I should 
not recommend the application of any hypothetical correction, but take the result 
in with the others as of equal value.’" 

Concluded means. 


O / n 

By Lunar distances 96 3 56 

By Occultations 96 5 20 

Mean Longitude . . . . " 96 4 38 E. 


Magnetic Variation, 

(North end of Needle deviating to East of Astronomical North). 
Obs. E. of Meridian. Obs. "W. of Meridian. 


1874. Nov. 3 .. 

.. 3 26 

Oct. IS .. , 

O / 

2 55 

,, 20 .. 

.. 3 29 

.,19 .. 

.. 2 43 

,, 24 .. 

..4 9 

Nov. 3 .. , 

.. 2 53 

Mean . . 

.. 3 41 

Mean 

2 52 


Mean of East and West. 
3^ 17' 
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YU. The North-Ameincan Boundary from the Lake of the Woods 

to the Body Mountains. By Captain S. Anderson, e.e.. 
Chief Astronomer, North- American Boundary Commission. 

[Bead, March 27th, 1876.] 

The international boundary-line between the British possessions 
in North America and the United States, in the central part of 
the Continent from the Lake of the ^\oods to the Eocky IVloun- 
tains, was established by treaty in 1818 ; but more than half a 
century elapsed before the necessity arose for surveying and 
marking the boundary-line on the ground. The Eed Eiver 
Valley was long ago known to be partly in British and partly 
in United States territory ; but in the early stages of the history 
of the Eed Eiver Colony, all its settlers had come from the 
British side, and no international question arose. The French 
fur-traders penetrating from Lake Superior to the westward, 
across a most difficult country of lakes, and swamps, and rocky 
ridges, had come upon the Eed Eiver Valley early in tlie 
eighteenth century, and must have realised its great capabilities 
for settlement. The Hudson’s Bay Company, advancing south- 
wards from their headquarters at York Factory on Hudson’s 
Bay, by an equally difficult route, had in the early part of this 
century also reached the prairie-lands of Eed Eiver. The sole 
object of these rival Companies was the fur-trade, and they had 
no interest or desire to open up the country for agricultural set- 
tlement, or to press for a settlement of the question as to the 
precise position of the boundary-line. Lord Selkirk, a promi- 
nent partner of the Hudson’s Bay Company, on liis own account, 
made a treaty with the Indians, purchased some of their land, 
and in 1812 established on it a colony of Sutherland High- 
landers, whom he imported by w^ay of Hudson’s Bay, and he 
left them on the banks of the Eed Eiver to endure great hard- 
ships, which were aggravated by the constant hostilities of the 
rival Fur Companies, who, after carrying on a war of extermi- 
nation with each other for some years, eventually made peace 
in 1821, and joined in partnership. This union caused the canoe- 
route to Lake Superior practically to be abandoned for trade in 
favour of the more northerly route direct to the seaboard. The 
latter route was available during the months of June and July 
only, and the ship that annually came from England with 
supplies took away the furs. The Eed Eiver colonists w'ere, 
therefore, almost cut off from communication with the outside 
world; while it was impossible for new settlers to come into 
the country unless they were impoited by the Hudson ’s Bay 
Company. 
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In course of time some adventurous traders of the Eed River 
Colony explored south^vards, following the course of the Red 
River to its source, and then crossing the plateau of swamps from 
which the tributaries of the Mississippi and Red River take their 
rise, came upon the he ad- waters of the Minn ay Sotor, and thus 
prepared the w>\y for developing the natural outlet for the com- 
merce of Eed River to St. Paul, at the head of the navigation 
on the Mississippi, and to the then projected terminus of the 
railroad system of the United States. The railroad was soon 
extended northwards across the marshy plateau to the head- 
waters of Red River ; and with these facilities, the emigrants 
coming to i\rinnesota, and finding the country to the westward a 
wild, dreary waste unfavourable for settlement, pushed forward 
down the Red River Valley and established themselves on the 
river-bank towards the frontier. Subsequently, in 1869, on the 
creation of the Dominion of Canada, the territory rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company were sold to the new Dominion, and after 
the peaceful settlement of the rebellion in Red River, by the 
expedition under Sir Garnet Wolseley, the Colony was made a 
Province of the new Dominion, and a route, available during 
the summer only, was opened out at enormous cost through 
British territory, following generally the old canoe-route of the 
French fur-traders, by which emigrants were encouraged by 
the Government to settle in the new Province. Thus new 
settlers came in from the south, and to some extent from the 
east by the new route, and established themselves in the valley 
in the neighbourhood of the boundary-line. Near this supposed 
locality, some twenty years ago, the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
established a trading-post, where the Chippeway Indians, living 
and hunting near the lakes to the south and east, traded their 
contended by the United States authorities that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading-post was on the American 
side of the line, and this contested point remained in abeyance 
till the British and United States Governments agreed to 
appoint a Joint Commission to settle the matter, and at the 
same time to complete the demarcation of the boundary-line 
across the continent, from the point at the north-west comer 
oi-the Lake of the Woods, established in 1825 (the western- 
most^ point agreed to between the two Governments under 
Article of the Treaty of Ghent), to the summit of 
^ f Mountains, the w^esternmost point agreed to and 

established fourteen years ago under the Oregon Treaty of 
the 15th of June, 1846. The interval of boundary thus re- 
maining undefined comprised about 900 miles of frontier line 
m the central portion of the Continent, and, in the words of 
the treaty, this portion of the boundary was to be ^'A line 
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drawn from the most north-western point of the Lake of the 
Woods, along the 49th parallel of north latitude ; or, if the said 
point should not be on the 49th parallel of north latitude, 
then, that a line drawn front the said point, north or south as 
the case may be, until the said line shall intersect the said 
parallel of north latitude, and from the point of such intersection 
due west, along and with the said parallel, shall be the line of 
demarcation between the territories of Her Britannic Majesty 
and those of the United States from the Lake of the Woods to 


the Rocky Mountains,” 

In the month 'of June, 1872, the British Commission was 
appointed, consisting of Major Cameron/' r.a.. Commissioner; 
Captain Anderson, r.e., Chief Astronomer ; Captain Featherston- 
haugh and Lieutenant Galwey, of the Royal Engineers, Assistant 
Astronomers ; Captain Ward, r.e., Secretary. Lieutenant Rowe, 
E.E., was subsequently appointed to the Commission as Sur- 
yeying Officer. Forty-four of the Royal Engineers \vere spe- 
cially selected and detailed for duty with the Expedition; and 
a contingent of surveyors and assistants was appointed by 
the Dominion of Canada, as well as Dr. Burgess, Surn-eon ; Mr. 
Boswell, Veterinary Surgeon ; and Mr. G. M. Dawson, Geolo- 
gist. As soon as the Commission was appointed, the Commis- 
sioner and Secretary started at once for Canada, wdiere all 
ordinary stores and provisions were purchased and forwarded to 
Red River. In order to ascertain and mark this international 
boundary with the greatest possible accuracy, it was considered 
necessary to provide the best class of portable instruments that 
could be constructed ; and with the advice of the xistronomer 
Royal, under whom the officers were instructed in the special 
duties required of them, the specification for sucli instruments 
as weie best adaiitedfor the Mork Mas prepared, and the whole 
order was entrusted to Messrs. Troughton and Simms, Mdio Mith 
the greatest skill and energy applied the whole of their staff to 
the execution of the order. As soon as the equipment and 
outfit were complete, the officers and detachment of the Royal 
Engineers left Liverpool on the 22nd of Auo’ust, 1872. Mith the 
special stores and instruments required for the Expedition 
Proceeding via Quebec and the Canadian Lakes, the party 
Havelled by permission of the United States authorities from 
Duluth, on the western shore of Lake Superior, througli the 
State of Minnesota by rail, to the head-waters of Red River ; 

marching and partly by river-transport, reached 
the frontier at Pembma on the 20th of September. Here the 

Tl hfpl P officers and employ^ reported for duty, 

So n/lw appointed by the United States were 

also assembled in readiness to commence jointly astronomical 
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and surveying operations. The season was already well ad- 
vanced, and the first experience of the Joint Commission in 
camp on the Ked River Prairie was a violent snowstorm, from 
the north-west, which raged with great violence for three days, 
and greatly delayed field-operations. The settlers foretold that 
this was the harbinger of fine autumn weather, which proved to 
be the case ; for during the succeeding month bright and genial 
weather prevailed with a sultry, hazy, and motionless state of 
the atmosphere, popularly known throughout Canada as the 
Indian summer. The position of tlie boundary-line at Red 
River was carefully determined independently by astronomical 
observations taken by the two Commissions, and the results 
differed by 32 feet, or about one-third of a second of latitude.* 
This difterence was halved, and the position of the boundary- 
line, as then agreed to confirmed the rough observations that 
had been previously taken by Captain Palliser and others. The 
principal point now settled was, that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s trading-post, the territorial position of which had been 
disputed, was ascertained to be 250 yards within British ter- 
ritory. In order to take advantage of the open weather that 
might be expected during the month of October, three astrono- 
mical parties were organised by the British Commission, and 
two ot them proceeded to the Lake the Woods, to compaence 
operations there in concert ^^ith the Lnited States Commission; 
and the third party commenced work at an intermediate point 
on the boundary between Red River and the Lake of the 
Woods. 

A difiSculty presented itself at the outset, as to the exact 
position of the north-west jioiiit ot the Lake of the \\ooas, 
determined by a former Joint Coniuiission in lb2G, being the 
terminal point of the operations under that Commission, and 
the initial point of the work of the present Commission. The 
point w’as described as being in a ^wamp, and there being 
no firm ground iii the neighbourhood a pyramid of logs \vas 
constructeil about a mile south of the spot.^ at an exact specified 
distance from the point, wdiicli the Commissioners in 1S26 had 
agreed upon as the north-west corner ol the Lake ot the Woods. 
All traces of this wooden pyramid had disappeared, but the tra- 
ditions of its construction were fresh iii the memory of the 
Indians, and guided by the directions of an old man of the 
Chippewa tribe, some younger members of the tribe indicated 
a spot, then 18 inches under water in the swamp ot the district, 
from wdiich spot an oaken log was dug up^ and the impression 


* The method of working and marking the boundary-line i^ explained iu the 
Appendix. 
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of a frame in the marsh was noticed, such as would have been 
made by a pyramid of logs. We v ere further aided in our 
investigation by some additional particulars communicated by 
Mr. Barclay, the British Commissioner of 1826, who, I am happy 
to say, is still alive ; and, though at an advanced age of uearly 
90 years, retained wonderful recollection of the circumstances 
connected with the questions now referred to him. An inde- 
pendent investigation from our own observations and measure- 
ments indicated the restored site of the old pyramid only 400 
feet distant from the Indians’ site. This extraordinary coinci- 
dence left no reasonable doubt that we had found the old site,, 
and the Indians’ spot was accordingly adopted, and served as 
the starting-point of the operations of the new' Commission* 
The north-west comer of the Lake of the Woods was re- 


established and found to occur in a grassy marsh covered by 
3 to 4 feet of water. The international boundary-line, starting 
from the north-west point of the Lake, follows by the terms of 
the treaty a due-south line for 26 miles to its intersection 
with the 49th parallel in the open water of the lake. 

For the first 16 miles the line cuts off a promontory of the- 
western shore of the Bay, passing over a continuous swamp 
more or less wwded. In the northerly portion of the line the 
timber is dense, consisting of birch and tamarac a species 
of larch, and a great entanglement of fallen timber covers 


a treacherous swamp,, having in bare places a mossy surface 
which gives way under foot, and underneath is mire and 
water of varying depth. The cutting and surveying of this- 
line was attended with considerable hardship and diflSculty, 
camp equipage and provisions being transported on men’s back^ 
and for this service, as w^ell as for clearing the line, Indians were 
employed. The natives of the Lake of the Woods are most 
independent, and little inclined or physically able for continuous 
hard work. It became necessary to humour them a little to 
prevent them abandoning a w'ork which necessitated their 
being knee-deep in mud all day. The great talker of the party, 
who is well known throughout the country, began by a ^eat 
flourish, and very soon disabled himself with his own axe and 
eventually settled down as the cook of the party. He was femous 
for the extraordinary load of miscellaneous bao-oracre that he 
could collect into one bundle and carry on his back with the 
portage straps across his forehead, and jump from \oz to loff 
xvhen shifting camp down the cutting. The Indians would only 
wkon the condition that I would take care of their wives and 
families dunng their absence. Twelve or fourteen families ac- 
cordingly arrived and set up their lodges close to the Observatory 
Camp, and an occasional issue to them of a little flour and bacon 
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was equally divided among their number, and used with sur- 
prising economy. After living almost entirely on moose-meat 
and a few roots, they have an indescribable craving for flour. 
Daring the progress of the work the frost set in on the 8th of 
November, and travelling through the swamps became easier, 
though an early fall of snow prevented the swamps from freezing, 
and the ground continued to be treacherous till the snow along 
the travelled trail had become well consolidated by constant foot 
traffic. The due-south line passes almost invisibly from swamp 
into the open lake, the timber, becoming more and more stunted, 
merging into willow-bushes and coarse reedy grass. The actual 
lake-shore was indicated by a sand}" beach, on which a few 
willows struggled for existence ; and the surf which had beaten 
violently on the beach during the prevalence of southerly winds 
had now become frozen into most fantastic forms, and the 
floating ice which had been drifted to land was packed and 
consolidated in a rugged and confused mass, which extended 
for some distance into the lake, and \\as merged at last into 
the regular icy covering which now held the surface of the lake 
fast. Inland from the beach, a belt of open marsh, fully a mile 
in width, had become coated with glare ice, 2 feet in thickness, 
and this ice, wffiich had formed under more peaceful conditions 
than that in the open lake, was as clear as crystal and strangely 
beautiful. In striking contrast with the icy desolation of the 
scene, the Indians, on finding that their work was at an end, 
ran forward with wild joy, shouting, and enjoying the frequent 
falls that they met with in rushing thoughtlessly over the ice, 
till they arrived at the beach-line, where an imposing flagstaff 
was set up. Just at this time a snowstorm, which had been 
threatening from the southward, came up with great fury, and, 
with a temperature below zero, everyone was compelled to cover 
his face ; and the retreat to the sheltered cutting in the woods 
was almost cut off by the severity of the storm. The true 
direction in which the men had to travel was only ensured by 
ranging the men in line, and prolonging the line of travel by 
looking back on those in rear, who were not allowed to move 
forward till the foremost ones were placed in line. 

Tlie boundary-line continues southerly for 10 miles across 
the open lake, and intersects the 49th parallel at a spot in 
the lake where the soundings showed 30 feet of water. Pro- 
ceeding then due west for 6 miles, the boundary-line inter- 
sects the western shore of the lake, at which point a series 
of observations was taken by the Joint Commission on a little 
sandy ridge, where a few poplars were found, and a dry spot 
for the encampment. Close by, a small and independent 
band of Indians was established, who cultivated some small 
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patches of land, and owned a few cows, the only remaining 
eyidences of the civilising influence of the early French traders 
who settled at the Lake of the Woods a century before the 
conquest, and of whom some faint traditions were told to Sir 
Alexander McKenzie, on his first visit to the Lake of the Woods, 
in 1789. The thriving trade w hich appears to have existed at 
the Lake of the Woods in fur and fisheries, in the time of the 
French traders, 200 years ago, has now almost ceased, partly on 
account of the supply having been reduced, and partly by the 
diminution by w^ar and smallpox in the number of Indians now 
residing on the lake-shore. Sir A. McKenzie alludes, in 1789, 
to the Lake of the Woods as being remarkable in consequence 
of the Americans having named it as the spot from which 
a line of boundary between them and British America was to 
run west until it struck the Mississippi, which, how ever, he says, 
never can happen, as proved by Mr. Thompson, Astronomer 
to the North-West Company, who was sent expressly in 1798 to 
examine the ground, and reported that the northernmost waters 
of the Mississippi and one of its tributaries, the Missouri, lie 
altogether south of a line drawn due w^est from the north-west 
corner of the Lake of the Woods. Although this gentleman 
reported that the north-west corner of the Lake of the Woods 
was in lat. 49'" 35', and the northernmost bend of the Missouri 
in 47° 32' the actual boundary-line Avas directed by the Com- 
missioners on the 20th of October, 1818, to follow a meridian line 
due north or due south from the north-w'est corner of the lake 
to the 49th parallel (although a due-south course wns indicated 
by Mr. Thompson's observations), thence westward along that 
parallel to the Eocky Mountains ; and tlie same line of iMitude 
(49°) was adopted that the Hudson's Bay Company had sug- 
gested in 1714 to the French Cfovernment as the boundary -line 
between the territories of the British and French traders*, who 
it Avas expected might come into collision Avith each other, 
when pushing forward their trade into the interior of the 
Continent. 


The initial point of the 49th parallel at the Lake of the 
Woods’ Avestern shore was marked on the ground by the Joint 
Commission of British and United States officers in November 
18 /2,Avhere after an elaborate series oi observations by both Com- 
missions, the independent results when staked out on the ground 
showed an overlap of territory of 29 feet, and this was most 
amicably hah ed, and the intermediate point agreed to as the 
initial point on land of the boundary-line. The further survey 
and marking of the line westerly, over 90 miles of country 
intervening between the Lake of the Woods and the Bed Eiver, 
was accomplished during the winter of 1872-73, by astronomical 
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parties working from both sides. This region had hitherto been 
a terra incognita^ unexplored by white men ; and described by 
the Indians as a vast and treacherous swamp, the freezing of 
which was retarded by the overlying snow. These swamps were 
found to be quite impassable for wheeled vehicles or pack-horses 
during tlie open season ; but by making a detour from Eed 
Kiver towards the south for 25 miles, access was obtained to a 
point on the boundary, 57 miles west of Eed Eiver. From this 
point progress in either an east or west direction was impeded 
by swamp, and the work was continued with much difficulty till 
winter set in and the surface of the swamps gradually froze. As 
the winter advanced and the snow increased in depth, the working 
parties w’ere supplied with leather clothing and extra buffalo- 
robes, and the men acquired readily the use of snow-shoes, while 
the transport of stores and provisions to the most advanced parties 
was accomplished by dog-trains. Although it was generally 
supposed that as soon as winter set in, field operations w'ould 
necessarily be suspended, it was found that the advent of the 
frost afforded the greatest assistance to the work, for both men 
and transport animals were spared the excessive fatigue of 
working through the unfrozen swamps. It was soon ascer- 
tained, too, that the winter was the only time in which the 
country between Eed Eiver and the Lake of the Woods could 
be surveyed, as the swamps were almost continuous, and only 
intersected at intervals by belts of timber. Although the cold 
was at times intense, the thermometer often showing 40^ below 
zero, and on one occasion 51^ below zero, the working parties 
were for the most part protected in camp by the w’oods, and as 
long as the air was still, no great discomfort was experienced. 
The least wind, however, caused much suffering and many 
frost-bites. In using the astronomical instruments, care ha 1 to 
be taken not to touch the metal of the instrument vith the 
bare hand. The observer would occasionally find his eyelid 
frozen to the eye-piece of the instrument, asexperi'meed by the 
Eussian officers in Siberia. While on the march in a cold wind, 
the traveller would frequently find his eyelids for the moment 
frozen together. A severe snowstorm swept over the country 
on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of January, 1873, (*ausing great loss of 
life in Minnesota, farmers with their families being caught when 
driving in sleighs, ^attempting journeys of a few miles from 
neighbouring houses. I have a vivid recollection of the storm, 
in consequence of being out in the open country at the time 
travelling on snow-shoes, in company with two attendants, and 
a dog-train carrying blankets and provisions. The dogs were 
stung so pitilessly in their eyes and ears by the drifting snow, that 
it was impossible to get them to face it ; and they continually 
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rolled over and buried their lieads in the snow. Shelter was at 


length found in a small island of poplars, and \ve kept body 
and soul together by huddling round a fire which was kept 
going for about eighteen hours, when want of food compelled 
us to continue our journey. The next day we reached an Indian 
camp, where we were most kindly received and cared for. The 
last part of the journey was across tlie open lake, and the direc- 
tion of travel could only be kept by running in the teeth of the 
storm, which happened to be as good as a compass-course. 
Nothing could have made the dogs travel at the last, except 
their wonderful sagacity in discovering by scent that there was 
an Indian camp in front of them, although they had still some 
miles to go before reaching it. Not the least distressing trouble 
was having one’s face stifled by a muffler, which soon became 
frozen solid to the face and beard by the moisture of breathing. 
It thus became necessary, after a few hours’ travel, to halt and 


if possible to get into shelter, and make a fire and thaw out one’s 
face, to prevent suffocation. This storm caught all the workin"* 
parties of the British Commission at different points where they 
happened to be at the time, but fortunately caused no loss of 
life. Two of our men who were out at the time, driving a pair 
of horses in a sleigh and carrying supplies, were caught in the 
open prairie, and, being unable to proceed or go baclc^ they lay 
in the bottom of the sleigh for two days and nights, and were at 
last rescued without having suffered permanent injurj^ Their 
horses, which had been let loose, found their way back to the 
point from which they had started, and thus gave the alarm 
which caused the despatch of relief to the sufferers. Althouo-h 
the prevailing weather during the Avinter months was cloudy 
and stormy, there A^•ere occasional days and nights of clear 
weather and motionless atmosphere; on these occasions the 
thermometer would show the greatest degree of cold, and in the 
woods one audible evidence of the intensity of the cold was 
occasioned by the freezing of the sap in tlie trunks and branches 
of the trees, and the consequent bursting of the bark with a 
report like pistol-shots. This chorus would continue throuorh 
tlm night, and the frequency and violence of the reports woidd 
afford a good comparative measure of the cold. On these clear 
nights the auroras were most brilliant, vapour-like and yet per- 
fectly transparent, so tliat even the small stars could be dis- 
tinctly seen through the iUuminated mist. One of the grandest 
that I witnessed formed a canopy in the zenith, and shot out on all 
sides towards the horizon radial flashes of light ever varying in 
length and breadth, now advancing, now retreating in a dis- 

slow of early 
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The result of the first winter’s operations was the completion 
of the boundary work between the Lake of the Woods and Eed 
River, the wort having been continued uninterruptedly in the 
field from the day of our arrival in September till 3rd April, 
when the breaking up of the winter and the thawing of the 
swamps would have rendered operations in those districts impos- 
sible. The whole of this section of the work was completed, 
however, in good time, as well as a topographical survey of the 
country for 6 miles north of the boundary, by which the position 
of all important features such as rivers, lakes, and ridges was 
fixed with reference to the boundary-line. Early in April the 
whole of the British Commission was collected at Red River 
and comfortably housed in quarters w hich had been specially 
built for us during the winter. The quarters consisted of 
eighteen wooden buildings, capable of accommodating eleven 
officers, seventy-eight men, and one hundred and seventy-four 
horses or oxen. They were built by contract, and completed 
Avithin two months of the date of commencing them. Although 
the season had been most trying to the transport-animals, prin- 
cipally on account of our being unable to transport sufficient 
quantities of hay for their sustenance, the officers and men 
enjoyed good health, and only a feAv cases of serious illness 
occurred. 

During the winter of 1872, advantage was taken of a line of 
telegraph connecting the Red River Settlement with the United 
States to exchange telegraphic signals for the determination 
of the difference of longitude between our observatory camp 
at Red River and the United States observatory at Chicago. 
Nine hundred miles of wire were placed in continuous circuit, 
and instantaneous comparisons of the local time at the tw^o ends 
were made on five successive nights, simultaneous with observa- 
tions fof the stars for determination of local time at each place. 
In midwinter the insulation of the wires was perfect, and this long 
circuit was wwked without difficulty ; though great trouble and 
annoyance w^as occasioned by the clerks at the numerous inter- 
mediate stations fighting on the wire, that is, trying to send simul- 
taneous messages w hen only one message at a time w as practicable, 
and they occasionally sent me abusive messages for occupying 
the wire with wliat appeared to them nonsense. The observations 
were fortunately completed before the great snow-storm, already 
alluded to, which swept down hundreds of miles of posts and 
wires, and destroyed telegraphic communication for two months 
as effectually as if it had been done by the scouts of an invading 
army. The correct position of the crossing of the boundary-line 
at Red River was now determined in absolute latitude and 
longitude, the former by duplicated observations of the Joint 
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Commission giving independent results differing by 32 feet 
only, as already stated ; and the longitude determined with a 
probable error of less than lUO yards with reference to the 
meridian of Chicago, which had previously been connected with 
Greenwich. This result will be of the greatest possible impor- 
tance in the future, as it will be the starting-point of all surveys 
in the central portion of the continent where the accurate 
geographical position of important points had hitherto been so 
Ettle known, that the old official maps showing the north-west 
point of the Lake of the Woods had an error of miles in 
longitude. This might have been expected from the means at 
the disposal of the surveyors nhen the survey was made fifty 


years ago. 

On the breaking up of the winter, there was an interval 
of about six weeks in -which no field operations could be un- 
dertaken, in consequence of the whole country beinir flooded by 
the rapid melting of the snow ; and vegetation msrde little or 
no progress till the middle of May, by which time nio-ht-frosts 
became less frequent. At that season one warm day” and one 
warm night following were sufficient to make the whole surface 
of the prairie green with new vegetation springing into life, and at 
the same time mosquitoes began to swarm in myriads, and con- 
tinued to increase in numbers and ferocity as the sprino- ad- 
vanced. During the six weeks’ cessation from, active work much 
preparation was needed for the operations of the ensuino- season 
and in order to make the most of the short summer season'of about 
five months, arrangements were made to distribute the workin»r 
parties simultaneously over about 90 miles of boundary and 
attack the work at several points at once. To do this advan- 
tageousl^y, it becaine of the utmost importance that the country 
shoffid be well explored and reconnoitred, in order that no delay 
should occur to the seyeral parties proceeding at once to take up 
the work at conyement points. This work was accomplished by a 
reconnaissance party, consisting of thirty scouts selected from 
the Bed Elver half-breeds. They were mounted on their own 
ponies, and arrnecl with Spencer carbines. The scouts were 
mhtly equipped, and were accompanied by an officer by whom 
the necessary astronomical observations were made for latitude 
and longitude, and by whom a reconnaissance map of the 
prepared showing all important features. The 
best route for tra,vel was also marked out, the most suitable 
spots noted for halts and encampment, and depot sites selected 
for storing and distributing supplies. The approximate position 

wre at points where more accurate observattS 

were to be taken was also marked, so that the astronomical par- 
tes were able at once to proceed to their destination 5 set np 
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their fixed observatory instruments within one hundred yards 
of the boundary-line, and subsequently measure north or south 
to the exact position of the 49th parallel when the final result 
of the observations and calculations was known. The work of 
the reconnaissance ]mrty was thus important, as it greatly facili- 
tated and expedited the subsequent operations. 

Of the country to the westward of Eed Eiver little or 
nothing was known. The fine alluvial prairie of the Eed Eiver 
Valley was found to extend for 35 miles to the westward, and 
then to be bounded by the first Prairie Steppe called Pembina 
Mountain, an ancient shore-line which was conspicuous for 
many miles before reaching it from the eastward, as an un- 
broken blue ridge with elevated table-land beyond. This 
proved to be wooded with a small though dense growth of 
poplar, and the boundary dine passing through 8 miles of 
rough ground, came U 2 )ou the gorge of the Pembina Eiver, 
which flows in a deep ravine 350 feet below the tabledand, 
and 3 miles in width from summit to summit. In this dis- 
trict during the month of June 1873 the locusts w^ere being 
hatched in sw^arms, and in sunny situations, especially on the 
logs of fallen trees, they w^ere most abundant. These insects 
were only in the crawling stage at that time, but later on they 
took flight and completely devastated the crops in the Eed 
Eiver Valley. In consequence of the ground being very much 
broken at the boundary-line in Pembina ilountain, the line of 
travel for hearvy waggons w*as diverted 8 miles to- the north, where 
the river was found to be fordable when the w aters were at their 
ordinary summerdevel. On j^assing this ravine an ascent is 
made to the upper plateau and to the commencement of the 
great plains which extend in one vast expanse, more or less 
broken, to the base of the Eocky ^Mountains, 700 miles distant. 
The great plains resemble a land sea, sometimes perfectly level, 
at other times abounding in hillocks and undulating ground, 
and occasional prominences rising 30 or 40 feet above the 
general level of the plain are met w ith, from which a panoramic 
view' can be obtained to the horizon 10 or 12 miles distant. 
From these elevations the vastuess and solitude of the plains 
can be seen and realised. A clayey soil, wdth some admixture 
of sand, supports a stunted growth of prairie-grass growing in 
bunches, and in every direction across the plain buffalo-tracks 
or old pathways are distinctly marked, and in many places the 
bleached skulls and bones of the bufialo are scattered about, 
m evidence of the vast numbers that must formerly have grazed 
over the ground, and of the wholesale slaughter that has practi- 
cally exterminated them in this section of country. The only 
signs of life that attract the traveller s attention are the innu- 
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merable badger-holes bjr which the plain is honeycombed, and 
the soil is frequently found to be newly disturbed by these in- 
defatigable animals, as if they were attempting to bar the pro- 
gress of the rider by countless and treacherous pitfalls. In 
proceeding to the westward on the boundary-line, the first sec- 
tion of the Great Plains is found to be 70 miles in width ; over 
this area there is, in common with the whole tract of plain in 
the central part of the continent, no raiiifixll during the summer 
months except from passing thunderstorms, and the growth of 
the scant prairie-grass during tlie months of May and June is 
altogether dependent on the moisture derived from the melting 
of the winter snow ; the snow-water collecting in hollows forms 
pools which supply moisture for some weeks during the early 
summer to the adjoining soil. But for this circumstance the 
excessive heat of the sun during the month of June, and the 
want of rain would convert the prairie surface into a sterile 
waste.^ Patches of good grazing-ground can be found in all 
directions ; but, in consequence of the w\ant of rain and the ex- 
posure of this area of plain to the cutting wdnds from the north- 
west, and the frequency of night-frosts during the summer over 
the country here elevated 2000 feet above the level of the sea 
the soil is not suited for the grow th of cereals, but there will 
always be good pasture, the value of which has been proved by 
the presence of the biiffiilo in former times. The short grass 
that comes to maturity in the moist hollows and undulatioL of 
the plain is most nutritious, and grazing animals would fatten 
on it rapidly, were it not for the incessant mosquito pla^^ue which 
drives even the domesticated animals almost wild, and keeps 
the strong ones poor, while the weaker ones fall away and die if 
they are put to any kind of work. During the heat of the day 
the mosquitoes become torpid, and there is a lull for a few hours 
when the horses and oxen can graze and rest in peace ^ 

^ After crossing the 70 miles of plain levelled by the great drift 
m former ages, w hich has left great boulders of granite and lime- 
stone stranded in all directions, a curious elevated and thickly 
wooded district occurs, extending for 34 miles alonor the boun- 
dary, and this feature, known as Turtle Mountain, from its shape 
as seen in the distance against the sky-line resembling in ap- 
pearance the head and body of a turtle, commencing in United 
btates territory, protrudes tor 8 miles across the line into British 
territory, where the principal portion of the wood occurs Z 
consequence of having a northern exposure. The wood is chiefly 
poplar, but oak and white bircli uith ash-leaved maple arralso 

n'dkmeter^^Tl ^ t Vo^lav-tvees in sheltered placS are 2 feet 
in diameter. Ihe interior of the mountain abounds in lakes 
and swamps, so large and numerous that the Indians were of 
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opinion that we should fail in our attempt to survey and mark 
the boundary in a continuous line across the mountain. The 
difficulties pointed out by the Indians were not exaggerated ; for 
it turned out that the boundary, in its course of 35 miles in 
Turtle Mountain, crossed sixty-five pieces of water, of which 
twenty-five are true lakes with gravelly shores, necessitating a 
survey by triaugulation instead of the ordinary method by direct 
chaining. Tlie marshes supported a permanent crop of wuld 
vetches on which the horses fattened’ rapidly, and the water, 
though stagnant, was generally good, A party of British sur- 
veyors and axemen was occupied during the whole summer 
season of 1873 in tracing the boundary through the mountain 
for 24 miles from the eastward, when a junction w’as effected 
with a working party of the United States wffio had entered the 
mountain from the west, and marked the boundary-line east- 
ward for 10 miles, when further progress from that side was 
barred at the time by a large lake more than a mile across, and 
extending for some miles into British and United States terri- 
tory. The vivid greenness of the woods and the solitude of 
these well-sheltered lakes made many parts of the mountain 
singularly beautiful, and the melancholy cries of the loon, or 
northern diver, alone disturbed the peacefulness of the scene. 
Many red deer and bears are found in the mountain, and are 
hunted by a few families of the Sioux Indians, who, though 
belonging properly to the United States side, have taken refuge 
on the British side since 1861, when they declared war with the 
United States by massacring nearly all the American settlers 
in the upper portion of the Bed Kiver Valley. These Indians 
now carry on a good trade in furs, which are exchanged at the 
Fort Garry Settlement for ammunition, guns, or articles of 
clothing. This district of Turtle Mountain will be invaluable 
to settlers in the future, furnishing, as it does, an ample supply 
of wood for building and fuel purposes, and wintering ground 
for stock, while the adjacent plains will serve as grazing ground 
during the summer. During the operations of the Boundary 
Commission a depot was kept up here for storing supplies, and 
a large store-house constructed of poplar logs, in which the 
care-takers lived during the winter months. Communication 
with the headquarters at Eed Eiver w^as somewhat precarious at 
that season except by dog-trains, but the more northerly settle- 
ments on Eed Eiver are of easier access in consequence of inter- 
vening strips of timber, wffiere travelling in w inter would be less 
dangerous than crossing the 70 miles of open prairie imme- 
diately to the eastward. The effect of the wooded area of Turtle 
Mountain was very marked in attracting rainfall from the clouds, 
while the surrounding plain suffered from continued drought. 
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The thunderstorms, especially, seemed to discharge themselves 
here with terrible violence, and the lightning appeared in balls 
of fire flying into the ground, and in such quick succession of 
flashes that at night the air seemed to be continuously illu- 
minated. On the hottest days there would be occasional hail- 
storms, with hail-stones as large as the eggs of a bantam fowl, 
causing at once a consternation and stampede among the horses. 
When encamped in the open plain, the hurricane that accom- 
panies the thunderstorm frequently lays low every tent in the 
camp, while the plain for the time is converted into a vast lake. 
In the course of half-an-hour every symptom of the storm will 
have disappeared, and the mosquitoes will have renewed their 
attacks fiercer than before. 

The great plains continue beyond Turtle Mountain for 138 
miles, at an average elevation of 2000 feet above the sea ; the 
only breaks that occur in the monotony of the scene are occa- 
sioned by the Souris Eiver, which, in its meandering across the 
plain, has cut out a valley of varying width from 1 to 2 miles, 
and a depth of 150 feet below the plain. In the shelter thus 
afforded some timber grows on the bank of the stream, and 
there is an abundance of good pasture at all seasons. The 
operations of the Joint Commission in this portion of the work 
were greatly assisted by this valley, which crossed and recrossed 
the boundary several times, and always afforded good camping- 
ground. At one point in the Souris Valley, near the boundary- 
line, occur some remarkable rocks, known as Les Eoches 
Percees, which have long been objects of superstition and 
veneration by the Indians. A soft sandstone, which underlies 
a capping of harder stone, has weathered into most curious 
figures, .some castellated, and the whole series presents the 
appearance of ruined dwellings, which the In dans believe them 
to be. The soft rock bears in many places rude Indian carvin-^s 
with birds and other animals. 


No difficulty was experienced in tracing the boundary-line 
continuously across the Great Plains, but the constant mira<^e 
greatly delayed surveymg operations during the day • for over 
the whole prairie surface the air was in continual agitkon, and 
m looking through the telescope at a distant flagstaff it was 
seen to dance with persistent contortions, and no observations 
to terrestrial objects could be made from point to point with 
,^macy except in the early morning or late in the evening. 
Unhappily, when the flagstaves were at rest the mosquitoes 
were most active, and altogether the observers had not an easv 
task. The genera level of the plain is not disturbed for 140 
mileswestof Turtle Mountain, but a warning of some chan-e 
m the character of the country was given by! low-lying rid^e 
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bounding the distant horizon to the westward, forming a 
coast-line to the land-sea beneath it ; and this feature, which 
becomes less and less defined as one approaches it, is the Great 
Coteau of the Missouri, and is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the western plains. It is the second prairie steppe of 
the North- American Continent, and crosses the country from 
north-west to south-east. This coteau or prairie steppe leads 
to a very remarkable plateau, of an average elevation of 2250 
feet above the sea, which is broken up in a succession of ridges, 
valleys, and basins, presenting in section a very broken and 
irregular profile. The boundary-line for 50 miles crosses the 
Great Coteau district, and over the whole of this distance there 
is no well-defined ridge or water-course, but the same confused 
monotony of ridges and hollows. Those are succeeded, as one 
travels westerly, by a more undulating country, in which large 
alkaline lakes occur : and as the waters evaporate during the 
summer, a white saline deposit remains on the shore-line, which 
contrasts strikingly N\ith the Salicornia, a crimson plant which 
fringes the salt lakes, and at once marks their brackish cha- 
racter. The chain of salt- lakes extends in almost an east 
and west direction for 15 miles, and over the whole of this 
district, including the Great Coteau, the waters have no outlet 
to the ocean. We are thus in the central water-parting of the 
continent ; for the waters we have left behind us find their way 
by the Eed Kiver into the Hudson’s Bay, while the ravines 
that are now opening out to view towards the west drain south- 
wards to the Missouri, and find their way to the Gulf of 
Mexico. A great change is now observable in the topographical 
features ; owing to the nature of the soil, which is of clay and 
very friable, denudation proceeds very rapidly during the short 
period that the soil is saturated with the snow-water, and the 
valleys are often scarped by deep and almost vertical sides, 
which in many places become baked by the heat of the sun 
and resemble retaining walls. The peaks and ridges of the 
clay-hills are weathered into most varied forms, some turret- 
shaped, others conical, and in many instances the peaks and 
ridges are capped by a natural brick material, burnt to a red 
colour by the combustion of the beds of lignite or tertiary coal 
which are scattered through this clay formation. The soil is 
unable to support vegetation, and this rugged and desolate 
country, which somewhat resembles the wilderness of Judaea, is 
called by the half-breed hunters Les mauvaises Terres.” Though 
the principal portion of this semi-desert occurs on the United 
States side of the boundary, a wedged-shaped area protrudes 
mto British territory, measuring at its base on the boundary 
7^ of longitude, or about 320 miles, and tapering off north- 
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wftrds to & point no&r tlio Gront Elbow of tlio Ssskntcliowftn 
125 north of the Line. In the central portion of this triangular 
district the plateau has on its north side a few sheltered ravines 
containing small groves of poplar, and in the country falling 
towards the north, being less broken, some good pasture is 
found. This locality, which is of very limited area, probably 
36 sQuare miles in all, was for a few years the winter residence (rf 
aboTji 80 families of half-breed hunters, who, though originally 
belonging to the Eed Eiver Settlement, 25 days’ journey to 
eastward, were forced by the migration of the buffalo to travel 
so far westerly in pursuit, that they were unable to return to 
Eed Eiver, and have consequently abandoned their old home, 
and have established their win ter- quarters nearer the buffalo- 
country. This site, known as Woody Mountain, had been visited 
by many of the old half-breeds of Eed Eiver, and though it was 
suspected to be in British territory, it does not appear to have 
been visited by any travellers competent to determine its geo- 
graphical position. It was consequently a matter of the greatest 
value and importance that the reconnaissance party of the British 
Commission during the summer season of 1873 were able to push 
so far to the westward as to discover the position of this oasis 
in the middle of the semi-desert, and but for the happy accident 
of meeting a party of Sioux Indians who said that they had 
just come from a hunters’ encampment a long day’s journey to 
the northward, this site would not have been discovered that 
season, for it lay 25 miles north of the boundary-line, concealed 
among the ravines on the reverse or north side of the plateau,, 
of which the southern escarpment only had been explored,, 
further progress northward having been arrested at the time 
by the equinoctial snow-storms, w’hich left 18 inches of snow 
on the high ground, and completely filled up the valleys by 
drifts. The back track of the Sioux Indians was followed 
through the snow for 25 miles northward across the plateau, 
where the reflected glare of the snow was so great as to cause 
all the reconnaisance party to be more or less affected with 
snow-blindness. The rude and desolate huts of the half-breed 
hunters were found in some sheltered ravines, and, with one or 
two exceptions, all the families were absent in the direction of 
the Eocky Mountains for the autumn buffalo-hunt. A few 
hours’ detention at this place, and the good fortune of a bright 
sunny morning, sufficed to determine the latitude and longitude 
of this favourable spot, which was found to be 22 miles north of 
the boundary and 416 miles due west of the Eed Eiver. It wa^ 
found from its position and natural advantages of wood, water, and 
good pasture, to be admirably suited for a depot site from which 
the Boundary Commission could complete the marking of the 
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boundary-line to the Eocky Mountains in another season. The 
autumn being well advanced — for it was now the 8th of October — 
by previous agreement surveying operations were suspended for 
the year, and a general retreat towards Eed Eiver was ordered; 
408 miles of boundary having been continuously surveyed 
and marked by the Joint Commission during the four and a half 
months of the summer season, and at the same time a map was 
made by the British Commission of a belt of country through- 
out, for an average distance of 6 miles north of the boundary. 

The latter part of the autumn season had not passed without 
one or two incidents worthy of record. The heat of the sun 
and the excessive drought during the summer had completely 
parched the prairie-grass, and the soil was fissured in all di- 
rections. Although the greatest vigilance was practised, the 
occurrence of prairie-fires seemed inevitable, and towards the 
ond of August a pillar of smoke visible to the north, a great 
distance off, gave warning that before many days w^ere past, 
the whole of the Great Plains would be swept by fire. The 
oourse of the fire was most capricious, and often turned by a 
ravine, or by a slight change in the wind, into a new course. 
The onward progress of the fire was noticed for many days by 
the gradually-increasing temperature of the air, and soon by 
the smell of the burning grass. The various parties of the 
Boundary Commission being scattered over 400 miles of longi- 
tude at the same time, experienced very varied fortune in their 
encounter with the fire. A surveying party working in one of 
the ravines 5 or (J miles from their camp, found that the fire 
had swept round behind them and threatened their camp with 
destruction. They had just time to reach their camp, and to 
tear down their tents, and to plunge everything into an adjoin- 
ing pool to save their camp- equipage, and much was partially 
destroyed. A commissariat waggou-train, drawn by oxen, was 
also overtaken by the fire, and though a burnt patch of ground 
was prepared, and the oxen released from the waggons and 
driven to it, the unfortunate animals were too much alarmed to 
remain quiet, but rushed about wildly in the flames and were 
badly singed about the legs. One of the men had the hair on 
his face burnt, and in the rush of wind accompanying the passage 
of the fire, his hat went away, adding fuel to the flames. At 
one of the astronomical camps one of the officers, seeing the 
onward progress of the fire, employed all the men in the camp 
to meet the fire and save as much grass as possible by burning 
•a strip ; this w’as so far successful that about 400 acres of grass 
were saved, which were of incalculable value to the transport- 
animals on the final retreat ; but the fire that had been started 
with this object at last got beyond control, and swept back 
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upon their own camp and nearly destroyed it. On one occa- 
sion one of the labourers thoughtlessly struck a match on his 
boot in a patch of long grass, and in an instant the fire flew, 
and though the camp was saved, the effect of that fire was 
afterwards ascertained to have destroyed the grass for 150 miles 
of longitude, and then to have turned southwards, when it is 
probable its progress in that direction was not arrested till it 
reached the Missouri River. The result of all these prairie- 
fires, which raged in different localities between the middle of 
August and middle of September, was that the general appear- 
ance of the country was now changed from the universal yellow 
tint to a dismal black, and the whole surface of the plains was 
as bare of herbage as the sand on the sea-shore. The home- 
ward march was consequently rendered doubly anxious by the 
want of fodder for the horses and oxen ; but by diligent search 
patches of grass in marshy places were found, where the fire 
could not reach, and to such places mowers would be sent with 
light waggons to cut as much grass as they could find during 
the day’s march, and bring it to the main body later on in the 
day, at the camping-ground. 

i'rom the experience of the previous year at Red River, 
the period of the autumnal equinox was looked to with some 
anxiety; and the equinoctial snow-storm of the autumn of 
1873 was unusually severe. The operations of the Commis- 
sion had at that time advanced so far w’estward into the plain 
as to be beyond the reach of fuel of any kind, and the line 
of travel as well as the camping-grounds w'ere necessarily in 
a shelterless country. The great snow’^-storm commenced sud- 
de^y with little or no warning, on the 23rd of September; 
and the various working parties, as well as the commissariat 
trams that happened to be on the march at the time, made 
such shelter lor themselves as circumstances would permit. 
By placing the waggons in a horse-shoe form, and stretching 
canvas-sheets on the interior side, shelter was aftbrded to 
the horses from the driving sleet, wliicli now set in with great 
^olence from the north-west. The light canvas-tents formed 
but a poor protection for the men, and, in the absence of fuel, 
there was no help for it but to huddle together and get 
nnder their b ankets. The storm continued, wfth scarcely any 
mtermediate lulls for seven days, during which period it was 
m^ible to get the horses to graze, for as soon as they were 
turned out they would all come back again to the shelter of the 

ZriT' t seven days of forced inactivity, the 

hor^s lost flesh sadly, and many were incapacitated from^ work 
for the remamder of the season. Although this storm, as we 
well knew, was the forerunner of some weeks of fine autumn 
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weather, it bequeathed to us a substantial legacy of 8 inches of 
snow, which caused great difficulty and discomfort in executing 
the concluding operations of the season ; and though the snow- 
in course of time disappeared on the lower levels, the higher 
ground was still covered with snow a fortnight after the storm. 
I heard afterw-ards that the half-breed hunters, who %vere in 
temporary camps hunting buffalo to the w^est of us, were also 
caught by the storm, and some of them were unable to find 
their w^ay back to the camp, and were afterwards found frozen 
under the cover of some buffalo-hides, which they had stripped 
from the animals they had just killed. The melting snow for- 
tunately filled up the low lying pools, and supplied water in 
places wliere it was greatly needed. The whole of the British 
Commission made good their retreat to Ked Eiver in indepen- 
dent detachments, as originally organised for the w-ork of the 
season, the rearmost party arriving on the 31st of October ; and 
three days previously the Ked River was completely frozen over, 
having remained open for navigation for about six months. The 
sudden closing of the river, a fortnight earlier than usual, caused 
great inconvenience, and both steamers and small boats found 
themselves suddenly frozen in and compelled to pass the winter 
at places where they had made no preparation for winter- 
quarters, and where they were in great danger of being crushed 
by ice on the breaking-up of the winter. The horses and oxen 
of the Commission were housed in wintering stables, which were 
specially built half sunk in the ground. During the winter of 
1873-4, the permanent staff ot‘ the Commission were fully occu- 
pied in revising astronomical calculations and preparing fair 
plans of the country surveyed during the previous summer and 
winter seasons, and special arrangements were made for the 
field operations of the ensuing season. 

The operations of 1874 w’ere arranged to be carried out in a 
similar manner to those of 1873; supply depots were to be 
established at intervals of about 100 miles on the main line of 
communications, by which the working parties would procure 
supplies. As the w^ork would, however, commence at a point 
430 miles distant from Red Eiver, and from there would gradu- 
ally lengthen out in a direction generally due west, it was 
necessary to establish a new base from wdiich the Commission 
would actually commence w'ork, and in which they could fall 
back to w inter, in case the w ork could not be completed to the 
Rocky Mountains during the summer of 1874. Woody IMoun- 
tain was selected as the new base, and a contract was made with 
an enterprising American merchant of the Upper Missouri 
country, to deliver at Woody Mountain enough forage to meet 
the wants of the Commission for the first half of the working 
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season, while the same gentleman contracted to deliver at an 
intermediate point on the boundary, and nearer the Kocky 
Mountains, a further supply of forage to complete the require- 
ments for the remainder of the season. It need only be added 
here that this contractor, with no previous knowledge of the 
country, except that it was occupied by Indians unfriendly to 
United States citizens, faithfully performed his contract with 
extraordinary risk to himself and bis waggon-trains. In conse- 
quence of this element of uncertainty, the principal supplies of 
food and forage were freighted by our own Commission trains, 
direct from Bed Kiver ; and for this purpose 125 waggons were 
employed by the British Commission, of which 100 were drawn 
by pairs of oxen, and 25 by pairs of horses. As it would have 
been inconvenient to have moved this large waggon-train in 
one body, an advanced party of 20 waggons, drawn by oxen, 
was despatched westward from Bed Biver early in May, with 
orders to advance by easy stages in company with a road-making 
party, under Lieutenant Bowe, for the purpose of improving the 
road and building bridges over rivers and marshy plains. At 
the same time a reconnaissance party, under Mr. Crompton, 
with the light wooden carts of the country and native ponies, 
was directed to push forward to AYoody Mountain, to commence 
the construction of depot buildings there, and to proceed 100 miles 
further to the westward to explore a site for a more advanced 
depot. These arrangements were carried out so efficiently that 
the main body of the Commission, starting a fortnight later 
with the bulk of the ^personnel and commissariat supplies, com- 
prising 160 officers and men, and 70 w'aggons, advanced for the 
firet 200 miles without a check to the first crossing of the Souris 
Biver. This river was not fordable, being in Howl at the time, 
and flowing in a strong stream 55 yards wide. Three days 
were occupied in bridging the river, which was done by sinkino- 
at suitable intervals loaded cribs which supported the roadwa^ 
The materials for the bridge were collected at intervals, several' 
miles distant, from the scant grow th of timber on the river- 
bank. On the fourth day the whole train of heavy wao-gons 
crossed the temporary bridge without a casualty. Shortly 
afterwards a gloom was thrown over the whole of the Com- 
mission by the temporary disablement of Lieutenant Bowe, 
from fracture of the skull occasioned by a violent fall from his 
horse. As the precarious condition of this officer did not admit 
of his being moved, a hospital-camp was established on the 
spot, and, under Providence, Lieutenant Lowe’s life was saved 
by the skill and unremitting devotion of Dr. Burgess, the Sur- 

and the companionship of Captain 
j . Secretary, during six weeks of incessant watch- 
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ing and anxiety. The astronomical and surveying parties, under 
their respective officers, were detached from the main body at 
the foot of the Great Coteau, and proceeded by the boundary- 
line track to their several destinations, where they were to com- 
mence operations, while the heavy commissariat-train proceeded 
westward by an easier though more circuitous road to Woody 
Mountain. We arrived at this site on the 22nd of June, the 
oxen with loaded waggons having accomplished the journey of 
450 miles in 32 days, inclusive of six days’ halts or detention. 
The reconnaissance party, under Mr. Crompton, had arrived at 
the same place three weeks previously ; and had already returned 
from a successful exploration of the country, for 100 miles to the 
westward ; Avhile all cause for anxiety respecting the delivery 
of the first instalment of forage from the distant settlements of 
South-West Montana was removed by the punctual arrival at 
Woody Mountain of 60 tons of oats on the 1st of June. 

The method of freighting adopted by the Americans in the 
Western plains may be considered worthy of passing notice. 
Each vehicle is mounted on four broad-rim ined wheels of unusally 
broad gauge, and the body has nearly vertical sides, the whole 
height being 12 or 14 feet. Into this huge car 4 tons of grain 
are packed in bags ; two of these waggons are linked closely 
together as in a railway-train, and to the foremost van are yoked 
nine pairs of oxen, the pair at the pole and the leading pair 
being thoroughly broken animals, while the intermediate pairs 
of oxen are more or less wild and untaught. One teamster 
manages this formidable charge. The waggon-train is made up 
of pairs of vans in the same fashion, and the wffiole makes its 
way slowly across the unbroken plain at the rate of about 1-|- 
mile per hour. The drivers do not follow immediately behind 
each other, in order to avoid the ruts, which are cut to a depth 
of 6 or 8 inches in the dry ground, and the waggons frequently 
sink to the axle trees in soft soil. On coming to marshy places 
or to steep hills, the waggons are detached and taken one at a 
time over the bad places ; an extra string ot‘ nine pairs of oxen, 
making eighteen pairs in all, being frequently employed to extri- 
cate a single waggon from a swamp-hole, or to take it up a steep 
hill. In this way oxen are found to work to the greatest advan- 
tage, as in a long string they pull at different times, and thus 
in turn obtain relief from the fatigue of continuous draught. 
The oxen are specially suited for marshy ground, as they do not 
sink in it, nor strain themselves by plunging when in difficulties, 
as a horse would do. The oxen are not shod in the first instance, 
as they travel better barefooted across the plains ; but as soon 
as an animal becomes sorefooted, he is shod on one or more 
feet as may be found necessary. It requires special skill and 
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management to shoe an ox, as the animal has a great objection 
to having his feet touched. In the operation of shoeing, the ox 
has to be thrown on his back and firmly secured, and each foot 
requires two distinct shoes, in consequence of the split hoof. 
By carefully watching the oxen as they work, and by a liberal 
provision of spare animals in the first instance, who travel along 
with the train and give no trouble, the weak or tender-footed 
animals can always be relieved in good time, and, after a few 
days' quiet travel out of harness, they are generally fit for work 
again. 

. On the arrival of the heavy commissariat-trains of the British 
Commission at Woody Mountain on 22nd June, arrangements 
were made for pressing forward vigorously the surveying 
operations on the boundary, and every effort w’as made to keep 
the supplies of provisions if possible ahead of the work, while 
the reconnaissance operations were kept still further in advance. 
To avoid the broken and inhospitable country of the Bad Lands, 
through which the boundary parties had necessarily to work at 
the commencement of the season, the main route for transporting^ 
supplies was far to the north, and no passage could be found across 
the formidable gorge of White Mud River, nearer to the boun- 
dary than 16 miles to the north. Even to this point the astro- 
nomical and surveying parties had great difficulty in making 
their way in consequence of the intervening country bein^*- a ru«-- 
ravines, ridges, and conical hills. On the plateau of 
White Mud River early in July sw'arms of locusts were found. 
The air was also full of them, and in looking towards the sun the 
air had the appearance of being filled with snow-flakes The 
locusts m due time advanced into the Eed Eiver Valley and 
destroyed the greater part of the crops as they had done durin" 
the previous summer. At this time the services of the half^ 
breed scouts were found invaluable in their capacity of express 
nders, conveying orders between the different camps of the 
British parties scattered over 60 miles of boundary. A selected 
number of sound and powerful oxen advanced steadily to the 
westward with supplies at the rate of 16 miles per diem, while 
the immediate wants of the working parties were met in the first 
instance by a commissariat horse-train whicli was able to advance 
more speedily, so that supplies were ready for issue on 7th July 

wSh wTi ^ established depot ISOmilei 

fortnight after the first arrival of 
1110 6xpGd.ixioii ut the l8,ttGr plcicc. 

The boundary-line at a point 500 miles from Eed Eiver, 

an S country, entered upon 

ahirt^ some light soil intemiixed, scarcely 

able to nourish a light sod, but a cactus-plant flourished in 
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great abundance. The buffalo were met with here in great 
herds, and on one occasion were noticed to be coming up 
from the south at a rapid pace. The waggon-train, which was 
on the march at the time and extended in single file over 
a long line, was hurriedly closed up and halted in prepara- 
tion for the buffalo onslaught. The terrified animals came 
rushing on at a furious gallop, with their heads low down and 
enveloped in a cloud of dust, so that they could see nothing in 
front of them. The scouts in attendance on the waggon-train 
fearlessly rode at them, and fired at them with their breech- 
loading carbines, which had the effect of making the herd open 
out so that they passed on both sides of the waggon-train. It 
was then discovered that the herd were being pursued by Sioux 
Indians, who suddenly appeared and vanished again in the cloud 
of dust. The wounded animals dropped out of the herd, and 
became an easy prey to the rifles of the waggon teamsters. 
For about 100 miles of longitude, the plain was swarming with 
countless herds of buffalo, and, like an invasion of locusts, they 
swept everything before them. The scant vegetation was every- 
where nibbled close, so that our own horses and oxen fared very 
badly. The few pools of water available for camping purposes 
were generally taken possession of by buffalo, and frequently one 
had the mortification of seeing a herd of buffalo charge into 
the only pond of water available for camp purposes, so that the 
water was spoiled for drinking, and even the horses could not be 
induced to drink it. Ho\vever, some fresh-water lakes surrounded 
by an abundance of fine hay-grass were found on the boundary- 
line in the heart of the buffalo country ; and on this remote spot 
were encamped, during the months of June and July, 150 
families of half-caste hunters, cut off entirely from the civilised 
world, and depending for food on buffalo-meat. They were 
assembled and organised as one community for mutual protec- 
tion. Their home-made carts w^ere arranged in a circular form, 
and packed closely together, forming an enclosure 150 yards in 
diameter, into which their ponies were driven at night and 
guarded. Around and outside the circle of carts, the skin-covered 
tents or wigw^ams were pitched, w here each family had its home, 
and lived separately. Great order and regularity prevailed in the 
camp, principally due to the influence of a French priest who 
lived with them, and seemed to be their chief adviser in tem- 
poral as well as spiritual matters. Business w^as transacted by 
a council who met daily, and decided where they should hunt. 
On the hunting-days, the women and children driving the pony- 
carts would follow in rear of the hunters to carry home the 
meat. Each hunter would probably kill six or eight animals 
early in the day, and for the remainder of the day his whole 
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family would be employed cutting oflf the meat, the best pieces 
only being taken, the hide and forequarters being left. For 
many miles the air was soon poisoned, and in every direction 
could be seen evidence of the reckless slaughter and wanton 
waste of the hunters. The half-breeds are in constant collision 
with the Indians, and no quarter is either given or received. 

The 50 miles of arid cactus-plain, already alluded to, is 
bounded on the west by the remarkable gorge of the Milk River, 
and for 12 miles the boundary -line is engulfed in the main valley 
and its tributary ravines. ^ This gorge was explored for 40 miles 
of its course before a crossing-place for waggons could be found, 
and the only favourable passage proved to be 10 miles south of 
the line. The country on both sides of the main valley is much 
broken with tributary ravines and gorges, the banks of which 
are in most places nearly perpendicular, and rising 300 feet 
above the river-level. The river itself is very insignificant, and 
at the fording-place, where the current was running rapidly on 
the 10th July, the stream had completely disappeared in the 
sand a fortnight later, and the water was found in pools only, 
and in most places brackish. In the arid plateau, stretching 
for 25 miles westward beyond the Milk River, some sage-bushes 
occur ; both rattlesnakes and the large prairie-fowl, or wild 
turkeys, were found in this district, which is of similar character 
to the great plain of the Columbia, west of the Rocky Mountains. 

We were now approaching the three Buttes or Sweet Grass 
Hills, the most prominent and important feature of the western 
plains. The first view of the Buttes was obtained ^hen standing 
on the high ground overlooking the sandy cactus-plain From 
this point of vievy the nearest Butte is 100 miles distant to the 
west, and its conical peaks, which stand out mistily ao^ainst the 
sky-line when viewed in the early morning, are quite lost in the 
haze of the afternoon sun. Thus, to a traveller approaching 
the thr^ Buttes from the eastward, they seem to recede during 
the day s travel, and though invisible at sundown, at sunrise the 
next morning they appear to have advanced close to the camp. 
At the foot of these hills their influence is very noticeable in the 
growth of more luxuriant herbage on the soil, by reason of the 
rainfaU which occurred daily among the hills, while no rain fell 
on the surroundmg plain. On passing around the northern slope of 
the eastern butte, the summit ol which is 6 miles south of the fine, 
the plain was much broken and intersected by valleys and ridges, 
and for 2o miles the reconnaissance party had some difficult? in 
^ding a pmcticable route to the westward for the 
gon-train. After crossing much undulating ground, an excellent 
site for a principal depot was found a little north of the boun- 
dary-line, on a smaU stream running southwards from th^wes- 
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tem butte, and the indomitable oxen 'arrived here with full 
supplies, in charge of the commissary, Mr. Herchmer, and his 
indefatigable waggon-master, Mr. O’Donnell, on the 24th July, 
on which date the second astronomical party under Lieutenant 
Galway, marching independently, arrived at the same point to 
commence operations. The British Commission had thus, in seven- 
teen days, made a further stride of 108 miles to the westward. 
A few days’ detention at this depot site afforded opportunities 
for an examination being made of the three Buttes, and Mr. Daw- 
son, the geologist, reported that they are of igneous origin. 
They form a liltle mountain region of themselves, the highest 
peaks being 6800 feet above the sea, and from the heart of the 
Buttes precipitous valleys open out, well wooded, and in which 
there is an abundance of springs, which issue for some distance 
out on the plain and are there rapidly absorbed. In the recesses 
of the mountain region, horned sheep were found, and the buffalo 
in vast numbers are attracted to the luxuriant pasture-grounds 
that abound on the hill-sides. The deadly combats that have 
occurred between the Blackfoot and Crow Indians, when meeting 
in this region in pursuit of the buffalo, have in some degree 
made it a neutral ground, but a recent battle must have been 
fought, as the bodies of twenty Crow Indians were found on the 
plain a few miles from the depot camp. They were all scalped, 
and in consequence of the intense dryness of the atmosphere, 
the bodies were completely sun-dried and well preserved. From 
the hill-sides of the western butte, the Eocky Mountains, 115 
miles distant, are in full view, and the mountain -peaks, in a 
rugged and snowy outline, stand out in full relief against the 
western sky-line. Anyone ascending the northern slopes of the 
western butte comes to the boundary-line at the same spot 
where the first view is obtained of the Eocky Mountain peaks. 
The intermediate country consists of undulating and gravelly 
plain, over which one passes imperceptibly from the basin of the 
Missouri to the Saskatchewan AVaters at St. Mary’s Eiver. This 
river rises in the mountains, and flows northward boisterously in 
a channel full of boulders and shingle. No sight could be more 
welcome than the clear and sparkling waters from the mountains, 
after the stagnant pools and muddy rivers of the Great Plains. 
Many granite boulders were found on the plateau near St. Mary’s 
Eiver. The bed rock, from which these blocks must have 
travelled, is 700 miles distant. Some bituminous coal was found 
exposed in the river-banks. On crossing St. Mary’s Eiver the 
boundary-line enters the fertile belt which extends for 25 miles 
to the base of the Eocky Mountains. A great change for the 
better is now observable in the soil, whicm is very undulating 
and even hilly before arriving at the actual base of the moun- 
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tains. A thick vegetable soil supports a luxuriant growth of 
grass, and groves of poplar are found, the growth of which is 
checked by the fires which occasionally sweep through the coun- 
try. Although we are now 4000 feet above the sea at the foot 
of the mountains, the same plants that were noticeable in the 
Eed Kiver Valley reappear here, having been wanting in the 
intermediate country, while birch and coniferous trees are found 
in sheltered localities. The evidence points to the conclusion 
that the climate is much milder here than in the Eed Eiver 
Valley, and the actual experience of the settlers in Montana at 
the foot of the mountains, 300 miles further south, is that this 
fertile strip of country is well suited for the growth of cereals, 
and cattle can winter out. The mountain-streams abound in 
fish, and it Mas no uncommon thing for a man, during an after- 
noon’s fishing with a rod and line and grasshopper-bait, to bring 
home a sackful of 3 lb. trout by the evening. The boundary- 
line passes through 20 miles of out-lying mountainous country, 
which can be avoided by a detour of a few miles to the north, to 
the foot of the great mountain barrier. The mountain ranges 
rise at once into precipitous peaks 4500 feet above the plain, 
and the mountain masses retreat north-Mesterly in successive 
ranges. The horizontal strata of the plains are suddenly broken 
by the crumpled rocks of the mountains, elevated by a great 
convulsion of nature. The limestone beds on the peaks and 
mountain ridges, are weathered into the most bold and rugged 
outline, while underneath are the sandstone beds of variegated 
colours. 


In a cleft lying due south, VVaterton or Chief Mountain 
Lake is enclosed, and by rafting on this lake access is obtained 
to the boundary-line in the heart of the mountains. The lake 
opens out northwards to the plain, and at its extremity is the 
western limit to Mhich w’heeled vehicles can be taken. A re- 
markable collection of mounds on the plains at the outlet of 
the lake was found by Mr. DaM’son to be composed of moraine- 
matter, deposited by a great glacier, which must at one time 
have pushed northward doMm the valley of the lake and de- 
bouched on the plain. 

For the concluding operation of the Commission in the moun- 
tmn ravines, a trmn of pack-animals was organised, and the 
old trail of the Kootenay Indians was followed through the 
mountains over the dividing ridge at an altitude of 6700 feet 
above the sea ; thence descending on the western side the sur- 
veying operations were continued into British Columbia and 
finally connected with the terminal point erected by the former 
• on the summit of the Rocky Mountains 

m , eing the eastern limit to which the boundary opera- 
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tions from the Pacific side had been carried at that time. The 
old trail was completely blocked up by fallen timber, and had 
to be cut out afresh ; the original axemen’s marks were almost 
grown over, and had become covered with thirteen rings during 
that number of years that had elapsed. 

The old boundary-caim w'as found to be in perfect preserva- 
tion, the remains of an old flagstaff, around which the stones 
were built, being still in position and standing out conspicuously 
above the top. There was no appearance of any Indian or 
white man having visited the spot since the boundary parties 
w^ere there, 13 years ago. The beavers had, however, been very 
busy during this period ; for at one place on the old trail they 
had formed a lake by constructing a dam across a narrow part 
of the valley, which caused the water coming from the moun- 
tains to be kept back till they overflow’ed the obstruction. 
From the mountain-summit the view embraces a sea of peaks 
and ridges of the boldest outline, and between these knife-edged 
ridges occur amphitheatres of horse-shoe form with precipitous 
sides 3000 to 4000 feet deep, enclosing at their bottom a placid 
lake, in which the wuters, from their great depth, appear of 
deep blue colour. A great difference is observable in the physical 
appearance of the country on the east and ^yest of the dividing 
range of mountains. To the east may be seen glimpses of the 
treeless plain, wdiich extends for 800 miles to the eastward, and 
to the west of the mountain-range is a confused mass of nigged 
peaks and ridges and pine-clad valleys, which extend in almost 
an unbroken series for 400 miles to the Pacific coast. 

During the 10 weeks of magnificent summer weather, the 
Joint Commission had completed the surveying operations com- 
prising 350 miles of boundary, to the terminal point on the 
summit of the Eocky Mountains, and the British Commission 
commenced their retreat eastward from the mountains on 
29th August. Official information had been received from the 
Canadian Government at Ottawu that the Indians intended to 
attack us on the march homewards. They were known to be 
in great force in the neighbourhood — the Blackfoot tribe alone 
numbering 6000 w^arriors — and their scouts w’ere seen to be 
w’atching our movements. The fact was rather ominous that 
none of their chiefs had visited our camp, so nothing was 
known of their intentions or of the light in which they regarded 
the proceedings of the Commission. We commenced our re- 
treat at a much earlier date probably than they had expected, 
and as we were then collected into sufficiently large parties to 
protect ourselves no molestation was offered. The camp was 
always formed by the waggons being arranged in a circle, and 
into the enclosure so formed the horses were driven at m'ght. 
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The tents were pitched around and outside the waggons, while 
sentries patrolled the outskirts of the camp. 

The depots were necessarily kept in charge of a few men 
only, and the commissariat-trains travelling from point to point 
with no escort would have been an easy prey to the attacks of 
hostile Indians, and some anxiety for the safety of the smaller 
parties was occasioned by large bands of Indians, numbering 
200 and 300, coming at different times to the supply depots 
and demanding food. All the Indians of the plains were well 
mounted and armed with breech-loading rifles, which they pro- 
cure from the Missouri Eiver traders. Although they paid 
their visits with friendly assurances, it was evident, from their 
being in great force and well armed, that they were prepared 
for any emergencies. It was owing to the firmness and tact of 
the members of the Commission, and the discipline infused 
by the small detachment of Iloyal Engineers, that the most 
friendly relations with the Indians were maintained. 

The transport-animals had greatly recruited during the fort- 
night’s detention at the mountains, where the pasture was most 
luxuriant, and they were in excellent condition for the long 
march to the east. By the 19th September the whole of the 
British Commission were collected at Woody Mountain, having 
accomplished 410 miles of the march homewards in 22 days. 
From this point to Red River hay had been made and stacketl 
at 20 miles’ intervals, in anticipation of the equinoctial snow-- 
storms and the destruction of the natural grass by prairie- 
fires. The autumn season of 1874 was, fortunately, most favour- 
able, and the homeward march to Red Eiver was accomplished 
without casualty, 861 miles in 43 days. The trains of oxen 
had been despatched from the Rocky Mountains three weeks 
earlier, and they reached Red River a week before the horse- 
trains and the main body^ of the Commission. Special mention 
must be made of the extraordinary power and endurance of the 
oxen. They commenced their march from Moorhead in Minne- 
sota early in May, and from that time till their return to Red 
Eiver on 5th October, they marched 2400 miles with loaded 
waggons out and back, at an average rate of travel of 16 miles 
a day. During the whole of this period they had no other food 
except such pasture as the country afforded on the march. The 
horses, on the other hand, received a daily ration of 10 lbs. ol 
oats per diem, and were able to average 22 miles a day with 
loaded waggons, while on emergencies they w-ere able to makt 
much longer marches, vrhen the want of water or some special 
occasion required it. The general arrangements of the sea- 
son just described necessitated the supplies being transported 
by our transport-train over a line lengthening out at last to 
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903 miles, and the establishment of supply-depots at seven 
intermediate points, averaging 120 miles apart. Two-thirds of 
the personnel of the expedition were employed in administering 
to the wants of the remaining third, who were actually em- 
ployed in the operations in front. 

The 900 miles of boundary-line between the Lake of the 
Woods and the Kocky Mountains may be divided geographi- 
cally into three distinct steppes or prairie-levels. The first 
extends from the Lake of the Woods to the Pembina Moun- 
tains, and has an average altitude of 800 feet above the 
sea, with a width in longitude of about 130 miles. It consists 
principally of rich fertile land, with a considerable amount 
of timber in the Lake of the Woods district. The second 
prairie-steppe extends from Pembina Mountain to the Great 
Coteau of the Missouri, 250 miles of longitude, and has an 
average altitude of 1600 feet above the sea, with good pas- 
ture, and a small supply of wood in the valleys. The third 
prairie-steppe extends from the Great Coteau to the foot of the 
Pocky Mountains, 460 miles in longitude, and has an average 
altitude of 3000 feet above the sea. Much of this district is 
semi-desert, though pasture, in more or less quantity, is found 
everywhere. These three prairie-steppes have a marked 
dividing line at the Great Coteau and Pembina Mountain, but 
they have also a regular ascent to the westward of about feet 
in a mile, while, looking northward from the boundary, there is 
also a gradual descent to the Arctic Ocean. The lowest point 
along the whole boundary now described is at Eed Eiver, 
750 feet above the sea. The Lake of the Woods in the east 
is 1000 feet, and Waterton Lake, in the Eocky Mountains, 
4200 feet above the sea. 

The whole boundary from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Eocky Mountains is now marked by stone cairns or earthen 
mounds at 3-mile intervals across the great plains, and by iron 
pillars at 1-mile intervals, for 135 miles throughout the southern 
boundary of Manitoba. As this prairie is destined before many 
years have passed to be the great granary of the Dominion, and 
from its enormous agricultural capabilities much of its produce 
will, in course time, come to Great Britain, it may be permitted 
to add a few concluding remarks concerning the present con- 
dition of Manitoba. The soil of Manitoba is mostly prairie 
covered with grass, and is a deep alluvial deposit of unsur- 
passed richness. It produces bountiful crops of cereals, grasses, 
roots, and vegetables. The soil is so inexhaustible, that in 
some places the old settlers have raised a crop of wheat off the 
same plot of ground for forty successive years. The wild grasses 
of the country are particularly favourable for stock-raising of all 
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sorts, as the grass of the prairie is very nutritious, and the 
supply inexhaustible. It is more profitable to cut the grass- for 
the winter season and to shelter the stock, than to allow them 
to run. The grass can be cut by machines, and roughly stacked 
around the stock-yard. Wool-growing would be most profitable, 
as it is easily exported, and would command the same price 
where land is dear, and where hay has to be raised on cultivated 
farms. Moreover, the winter food of sheep and oxen — such as 
turnips and carrots — can be raised with great advantage on 
prairie soil. 

The climate of Manitoba is one of gi'eat extremes. The 
situation of Manitoba is peculiar, being in the middle of the 
continent, nearly equidistant between the Pole and the Equator, 
and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The snow goes away and 
ploughing begins at the end of April. Crops are often har- 
vested in ninety days from the time of sowing. This is due to 
the long sunny days of summer, which bring vegetation of all 
sorts to maturity. Snow on the prairies does not fall to a 
greater average depth than 18 inches, and horses can graze out 
all winter, scraping the snow. Cattle in the spring are quite 
fat after the winter’s feeding. 

The drawbacks to the country are : — 

1st. The want of markets. 

2nd. Eavages of the grasshoppers. 

3rd. Occasional summer frosts. The first great drawback is 
already in course of removal, as it is expected that in the course 
of a few months railway communication will be completed 
northwards from Minnesota to Winnipeg, the capital of Mani- 
toba. This will bring the new province within fifteen days of 
Liverpool, by a route available all the year round. 

Already the Canadian Pacific Eailroad is in active progress, 
the work being carried on from Fort Garry eastward, while 
some sections of the railroad north of Lake Superior are staked 
out on the ground. Thus the Ked Eiver settlers will soon have 
two outlets to the ocean for their produce, and the competitions 
between these two railroads will doubtless keep the railway 
rates and fares at a minimum. In the mean time the Govern- 
ment route from Lake Superior to Fort Garry is very greatly 
improved every year, and steamers are already plying on many 
portions of the route where the water-communication is con- 
touous. By this route emigrants are conveyed to the new 
Frovmce at a nominal charge. 

The of locusts is undoubtedly a most serious draw- 

1 ravages of this insect have been widespread over 
the Colony for the past four years. We read, however, that 
there was no invasion of this pest in the colony for 36 
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years — from 1820 to 1857 — and the settlers are not dis- 
heartened, for I have recent information that a greatly-in- 
creased area of land is to be put under cultivation this spring. 

The summer frosts occur rarely, and then confine their 
injuries to fruit-trees and delicate plants ; and sometimes the 
wheat-crops suffer. The oat-crop is rarely injured, and the root- 
crops are certain to succeed. 

The wave of emigration lias set in steadily during the past 
four years. The Mennonites, from Odessa, are pouring into the 
Colony, and have already established themselves on the Prairie 
along the boundary. They found water readily by digging 
from 18 to 25 feet, and the scarcity of wood is thought nothing 
of, as they are accustomed to use bundles of straw for fuel. A 
colony of Icelanders has also settled in the Province, and are 
well satisfied with their new home. 

The settlements to the west are increasing rapidly along the 
projected line of railroad. A steamer has recently ascended 
the Saskatchewan River to Fort Edmonton ; the line of tele- 
graph will be completed to that point in the course of a few 
months. The surveying parties from opposite sides are working 
towards each other in the Rocky Mountains for the railroad- 
route in that section. The Government have recently paved 
the way for settlers by appointing magistrates to different 
points throughout the new territory to the Rocky Mountains ; 
and the civil authority is maintained by a force of 300 mounted 
police, under Captain French, of the Royal Artillery, who has 
already established the most friendly relations with the Indians 
throughout the country. The Canadian Pacific Railroad will 
pass through a fertile belt of country, the greater part of which 
will, in course of time, be occupied by an industrious though 
scattered population. The snowfall along the line of route is 
less than at Red River, and much less than in the eastern 
parts of Canada; and one great disadvantage to this part of 
the country, namely, the want of wood for fuel, will be met 
by developing the great coal-fields of the Saskatchewan, where 
bituminous coal abounds. 


APPENDIX. 

In order to define the boundary-line or 49th parallel of latitude on the 
ground, successive points along the boundary were determined by astro- 
nomical observations on that parallel of latitude, and the intervening spaces 
of boundary would naturally be defined by east and west lines, with the 
proper allowance made for the curve of the parallel to the north, connecting 
the successive astronomical stations. It was found, however, that at all these 
stations there was more or less local attraction, due to irregularities in the 
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density and figure of the earth, deflecting the plumb-line from a truly vertical 
direction, and the successive astronomical stations, although accurately deter- 
mined to be in latitude dO'’ 5., were found to be on different parallels of 
latitude, when connected by actual surveyed lines. Discrepancies of this 
kind were always found to occur, so that the parallel passing through one 
station would not, if traced with the proper allowance for curvature, be iden- 
tical with the parallel passing through the next station, and so on. It thus 
became necessary to decide whether the points determined astronomically to 
be in lat. 49° x. should be simply joined, or whether a mean line parallel to 
the Equator should be adopted. The opinion of the Astronomer Royal was 
taken on this point, which was to the effect that there should he no depar- 
ture in the smallest degree from the points determined by the actual^ use of 
astronomical instruments. It was thereupon agreed between the British and 
United States Commissioners that the astronomical determinations of each 
station should be adopted, and the intervening boundary-marks between the 
stations should be set up on lines connecting the adjacent astronomical 
stations having the same curvature as the 49th parallel of latitude, hut not 
necessarily parallel to the Equator. Thus the work of marking the actual 
boundary- line proceeded 2 >ari passu with the establishment of the astro- 
nomical stations. The method of determining the latitude which was agreed 
upon by the Joint Commission, was by observing the differences of the 
zenith distances of north and south stars with the zenith [telescope. The 
local time for the reduction of the zenith telescope observations w^as obtained 
by the use of the sextant, by the transits of zenith stars observed with the 
zenith telescope, or by transits observed with the portable transit. These 
instruments were mounted on massive tripod stands specially made by Mr. 
Simms for the Expedition. The stands were jjacked quite flat when they 
were taken to pieces, and were transported very easily. 

The method of w^orking generally practised by the astronomical parties was 
as follows : — On approaching the site selected for an astronomical station, 
usually at about 3 p.m., though sometimes much later, the first step was to 
select, for the observatory tent, an elevated spot from which an uninterrupted 
sight-line could be obtained to a distance of about three-fourths of a mile, 
either due north or due south. The camp was then pitched at a short 
distance off, so that neither the north or south, nor the east or west lines from 
the observatory tent came within 100 yards of it. 

The true time of the last astronomical station having been brought forward 
on a pocket mean-time chronometer, or sometimes on an ordinary watch, the 
sidereal chronometer was started by it, allowance being made for the difference 
of longitude obtained from the reconnaissance sketches ; and observations for 
time on the sun in the west were taken with a sextant for combination wdth 
equal altitudes the next morning. The zenith telescope was next mounted 
and adjusted, the direction of the meridian being obtained by observation of 
the transit, according to the time by account, of a circumpolar star as soon 
after sunset as practicable. 

When darkness had set in, the latitude observations were commenced, a 
correction to the approximate time being soon obtained by taking transits of 
two zenith stars, were continued throughout the night until dawn began 
to apj^ar, the meridian being also altered if necessary during the course of 
trhe observations. 1 he next morning equal altitudes were taken on the 
sextant corresponding to those obtained the previous evening, and the true 
chronometer error durin" the night being now known, the computers could 
set to work at once to reduce the latitude observations. A first value of the 
latitude of the zenith telescope was obtained before the afternoon, and a spot 
selected the proper distance north or south of it, so as to be nearly on the 
4ytn parailei, and, if possible, on the meridian of the instrument, from which 
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point the sight-line, tangent to the parallel, should be commenced ; a view of 
nearly a mile due east or west, and also north or south being essential. The 
7-in. theodolite was mounted here, and as soon as Polaris could be found in 
the evening, an approximate meridian was established and a mark set up. 
The theodolite was then replaced by the portable transit-instrument which 
was directed on this mark. All this could generally be done without inter- 
fering with the zenith telescope observations for latitude, which it was im- 
portant to complete as soon as possible. These were continued on the second 
night without interruption ; but in the early part of the evening, and from 
time to time during the night, opportunities would occur for observing the 
transits of stars across the meridian of the transit instrument. The azimuth 
of this meridian was thus obtained within one or two seconds, or less, of arc. 
On the second day the computations were continued, and preparations were 
made for commencing the sight-line to connect with the station to the west. 
For this purpose the 7-in, theodolite was placed over the spot where the 
portable transit had stood, and an angle of 90° was turned off to the west, 
giving a line approximately tangent to the parallel. A mark was set up on 
this line at a distance of about three-quarters of a mile, or more, if possible. 
The angle between this mark and that in the north was then read off on 
different parts of the arc, and in reversed positions of the face of the instru- 
ment, and the mean of these angular readings, combined with the azimuth of 
the meridian, gave that of the sight-line, which was generally a few seconds 
north or south of west. The sight-line was now ready for prolonging west- 
ward ; its deviation being left uncorrected, but being taken into account in 
computing the offsets to the parallel. On the third night the zenith telescope 
observations were continued and completed, subsidiary observations for cor- 
recting the constants of the instrument being taken if required. 

On the third and fourth days the computations were finished and checked, 
and as soon as the final value of the latitude of the zenith telescope was 
obtained, the required measurement to the parallel was made, and the mound 
marking the station erected. During the fourth and fifth nights additional obser- 
vations for azimuth were taken, as well as any additional ones required for the 
latitude. The sidereal time was obtained from day to day by equal altitudes 
of the sun, and also by observations of the transits of zenith stars at night. 

The time of completing a station, which, according to the above description, 
would be four days and five nights, was actually always more than this. 
Sometimes the first night could not be used for latitude observations, owing to 
the party having arrived too late at the station to make the necessary pre- 
parations ; and one night out of three was generally cloudy or unfavourable to 
observation owing to thunderstorms or gales of wind. The average time 
necessary to complete one station was seven days during the summer months. 
In^ order to provide against delays from cloudy weather, it was always the 
object of the ofiBcer in charge of the astronomical work to obtain, as early as 
possible, an approximate value of the latitude, wthin 20 or 30 feet, and an 
approximately true meridian ; having obtained these, the tangent-line could 
be commenced, and, in the event of cloudy weather setting in, could be pro- 
longed for 9 or 10 miles, while, if the sky remained clear, the astronomical 
observations were carried on to completion. 

When the'astronomical station was completed, and the monument marking 
the parallel erected, the camp was shifted to some spot where water was to be 
had, about half-way to the next astronomical station. During the march, the 
line was run with the 7-in. transit theodolite from the initial point, or from 
wherever it had been already taken to, while the party was encamps at the 
station. From the new camping-ground the line was continued as far as 
the next astronomical station, if possible ; but if it was not within working 
distance, the camp was again shifted to an intermediate point. The pro- 
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longing of the tangent line was done with the 7-in. transit theodolite, each 
point in advance being determined by two observations with di.Terent faces 
of the instrument, to eliminate the residual collimation and errors of level 
adjustment. The time occupied in running an average distance of 20 miles of 
line was about four days, to which three more must be added for laying down 
the offsets from the tangent to the parallel, where the monuments or mounds 
were to be erected. 

Azimuth observations were taken at or near the end of the line to verify its 
direction, and any small error which had accumulated in the process of laying 
it down was distributed over its whole length. 

When this work was finished, the party started for their next station, 
about 80 miles further west, on arriving at which the same process w'as re- 
commenced. 

Working parties under an officer were employed to construct the jwmanent 
boundary marks, at the points indicated by the surveyors at about 3>mile 
intervals. These marks were either earthen mounds, substantially built, 
7 feet high and 14 feet diameter, surrounded by a circular ditch, or were com- 
posed of boulder stones, whenever they could be procured in the neighbour- 
hood, compactly arranged and forming a conical cairn. Throughout the 
province of Manitoba, for 135 miles, the boundary was marked by iron pillars 
set up at mile intervals. 

In connection with the marking of the actual boundary-line, an instru- 
mental survey was made, by the Joint-Commission, of the country 6 miles 
on both sides of the line, and an exact map prepared of the rivers and well- 
marked features of the ground. The system pursued by the British parties 
w^ to traverse, with the 5 -in. theodolite and chain, the watercourses and 
ridges from their intersection with the boundary up to the 6-mile limit. The 
traverse line w^ then carried due east or west, as the case mi^ht be, and 
check lines chained at intervals of G or 9 miles down to the 49th parallel. 
The topographers, following the chained lines as a base, were able to sketch 
the features occurring in the intervals not actually surveyed. The sketch-sheets 
were plotted on the scale of 4 inches to one mile, and each sheet represented a 
block of 3 miles square. All these sheets fitted together like the squares of 
a chess-board, and were reduced afterwards to the scale of 1 inch to a mile 
fi and longitude, taken on the reconnaissance'for 

fixing the approximate position of the astronomical stations, and for making a 

the str? 7’ 77® se.xtant, the snn a7d 

tne stars both being used. Ihe sextants made by Messrs. Troimhton and 

t P«rfect instruments of their clas.s. ° A set of 

ten obseiwations on a north and on a south object could always be depend^ 
on for determining the latitude within 100 yards. In cases where comhinS 
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local times calculated from five observations on an e^fc and the 
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themCk to the starting-^ntran^^^^^^ Y-T 

naissance ; the resultinf^ differences of time there after each recon- 
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VIII . — The YaUeij of the Tihagy, Brazil. By Thomas P. 

Bigg- Wither, Assoc. Inst. c.E. 

[Itead, June 12th, 1S70J 

In the year 1871 a concession had Leen granted by the Brazilian 
Government to the Baron (now Viscount) 3Iaua and others, 
for the survey of a line of railway and steam- ferry communi- 
cation between Curitiba, the capital of the province of the 
Parana, and the town of Miranda, situated near the western 
boundary of Brazil, in the province of ilatto Grosso. 

The route, as laid down in the concession, was to pass through 
Colonia Thereza, and down the Ivahy Valley, to the Parana, 
and thence up the valleys of the Ivinheima and Brilliante, and 
across the dividing ridge into the valleys of Nioac and Mon- 
dego, upon which latter river, a tributary of the Paraguay, 
Miranda is situated. 

This survey was commenced in the month of August in the 
following year, and the author was engaged, in conjunction 
with three other engineers and a staff of Indian and Brazilian 
workmen, in exploring that section of the Ivahy Valley which 
lies between Colonia Thereza and the Corredeira de Ferro, or 

Iron Rapid.” 

The country between these two points was found to be gene- 
rally broken and mountainous, and covered by dense tropical 
and semi-tropical forests, uninhabited, except by tribes of wild 
Indians, the most formidable of whom, namely the “ Coroados,” 
were chiefly collected in the district lying between the Salto das 
Bananeiras and the Iron Rapid.” It was the presence of 
these Indians on the line of the exploration, and their avowed 
hostility to the objects of the expedition, that threatened to 
impede, if not entirely to prevent, the completion of the sur- 
vey. The men of the staff being mostly Brazilians, were 
imbued with a strong traditional dread of even the name of 

Bugre,” or “ Wild Indian.” Conse([uently on the sudden 
appearance in the camp, a year and a half after the commence- 
ment of the survey, of a number of wild Coroados, a panic 
seized them, and the endeavours of the engineers were fruitless 
to stop it. So far did it go that, in the dead of night, it was 
discovered that a conspiracy was in progress for deserting 
the engineers in mass, and this was only stopped by threats of 
extreme measures. 

With such men it was useless to attempt continuing the 
exploration, and it was accordingly found necessary to abandon 
it for the time, and retire up the river. 

Now, on referring to the Map it will be seen that there 
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is another obvious route by way of the Tibagy Valley, by which 
the high prairie-land district of the province might be con- 
nected by a road and water communication >vith the Parana 
Eiver ; and, moreover, this alternative, on the face of it, appears 
to possess at least equal, if not superior, facilities to those 
afforded by the original Ivahy route. The most difficult 
portion of the latter for the construction of a railway, namely^ 
the lofty intervening range of hills, which forms the watershed 
between the tw^o valleys, w^ould be altogether avoided ; and if 
it could be ascertained that the passage cut by the Tibagy 
through the Apucarana range was something more than a mere 
deep gorge or canon, and was wide enough to allow of a road 
being constructed between the river and the mountains with- 
out the necessity of making a second Mont Cenis tunnel, the 
advantages of this route w ould become still more obvious. 

It should be mentioned here that the Paranapanema, from 
the mouth of the Tibagy down to the Parana, can be rendered 
navigable for steamers of light draught at a comparatively 
small cost, there being but two or three slight obstructions 
which w^ould have to be overcome. 

It was decided, then, that a preliminary exploration of this 
new route should be undertaken, while at the same time another 
attempt was being made to complete the original Ivahy survey. 
As to the result of this latter attempt, it may be stated that 
it ultimately proved entirely successful. Under the able con- 
duct of Mr. Faber, who wus assisted by a large staff of 
thoroughly experienced engineers, the whole remaining survey 
of this section was completed in the face of more than ordinary 
difficulties by the end of the year 1874. At the time now 
referred to, however, such happy result was of more than 
doubtful probability. 

In the month of May, 1874, the exploration of the Tiba^-y 
Valley was commenced by the author. The little village 
Conchas, situated on the banks of the river, at an elevation 
of about 2400 feet above sea-level, being taken as the starting- 
point. ® 

One of the principal objects of this exploration was the 
obtaining of a sufficiently accurate plan and section of the 
course ot the river itself, in order to form a backbone, as it 
were, to all other observations. 


To accomplish this satisfactorily, it was necessary to navi<^ate 
the river for its entire length ; as, although in its upper course 
down to some little distance below the town of Tibaow the 
country on either hank is “campo,”or open prairie, ye’t, on 
account of the many affluent streams and rivulets which, a^ in 
all mountainous countries, cut up the banks of the river at 
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intervals of every few hundred yards or less, locomotion by 
land would probably prove to be not only the more tedious, but 
also the more difficult, means of progression of the two. 

From the Freguezia das Conchas down to where the Kio 
Pitangui enters (a distance of about 34 miles), the river pur- 
sues an even winding course, with no appreciable , variations 
either in depth or width of channel. The declivity of its bed 
is here also very slight, and, with the exception of one small 
cascade caused by an eruption of trap ” rock, it has no ob- 
structions whatever, and is navigable throughout, even in the 
driest seasons of the year, for boats or canoes drawing up to 
foot of water. 

The geological formation of both sides of the valley is sand- 
stone overlying granite, which latter occasionally crops out on 
to the surface on the surrounding prairie. 

The land is not generally fertile, except at some distance 
from the river on the south-west slope of tlie valley, w^here 
beds of clay and gravel predominate, and forest commences. 

In marked contrast, how^ever, to this upper portion of the 
river and valley is the general character of the section below, 
namely, that lying between the river Pitangui and the town of 
Tibagy, a distance by w ater of about 30 miles. 

Hitherto the river has been winding peacefully along through 
an elevated and comparatively level plateau ; it has now, how- 
ever, approached the verge of this plateau, and the big retro- 
grade bend which it here makes, seems to show that an obstacle 
has at last been encountered which cannot readily be passed. 
Eventually, however, an outlet is found, and, leaving the level 
plateau of this upper region, the river now enters upon a wild 
course of headlong, impetuous destruction ; tearing its way 
down a succession of long, inclined planes, till it reaches, after 
falling 600 feet in the short distance of 30 miles, the town of 
Tiba^. Here, once more, it appears for the time at least to 
have found its proper level, and subsides for a brief space into 
its former calm and even flow. 

The journey over this latter portion of the river was exciting 
in the extreme — the roar of the waters, the shouting of the 
men, as rapid after rapid w as shot in quick succession, in con- 
junction with the general wildness of the surrounding scenery^ 
combined to produce an impression upon the mind impossible 
to describe. Nor was the descent accomplished altogether 
with impunity. Of the tw’o canoes forming the meagre loco- 
motive outfit of the party, one had been, on first entering the 
rapids, unladen and employed as a pilot for the other and bigger 
canoe. This canoe by some unlucky chance allowed herself to 
be drawn unawares into the midst of one of the most dangerous 
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of the rapids, which might almost be called a cataract, and, being 
old and rotten, was soon smashed to pieces amongst the rocks. 
Of the two men in her, both were seriously bruised and knocked 
about, and one was with some diiSiculty saved by his companion 
from drowming. With this unfortunate exception, the journey 
so far was successfully accomplished, and the objects for which 
it ^vas undertaken duly attained. 

It was observed on this descent that all the chief waterfalls 
and cataracts were caused by trap rock eruptions ; the normal 
sandstone formation not appearing to possess the requisite hard- 
ness and strength to enable it to resij^t the constant wear and 
tear of the water, and the occasional enormous strains which 
are put upon all such obstructions in time of Hoods, The ex- 
ceptions to this general rule, which wus observed to hold good 
throughout the wliole course of this river, were in those cases 
in which the “ trap ” had vitrified and hardened the stratum 
through which it had forced itself. 

A noteworthy example of this was seen in the case of the 
Salto da Con^eigao, where a triple wall of vitritied schist, basalt 
and vitrified sandstone rears itself up vertically from the bed of 
the river, and traverses it in a straight line across, and, by thus 
damming up the w^ater above, forms a beautiful waterfall of 
35 feet vertical drop. 

It was also remarked that for some distance above the bigger 
waterfalls — a distance varying with the height of the fall— the 
river w^as free from obstructions. Thus, in the case of the “ Salto 
Grande,” or ‘'Big Fall,” where the river drops 114 feet in only 
800 yards, there occurs immediately above it a stretch, 9 miles 
long, of perfectly smooth, deep water. This is the longest reach 
by far of unbroken water that exists in this river, from where 
it first leaves the level plateau above, down to the point of 
its own junction with the Paranapanema, a distance of about 
270 miles. 


A remarkable difference was also noticed in the relative 
fertilities of the two parts of the valley, above and below the 
Pitangui Eiver. On the upper plateau, as before stated, the 
soil was not very fertile, and cattle were never found to fatten 
well upon its pasture. In the lower portion, on the contrary 
cattle thrive luxuria^ntly, and many kinds of richer grass which 
are not found on the plateau above, here grow in abundance. 
It seems as though there existed some mysterious connection 
between the character of the river and the fertility of the cor- 
responding sections of the valley-as in both the change is 
sudden and simultaneous, and the boundary-line sharp and well 

fhA appearance the geological character of 

the country remains unaltered. o o 
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This is, however, no doubt due simply to the vastly greater 
number of trap-rock eruptions, which begin to occur imme- 
diately after leaving the plateau. ' These eruptions no doubt 
extend to the valley on either side of the river, and by 
exposure to atmosplieric influences, the trap ” is continually 
decomposing and fertilising with its products the otherwise poor 
and sandy soil. 

This prairie land attains to its greatest ricliiioss in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Tibagy, immediately before it merges 
into the still richer forest-land beyond. 

It may here be observed that although on a map a line 
of demarcation between forest and prairie may be shown, in 
nature no such strictly-defined division exists. There is no 
hard-and-fast line separating the two. The one merges into 
the other gradually ; and the boumlary between them would 
therefore be more accurately shown by a broad belt than by a 
single line. 

In spite of the want of good roads and the consequent diffi- 
culties of transport, cattle as well as considerable quantities of 
vegetable products, such as beans and farinha, find their way 
from this part to the markets of Castro, Ponto Grosso, Curitiba, 
and Antonina, as well as into the chief towns of the adjoining 
province of ^ao Paulo. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Tibagy there are large 
deposits of clays and gravels, in which latter diamonds were 
first discovered about thirty years ago ; and it was this discovery 
that led to the formation of the present town, which, though 
the diamond-mines are now^ no longer worked, still gives suffi- 
cient evidence of its progressive prosperity. 

The w'orking of these diamond-mines was discontinued some 
four years ago, not on account of their exhaustion, but because 
the depth which the diamond-bearing stratum had then reached 
below^ the surface of the ground made their further working 
no longer profitable with the both limited and indifferently- 
managed resources at disposal. Statistics obtained on the spot 
and verified, where possible, from independent sources, and a 
careful examination of the mine itself, convinced the author 
that, thougli abandoned for the present, they are yet capable 
of being worked to further large profit. 

The climate of the whole of this upper part of the valley is 
temperate. In the months of May and June the nights are 
generally frosty, but the days are bright and warm. The 
extreme ranges of temperature throughout the year may be 
taken as from 28^ to 100° Fahr.; the lowest being in June, and 
the highest in January. 

The air is most invigorating ; and, contrary to the usually 
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received opinion, that the nearer the equator the greater be- 
comes the requirement for stimulants, on these prairie regions 
the human constitution feels a less craving for stimulating 
drinks than it does in higher latitudes. 

The rainy season is not well defined, but generally the 
months of December, January and February are the wettest in 
the year — though heavy rains occasionally fall in the month 
of July. 

Statistics of the annual rainfall in these parts are altogether 
wanting ; but it is certainly very much less than that on the 
sea-coast, along the line of the Serra Geral. Probably it would 
amount to from 40 to 50 inches, as an extreme calculation. 

The unanimous testimony of Europeans who have lived or 
travelled in the prairies of this province is, that the climate 
ranks second to none in the world in point of salubrity. And 
certainly the valley of the Tibagy is no exception to this 
universal rule. In fact, no disease now exists amongst the 
inhabitants. There is, however, an island in the river at soma 
distance below the town, called Mumps Island ; and a tradition 
exists of that disease having once appeared, many years be- 
fore, amongst some diamond-washers who were there working. 
Fever of any kind is altogether unknown. 

The population of the town of Tibagy, including the district 
for a radius of 10 miles round, is about 3000. The people, who 
have the blood of three distinct races in their veins, namely, 
Indian, Negro, and Portuguese, are agricultural in their pur- 
suits ; and, if neither hardworking nor enterprising, are cer- 
tainly a frugal and contented race. Their triple nature ex- 
hibits an odd mixture of good and bad qualities, and is only to 
be understood by long and intimate acquaintance with them. 
Hospitality to all comers is their great creed, and one which the 
traveller most appreciates. General laziness, both of mind and 
body, is the characteristic of all but the richer class of the 
people. This bad quality certainly cannot be produced by the 
climate, but is, more probably, inherent in their nature i4elf ; 
and is, no doubt, fostered by the extreme ease with which their 
livelihood can be always obtained. The result is that, with the 
wealth of a kingdom around them, they are content to pass 
their lives in a state but little less brutal than that of the wild 
Indian himself. 


This picture is only a reproduction of what may be seen in 
M many other of the outlying settlements of the interior of 
Brazil ; and the thought cannot help forcing itself upon the 
mmd of the traveller who sees all this, that the people are not 
worthy of the country. ^ ^ 

On the 5th of June the journey was resumed by land from 
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Tibagy, as it was thought wiser to explore the river upwards 
from Jatahy, in order that the risk of disaster in navigating its 
many unknown ‘rapids and cataracts which were certain to be 
encountered, might be lessened as much as possible. 

The road, which is merely a mule-track, runs along the north 
side of the valley at some distance from the river, as shown 
on the Map. The slope on this side of the valley is very 
rapid ; Fortaleza being 1200 and Monte Alegre 1400 feet above 
the level of the town of Tibagy. On the opposite side of the 
valley the general summit of the watershed has the appearance 
of being still higher. 

On leaving the prairie and entering the forest the general 
altitude of the country apparently diminishes, but this is due 
merely to the nearer approach of the road to the river, and not 
to any sudden change in the configuration of the valley. 

Pine-trees — most of them of enormous size — are here the 
characteristic growth of the forest; at all altitudes, that is, 
above 1600 to 1700 feet above sea-level. Below this line they 
suddenly and completely disappear, and their place is taken by 
other and more tropical types of vegetation. These pine-trees 
grow to a height of 130 and 140 feet, their trunks rising 
straight and branchless to within a few feet of their summits, 
where a multitude of long slender boughs start out horizon- 
tally from the trunk, and form an umbrella-like top of about 
60 feet in diameter, which is the favourite resort, especially in 
the fruit season, of innumerable flocks of parrots, Brazilian jays 
and monkeys. 

At a short distance from the little settlement of Alambary 
the base of the Apucarana and Agudos range is reached ; and, 
about half-way between Alambary and St. Jeronymo, the road 
crosses the ridge at an elevation of 3400 feet above sea- 
level, and shortly afterwards emerges into an open patch of 
“ prairie,” or campo,” which (strangely enough at first sight) 
here rises up bare and bleak, out of the midst of the luxuriant 
surrounding forest. A similar patch, called the Campo de 
Inhoho,” appears a little nearer to the river. 

These little bare patches or campos seem altogether out of 
harmony with the surroundings — not only in their compara- 
tive sterility, but also in the configuration of the ground. 
Whereas, in the forest-land surrounding them, it would be 
difBcult to find a level spot of 5 square yards together, here 
you have many square miles of an almost perfect plain ; and so 
flat is it, indeed, on these campos that a large propoi-tion of 
their extent is permanently covered by swamps. 

The following facts observed, appear to afford some key to 
their origin : — 
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The range of the Agudos and Apucarana is due to volcanic 
agency. Great masses of trap/’ chiefly consisting of por- 
phyries, have been upheaved and erupted through the over- 
lying strata of sandstone and other formations, and have caused 
a vitrification of the latter at all the surfaces of contact. Sub- 
sequent to this eruptive upheaval (which must have acted with 
nearly equal force over large areas) denudation came into play, 
carving out the steep slopes and deep valleys and ravines over 
which the forest has now taken possession, and leaving exposed, 
in such places, to the disintegrating action of atmospheric 
influences the highly-fertilising volcanic rocks; but on the 
other hand, wherever the hardness of the stratum, aided by an 
absence of declivity, or “ dip,” in its bed, over any considerable 
area, resisted these forces of denudation, there level tracts have 
been left remaining, covered only by their hard protecting 
shell. 

Now, as a matter of fact, these campos show (beneath a 
small depth of supersoil) a surface, more or less smooth, of hard 
vitrified sandstone ; and, in one or two cases where, near their 
boundaries, small streams have, in the course of ages, cut their 
way through this upper shell, it is seen that the igneous rock 
lies immediately beneath, as must necessarily be the case if 
the above explanation be correct. The appearance of the 
tough prairie grass in the place of the luxuriant forest is also a 
necessary consequence of this theory of their formation, and 
thus the whole phenomenon is explained without difliculty. 

These little campos, rising up in the midst of the forests, are 
of not uncommon occurrence ; and generally, if not invariably, 
are found in close connection with volcanic ranges, where also 
sandstone is the overlying formation. 

Another example, as shown on tlie Map, occurs on the range 
of mountains which divides the waters of the Tibagy and Ivahv, 
which range is likewise of volcanic origin. 

These particular spots on the Agudos r^nge were discovered 
in the year 1845, by an American named Elliott, who was 
exploring the country on behalf of the Baron de Antonina. 
He discovered them from the top of one of the peaks of the 
Apucarana,^ between 20 and 30 miles distant on the opposite 
side of the valley ; and a few years later the present settlement 
of St. Jeronymo was founded, and Mr. Elliott himself, now old 
and broken down in health from his past hard life as an ex- 
plorer, is spending his declining years on the very spot which 
he himself had discovered thirty years before. 

As regards the passage of the river through this range, from 
a point at the southern extremity of the Campo de Inhoho, at 
an elevation of 3300 feet, a very complete view of the whole 
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of the south-west side of the Tibagy Valley is obtained. This 
view extends from the range of the Pedra Branca above the 
town of Tibagy, down to and even beyond the valley of the 
Paranapanema, and stretches away to the westward, where no 
hills intervene, as far as the eye can reach. 

This vast tract of rich and fertile country, embracing an area 
of thousands of square miles, is covered still by virgin forest, 
and inhabited only by a few wandering tribes of wild Indians. 
And thus it is likely to remain for generations to come, either 
until another Paraguayan war forces the Crovernment to con- 
struct the long-meditated road down this valley, or until the 
country itself passes into the possession of a more enterprising 
people ; neither of which events is perhaps likely to come to 
pass for many long years to come. 

From this station on the Cainpo de Inhoho the Eiver Tibagy 
for several leagues of its course lies mapped out beneath. The 
white lines and patches here and there discerned upon it mark 
the position of so many falls and cataracts, and the quickened 
imagination almost fancies that it hears the roar of the rapids 
rising up from the depth below. The distance is, however, too 
great. 

The evidence of the river once having filled a far greater 
breadth of valley than that which now suflBces to contain its 
diminished volume, is here very striking. The long lines of 
equi-altitudinal hills, ranged like gigantic amphitheatres oppo- 
sing each other on either side — the many scarped slopes, all 
directed inwards and towards the centre line of the valley — 
these were striking features, and rendered the more noticeable 
from the fact that, from this elevated point of view*, all minor 
configurations of the ground, wPich would otherwise have been 
apt to confuse the eye, had disappeared, or were visible but in 
their just relative proportions. 

Hence it w*as now quite evident that the pass cut by the 
river through the Apucarana Eange w*as not a mere deep 
gorge or canon, but, on the contrary, was a wide valley, offering 
no insuperable difficulties to the construction of a railway 
through it. 

On resuming the journey from St. Jeronymo, and after having 
passed the little river of the same name, the general aspect of 
the valley once more changes. The abrupt and mountainous 
region of the Agudos is left behind, or planed down into low*, 
gently undulating hills ; while, at the same time, the character 
of the vegetation becomes more completely tropical, and the 
last pine-tree disappears and gives place to the piroba, the 
garlic-tree, and the fig-tree, each of which rivals in its dimen- 
sions the monarch that it has displaced. 
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The geological formation also undergoes a change. In the 
place of sandstones and porphyries, a reddish-brown amygdaloid 
rock, with its numerous little cavities lined with the green 
mineral chlorite, forms the body of the hills and continues to be 
the dominant formation down to a point some distance below 
Jatahy ; whence, down to the Paranapanema, sandstone, split 
up in all directions by dykes and large masses of greenstone, 
again takes possession. This amygdaloid formation extends in 
a south-westerly direction as I’ar as the Ivahy Valley, where 
(notably at the “ Salto da Fogueira”) it assumes a somewhat 
different character, the cavities in its substance increasing 
greatly in size, and often containing agates of 4 and 5 feet in 
diameter, which, on being broken open, are found to be lined 
with brilliant and well-formed crystals of amethyst and other 
varieties of quartz. 

These are the stones which, some 250 years ago, raised great 
expectations amongst the inhabitants of this province, a great 
number of them having been found in the bed of the Ivahy 
Kiver by a party of so-called “explorers” — in reality “slave- 
hunters ” — and mistaken for sapphires. 

With regard to the animal-life of this district, an incident 
may here be related illustrating the extreme boldness of the 
jaguar, or South American tiger, which is very common about 
these forests. v 

Our little party was camped one evening on the banks of a 
small stream called the Tres Barras. A wild pig, which had 
been killed that day on the march, was hanging, suspended from 
the branch of an overhanging tree, in readiness for the next 
day’s breakfast. All but one man (who, as usual, was keeping 
watch by the camp-fire) had retired within the tents, and were 
fast asleep, when suddenly the report of a pistol brought every 
man on to his legs, fearing an Indian attack. Nothing, how- 
ever, was to be seen but a confused mass of canvas rolling and 
kicking about on the ground, and undergoing all manner of 
contortions. In another second a jaguar leaped out of the 
struggling mass and instantly disappeared into the forest. A 
few more violent contortions, and another object extricated 
itself from the heap, but this time it was a man, looking very 
much astonished and bewildered, as well he might. 

It appeared that the man on watch had caught sight of the 
jaguar prowling about after the pig, and had at once fired his 
pistol at^ it. The animal, in its sudden fright, had bounded 
straight into the nearest tent, knocking it down, and burying 
both himself and its occupants in the folds. The latter suffered 
more for the next few weeks from the jokes of his companions 
than he did at the time from his unbidden bed-fellow. 
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Besides jaguars and wild pig, tapirs and deer are also very 
abundant. 

We now come to the village of Jatahy, Avhich is a military 
-colony, containing about 450 inhabitants, and which, almost 
ever since its formation in 1852, has remained in the state of 
stagnation common to so many of the backwoods settlements in 
ihis country. 

During the time of the Paraguayan war it was used by the 
Brazilian Government as a depot for military stores, and rose to 
temporary activity in consequence. Upon tlie conclusion of the 
war it relapsed again into its former state though buoyed up for 
the time by the hope that the Government, having once proved 
the value of the station as a strategical point, would make some 
effort to open up better communication with it from the east- 
ward than the Avretched mule-track already existing. These 
hopes have not, liowever, yet been fulfilled. 

The river below Jatahy is not navigable, being full of shallows 
nnd small rapids, though, during the war, the Government 
made constant use of it for transporting, by means of canoes, 
Jarge quantities of war materials into Paraguay, though at a 
loss of about one-sixth of the cargoes. 

Frost is here, too, unknowm, and cofi'ee, sugar, tobacco, maize, 
beans, and rice, besides all kinds of tropical fruits — such as 
orangps. citrons, bananas, and pine-apples — grow luxuriantly, 
the soil being of the richest quality. 

A small trade is carried on with the prairie-toAvns in sugar 
and cachaya (a kind of rum). This, in addition to a certain 
annual support afibrded by Government, is sufficient to keep 
the place alive. An interesting colony of semi-tame Coroados 
Indians, under the direction of a Padre or priest, numbering 
nearly 500 individuals, is established on the opposite bank of 
the river. 

Like most of the smaller Brazilian rivers on the borders of 
the tropics, the Tibagy is subject to frequent and violent floods, 
occurring at irregular intervals. 

On account of one of these sudden and unexpected rises, the 
author w'as detained at Jatahy from the 2nd to the 25th of July. 
After nine days of incessant rain, the river opposite the village, 
where it was about 200 yards broad, rose 33 leet, and the volume 
of water which it discharged increased Irom 8000 to 200,000 
cubic yards per minute. 

Immense trees, accompanied by an enormous amount of dSris, 
swept dowm in endless succession during the height of the flood, 
and the noise of their roots ploughing the rocky bed of the river, 
as they Avere borne impetuously along in the swirl of Avaters, was 
distinctly audible at a distance of half a mile from the bank. 

VOL. XL VI. T 
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This was the highest flood that liad occurred since the year 
1859, on which occasion the whole of the lower part of the 
village had been swept away. 

The great tug of war liad now* to be encountered, namely, the 
ascent of the river from Jatahy to the town of Tibagy, a journey 
of about 2UU miles. Two attempts to explore tie's portion had 
already been made, both resulting in failure, on account of the 
torrent-like character of the river: one* by 3Ir. Elliott, in the 
year 1846, and the other by the two Kellers, Geiman engineers, 
employed by the Cfoveinment in the year 186.3 to survey this 
and other rivers. This section, theuvfore, still remained un- 
known and unexplored. 

The floods having abated, on the 25th of July our small 
party of nine men, with two new* canoes, especially Iniilt for 
this attempt, and amply supplied with provi>ions, started on 
the journey, tlie whole village turning out on to the banks to 
bid “ Farewell ” and “ God-speed.” 

The bad character given to the river was not found to be 
exaggerated. On the 27th, notwithstanding all precautions, 
one of the canoes was swamped, and s;iinc provisions lost. Con- 
tinuing the ascent with still greater caution, on the 9th day 
after leaving Jatahy w*e were rewarded by the sight of the 
Indian colony of tame Coruados, called ‘‘ Coloiiia Kbn a.” Here 
fresh supplies met us from vSt. Jeronymo. 

On once more resuming the journey the river was found to 
become more difiicult than ever. Day after day roads had to 
be cut through the forest, and the canoes dragged overland: 
at other times the canoes were unladen, and with the aid of 
chains and ropes pulled by main f(;rce up the tbaming rapids. 
The men— six of whom were pure-blo(jded Caioa Indians— were 
all far above the average Brazilian, and were one and all imbued 
with the determination to overcome any and every ditficultv 

On the morning of the 20th of August, nearly a montli after 
our departure from Jatahy, this resolution was put to a severe 
test. The men had already begun to congratulate themselves 
that the worst of the journey was now over, and that in a few 
more days the « Campos ” would be reached (as that very 
morning the first sign of civilisation had appeared in the shape 
of a dead cow cast up on the bank), when, on rounding a sli(xht 
bend of the river, a spectacle came into view which overthrew 
in a moment all these hopeful calculations. 

There, stretching across the whole breadth of the river from 
bank to bank, and piled up, tier above tier, to a height of more 
than 100 feet, rose a mighty barrier of rock and foam, waterfall 
and cataract, mingled together in wild confusion. Here and 
there wreaths of vapour, like smoke, were rising up from beneath, 
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and forming a cloud upon the summit. The roar of the immense 
volume of water falling was like deep thunder, and the whole 
scene impressive beyond description. 

Oil examination this obstruction proved to be 114 feet high, 
and about Iialf a mile in length. Both flanks were guarded by 
perpendicular walls of ba>alt of nearly 200 feet in height, and 
oftereil no altm-native for the passage of the canoes otherwise 
than by making a long detour tliruugh the forest. This accord- 
ingly had to be dom^ and a timber-road of a mile and a half in 
length was constructed round thi^ falls, and the canoes were 
dragged over it and again lanncheil on the river above. 

This operation, which was of a very laborious nature, took 
nine days to accomj>lish, notwith>tanding the stimulus given 
during the latter part of the time by the a})[>ea ranee of several 
wild Indians of the Bot(^cudo tribe. These Indians, however, 
who only live in very small families together, did not collect 
in suflicient numbers to give much cause for apprehension ; 
though, from their proverbial brutish and treacherous cha- 
racter, it was necessary to be constantly on one's guard during 
that time. 

On the 1st of September tlie lliver Imbauzinho was reached, 
where further supplies were awaiting our arrival, and on the 
8th of the same month we landed once more at the town of 
Tibagy, having successfully accomplished, though after more* 
than six weeks' incessant labour, a journey till then considered 
to be almost impossible. 

As to the character of the river between Jatahy and Tibagy 
enough has already been said or implied ; but it may be well 
to mark out the limits of three of the more widely-diflfering 
sections into which it may naturally be divided. 

From Jatahy to the mouth of the Bio St. Jeronymo, the 
declivity, though great, is regular ; and the river might be con- 
sidered as one long rapid for the entire distance. Its width 
varies from IGO to ilUO yards. 

From the Rio St. Jeronymo up to the Salto Grande" the 
river passes through the grand mountain scenery of the Agudos 
and Apucarana range in a series of bounds over falls varying 
from 10 to 40 feet in height; and, though more diflicult to 
navigate, the average declivity of its bed is here less than that 
of the preceding section. The average width of the river is also 
much diminished. 

The next section from the Salto Grande " to the town of 
Tibagy is remarkable by reason of the greater magnitude of its 
waterfalls proper (as distinguished from rapids or cataracts), 
and the general occurrence above them of long reaches of deep 
calm water. This section also contains gold and diamonds in 
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some abundance, neither of which were to be found below the 
Salto Grande. 

The fall of the river from Tibagy down to its mouth is about 
950 feet ; making, therefore, the total fall, in a length of some- 
what less than 300 miles, to be 1550 feet. 

The exploration which has been attempted to be described, 
besides fulfilling the especial objects for which it was under- 
taken, has added also one more to the lengthening list of 
Brazilian rivers whose course has now been surveyed and 
mapped down. 

Small and insignificant as the valley appears on a map of 
Brazil, yet from its position, connecting the great navigable 
water-system of the Paranapanema, Parana, Ivinheima, and 
Brilliante with one of the best harbours on the east coast (for 
a first-class carriage-road has already been constructed up the 
most difficult part of all, namely, the Serra do ]\Iar,” between 
Antonina and Curitiba), it is of greater importance than many a 
larger and richer valley. 

As has already been seen, it contains witliin itself every 
variety of climate, from^ the temperate to the tropical, and is 
suitable for the production of all kinds of necessary food. It 
has its pastures for the breeding of cattle, and its rich forest- 
^ land for the cultivation of the various kinds of vegetable pro- 
*duce. Water and timber abound everywhere, and the climate 
throughout is unsurpassable in its salubrity. 

W^hat, then, is wanting in order that these great natural 
advantages may be utilised ? The answer seems plain. Wbat 
is wanting is a more enterprising, energetic, and, above all, 
honest race to take the place of the mongrel native. With 
this change everything else would follow. The Government is 
already liberal in its support, but, as everybody there knows, 
not one-tenth of the funds supplied ever go to their legitimate 
object. They are, in plain language, appropriated by the 
various officials through whose hands they have to pass. 

It is this pervading low standard of morality^ wliich has 
hitherto paralysed, and will still continue to paralyse, the deve- 
lopment of the country. Yet, in spite of all, some procrress mav 

be observed to be going on, notably in the district round the 
town of Tibagy. u aa me 

Now, of all parts of the province of Parana, this district is 
the most suitable for the foundation of an English colony If 
therefore, instead of spending thousands of pounds in the attemot 
to estabhsh an English colony at Assungui-^ about which we 
heard so much a few years ago, which place, buried as it is 
amongst a mass of hills, mountains, and impenetrable forests 
IS altogether unsuited for its purpose— the same money had 
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been spent in founding tl^e colony on a spot whose pro- 
gressive capabilities were a matter of certaiuty> and where 
ample room existed for its development, much credit might 
have been saved to the Brazilian Government, and great profit 
gained by both parties. 

Tlie advantages which this district would afford to the Eng- 
lish settler over that of Assungni may be briefly summed up as 
lollows : — Mure suitable climate ; pastoral as well as agricul- 
tural land ; and more central position witJi reference to markets 
for produce. If English colonisation is ever to succeed at all 
in this province, it must be planted in some such locality as 
this, and not in the utter depths of isolation in which Assungui 
is buried. Let, then, the Assungui atternpt be abandoned ; 
the colony transferred to the neighbourhood of Tibagy ; and the 
nucleus formed somewhere on the borders of the forest, — not 
in its fur depths. 

At Curitiba a large and thriving German population has 
sprung up out of very small beginnings — and why ? Simply 
because the country and climate are suitable to the people, 
and there is a market for their labour. At Assungui these 
conditions are conspicuous by their absence; but at Tibagy 
tiiey exist to an equal degree with Curitiba, and, for an agri^ 
cull Ural colony, no part of the wliole province could be better 
fitted. 

New blood would in this way be introduced where it is most 
Wanted, and where it would have the greatest effect. The 
laws of natural selection might safely be trusted to do the rest. 
And thus this rich and fertile valley, Avith an area of nearly 
20,000 square miles, would have some chance of attaining, at 
no distant day, to a position worthy of its great resources. 

At present, it must be remembered, it is, like many another 
Hell but not easily accessible country, scarcely known even in 
its own province, and to the outside world it is altogether a 
Terra incognita/" 


IX. — A Prince of Ka^ihfiar on the Geor/rajAiy of Eastern 
Turhistan. By K. B. Shaw. 

[Uca<l, June 26th, 1876.] 

The interest attaching to the mountain -region surrounding 
Kasligharia, of which portions have been recently brought to 
notice by the explorations of the several parties detached by 
Sir T. D. ForsytLi’s Mission, makes it worth wliile to review 
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we know of tlie reaiaiocler, so as to ascertain how much 
has still to be done before our knowledge is complete. 

I have been chiefly led to do this by reading the graphic 
account of these regions giv<m by Mirza Haidar,^ a Prince ot 
the Royal family of Kasfighar, and a contemporary and con- 
nection "of the Emperor Barber, the first of the Great Moghuls 
of India. Moreoyer, though I haye not had an opportunity of 
making any personal explorations in the hill-conntry yest and 
north of Kashgharia, beyond the determination of the position 
of several peaks and ridges yisible from the plain-country, still 
I have been able to cross-examine several intelligent natives 
who have been there, and I have formed to myself a pretty 
definite notion of some of the natural features ; subject, of course, 
to subsequent correction. 

Mirza Haidar thus describes the general characteristics of the 
region ; — • 

“ The mountains of Moghulistan [tlie Muzart and Thian- 
Shan Range], from which all the other mountains branch off, 
passing round the north of Kaslighar, come round to its west, 
and go off by the south of that city, . . . The province of 
Farghdna [Andijan or Khokand] is in the we^t of Ivashghar, and 
these same mountains lie between ; and that which is between 
Kashghar and Farghana is called Alai.f 

BarJalchshdn is on the west of YdrJeand, and tlicro also these 
mountains intervene. That which lies between Yarkand and 
Badaklishan is called Pchuir. The widtii of IVunir is, in some 
places, seven or eight days’ journey. A\dien one lias parsed 
this, there arc some of the mountains of Yarkand which adjoin 
Balor, such as Basham and Tdfuhnnhdsh ; and wlien one has 
passed thO'C, tlie rest is land belonging to Tibet.” 

Here we must remember that the writer is in imagination 
travelling with tlie mountains, following their curve as above 
described, which leads him first into the Alai plateau, then into 
the Pamir, thence into a region ^\here Balor is conteiminous 
with the <li.^triets of Ra'^kam and Taglidumbash, and finally 
into the Tibetan provinces. This is quite a correct account. 
Regarding Raskam and Taglidumbash, it is sufficient to say that 
these names are current at the present day. The districts i 


111 the ‘ Tarikh-i-Kashi<Ii,’ a hook written hy ]um ahont the year lolft a.i>. 
towar(l> tin* end of life, in Ka''liniir, of hieli In' was then ruler. It was 
at 0111' time hoped that a translation of this work, ]»y the pt'n of Sir H. 
nawlinson, w<iuld a]jpear. 

t One of the routes (which will be given i)rcsently) leads across a comer of 
the Aliii. 

X Marco Polo seems to have coii>id('red tliem part of Balor, to judere hv the 
direction in wdiich he says Balor lies troia Piaair. At the present \layhdao 
Raskam is a dependency of Kanjut (u part of the ancient Balor), ^ 
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Nvliicli are so called lie on tlie Central Asian versa ut of the 
Miiztah (sometimes, thouixh improperly to my mind, called 
Karakoram) Iiange, in the corn(-r between it and Pamir. Tiigh- 
diimbash is grazed over by the Sarikol Kirghiz, subjects of the 
Amir of Kashghar. Kaskam is ludd by the Kuiijutis of Hunza- 
Ahigar. One of the bmndaries ot Balur is thus very distinctly 
marked out. As it adjoined liaskam and Taghdumbash, it 
must have included Hunza-Xagar. 

Mirza Haidar continues: — 

‘‘ Badakhshan is in the direction of summer sunset [viz. 
about 30' K. of w. for that latitude ; but the real direction 
is nearer west, in accordance with his first statement] from 
larkand, as has been mentioned. 

‘‘ Kashmir is in the direction of winter sunset [south of 
W'est ; but in reality it is very little to the west of south] from 
Yarkand, and the same mountains li<,‘ between. That which 
lies b^‘tween Yarkand and Kashmir is a province of Tibet, 
called Balti. And here in the same way that Painir is wider 
than Alai, so in Balti the width of the mountains is, perhaps, 
twenty days’ journey. As the [chief] acclivity in the ascent 
from YYirkand is the acclivity of 5anjii [so], the [chief] declivity 
in descending towards Kashmir is that of Islcdrclo* From this 
acclivity to that is about twenty days’ journey. 

“SSimilarly in the winter sunset | south of west] of Khotan 
certain of the cities of India are sitiiateLl, as Labor and Siiltun-' 
•pnr and Bajirura ,*t and the same mountains before-mentioned 
lie between. That which lies between Khotan and the cities 
of India almve-named. forms provinces of Tibet, viz. Arduh 
[Rudok], and Giujah [tTUge], and AspatlX [^Spiti], And this 
must be borin.‘ in mind, tiiat these mountains end in Khatai 
[China]." 

Here we have a geographical drsciiption which shows that 
Mirza Ilaular was able to rise above details and conreive a 
general idea — a rare faculty among (Jiieutals. The account of 
the mountain region sweeping round the north, west, ami south 
of Kashgharia. and thus enclosing that country on three sides, 
is the sini[)lost and truest that can be given. Our author evi- 
dently considers all that lies between Yarkand and Khotan on 


* Tin* capital of Baltiat lU. 

t Suliuiipur id tUc cliicf town of KiUlu, tlu* valley of tlu* Upper Biu- FdvcT. 
I incline to tliink that Baj\Yura must he an ohl town of tiiat name, not far from 
tlie S.itlej near Bhillor, from its being nieutinne<l afterwards in conueetion with 
that river. There is uBo a Bi(juoru on tlio Bias, near Sultanpur. 

+ Heie wo have tint pi_euliarity of certain Oriental nations which prevents 
their being able to pioiiounce an s immediately preceding another consonant at 
the beginning of a word. Thus, we have Ismit for the familiar Smith, Iskardo 
for Skardo, &c. 
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the one side, and India on the other, as one great mountain- 
mass; in the same way as that which divides Yarkand from 
Badakkshan, or Hashghar from Khokand, — only, the mass 
widens as it runs round by south and east. He is not troubled 
by any theories about the mountains of Sanju (the Kuen-Lua) 
not forming a part of the same mass. This mass is composed 
of many subordinate ridges, but they combine to form one 
grand system. No one of these subordinate ridges or ranges 
(such as the so-called Kuen-Lun) deserves to be distinguished 
from the general system, in any sense in which each of the 
others could not equally be distinguished from the rest. Looked 
at individually, they are ranges distinct from one another ; but 
viewed eri masse, they all (including the Ivuen-Lun) form but 
one system or chain. 

In another place (referring to ‘‘these mountains ” which he 
has been tracing round Kashgharia), he says. “In winter the 
Champas descend the above-mentioned mountains to the west 
and south, which is India'' And again he says, “All water 
which flows from the mountains of Tibet [viz. the Tib( tan cross- 
segment of the great curved chain] towards the we>t and south 

forms rivers of India and all waters whicli flew from 

the \sa7ne'\ mountains of Tibet towards the east and north form 
the rivers ot Tarkand, Ac. Thus, in his estimation, moun- 
tain-system, and not tivo, lies between the Indian and the 
Central Asian basin. 


^ The idea of gauging the widtli of the chain bv giviiiir us 
lines across it in different parts, together wuth a statmneiit of 
the countries which they lead to, is verv satistactorv. These 
lines, radiating from the cities of Eastern Turkistan, are probably 
routes travelled by himself or by his informants. 

^Tth regard to the flrst of these, viz. that from Kushghar 
to Farghcina, he merely says that it crosses the\\hu; and that 
the Alai is narrow^er than the Pamir, which is seven or eio-ht 
days’ journey in width. I have obtained some information 
regarding one of the routes between Kashghar and Kokand 
which does, in fact, cross the Alai, and which, I think, has nut 
yet been described. I have drawn up the aceompanvin^'- sketeli 
map, from the description and under the eves of a verv iiitelli^rent 
native merchant who has traversed it, and who, knowing'the 
kindred region of Tibet well al>o, wns able to point out to 
me examples in the latter country of the natural features of 
the Alai whicli he was trying to describe. The position of tho 
northern Passes I have taken from Colonel W'alker’s last map. 

The lamented I'edschenko has made us acquainted with a 
more westerly part of the Alai, a table-land 'at the head of 
the tsurkh-ab, or northern arm of the Oxus. At the point at 
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which M. Fedschenko visited this plateau, it was about 7 
miles wide and 8000 feet high. Towards the east there are 
no inouiitains visible, and the plateau seems to widen out 
towards the north-east. On the south the Alai is skirted by a 
snowy range. . . . Across these mountains, which ^1. Feds- 
chenko calls the Trans-Alai, there is a pass into 8arikol, and 
lurther east there is another pass, called Tali Mnrun, which 
leads to Kashghar.” * He him sell crossed the range w hiL*h bounds 
the Alai on the north by a pass of lo,000 feet. 

Aow, it is across this same range lurther east that the Shart 
Pass leads (the Tertl:, or mam route between Khokand and 
Kashghar, being still further east). On crossing the Shart 
Pass from the north one entei-s the Hat Alai plateau, which is 
here described as a day's march across (say, 12 or 15 miles). 
At lirst small rivulets are met with, running west to form the 
River ISurkli-ab, or Kizil-su, seen by Fedschenko. Crossing 
the plain transversely (south-east?) towards the southern 
snowy range, one gets to the edge of a sudden depression running 
along at the foot of the southern mountains, like a ditch 
under a rampart, with the Alai plain for a “ glacis.’’ In this 
<lepressioii is a small stream running ead and coming from the 
ivest, where the depression itself seems to originate only a few 
miles off, being, in fact, a kind of fissure between the plain 
and the mountains. This stream Hows towards Kashghar. I 
am assured by my informant tliat the wdiole thing is almost 
exactly paralleled by the deep cut of the 8um-kyil stream at the 
edge of the Kiang-chu plain in HTbet (Hupshu), wdth which I 
am acquainted. Here the plain is merely the surface of a vast 
and deep bed of alluvium, b(*tweeu which aiul the mountains a 
stream has cut a channel several hundred feet deep, and corre- 
spondingly wide, through the same alluvium.t 

If this comparison is exact, as seems })robable from the in- 
telligence of my informant and from independent corroboration,, 
we have here a singular repetition of the indistinct water-part- 
ings ot Tibet. For the surface of this same Alai plain sheds its 
waters w estw^ard ; and here, without crossing any ridge, merely by 
walking across a dead flat, we get to the edge of a ciuinnel which 
feeds the Kasbgliav River (eastw^ard). For the road follow's this 
stream for some distance, until the rapid deep(.aiing of its bed 
and the preci[)itous nature of its banks, compel tlie traveller to 
ascend the hill-side, cross a small pass called the Igizah (Twins), 
and return again low’er doivn to the Alai stream, where its sides 

* See ‘ ('ceaii Highwa}>/ for August, 1873. 

t [Tln.fcO lotty valleys, tilled to a Hat lloor with diluvhtm, and affording fine 
pastuiv, api)ear to he the leutures to which the nauie oiraiulv is given gcnerically. 
— H. Yule.] 
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are less steep. Xear a place called Ol'-saldi (a former Chinese 
station), the stream is joined by a smaller one from the Terek 
Pass, and by a larger one Irom the north from tlie district ot 
Ketman Tippa. The united stream Hows towards Kashghar, 
receiving smaller tributaries troiii both sides ; but my informant 
shortly again diverged from the regular road vui the Terek 
Pass, which struck into his at Ok-saldi. He reached the open 
country about one march from that place, after crossing a low pass 
and entering the mouth of a valley containing a stream from the 
south-\Yest, where it debouches on the ]t>laiii^, and which, after 
reaching the village of Opal, flous away to the south~eastward. 

With^ reference to the name “ Tau-Murun ” (mentioned by 
Fedschenko), this would mean in the Kirghiz dialect “mountain- 
nose ” or “promontory'' (Kashghar Turki, “ Tagh-buruni and 
would be very applicable to the projecting point which is crossed 
bv the Igizak Pass (so called probably from some other local 
feature). This merely surmounts a steep obstacle, returning to 
the banks of the same river, unlike most passes, which gene- 
rally lead over a ridge into a different drainage system. But 
the name Tau-murun " has not actually been mentioned to me 
in this connection. 

Another road across the Western Mountains is given by 
Mirza Haidar in a separate passage, in which he describes the 
rivers of Kashgharia. It lies up th*" valley of the Shalindz, 
and leads from Kashghar to Badakhslian. This introduces 
us to the question of the drainage of the mysterious region 
north of that which was the scene of Colonel Gordon and liis 
party’s late spirited and valuable exploration, and south of the 
Alai; and also to that of the oriuiii of the streams which one 
crosses between Ka>Iighar and Tarkand. I give the passage 
from Mirza Haidar which refers to tliis subji-et : — 

“ When I say that length of tlie cultivated country of 
Ka-hghar and Khotan extends along the skirts of the We.sterii 
j\[ouiitains, so that from the borders of Ka'^hghar (the iiame of 
the place is Artuj’^) to the extremity of Khotan (wliieh is 
Kiriat and ChirhaJ may be one inoiitlfs journey; still, in the 
width of the inhabited portion, if one travelled quickly irom 
the Western 3[oimtaius in an, easterly direction, one would pass 
out of the cultivated country in one or two days. 

By the side of every river that issues from the mountains 
corn is sown and the land inhabited. Thus the first river is 
Tiuaan.t It comes out from the mountains which lie between 


* Arii(>-h^ on the road from Kasligliar to Ytrnoy. 
t Visited by ^Ir. Jolnison in 180.3. 

% The present city {Kohna Shahr, of Kashfrhar is situated between two 
rivers which join together about two miles s.t:. of the city. The larger of the 
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Kash^lmr and Fargliana (Andijan). And tliis river passes 
through the inid^t of the old fortress which IMjrza Abu-Bakr 
destroyed. . . . Many districts are fertilised by this ^^atel^ 
‘‘The second river^ is called Kara-Tazghun. In the idiom 
of the men of Kashghar, Tazghiin means ‘ river. ’t It passes 
the above-mentioned fortress o farsangs (15 miles) to the 
south ; and most of the districts of Kashghar are cultivated by 
means of this water, 

“Three farsangs from this river is another, the Kusiin 
Tazghun. The villages of Yangi-Hissdr are on this river, and 
the lands of these are irrigated from this water. From Kash- 
ghar to Yangi-Hissar the road is G farsangs.j 


two, which washes the eastern site of the city is called Tuuian, or Ara-Tuman, 
i. e. Middle Tiiman. The other, flowinp: a short distance to the south (and 
crossed by a bridge in going from the fort tu the city), is called KhiL The 
unite<l stream is now often called after the latter ; but the name of the former 
seems to have prevailed in Mirza Haidar’s days 

• Muza Haidar hero leaves out several niiuor streams wliich cross the road. 
About half a mile from the mew) Fort to the south lor say nearly 6 miles from 
tiie city) is a small iniubly stream occupying part of a bod, which is about three 
or four times its width. This stream, or its blanches, are variously called by the 

natives according to the names given to me ; Tdbaclnik H V (this name I 

seem to have applied to the wrong river before). Karharchi (from a village on its 
hanks), and Yaman-yak (nirauing bad bank>”). Thieeor four miles Irom this 
one cro'.ses the Fnizahad UatiUHj (Canal) by a bridge, and about a mile further the 
Khil Ih a red length”), and the (•• hbick-water ”) within 50 yards of 

(above their junction. Tlu y both s(“em artitieial. Tlu' latter is the smaller of 
the two. I am told that the-^e four above -named, all ilerive from the same trunk 
as thr KuNhgliar liiver. 

About 8 miles beyond thi> one de^cend'^ slightly into a broad depresdon, at the 
odj,o of which is a consideralile eanal, called the Khoiearik (“ Kmg’o canal”). 
Tlic depression is occupied Ity three or four biauches of a river (larger than any 
of the precedmg), cross jd by several biiilgcs. It is variously called Tlnijhnn 

(which really means a flood”) and ^ have also heard the 

name Tariui-Mofflinl (“ IMoghifl cultivation”) applied to it said to be the name of 
a di^tiict on its banks some oO luile- IxAiw. Hut this is ]>erhaps a corruption of 
the words Tariiit (meaning ''divaricating”), and (bd (Mongol for ‘'Hiver”); a 
name very applieMhle to_^the joint stream winch lo.>es itwdf in Lob : and which is 
the Titrha ot iii.l])s. t Heally “ ilood.’’ 

+ This must be understood to mean to the to\Mi ot Yangi-Hissar, not to the 
nbove-inentioiied Milages of that district which are watered by tlie Kusun Liver. 
After crossing tlielli\er Ta:ij]iiin or (uieiit'oiRMl ahwt' in the note), one 

enters the district of Ytpchanri : this contniues to the Liver Jvas'oi (known for 
its quK'k&ands), say .■> miles. Atter cros-iug tliis liy a bridge one reacln s shortly 
a small canal, called after the villages of JF<U~K* at (" live villages”), wliich it 
irrigate'^. Thence traversing the district of i>UQh}ul: and a reedy tract through 
which flows a small stream, called Saiila, ou** leaches the town of Yaiigi-Hissar 
(also cilled Lda-ar), whicdi is fed with water by a sinill cliannel, called the 
Sailik. All these, viz. tlu^ Kusuii, BJsli-Kent Ustaiig, and the 8ailik are said 
to arise from one liead. The Suitla, I hear, is produced from c.-rtaiii springs 
rising in the plains. Two or three mdes south of Yaugi-Hissar one crosses a 
good-sized stream, called the S<ivjk<tn Sal also said to originate in the plains. 
All the streams I have mentioned crossed the road from west to east. 
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Afrer Yangi-Hissar there is an insignificant hamlet called 
Kara-Khanah It may be about 6 farsangs. In front of it 
flows the Kiver Shahiaz, and several villages are fertilised by 
this water. Shahnaz is also a valley situated in the esterii 
Mountains, and the road from Kashghar to Badakhshau is 
through that vallev. 

« From Kara-Klianak to Kilhui-Rabdt there are villages ^yhich 
are stages for goers to and fro. It may be 5 farsangs. I hen 
there is another rest-house, which they call KosEG'U/nhciz 
[‘Dome of Assembly’]. It is a fine halting-place, and irri- 
o-ated by the Kiver Shahnaz. It possesses cultivated fields and 
gardens, which are all assigned to the service of this rest-house. 
Goers and comers have the use of this rest-house. 

“ The next stage is a village called KizH, It has salt-water. 
At this stage they do not halt unnecessarily. This is the half- 
way stage between Yangi-Hissar and Yarkand. 

“From Kizil to Koh-Babdt is about 10 farsangs. From 
Kok- Rabat to the edge of the district of Yarkand, which is 
named MahatcJii, may be estimated as a distance of 7 Farsangs. 
Between Rabatchi and Kara-Khanak, besides these staires which 
have been mentioned, there is little other habitation.” * 


* To continue the description nf the road as it exi>tri now : ufter cio^'^ing the 
Sa'iglian-Sui (south ot‘ one traver&cs some low ridges of sand-hiHit 

(running nearly east and west), and enters a large, reedy plain, extending up to 
the skirts of the mountains to the south-west. Just at the edge of tliis plain^ 
between it and the sami-hills, there is a lest-house, with a spring of water and a 
few trees. It is called Suyet Biilalc Poplar Spring”); hut no one knows the 
name Kiira-Khanak here. From thi>, croftsing the reedy plain for some miles, 
one reaches the cultivation of Kiljiin (Kilbiu Kabat, see above) extending along 
the neighbourhood of a water-course fr(;m the mountains on the south-west. A 
couple of miles further is the ^illage and cultivation of Tupliih, extending in the 
game way. Again tlie road passes, through a wniste, w hich slopes down gently 
from the western mountains, reaching pn scntly the* villages of Kosh-d nmfxtz^ 
Tiua-ijeri wall-i>lace ”), KfnhiJ; (’" well ”), Clifnnaluiirj and Kizil (“ red ”). The 
cultivation of the two firmer is conterminous, but spaces of desert separate the 
otheis, that between Topluk and Koj.li-(.aimbaz being tlie widest. Of all these 
villages it must be understood that they are long strips of cultivation, extending 
several mdes soiith-westw^ard, up the banks of the small W'ater-coiirses wdiieh feed 
them, and that the road passing from north-wxst to soutli-ea-t (roughly) crosses 
their narrowest direction, which varies from a quarter to half a mile, or a little 
more. From Kizil to KoJc-Buhiit is a long desert tract, knowni as AhrnaiKSat/lj 
with a single well and re&t-house, called Ah-Lnn<j<ir, about lialf-w^uy. On leaving 
Kok-Kabat one turns more to the east, and enters a broad tract of country con- 
sisting of sand-hills separated by reedy and niarsliv flats, and by a few ciiltivatecl 
spots. A stream connecting a string of pools and marshes, and "called Sitqliuchah^ 
runs through this tract from south-west^to north-east (about . The sand-hills 
nearest to Kok-Rahat are oallfMl Kizil-Kinn ^"red sand”', and tho'e neaicst to 
Yarkaml are called KuraAcmn black sand ” > The present road does not pass 

through Kahatchi (which I havr, however, vi.>ited in a shooting excursion). It 
lies a little distance to the snith-wx*st of tlie spot where the tiaveller descends 
into the plains of Yarkand, which extend before him like a garden thickly 
studded with trees. It quite correct to say, with our author, that this place in 
one direction, uml Kuru-Khanak (or say tlie modern Suget Bulak) in the other. 
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With tliese two descriptions before ns, viz. Mirza Haidar’s, 
written three centuries ago, and that of the present features of 
the road given in the notes, we see the water distribution which 
we have to account for. There is one stran^re thinfr about it : 
that streams crossing the road several miles apart are often 
■said by the natives to be one and the same ; and on further 
inquiry one learns that they are derived from a single trunk- 
stream. Thus the Telbachuk, the Faizabad, the Kizil Boi, and 
the Kaitisu, I was told, have one origin, which is said by some 
to be identical with that of the Kashghar rivers ; and Captain 
Biddulph, in the interesting account of his visit to Maralbashi 
(see Eoyal Geographical Society’s ^ Proceedings,’ vol. xviii.), 
mentions three considerable streams flowing from the south,” 
whose names were given to him as “ the Uerbuchek ” (ray 
Telbachuk), ‘^the Chokanah” and “the Faizabad.” He was 
told “ that they are all united into one stream called the 
Yamanyar, at no great distance above where I crossed them.” 
Thus it would seem that all the streams crossing the Kashghar 
and Yarkand road over a space of, at the least, some 6 miles, be- 
ginning from the Fort, are derived from one parent trunk, whose 
proper name we may conclude to be the Yamanyar, as stated 
to Captain Biddulph, notwithstanding that my own informants 
applied the name more particularly to the northern branch. 

Similarly the Klmn-arik and the several branches of the 
Tazghun or Yupurghi are said to be derived from the same 
origin as the Kiisun, the Besh-kent, and the Sailik. From the 
former to the latter the distance is about 20 miles. I am 
informed that they all issue from tlie mountains at the same 
place, and that the water can there be diverted at pleasure 
from the main river-head into either one or more of the latter, 
so that one might be made to run dry while the others were 
full. There is a noted shrine, called after a certain Khoja 
Paklan, near this spot ; and it is said that at the proper season 
the villagers from below assemble there, and, after prayers, dis- 
tribute the water into the different channels by means of dams, 
<tc., under the direction of the priests or sheikhs of the shrine, 
who act as arbiters. 

The next river, the Saighan, is said to rise from springs in 


are the limits of the desert region crossed between Kashghar and Yaikand. His 
distances are, however, his weak point, as with most Oriental travellers. He pro* 
hahly put them down wlien he wrote the hook in Kashmir (of whicli he was 
the ruler) towards the end of his life. With the exception of the first two stages 
<from Kashghar to Vangi-Hissar 6 farsangs) all the distances given in this passage 
are exaggerated. The tedium of a ride through the desert, and the longing to 
"et it over, would make it seem longer than an equal distance through pleasant 
country, to one who used no means of measurement beyond his personal im- 
pressions. 
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the plain, though its volume would seem to point to a more 
distant source in the mountains. 

Beyond this, to read ]Mirza Haidar s description, one would 
think that the road led along the banks of the Shahnaz Payer, 
for the stages as tar as Kosh-Gumbaz are said by him to be 
irrigated by that river. On the contrary, the road runs through 
a desert, oidy crossing at intervals strips of cultivation which 
fringe the few water-courses flowing from the hills on the south- 
w^est. But the villagers at the present day have the same story 
about these being all water of the Shahnaz, which, they say, is 
the river which flows in the great valley or oi)eiiing of the 
mountains visible to the south-vest. Here also the same dis- 
tribution of water takes place which I have above reported for 
the Tazghnn and Kusim series of streams. The Sln'ihnaz water 
is thus spread over the space from Kilpin to Chnmalung, say 
13 miles in width. 

Thus the natural rivers of the country seem to have disap- 
peared or become merged in the number of artificial water- 
courses or canals into which they have been distributed by the 
industry of the children of the soil. And instead of finding 
the streams diminishing in number and increasing in volume 
as we follow them downwards, it is the reverse that takes place. 
There is complexity below and unity above. They resemble 
arteries rather than veins, though, of course, in the mountains 
the case is the reverse. 

As we leave Kizil and travel towards Kok-Eahat, the secret 
of this curious state of things begins to reveal itself. The 
skirts of the mountains are here nearer the road than before, 
and the desert sloping down from the low outer hills on our 
right-hand begins to exhibit, on a scale not too large for com- 
prehension, a surface-formation which is common in Tibet, where 
it can be recognised and studied with greater ease than here. 
This formation has been most graphically described by Mr. 
F. Drew, f.g.s., in a paper read before the Geological Society 
in August, 1873. He has given the name of alluvial fans ” to 
these deposits of loose material (a sort of convex deltas) brou^-ht 
down through narrow ravines and lairl out on the flat land 
outside their mouths At the mouth of each of these (ravines) 
are Gilluvial fans’ which project out into the flat of the river- 
alluvium. . . . The radii of the fan are about a mile long ; the 
slope of the ground along these radii (which are each in the 
direction of the greatest slope) is 5 or 6 degrees. The fan is 
properly a flat cone, having its apex at the mouth of the ravine. 
In this instance the length of the axis, that is to say, the ver- 
tical height of the apex above the alluvial plain, will be about 
500 feet, the length of the base of the generating triangle being 
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about a mile. It will be observed ” [from an accompanying 
illustration] “ how very straight is the line of the protile. This 
is highly characteristic of these fans; and the character is 
equally marked whatever portion of it wo get into view — 
whatever radius comes into profile. The hard straight line 
among the irregular outlines of the mountains adds a strange 
and unlooked-for feature to the landscape. . . . The rurZh// lines 
(seen in Fig. 3) are as faithful representations as I could make 
of the water-courses with which the surface of the fan is scored. 
Whether we start from the furthest projecting point of the cir- 
cumference or edge along the mountains (against which the fan 
abuts, ending oft' sharply) to go to the apex at the ravdne’s 
mouth, we are always on an erpial slope, in this case of 5 or 
6 degrees, as before said. In walking across one of the large 
fans along the path, which is usually made in a curve between 
the arc and the chord, one is apt to be continuallv expecting in 
a few' steps to arrive at the summit of the slope ; l)ut again and 
again one is disappointed, new' portions of the cone intervening 
in succession till the central radius is reached. 

“ The mode of formation of this fan it is not difticult to trace. 
. . . When the alluvial matter wliich had been accumulating 
in the ravine reached past its mouth, there w'as a tendency of 
the stream to flow' over the material it w'as bringing dowm — now* 
in one direction, now in another — in every direction, indeed, 
from the moiith of the gorge as a centre : and along each line, 
as it flow'cd, it accumulated material at an equal angle. Thus 
cone after cone was formed, each coating the last, and the sloping- 
fan both rose and spread.” 

I must refer the reader to the rest of this interesting paper 
for a fuller account of these formations. 

With regard to the desert slope in the road from Ivizil to 
Kok-Rabat, I can best characterise it by saying that it consists 
of a series of fans such as that described by Mr. Drew', only 
they are on a much larger scale, and (as generally follow s) wdth 
a gentler inclination. The road rises and sinks in undulations 
of great width (say 5 or 0 miles from trough to trough). These 
are the tails of the alluvial fans. The changing horizon-line is 
always remarkably straight, with a distinct slope downwards 
from right to left (as one travels south-eastwards). When the 
traveller approaches the summit of each undulation, another 
but fainter horizon-line is seen, peeping over that which is 
immediately before him. This is the central slope of the next fan, 
several miles off. On looking tow ards the mountains the profile 
of the desert is seen defined against the distant hill-side, either 
as a single slope dipping in the same direction as his ow’n road, or 
else as a double slope, synclinal if he be in the trough, or anti- 
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clinal if on the summit of an undulation. The trough, as I have 
oalled it, while apparently narrow ing as it approaches the hills, 
widens out often into a small triangular plain helow the road, as 
the circumference-ciirYes of the adjacent Ians sw eep aw ay ironi it. 

These features are on such a ‘large scale (the slope being 
perhaps 6 or 8 miles in radius) that the eye has a ditficulty in 
taking them in as a whole. But what proves the undulations 
to be not mere surfaces of sloping parallel cylinders, but low 
cones— each like a lady’s fan spread open, whose axis is propped 
up (on a reel of cotton, say), so that its surface droops down in 
every direction from that centre — the proof of this is the dis- 
tinctly radial direction of the water-courses (dry for the most 
part when I have seen them) which score the ground. As one 
ascends the slope of each undulation these dry water-courses 
cross the road, neither at right angles nor parallel to the slope 
of the horizon, but partly meeting one, as it were, at an obtuse 
angle. On the other hand, as one descends on the further side, 
they join the road at an acute angle, inclining townrds the direc- 
tion that one is oneself taking. They all seem to point back 
towards one source, the apex of the fan or the mouth of its 
parent ravine.* 

Now it is probably this fan-formation and the radial direction 
of the water-courses caused by it w^hich enables the w ater issuing 
from one ravine-mouth to embrace in its branches wide tracts 
of country. For example, after leaving a certain ruined Chinese 
post-house, situated in one of the triangular Hats between the 
fan-edges (near the above-mentioned well and rest-house of 
Ak-langar), one rises up the slope of a fan w hich is seen to come 
from a remarkable ravine-cutting in a low’ range of outer hills 
to the south-westward. Alter traversing this fan-undulation for 
about 7 miles, one reaches the bottom of another trough, marked 
by a dry water-course which is distinctly seen to come from the 
same unmistakable cutting, away to the west. So that when 
the water flows in spring (if it ever does here) the depres- 
sion in which stands the Chinese Post-house and that near 
Kok-Eabat (some 7 miles apart) must be supplied with water 
radiating from one and the same spot. 

If we judge by analogy we shall conclude that in the other 
instances where we see the same result, viz. widely-separated 
water-courses ascribed to one source or origin, the cause is the 
same, although we have not yet had the opportunity of verifying 

* At the foot of these fan-slopes is a tract of country covered with fine bedded 
clay, apparently of lacustrine origin. This is very much cut up into irregular 
Jiummocks exhibiting the bedded structure ; and is partly covered with grassy 
vegetation, and even small trees and bushes. The road from Topluk to Kdali- 
Gumbaz passes along the edge of this broken country, while from Kizil to Kok- 
Babat it crosses the tails of the barren alluvial fans. 
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it by ocular inspection, as in the district between Kizil and Kok- 
Eabat/ Thus, to be<2:in again from the south, the Shahnaz 
Valley may be supposed to have produced a gigantic though 
gently-sloping alluvial fain which radiates its waters through 
the various villages from Kilpin to Chamabmg, Again, the 
vaters of the Yangi-Hissar district from the Sailik to the Kusun 
Kiver, and possibly the Tazghim as well, would be radiated by 
another gigantic fan ; for some accoimts connect the much 
greater volume of water of the Tazghim and Khan-arik with 
the same systtmi as the Kusun. The case of the Yanian-yar 
and Tuman river-systems is more doubtful, for the inoim tains 
are here much more distant, and the intervening c<juntry is 
very Hat. Hence we seem here to have a kind of inland delta, 
that is, a tract so level as to enable the trunk-river to separate 
into diverging branches, artiticial or natural. 

VVe may perhaps take Hirza Haidar to be detailing only the 
natural river- systems, each under the name of its principal 
branch, and neglecting the artiticial and perhaps more modern 
subdivisions of the water. Even then, in an author usually so 
careful and ac(*urate, it would be ditlicult to accoimt for the 
omission of any representative of tlie Yaman-yar or Telbachuk 
system from his list, unless it be that they are derived from 
tire parent trunk of the Tuman. The considerable stream, 
called Salgluuo (south of Yangi-Hissar), is also passed over in 
silence, whether because he considers it to belong to some other 
system, or because it does not rise in the luoim tains. It may 
be that he includes it in the JShahnaz system, whose waters may 
perhaps at one time have tilled it (as they are said even now to 
reach it) before they were diverted to such an extent as they 
are now, for the irrigation of the villages between Kilpin and 
Chamalung, which appear to be more numerous than they were 
in Mirza llaidar’s days. 

South of the Shahnaz there is no other important stream till 
we get to the Y^arkand Kiver. For the village of Kizil seems 
to monopolise a little rivulet from the lower hills, said to be 
distinct from the Shahnaz, being no longer dependent on salt or 
brackish wells as in former days. Kok-Rabat obtains water by 
a long cut from the Yarkand River, at the place where it issues 
from the hills in a district called Karchung. This, and its town 
or large village of the same name, would seem to have supplied 
the name, if not the locality, of the mysterious Karchv of geo- 


* Tins has proved to be true in the case of the far more important fan-delta of 
the Yarkand Kiver, which, from the mountains below embraces 

in its radiating brandies the whole cultivation of the Yarkand district, 40 miles 
in width. See my ‘‘Keport of an Excursion to the Karchung Valley,’" in the 
‘ Gazette of India ’ of October 1875. (K. B. S., March 1S77.J 
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graphers.* It is near Kusarab of recent maps (see also Davies’ 

^ Trade Report,’ p. cccxx.). 

Having thus traced up most of the water which flows through 
the country between Kashghar and Itarkand into four or five 
main trunks, radiating in deltas or fans, we have to discover 
whence these come. There seems little doubt that the Kdsh- 
ghar River derives its chief supply from the combined Terek 
and Alai streams mentioned above. It is doubtful whether the 
Taman-yar system has an independent trunk-stream distinct 
from that of the Tuman or Kashgliar Eiver. The Chinese 
author quoted by Colonel Yule t assigns to a river of that name 
a very important part. After various adventures in the moun- 
tains, it is said to enter tlie lva>hghar frontier and form not 
only the Eiver Tailibuchuk (Telbachuk), but several others, 
that is, it is made to be the parent of what I cannot help con- 
sidering as at least two distinct and unrelated river-systems, or 
at any rate of parts of them. 

The origin of the most southerly of the river-systems detailed 
above, that of the Slililindz, seems pretty safely assigned to the 
great valley or opening in the mountains almost due south of 
Yangi-Hissar. By this gorge the Pamir may be gained, and 
thence Wakhan and Badakhshan. 

There remain then the intermediate system or systems, the 
Kusiin and the Tazghm, whose origin we require to ascertain. 

Now I have convinced myself since arriving in Kashgharia 
(as far as one can do so without visiting the spot), that there 
is a distinct opening in the mountains between the two cul- 
minating snow-peaks to the west and south-west of Yangi- 
Hissar, which probably approach 20,000 feet in height. The 
more northerly of these two peaks may be called "the Tush- 
lalik (Kirghiz dialect, Tdshmulak), from the township of that 
name near its base. The second is known as the TagJiarma 
(Kirgh., TagJialma), on the one side, and as the Ui-tdgh (house- 
mountain), from its shape, on the other. It is not often that 
one gets the opportunity in this hazy climate of distinguishing 
more than the mere outline against the sky of a line of moun- 
tains some 60 miles off. It requires a very clear day to show 
the details against the face of the mountains. Two or three 
such opportunities I have lately enjoyed from Kashghar, how- 


* [I etill believe, from the lii&tory of this name, that it was a mere misrender- 
ing ot the Hatchut of tlie Chinese surveyors, which really was intended for 
Kanjut — H. Y.] 

t III liis Preliminary E^say to Wood’s ‘Oxus.’ This river is said by the Chinese 
author to issue from Mount Guibuchak (.■'Kipchak, see also the Mirza’s Route 
‘Jo^^^al.Royal Geographical Society^ xol xli. p. 192), and to flow past a pass 
called Ka&h-tashi-lmg (“Jade-stone’ Turk., and mountain ” ? Chiu ) But I 
haye not heard of jade being found in this direction. 
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ever, and the impression which I, as well as others of pur party, 
have received, is that, wliat in outline appears a mere depression 
or ‘^col” in the ride:e between the two above-mentioned peaks, 
is in reality an opening through it. In this opening, which leads 
apparently far in between the mountains, we have a probable 
oriirin for one at least of the river-systems whose sources we are 
looking for. 

A Kirghiz acquainted with these mountains informed me the 
other day that the Kara-hiil (the smaller of the two lakes of 
that name, of course) lay directly behind them, on a large ele- 
vated plain. Ko water, he says, actually leaves tlie lake, but if 
any were to do so (owing to the raising of the surface), it would 
flow out })ast the Uitagh (Tagljalma) into the Tashbalik River. 
This ap])roximate position, and the eastern outflow of the 
smaller Kaiii-kiil agrees with the account given to Colonel 
Gordon’s party. My Kirghiz informant was not able to say which 
of the rivers of the plain was foriu'^d by the Tashbalik stream. 

Tlie mountain belt visible on the ^vest of Ka^hgharia thus 
seems to be broken through by several streams flowing with a 
general west to east direction from the higli plateau behind it. 
We have lirst the Oksaldi opening (from the Alai’) ; perhaps 
another at Bori-Tokai; then the Taslibalik opening; then that 
of the yiiahnaz, south of Yangi-Hissar. These seem to be 
divided from one another by a series of gigantic ridges, whose 
eastern extremities and spurs, coalescing together to the view 
from the eflect of perspective, give an appearance of continuity 
to the mass. This is a very common experience in mountain 
exploration, and several times it has happened to me to walk 
through what, to all appearance, was a serried mountain-range 
barring my path ; and to find it really consist of several ridges 
running at right angles to the apparent axis of the mass, whose 
seeming continuity was a mere optical illusion. I think we 
should consider the mountains on tlie east of the Pamir plateau, 
not as a range lying roughly north and south, and cut through 
by the rivers (as is the case with the continuation of the Mustak 
Range south of Karakoram), but rather as a series of more or 
less parallel ridges whose direction is roughly east and west, 
and between which the eastward drainage of the Pamir plateau 
escapes. It is probable that we could trace some of these ridges 
right on to and even across the table-land at their back, where 
their axes would form the separation between the several 
Pamirs. This would be in harmony not only with the lie of 
the ridges bounding the Alai (seen by Fedschenko), but 
also with those traced by Colonel Gordon’s party on the 
north of Kashghar, wdiere the southward flow of the streams 
does not prevent the ridges from running east and west; or. 
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as Dr. Stoliczka expressed it, “tlie system of drainage lias 
no essential effect upon the direction of the hilhranges. This,^ 
dating from much older times, was mainly an east' westerly one,, 
following the strike of the rocks which compose the whole 
mountain-system.”* 

A somewhat corresponding account is given Ly Colonel Gor- 
don’s party of the Southern Pamir region, adjoining the district 
in question. Captain Biddulph writes: “The Pamir, instead 
of being a steppe which you can march across in every direction, 
consists, as far as w e can make out, of a series of broad valleys 
at a great elevation, called by tiie names of the different Pamirs 
along which the different roads run” (between Eastern and 
Western Turkistan and Badakhshan). “The whole way from 
Aktash to Sarhad, four days’ march, we were in one broad 
valley, there being no perceptible rise between tin* lake (Pamir 
Kui) and the commencement of the waters flowint>- w’est.”t The 
forthcoming report by Captain Trotter, e.e., on tlm expioratioii 
of the Southern Pamir, may he expected to clear away all 
remaining difficulties on this subject. 

It is across this Pamir region that Mirza Haidar’s next gau^'e- 
line leads, viz. that from Yarkand to Badakhshan (to which we 
may now return after this long digression). In speakin^^ of “ seven 
or eight days’ journey,” he expressly refers to pSmir itself 
VIZ the country on the mountains, and excludes the deliles and 
valleys by which it is approached, which extend over a much 
longer distance. 


We may now give a glance at Balor, whicli is liere men- 
tioned in passing as being conterminous with the Yarkand 
provinces ol Easkam and Taghdumbash in the redou which 
succeeds Pamir, as one follows round the mountain-curve The 
name is distinctly spelt Balor in my copy, and not 

31(ilaur as seems to be the case in some other MSS 

The dot under the b would easily slip out in transcription, and 
leave the semblance of an m. After Balor comes Tibet ac- 


* ‘ Records of the Geological Survey of India/ Xo 3 1874 p S5 ~ 

the Pamir is tl at, instead of a meridional ran-e thtro a ^ ?• 

or ridfies running east and west. Tl.o spaced bVtween t W are ^ 

plateaux dotted with lakes, whence issue various streams do win o- 

some west, and which, as they leave behind them the central 

way gradiiidly into deeper and deeper gorges to reach the pla^ns^ ' If f on! 

in my conclusions, there is no oueFamir plain, but several^pn m — ^ 

by the more or less elevated mountain ridges which run ^ <^ividedoff 

. . . It is probable that everything in thi.^lttTict leorvW 

or range] of mountains has its axis directed not far from of a ridge 

the gr%at Eastern and Western systems of draina 

the high intervening plateaux, on which tlie waters^’divide 

raxn oa a duck's b-vk, some trickliag down to the righVaud “ml S the kfi!" 
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^cording to our author. Now, tlie farthest province of Tibet in 
this direction, as described by him, is Balti."^ 

We thus get an exact description of the North-Eastern 
boundary of Balor. For wliat adjoins Taghdumbash and 
Easkam and Balti towards tlie south and west respectively, is 
the country now called Kaujut (Hiinza and Nagar). 

In another passage he tells us : “ The Eastern border of 
J5aZoristan adjoins rhe country of Kaslighar and Yarkand” (viz. 
the provinces of Tughduinba^li and Radcam above-mentioned), 
‘‘its Northern border adjoins Badakhshan, its Western, Kabul 
and Lumglian (Lughman), and its Southern border is the country 
of Kash!iiir.”t 

Balor, therefore, included the present districts of Kafiristan, 
Chitral, Yas-in, Gilgit, Hunza-Nagar, ko. Probably, it also 
extended south of the Indus to Astor and Chi las. Wakhan is 
excluded, being considered pai’t of Badakshan, since 3Iirza 
Haidar says : “ I returned from Balor to Sarigh Juyan (Chaupan, 

1 for vhich is at tlie liead of Wakhan. There is 

n common tie between all the districts tlius indicated, in that 
they (‘onstitute the habitation of the Eard race. 

According to 3[irza Htii'dar’s detinition, therefore (and he 
was in a good position to judge, having conquered the country), 
Balor anwereil to Eardistan. Colonel YYile has already shown, 
from a comparison of authorities, that this is where we must 
look for it4 

3\e now come to the route from Yarkand to Kashmir, Start- 
ing via Sanju he makes it traverse Baltistan. Had he taken 
it via Kugiar and the 3Iuztak Pass, the distance across the 
mountains would have been nearer what he says, viz. 20 days’ 
inarch. But going via Sanju proper, it would be considerably 
more, unless for a lightly-equipped horseman travelling at speed. 
Moreover, Iskardo (Baltistan) is not on the road from Sanju to 
Kashmir, while it does lie on tlie ^luztak Pass route. We 
may therefore suppose that to be the route which 3Iirza Haidar 
bad in his mind, if we allow that he has extended the name 
Sanju to the more westerly part of the same Kuen-Lun Range 
i(the portion now called “ Yangi-Dawaii ”). For as I have be- 
fore pointed out, it is probable that the lines which he gives 
are the routes travelled by himself or his informants. In the 

* In anotliLT jilace he writts: “Balti is one of the provinces of Tibet, and it 
(viz. Tibet) comprehends !?everal otlmr piovinces, such as I’urik, Khapulah, and 
Ishgar (Shigar) and Isk.irdo and Ladaks.” (This is the correct spelling.) 

t This niiglit perhaps he roLid, “ Swat and Kashmir,” the words being 

^ \yM 5 but I think the above translation is more correct. 

X See also Yigne’s ‘ Travels/ vol. ii. p. 30a. 
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absence of maps, he is not likely to have described the course 
of an imaginary straight line drawn from point to point. 

But we know that he also traversed in person the Karakoram 
Eoute, though whether by precisely the same line as is now in 
use seems uncertain. And here I must mention a feature which 
I noticed in my last journey, having missed it before. 

The valley by which one approaches the Karakoram Pass from 
the south side is a broad open one, bordered by comparatively 
low ridges on either hand which are arranged as it were en erhelon. 
After ascending very gradually for some 12 miles from Daulat- 
Beg Uldi (the last camp), rising only some 800 feet in that 
distance, the road leaves the valley and turns up the hill-side 
on the right, and after a short a^^cent (of some 700 feet) crosses 
a low neck into other equally gently-sloping open valleys 
leading north. This is the Karakoram Pass.* There is no 
snow near it, and the neighbouring ridges are only 100 or 200 
feet higher than it. But while resting on tlie southern ascent 
above mentioned, I noticed that the broad Daulat Beg Valley 
culminates a mile or two beyond where we liad left" it, and 
rises no longer. On the contrary, after seeming to continue at 
the same level for a short distance, it begins to" slope distinctly 
downwards and away from us towards some snow-mountains on 
the north-west. Further it seems to turn uovthu'aTds under 
these mountains (disappearing from tlie sight), and the caravan- 
men reported that it joins the Yarkand Ptiver at Kufalung. 

The following was my note, v ritten on the spot : “ It seems 

certain that it cannot turn sontluvards and join the Shayok, for 
a careful distant scrutiny reveals no opening in the wall of 
mountain vhich forms its south-west side, and wliich appears to 
join on to the mass of snowy mountain which bears from 293^ 
to 300° (about).’* 

This appearance might be deceptive, but there remains the 
fact that all the head-waters of the Shayok, south of this as 
well as of the Nubra Kiver, come out of vast glaciers amono-st 
gigantic mountains ; and it is almost impossible to conceive that 
a higher source should exist, whose water would have to enter 
one of these glaciers at its head and flow out under it.f The 


♦ If one attempted to give an idea of the gradients by a section dra^vn to 
scale, m which the lowest points ot the country lying between the Karakoram 
and the ranges north and ^outh of it respectively, should be represented ^ 
6 inches apart ; the height of the Karakoram above the straight lino which 
joins them would be rather less than onctwontietli of an inch, or as much as the 
thickness of two good strokes of a solt pencil. The actual 

Thffv'"‘^ ) 

t Moreover, tlie drama ire of the space between this and tlic Sliavok Glaciers 
seems to be accounted for as follows; At a place called i'oi„, somftwo 
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Dative report of the junction of this valley from the southern 
side of the Karakoram, with the Yarkand Elver at Kufalung, 
seems less liable to objection, and agrees better with other cir- 
cumstances. Strangely enough, we have a report to the same 
effect, given by Yigne : “ The Kurukuruin Mountains I believe 
to be a branch or spur from the 3Iuztak. ... The appellation 
appears to be applied to a crest at the summit, 500 feet high, 
which can, however, he avoided hj a circuit of a few miles” ^ 
The easiness of the ascent of the small rise constituting the 
pass, and the importance of avoiding any prolonged stay in this 
rarefied atmosphere (which forms the real difficulty of the Kara- 
koram), accounts for the fact of the short cut over the ‘^col” 
being used by caravans instead of the detour by the almost 
equally elevated valley. 

But if tlie above conclusions bo correct, it is evident that 
the so-called Karakoram Range has no locus standi left. It 
has before been sho^^n that further east, the water-parting 
represented by that name on the maps is not even a ridge, 
but that many- of the streams running into the Indus on one 
side, and into the Turkistau rivers on tlie other, originate close 
together on o[)en (though elevated) plains.f But now it would 
seem that even directly west of the Karakoram Pass we may 
ride across on a level "from sources that feed the Indus into 
others whicli join the Yarkand Eiver. The little ridge of 


miles above Daulat-Beg, a considerable stream (larger than that from the main 
vallev) comes in from the \Yest. I hear tioin teveral imiependent witnesses that 
there is a wav, by ftdluwing uj> this liver, of reaching Ualtistan, over a difficult 
Glacier Pa.ss." Two days above (we-t of) Balti Polo, the foot of the glacier is 
reached. Horses have to be turned hack from this point, and coolies come from 
Baltist'au to fetch the loads, on the rare occasions when this route is used. After 
crossing* a high irlacier pass (to the east of the Vluztak Pass) the traveller 
descends upon Tsaltoro, and thence to KhikiIu in Baltistaii. From Polo to 
Kapalu takes about ten davs. Yigne seems to have made an attempt to traverse this 
route, See his ‘Travels,’ vol. ii. pp. 382-3. This line, therefore, running west 
from Daulat Beg would seem to cut otf any retreat s( aithwards for the valley which 
runs in a direction north-west from the same poinp And, as a coiollarj , if an\ thing 
were wanting to show how erroneous is the identihcation of the Muztak Kange with 
a so-called Karakorum Bange, it would be this tact : that a road leading from Bal- 
tistan across a high glacier pass of the Muztak Range, on reaching the northern 
side of that pass still linds itsedt xoiUh o\. Kaiakoram. T.he truth is, that while 
the Muztak Range coincides with the \Yatei* -parting between the Indus and Yar- 
kand rivers as tar east as the seventy-seventh degree of longitude (about), from 
that point eastward the range and tlie watt r-parling are divort- od ; the lormei con- 
tinues its previous direction with its mighty snow-jxiaks and glaoieis, running 
acro:^s the head-waters of the Shayok, w liich pierce it through narrow, often almost 
tunnel-like, gorges; while the hitter (the water-parting) turns offi to the north- 
east across the liigh Karakoram plateau, winding about among the hills which 
stud its, surface, sometimes eoincidingfor a short distance with a ridge, and forming 
an imaginarv' line across the elevated plains. 

* See Vijme’s ‘Travels in Kashmir,’ &c., vol. ii. p. Sbl. Ed. 1844. ^ 

f See opposite page 77 of Hendei son’s ‘ Lahore to Yarkand for a photograp vm 
of a part of these plains. It will be observed that there is quite a sca*norizon. 
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Karakoram, therefore, is cut off on both sides, and has no 
physical connection with the mighty Muztak Eange and its 
peaks of 28,000 feet of elevation,* on which it has wrongly im- 
posed its name in European maps, tliough never in the minds 
or speech of the natives. 

It may perhaps be urged in reply (as it has been before) 
that this is a mere question of names. But I venture to think 
that, unless it be considered that the difference between a range 
and a plateau is unimportant, it is best to keep its own proper 
name for each. The fact that river-basins are often divided 
from one another by ranges (or long masses of mountain raised 
steeply above the surrounding level) is no good reason why 
we should give that name to a water-parting winch is not so 
formed. If it be, then we must be prepared to find ranges 
starting up all over England. 

By talking of the Karakoram Range, moreover, a false idea 
of the natural features of the country is fostered. For instance, 
in the recent discussions concerning the plan for a railway 
from India to Central Asia, the necessity for a tunnel through 
the Karakoram Range was mentioned as one of tlie obstacles. 
Nothing of the kind would be required ; and a line could in many 
places be run across the water-parting itself, with no steeper 
gradient than is often to be met with on European railways. 
It is almost needless to add that the real obstacles to such a 
scheme (taking into consideration only physical difficulties) occur 
elsewhere, and are of a different sort — probably far more fatal. 

Mirza Haidar does not seem to have considered that he 
crossed a range here, for he writes (in the account of his 
journey back from Ladak): “The air was bitterly cold, for 
(the Sun) was in the mansion of Yirgo. AVe arrived at a 
placet called Karakoram at sunset. There is a large stream; 
it was all frozen. A\ herever we broke it, there was not a drop 
of water. Our cattle had travelled all day, through a district 
where the breath is caught, J a waterlek march. . . . Jan 
Ahmad said : ' I once saw a spring of water (here) ; we must go 
nearly half eifarsajig (further).’ He showed us the place in the 
middle of the ice, where we should make a hole. When they 
had broken (the ice), there was water, and they gave the cattle 
to drink. . . . Through such hardships we reached the place 
(written Tagliatah ; ? Aktagh or Taghalik) where the unknown 
road leading to Badakhshan separates off.” 


* 1 . Karakoram and near the line of the ■water-parting*, "which is 

east of the great sources of the Shayok, I have been no peak more than 2(i00 feet 
higher than the pass, or say 3000 feet above the general level of the plateau. 

t t That is, when the breathing U affected by the rarity of the air. 
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His next gauge-line is that from Hhotan to Lahore, via 
Endok, Gruge, and Spiti. Supposing, as before, that this repre- 
sents an actual road, he must have known of the route (often 
noticed lately) leading via Kiria and Pulu {inKhotan) ioBudoh 
(in Tibet, near the Pangong Lake), and thence b}' a road (dosed 
to Europeans through a corner of the Chinese province of 
(Chumurti), probably oyer the Budpo La (Pass) and down 
tlie Para Eiver into Spiti (a British Mist riot), and so through 
Kulu by SuJtdnpnr, on the iiiver Bias, to Kangra and Lahore. 

To complete 3Iirza Haidar’s account of the geography of 
Eastern Turkistan, I will quote his dcbcriptiou of the Eastern 
termination of the great mountain-mass which he has traced 
round in its grand sweep from the north, by the west and south 
of Kashgaria. 

The land of Tibet,” viz, the southern arm of the great 
mass, “ is a highland. . . . Its point of departure on the north- 
west adjoins Balor, the position of wdiich has been already 
mentioned. It extends on the soutli-east to Salar* * * § itself, which 
is among the dependencies of K hat a van (Chinese) Kanjan-fu,^ 
. - . On the north and east of Tibet are Yarkand, K hot an, 
Charchan, Lob, Kank.J and Sarigh-Aighur, and beyond this is 
sand, whose further boundary reaches to Kanju and Sakju^ of 
Khatai (China). . , . All waters A\hich tlow’ from the mountains 
of Tibet towards the east and north, ibrm the river of Yiirkand and 
the Iiiver Ak-kash, and the rivers of Kiria and Charchan, and the 
rest. They How' into KoEnaur || (Koko IS or). Koknaur is a lake 
in the sandy desert which has been mentioned. I hear from 
several Moghuls, who have seen it, that one can go round it for 
three months, and (that) a large river comes out of its lower 
extremity,|| which is called the Kara-turanlT of Khatai (China).” 
***** 


* Salar is identified by Colonel Yule with Ho-chau. It is described to 
me as a mountain dit>triot, the strougIu)ld of the rebel Tunganis, who. up till 
lately at any rate, held it against the Manehii‘>!. This is nnich be 3 'ond tlie 
present limits of Tibet, Init Mareo IN)io also gives Tibet a great easterly exten- 
sion. tSee Yule’s ‘Marco Polo,’ vol, ii. p 29. 1st Ed. (I now find that Salar is 
ft bill-district on the southern bank of the Yellow Iiiver (Hoang-IIo'' a couple of 
marches west of Ho-chau and the home of a tribe of Turkish extraction, allies of 
the Timgunis. li. B. S., 1877,' 

^ Kan jan-fn is identified by Colonel Yule with the impoitant city of Singan-fu, 
[It is interesting to find this Polonian name of Singaiifu still used by 31irza 
Haidar in the sixteentli centiiiT. His mention ChnrcJt'an between Kbotau and 
Lob is another most interesting illustration of Polo. — H. Y.] 

+ Kanl:^ of \\hich I cannot gf t any modern account, seems to Sir H. liawlinson 
to be possibly connected with the Perso-Aryau Kaiig-diz myth. 1 mu}' add that 
the same idea at once struck an educated native of the Panjab, to whom I showed 
the passage from ^lirza Haidar. 

§ Kanju is Marco Polo’s Campichu ; and Sakjic is Suhehau [Yule]. 

II These seem to be popular misconceptions. See also Yigne’s ‘Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 369. % KaraAuran for Kara-^muran ; the Hoang-Ho. 
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Since writing the above I have come across Severtsoff ’s paper 
in the ‘ Royal Geographical Society’s Journal ’ for 1870. The fol- 
lowing passages corroborate some of the views taken by me : — 

The Bolor * is not a distinct meridional range, but merely a 
north-western continuation of the Himalayas, or more correctly, 
of the Himalayan branch of the Tsun-lin, nhich is a gigantic 
convexity, connecting, by means of gradual transitions, the 
system oi the Thian-Shan with that of the Himalayas ” (p, 392, 
note). . . . The real orographical im])ort of my observations 
on the mountains between the Chu and the Syr Daria lies in , . . 
the contirmatiou of the ideas of Huen Tsan and of the Chinese 
generally, concerning them (the Tsun-lin ^lountain^K viz, that 
they are ... an extensive mountain rt'gion, formed by the 
meeting and blending of the two distinct and colossal systems, 
those of the Thian-Shan and of the Himalayas. The Kuen-Lun 
and Bolor,* as we have seen, do not form separate ranges, but 
both belong to the Himalayan system. . . . J'he Thian-h?han 
and the Himalayan systems respecgivelv n^presimt a wide and 
continuous convexity, upon which ri*.e numerous ranges sub- 
sidiary to the general convexity, and consequently of secondary 
orographical importance. . . , The Altai also presents the 
appearance of a wide protuberance, studded with numerous 
ridges ’’ (pp. 399, 400). 

To this very clear view of the matter I should be inclined to 
add, that the gradual transition between the Thian Shan and 
the Himalayan system, spoken of above by M, Severtsoff, is 
effected in a different manner for the ridr/rs and for the iveder^ 
parting respectively. The former, being \he result of vast up- 
heavals of earlier date than the present drainage-system, retain, 
even where broken up into short lengths, their own directions, 
which are generally intermediate between those of the two 
mountain-systems to which they are more or less subordinate. 
They are like splinters lying between two ends of a divided 
trunk, whose other extremities have been dragged asunder. 
While the ivaier-parting, which begins by coinciding in direction 
Avith the axis of the Himalayan system (running about south-east 
to north-west) and ends by going from south-west to north-east 
(about) Avith the Thian-Shau system, sweeps round in a Avide 
curve from the one to the other, its general direction cutting the 
said splinter-ridges at all angles in its course, it being, in 
fact, a mere imaginary line joining the culminating portions of 
the intervening plateaux. Its manner of transition is like that 

of a Avillow-wand which is bent almost double Avithout breakiiio- 

o* 

• The name given to a supposed range in the place actually occupied bv tlio 
mountainous plateaux oi 1 uimr. 
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X. — On the Bistrict of Akcnn^ in TFes^ Africa, By Captain 

J. S. Hay. 

[Ticfu?, June 2Gth, 1S7G.] 

During the late war bet\Aeen the A^autis and Djaubius in the 
latter part of 1875, 1 received orders Irom the Governor of the 
Gold Coast to take command of the held force sent np to the 
frontier of the Britisli Protectorate, to prevent the neutrality 
of our territory being violated by the Asantis, the Djaubins 
having been driven to take shelter in our territory of xVkem. 
Starting irom Accra on the 17th Xovember, I reached Kyebi, 
the capital of Akem, alter 5 days’ heavy march, liaving walked 
150 miles chiefly through mud and watei*, on the 21st; and here, 
during a period of three months, I had occasion to make my 
head-quarters. Having thus had ample opportunity to make 
myself acquainted with an interesting district hitherto almost 
unknown and unexplored, I ha\o undertaken to describe, as 
clearlv and briefly as possible, what I wns able to observe during 
my stay. 

For the sake of greater clearness, I shall divide my remarks 
into three heads, under which the various particulars 1 collected 
seem most naturally to group themselves : 1. d he geographical 
situation, the size a^id relative position of the to^\ ns and villages, 
with the distances between them, and the course of its rivers. 

2. The characteristics of its soil, its timber-woods, mineral and 
vegetable produce, and peculiarities of climate and scenery. 

3. The personal appearance, habits, manners, religion, and 
language of the natives. 

The district of Akem in AVest Africa lies between 6^ and 7"^ 
N. lat., in about 1° w. long. It is bounded on the north by the 
Okwaoo and Karaki countries ; on the east by the districts of 
Krobo and Aquapem ; on the south by Gabene and Fante- 
land ; and on the west by Asanti. xV series of mountain-ranges, 
densely covered with primeval forests, occupy the whole extent, 
except a small portion of the south-east and a still smaller por- 
tion of the western part. The tovns and villages are mostly 
situated on or near the tops of the hills; the exceptions being 
Akakam, Tumfah, Asuom, Abomosso, Asuuafoo, Akrolu, Mmoso, 
Quabin, and Anninam, lying in that limited western ])ortion 
where the country is flat. In the larger level district of the 
south-east are only two small towns, viz., 0>anease and xisa- 
mang, the remainder of that portion, 'with the exception of 
a few sparsely scattered hunters’ huts, being totally unin- 
habited. 

The following tabulated list of the chief towms and villages. 
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with the average lengtli of journey between them during the 


drij season, may be useful for reference, 

Hours. 

Ahabante to Kukiirantumi .. 12 
Kukurautuiui to Kycbi .. .. 8 

•to Faiikyeneko .. 8 


Kycbi to Tumfah 

to Asiakwa 4 

to Akuvopoug 3 

Tuna fall to Amiohl 0 

Asiakwa to Fankyoueko .. .. 4 

Faukycncko to Bcp^oro . . . . 3 
Abomosso to Tumfah .. .. 4 

to Asuuafoo .. .. 1 

Abompe to Dasawas&e .. Ij 


■ to Dwenase . 


Dasawasse to Anninam 
Aniiinani to Quabiu .. 
Quabin to Mmoso 
DweiiabC to Fankyciirko 
Fasawasse to Asiakua 
Mniuso to Assahmama 
Assahmaiua to Asunatoo 
Akuropong to Tekimang 
Tfkimaiig to Apinamaug 
Apinamang to Akantiug 
Akanteng to (Kancasi* 
Osancase to Asamang 
Akrofu to Quabiu 


Hour?. 


n 

4 

4 


— 2 

3 

41 

31 

r> 

1 


Having described one of these tottns I sliall have described 
all, as they scarcely vary at all in appearance. As one wends 
one’s way through the trackless foveA, no outskirts or otlier sign 
mark the approach to a scene of human life and habitation. We 
come upon them all at once, without tiie slightest notice or 
indication. They are liidden from siglit ]>y the primeval trees 
until tliey are actually reached. They g( me rally consist of one long 
straggling street ; the houses are constructed of bamboo frame- 
work, held togetlier by wood-fibre and thatched with palm and 
plantain-leaf. The side-walls are jilastered with ninJ over the 
framework, and very rarely liave window's or apertures. They 
are entered by a side-door, leading into a court van], where the 
culinary operations, such as they are, are performed ; the rooms, 
which are very small and low*, being distributed on tliree sides 
of the courtyard. In the centre ot the town there is generally 
a fetish-tree, supposed to be inhabited by the local deTties, and 
two trees, one at each end, with rude benches or logs of wood at 
their feet, where the kings and chiefs hold their “ palavers ” and 
receptions. 

The whole country is well watered, the principal rivers being: 
1, the Berem ; 2, the Densu ; 3, the Bompong ; 4, the Pom- 
pong. The channels of these rivers are never dry, receiving 
constantly a supply of w^ater from the mountain-ranges, and 
being also frequently swollen by rain. 1. The Berem, though not 
the ^yidest, is the longest in its course. It rises in the hills near 
the little village of Apapam,and flowing past Kyebi, the capital, 
runs north as iar as Nsutani, wTiere it changes its course to west, 
and flowing through the west and south-west part of the country" 
joins the Prab, on the borders of Akem and i^anti. 2. The 
Densu (m the latter part of its course known as the Sakoum) 
also rises in the neiglibourhood ol Apapam, and, waterino- the 
south-east part of the district, falls into the sea Sakumo. 3^ The 
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Bompong and Pompong both rise in the neighbourhood of the 
two small villages of Osem and Tafo. The Bompong flows south 
and joins the Hensu. 4. The Pompong flows north-east, and 
falls into the Afram. These rivers, owing to the presence of 
numerous small waterfalls and shoals, would only be navigable 
by light canoes, though these even are not used by the natives, 
who have no commerce, and are too indolent to create any. 

Having thus fl escribed the leading features of the geographi- 
cal position of Akem, I now come to the second part of the 
subject, viz., the characteristics of its soil, its timber- woods, 
mineral and vegetable produce, and peculiarities of climate. 

The entire countrv of Akem is auriferous in a hi^rh deirree ; 
the natives, however, are too ignorant and too lazy to work the 
gold pro[)erly, and content themselves Avith digging circular 
holes from Id to 20 feet deep to obtain it, in the shape of small 
nuggets and dust, the latter being also found in the rivers and 
watercourses, where I have myself seen them washing it. The 
country is honeycombed in some parts with these gold holes, 
Avhich makes walking a difficult and sometimes dangerous 
operation. The soil is a heavy tenacious red clay, quartz 
strata and red sandstone cropping up in every direction. The 
country is rich in timber-woods, which grow to immense height 
and girth — some I have mvself seen over 100 feet high. The 
largest and best are : 1, the Odum ; 2, the Aboko ; 3, the 
Bompaga ; 4, the Okusia ; and 5, the Osuberene. These are 
heavy red close-grained woods, that work up well. 1, the 
Ofram ; 2, the xiwamemma ; 3, the Osia ; 4, the Osese ; and 
T), the Cotton-tree, are white uoods, and, A\ith the exception of 
the last named, which is too soft for Avorking, are available for 
the same purpose. This Avood Avould be a very valuable article 
of merchandise could it be transported to the coast, but in the 
present lack of roads, and of all means of transport, combined 
Avith the utter want of industry among the natives, it is a source 
of Avealth that is not appreciated at all, except in the case of 
the cotton-tree, Avhich is used by the natives nearer the coast 
for the construction of canoes. The forests being thus left in 
their primeval state, all cultivation is rendered impossible. With 
a very small amount of actiAuty and intelligence, hoAvever, 
Avere the forests cleared in the neighbourhood of the towns, the 
soil is so rich as to be capable of groAving cotton, rice, ginger, 
and coffee (not to speak of other products), in any quantity* 
As it is, in spite of the sloth of the natives, the palm-tree 
flourishes luxuriantly, and were it cultivated in plantations, the 
oil Avould prove a rich staple of commerce Avith the coast. The 
tobacco-plant grows wild in rank luxuriance, untended and un- 
used, the natives purchasing from the coast for their own con- 
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sumption supplies of the prepared leaf sent from America. The 
chief fruits, all growing wild, are the guava, the papaw, the 
plantain, the mango, and the pine-apple. All these, except the 
guava, which I only saw in the neighbourhood of Kyebi, grow 
in inexhaustible profusion. 

In the neighbourhood of Begoro, the most northerly town in 
the district, are innumerable gum-trees and india-rubbers ; and 
both might prove a fertile source of wealth, had the natives 
enough human intelligence and industry to avail themselves of 
the treasures which Mature showers upon them with so lavish 
a hand. 

In the forests there is an almost total absence of animal life. 
There are a few deer, leopards, and monkeys, which, at least to 
a European, are inaccessible, owing to tlie density of their haunts. 
I never saw any myself in a live state during my whole stay 
there ; and once only I tasted some venison, which had been shot 
by a native in the neighbourhood of Kyebi. 

The climate of Akein is throughout the year humid. During 
the three months of my stay there (from M^ovember to January), 
in what by comparison is called the dry season, no day passed 
without rain, which generally commenced in the afternoon, 
accompanied by heavy thunder and lightning. 

In the rainy season fever is prevalent. The natives are also 
subject to epidemics of small-pox, which sometimes carries oflf 
nearly the whole population of a town or village,— a visitation 
aggravated by the ignorant horror they display of vaccination. 
Leprosy also prevails, and sometimes carries off the whole of 
their hands and feet, and they are very subject to guinea-worm 
and ulcers. The goitre is also a prevalent complaint in the 
south of the district. 

A few wmds may be added about the forest scenery. The 
palm-trees covered with flowering creepers and ferns, the latter 
offering varieties unknown in this country, but which, being no 
botanist, I shall not attempt to describe ; ‘'the cotton and other 
trees covered with ivy, the branches interlaced in grotesque and 
serpent -like forms, and 

“ The lustre of the long convolvuluses,” 

such as Enoch Arden saw them in his desolate island, combined 
with a death-like silence, only broken occasionally by the fall of 
a bough, or the melancholy cry of a bird, make up a picture not 
often seen. It is diflScult to convey an idea of the density of 
these forests to anyone who has not gone through them, lie 
work of doing so is extremely difficult. Sometimes the bush 
and undergrowth are so thick, that even what trackUhere i« is 
lost ; and occasionally the traveller comes to a veritable swamp 
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and can only proceed by walking for hours through water and 
mud, with the annoyance of the indescribable stench of the 
decayed vegetable matter and gases rising from the mud. 

I come now to the third and concluding section of my sub- 
ject, viz., the personal appearance, habits, manners, language, 
and religion of the natives. The men are generally of medium 
height, and the women well formed, but short, of lighter colour 
than the coast-tribes, with less of the negro type. The males 
are of slight build, but capable of undergoing great fatigue 
when they choose ; but they are so incorrigibly idle and so 
addicted to drunkenness, whenever they obtain rum in sufficient 
quantities, that they, for the most part, leave all the work to 
the women, who forage for their food, collect branches for fuel, 
and wash the gold from the streams. Amongst the men I have 
frequently noticed an extraordinary growth of the cheek-bones 
under the eyes. Thes(3 take the form of horns on each side of 
the nose, and so long do they become, that I have seen instances 
in which the man had to squint violently in order to see at all. 
The growth begins in childhood. The skin is not broken in any 
way, but seems to stretch over the horns like a glove. This 
phenomenon is, I believe, peculiar to the tribe, having noticed 
it in no other. 

Food . — They are very partial to palm-oil (which, however, 
they can rarely obtain, as they are too idle to cultivate it), 
taking it in the form of soup, with snails or monkey’s flesh. 
Their ordinary dish is called ‘‘ Fou-fou,” and consists of green 
plantains, boiled and beaten to a pulp by a bough in the hollow 
of a cotton-tree, a little cold water being mixed with them. Of 
this they consume enormous quantities, after which they fre- 
quently fast for twenty -four hours. They sometimes roast the 
plantains over a wood fire. 

Marriage Customs . — These are curious and interesting. They 
are, of course, polygamists, and a man is counted rich in pro- 
portion to the number of his wives. Instead of receiving a 
dowry from the family of the bride, the candidate pays a price 
to the father, varying from 5Z. to lOZ. in gold-dust, besides 
dashes ” of cloth and rum. The only exception to this rule is 
the reigning chief of the district, who has the power to demand 
the daughter of any man without the customary payment. The 
present King of Eastern Akem has about thirty ; but some of 
these are well-stricken in years, it being the custom wdien the 
King ascends the stool ” for him to retain the principal wives 
of his predecessor. The present King, who, in accordance with 
the line of succession, succeeded his uncle, has a number of the 
late king’s wives in the harem. A daughter of the royal family 
in all the tribes can propose to any man, and he cannot refuse 
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to accept her, generally on pain of death. When a princess 
chooses a peasant, whicli is sometimes the case, the latter is at 
once made a chief. He is, like the rest, allowed to take other 
wives ; but if the princess conceives any dislike to any of them, 
she has merely to order him to send them away, and he is com- 
pelled on pain of death to obey. They have also the privilege 
of divorcing their husbands without appearing before any tri- 
bunal, presenting them simply with a piece of white clay, as a 
token of dismissal. The common people have to appear before 
the chiefs, and get the case s<4tled by them. If they grant the 
divorce to the woman, her family retain her dowry, and the 
chiefs present her with a piece of white clay, with which she 
marks all the trees in the principal street, to show^ she is no 
longer a wife. If they grant it to the man, the wife’s dowry 
has to be returned by the family. 

With the exception of the few who are engaged in hunting, 
and who stay out for a week or more in the forests on the bare 
chance of ^hooting a leopard or deer, the large bulk of the male 
population follow^ no regular occupation, but dawdle or sh/ep 
about the towns and villages, while the women are at work. 
They retire within doors at dark, which occurs at much the 
same period throughout the yt^ar. They have a great dread of 
going out again after dark, aiul if tlio King in his rambles with 
his officers, when lie goes out to see that evcrvthing is right, 
catches any of them abroad, they receive a flogging, as it is 
assumed they cannot be out for any good purpose, and the evil 
spirits of the night are suppo>ed to be abroad. 

In their Burial Gusto)ns, which otherwise much resemble 
those of an Irish “wake,” they (lifler only in this respect from 
the tribes on the coast — that they have burial-grounds outside 
their towns, instead of burying the dead in their houses. When 
a person dies, the relatives streak themselves with red earth, and 
the assembled friends proceed to howl and shriek in the house 
and through the streets in the most fearful manner. The corpse 
is dressed in the best clothes, food being placed near it, and 
portions of jewellery and cloth are buried with it. 

Beligion , — The following are some of the principal features of 
their religion, as ohligiugly communicated to me in writing by 
the Eev. David Asante, tlie native missionary. The idea gene- 
rally prevalent among Europeans respecting the fetishism of 
the people of the Gold Coast is an entirely erroneous one.. 
Their religion is popularly supposed to consist merely in the 
worship of pieces of wood and stone. They are assumed to 
know’ nothing at all about an overruling God and Creator. All 
this is very wide of the actual fact. They have, it is true, a 
multiplicity of deities, although their worship even of these 
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diiBfers very essentially from the common notions current about 
it, as will be presently shown. But long before the Christian 
doctrine was brought to their country they entertained a clear 
and remarkably-developed idea of the one supreme God, whom 
they hold to be the Creator and Preserver of all things, who is 
omnipresent in the visible firmament, which they consider as a 
part of His immense and boundless being. He is all-knowing, 
all-seeing, and all-hearing, but invisible to man in His personal 
form. Being without either birth or death, He is neither old 
nor young. He is the Father, and earth the mother of the 
universe. If He kills, nobody can save ; if He saves, nobody 
can kill. He determines unchangeably and irrevocably the fate 
of every individual before his birth ; hence the proverb or adage 
of the Chwee people, ‘^Fate is an unchangeable determina- 
tion.” They call him Anyanhopong, a name never given to any 
of the minor deities, nor pronounced in the plural form. Him 
they hold to be not only the Creator of all inanimate things, 
but also of the invisible spirits in the air, who, as He dwells 
too far from man himself, are the medium of communication 
between God and man, the punishers of evil, and the rew^arders 
of good deeds. Tliese spirits are of three kinds or orders, two 
being personal, and a third impersonal, but, nevertheless, pos- 
sessed with a certain power to efiect good or evil in answer to 
prayer. Of this third or impersonal order are the amulets 
worn on neck, leg, or hand, and set up in houses. The minor 
fetishes or spirits who form the second order, apparently created 
in imitation or derived from the elder one of the original great 
fetishes, have their abode chiefly in Odum or cotton-trees, and 
sometimes in a wooden bowl or brass pan, filled up with a mass 
of clay and leaves. These minor fetishes have priests act 
as their interpreters, make known their will to man, and dance 
publicly before the populace. Tliey also are revei-ed as sooth- 
sayers, and to them the people resort for advice in cases of 
sickness and misfortune. In the former they are especially 
useful, for, possessing generally a pretty good knowledge of 
herbal effects, they act as the chief doctors in each village. 
When any one is chosen by one of the minor fetishes as his 
priest or priestess, the person jumps about as if mad or pos- 
sessed, abstaining from food and drink, and even from speech, 
till the name of the fetish is found out by an elder priest. The 
minor fetish being discovered, receives local habitation by being 
placed into a bowl or brass pan, whereupon sacrifices are brought 
to it. The newly-appointed priest is then given in charge of 
an elder one, with whom he stays for three years to receive 
instruction in his office. They are always chosen young, and 
during the period of tuition are not allowed to marry. They 
VOL. XLVI. ^ 
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are bound to remain unshaven for the rest of their lives. This 
priesthood is not hereditary. When a priest or priestess dies, 
the fetish whom they served may select a new one to succeed 
them from any family except that of the king. The ordinary 
sacrifices offered to the minor fetishes consist of sheep, goats, 
dogs, fowls, yams, and drink-offerings of all kinds. Besides the 
great annual feasts, these sacrifices are made on certain days of 
every week, or as often as the people bring them. The first 
order, viz., the great fetishes or spirits, seem, however, in all 
probability, to have been the original deities of the Chwee 
people, or people of the Gold Coast. They are not worshipped 
in images, nor confined in bowls or brass pans, like the minor 
fetishes or spirits, nor are they even supposed to take up either 
a permanent or temporary abode in trees, but are believed to 
dwell in rocks, caverns, groves, and other wild and romantic 
places. They are accredited, to a certain degree, v ith tlie same 
qualities as the great God or Creator. They are invisible even 
to their priests, being seen only on the rare occasions when 
they appear to terrify some evil-disposed person to death, or to 
avenge in kind some cruelty a mortal has attempted to commit 
on them, unwitting who they were. Otherwise they marry, 
beget children, and do almost everything that human beings 
do. These great fetishes do not choose their priests from among 
the people as the minor fetishes do. Their priesthood is a 
separate order, and is hereditary, being of much the same nature 
and character as that of the priesthood of the Old Covenant. 
They neither dance publicly nor act as soothsayers, like the 
priests of the minor fetishes. They are consecrated on suc- 
ceeding to their office by an elder priest in the presence of 
others. A sacrifice is brought to the great fetish whose priest 
is thus newly called, and the consecrating priest offers with it a 
prayer to the following effect, invoking the fetish in question 
by his name, and naming also his new minister : — God Earth 

Great Fetish , I now consecrate thy son to be thy 

priest. Grant unto him a large family and much wealth. Pro- 
tect him and them from all evil. Bless his friends and well- 
wishers, and curse his enemies that wish him evil. Give him 
eloquence in offering his prayers in all sacrifices,” &c., &c. 

The chief duty of these priests is to bring sacrifices on certain 
days of the week to their respective great fetishes, and to ac- 
company each with the appropriate prayers appointed for the 
occasion, in which they have to be thoroughly conversant. 
Their usual sacrifices consist of bullocks, sheep, goats, and 
palm-wine. The beasts thus offered must be without blemish 
or spot, and, if they are females, must not be in a state of 
preguancy. There are places of sacrifice in the dwellings or 
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courtyards of the priests, where they offer only drink offerings ; 
but other offerings, whicli are always connected wuth drink 
offerings, are brought to the respective localities or habitations 
of the fetishes. These places are never approached, not even 
by the priests, without a sacrifice, which is offered on an altar 
of unhewn stones. On the day of offering, the priest is to 
abstain from woman and from all animal food. Should he 
happen to touch either, whether wittingly or unwittingly, he is 
polluted and rendered unfit to offhr a sacrifice on that day. 
These priests are not allowed to marry a widow, and are strictly 
prohibited to touch a dead body. After attending the funeral 
custom of a friend or relative, a priest must be sanctified in the 
evening with consecrated water, to be sprinkled over him three 
times by himself or by another priest of his order. He is also 
exempted from fasting, even on the death of his nearest rela- 
tive. These priests are classified according to the importance 
of their respective gn^at fetishes, and do not all enjoy the same 
privileges. The high priest is the prii^st of the highest or 
most important great fetish. He has more power than the 
chief of a town or district, nay, in some respects even more 
than the king of a whole country. His orders must be unhesi- 
tatingly performed ; for disobedience to his will is equivalent 
to disobedience to the great fetish whom he serves. Mal- 
treated slaves can obtain their freedom by invoking any of the 
great fetishes. They make a certain sign and call on the great 
fetish by name to accept them henceforth as his slaves. The 
priest or high priest then sprinkles them with consecrated water, 
and he is made free, or, rather, he is the slave of the fetish 
alone, with whose priest or high priest he can remain, if he 
chooses, or depart whithersoever he will. Such are the chief 
points of the religion of the Gold Coast. 

language , — The principal language of the Gold Coast and its 
inland countries comprehends both Akan and Fante dialects. 
Akan is chiefiy represented by Asante and xVkem, and in 
purity, extent, and importance prevails so much over the Fante 
dialects, that we miglit even use this name as the common 
name of the language instead of the Chwee. As Akan is 
preferable to Fante, so the dialect of the people of Eastern 
Akem (Akem Abiiakwa) is considered the purest and nicest 
Akan dialect. The Aquapems,” writes the native missionary, 
David Asante, who took, and still takes, a considerable share in 
the literary cultivation of the Chwee language and its deve- 
lopment — the Aquapems are accustomed to embellish their 
spoken dialect by blending it with Akem expressions. Aquapem 
easily admits of enrichment and admixture from Akem, and 
even Fante, and Fante also admits and receives such foreign 
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elements ; but if the same should be done in the Ahem dialect, 
it would not sound well.” As to the position which the Chwee 
language holds among the African languages in general, there 
is no doubt that it belongs to that stock of languages which 
have been termed ‘‘Prefix-pronominal,” the principal charac- 
teristic of which is the employment of prefixes in the formation, 
classification, and pluralisation of nouns, and in representing 
them (before other parts of speech). 

For farther information on tliese points let me refer those 
interested to ‘ A Grammar of the Asante and Fante Language, 
called Tshi (Chwee), based on the Aquapem Dialect, with 
reference to the other (x\kan and Fante) Dialects.’ By the Kev. 
J. G. Christaller, of the Basle German Evangelical Mission on 
the Gold Coast, published at Basle last year (1875). 


Notes of a Journey from the River St. Francisco to the 

River Tocantins and to the City of Maranlido. By James 

W. Wells, c.e. 

On the 15th of February, 1873, I started from Bio de Janeiro, 
in company with other members of a staff of engineers, for the 
purpose of surveying the ground for the prolongation of the 
Dorn Pedro Segundo Eailway by the rivers Paraopeba and St. 
Francisco as far as the Cachoeira (cataract) of Pirapora, on the 
last-named river. From this point the navigation of the river 
St. Francisco is open and uninterrupted as far as the noble 
waterfall of Paulo Afifonso. 

On the 5th of January, 1875, the surveys being completed, I 
bade adieu to my companions at Pirapora, and started on my 
journey to Cidade da Barra, 740 miles by river from Pirapora. 
I went by land at first ; passing the mouth of the Eio das Velhas, 
through the villages of Coracao de Jesus and Contendas, on the 
east side of the river, to the city of Januaria, where I crossed 
the river and proceeded by the river-side road, on the west bank, 
to the town of Carunhanha. Here, finding the roads very 
much flooded, I sold the mules and embarked in an ajoujo 
(i.c., two canoes lashed together and planked over) : in this 
crazy concern I proceeded to the Cidade da Barra do Eio 
Grande, situated on the mouth of the river of that name. I 
suffered intensely on this river-journey at night from the 
attacks of mosquitoes. As all the country to this point has been 
travelled over and described by various travellers, I shall avoid 
any description, and proceed at once with the sketch of the 
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journey to the Tocantins and thence to the sea. On the 26th of 
February, 1875, after a 10-days’ stay with the hospitable people 
of Cidade da Barra, I engaged a passage in a barca returning 
up the Kio Grande. At the same time I engaged a troop of 
mules to meet me at the mouth of the Kio Preto, 56 miles 
up the Eio Grande. 


The Eio Grande is one of the most important aflSuents of the 
St. Francisco — important not only for its size, but for the com- 
bination of navigable streams that flow into it. It is navigable 
for vessels of 3 to 4 feet draught, as far as the town of Campo 
Largo, 180 miles from its mouth. Its average width is 318 
feet, depth 10 feet, and its velocity 2 feet 4 inches per second. 
All this length is j)erfectly free from obstacles, and for yet 80 
miles between Campo Largo to Limoeiro ; but this last length 
is troublesome on account of the rapids at some bends of the 
river. Its cliief affluents are Eio Preto, Eio Branco, and Eio das 
Ondas, all mure or less navigable. 

I entered the barca (a sort of barge with a commodious 
cabin built on the deck at the stern) and the j^olemen, four in 
number, pushed off. 

As the river was very full, our progress was slow. At times 
the polemen could not reach the bottom with their poles, and in 
an instant we drifted down stream, soon losing an hour’s hard 
work. 

Soon after leaving the town the pilot directed the barca into 
a lagoa, or overflow from the river, in the adjoining low-lands. 
Here the progress wa^ better, but many and many times a 
passage had to be cut through the intervening bushes. It was 
a slow and wearisome progress, but, nevertheless, better than 
navigating against the strong current and deep water of the 


mam river. 

I found the greater part of the adjoining lands to be very 
low and flat, and covered witli a short, arid grass and a scrubby 
vegetation. In some places the inundations extend for many 
miles inland. In these lakes are numerous water-fowl, spoon- 
bills {Cidhereiros): and a magniticeiit white crane, 4 feet high, 
with a white bodv and black h("ad and neck, locally termed 
Jahiiru moleque. There were also many other varieties of the 
crane family, with two species of wild duck. 

At sunset, the barca was hauled alongside the sandy bank 
and secured for the night. Fires then lighted, and dinner pre- 
ared and eaten, in a few moments the tired men were asleep, to 
e away again with the first light of dawn. The nights, though 
arm, ^vere not disagreeably so, the thermometer registering 
6^ to 78*^, and 82^ to 84"^ at midday in the shade. ^ The remark- 
ble absence of mosquitoes is a notable fact in this river. 
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Feb, 28th , — The morning broke bright and clear; our pro- 
gress was miserably slow, the stream being very deep, and 
nothing was to be seen of the banks but dense bush. At 11 
A.M. we reached Estreita da Serra, a narrow part of the river 
where it passes through a gap in a range of low hills that 
intersect the line of the river at this point. Looking out of 
the cabin window, my eye rested first on the long belt of mauve- 
coloured water-lilies {goJfots) skirting the margin of the stream, 
then rose to the thick, scrubby bushes of the banks ; above which, 
a little inland, rear up, in graceful prominence, a few Carnahuba 
palms, their spiral stems and feathery foliage standing out in 
relief against the sombre forest-clad point of the serra behind. 
The Carnahuba palm {Copernicia cerifra) is one of the most 
useful trees in Brazil. In these districts it exists only in small 
numbers, but in the provinces of Ceara and Bio Orande do Xorte 
it grows uncultivated in great luxuriance. Per]ia[)s there is no 
region of the globe where a tree can be ibiind of Mich varied uses 
and so serviceable as this palm. It resists the most severe and 
longest droughts, keeping always green and llourisliing. The 
roots possess the same medicinal properties as sarsaparilla. From 
the trunk are extracted strong, light fibres capable of receivinrr 
a high polish. The vood is used for props, joists, and other 
building purposes ; as also for stakes and fences, and for musical 
instruments, tubes and pumps. The inner rind of the youno- 
leaf, when fresh, is used as a highly-esteemed and most nutrl^ 
tive food. The tree also affords wine, vinegar, a saccharine 
substance, and a great quantity of gum like sago, aiul possessing- 
the same properties and taste. It has often been the only food 
of the inhabitants of Ceara and Bio Crande do Korte in times 
of severe drought. 


A species of flour, like piaizena, is also extracted from it, and 
a whitish liquor like the liquid contained in coco-nuts. The' soft 
fibrous substance in the interior of the stalk, and that of the 
leaves, is a perfect substitute for cork. The pulp of the fruit is 
agreeable to taste ; and the kernel, which is very oily and emul- 
sive, after being roasted and pounded, is used as an excellent 
substitute for coffee. Of the dried leaves are made mats hats 
baskets, and brooms; and the straw is alreafly sent to Europe 
m great quanPty to be made into fine hats, some of which are 
sent back to Brazil. From the leaves is extracted a kind of 
wax, much used for making candles, which are extensively con- 
sumed in the northern provinces. ^ 

March ffived at Bortuerao, a small collection of 

holies at the foot of the &rra do Boquerao, near the mouth 
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The vi]lap:e of Boquerrio, consisting of 25 houses, a few of 
adobe and tiled, but most of them built entirely with materials 
obtained from the Carnahuba palm, is situated on the east side 
of the Perra do Boquerao. This serra is a low range of hills 
branching from the great watershed serra near Paranagua in 
the north and crossing the River St, Francisco a little below 
Urubu. It runs almost north and south. It rises between 
300 and 400 feet above the neighbouring plains. Its surface is 
comparatively regular, and thinly covered vith forest, but in 
places its outline is broken by masses of rock — a species of 
compact gneiss veined with crystal and white quartz. 

In its forests are immense numbers of Caetetus, a species of 
peccary [Dicotyhs lahiatus, and D. toryiKitvs ) : also the Guara or 
red wolf {Cunis jiioatus),i}xe ISucuarana or puma {FeJis concolor), 
and many other animals. This village of Boquerao, though now 
so insignitleant, will be in the future unquestionably an important 
place, when the rieh, fertile, and grazing districts of the interior 
become more populous, and the navigation of the line rivers 
Grande, Preto, and others, is o[)ened up. 

Entering the valley of the Rio Preto, we found the country 
very difierent, consisting of a loose sandy soil, extending to the 
foot of the Serra do BoqueiTio, with numerous shallow lakes of 
water, abounding in ducks and other aquatic birds. The land 
was only a foot or two above the then level of the river, and 
the ground covered vith a thin, wiry grass, called Capim agreste, 
affording but little nutriment to cattle. In many places were 
little thick(‘ts of Carnahuba and Burity palms, with other 
trees, giving the country in many places a park-like aspect. 
The grass extended to the very edge of the river, where grew 
the Burityrana palm, and a large tree producing seeds like the 
castor-oil-plant, and from wliich tlie natives manufacture a very 
serviceable oil for their lamps. It grows in great luxuriance, 
and in vast quantities. Another tree bears a large brown liniit, 
about the size and appearance of a potato, which is largely used 
for making soap. 

The Rio Preto (Black River) is so called from the dark 
appearance of the water, ouing to its great depth; I never saw 
clearer water in a river. It is very winding, and its width is 
generally about 150 to 200 feet broad. 

At night we always endeavoured to reach some of the small 
birdcage-like houses of the cattle-breeders : where, although 
everything was of the roughest, we were always kindly treated ; 
the men slinging their hammocks from the rafters, and I sleep- 
ing on my camp-bed. 

The appearance of the valley still continued more or less the 
same, sometimes gently undulating, but generally the same flat 
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plain. In places the country was thickly wooded, but the 
general appearance was that of a grassy plain with pools of 
water, and picturesque clumps of Carnahubas. 

March 1th , — We reached the villa or town of St a. Rita, built 
on the north side of the Rio Preto, and about 120 miles from 
Cidade da Barra do Rio Grande. It contains about 1400 
inhabitants. 

The journey to this point liad been most satisfactory, the 
direction was excellent, and the river navigable. The great 
question was as to the best place at which to pass the hills 
forming the watershed of the St. Francisco and Tocantins. I was 
informed that a road accompanied the liio Preto nearly to its 
source, and continued on to the Cidade da Palma, in the pro-- 
vince of Goyaz, but that the descent from the Serra into Goyaz 
was steep and perilous. Accordingly I determined to explore 
the Rio Sapao (River of the Big Frog), and see where it sprang 
from, anticipating that at that point I might find the watershed 
more easy to pass. 

I left Sta. Rita with many kind feelings towards the good 
people I met there. The weather now appeared to be changing 
to wet. The country also became vastly difierent, changing from 
the flat sand plains of the low'er river to hilly country of clav soil 
and quartz rock, and in the greater part covered with dense 
forest. These forests are not so magnificent as in many parts 
of Brazil, the forests of the Serra da Mantequeira, for iustance,. 
where the stately araucaria grows, being much grander. Yet 
they are invested with a degree of grandeur unknown in our 
latitudes. The peculiar features of these forests are the Bar- 
rigudo and the Gammeleira. The Earrigudo is a tree with a 
trunk growing sometimes to SO or 90 feet higli, and then branch- 
ing out into horizontal boughs, half-wuy"up it swells out to 
sometimes double the circumference of its base. The Gamme- 
leira, a species of .wild fig growing to an extraordinary height, 
is still more peculiar, for jutting out from its base are per- 
fect buttresses, sometimes 10 or 12 feet liigb, consolidating 
and giving support to the giant. A kind of cotton is obtained 
from the Barngudo; and canoes are often made from the 
Gammeleira, though it does not make the most durable kinds. 

Afew palms were also to he observed, peculiar to the forest, such 
as the Gariroba, Palmito, and Seriba, the young leaves of which 
forni an excellent substitute for cabbage, though it seems most 
fearful vandalism to destroy such beauties of nature for so mean 
a p^pose. In passing through these forests ue frequently 
smelt a peculiar musky smell. This is very common, and is 
the peculiarity of a certain shrub, and also of the odour exhaled 
by snakes. 
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Very heavy rains now set in, mahing our progress slow and 
uncomfortable. 

March 13^A, — Eeached the village of Formosa '' in a fearful 
storm of rain. In a short time I managed to procure an empty 
house, belonging to the sub-delegado, or police-agent. Within 
half-an-hour the liouse was crowded by my curious neighbours, 
to inquire what I wanted, who I was, if I had anything to sell, or 
wanted anything to buy. Tlieir astonishment was great ^hen 
they found I was one ot‘ the far-famed Ingleses ; ’’ greater still 
when I told them I was only travelling to see the country ; and 
unbounded when I told them I intended exploring the i\io 
Sapao. Fearful and many were the dangers and difficulties I 
was told I should encounter ; but, as no one of them had ever 
been there, I put no faith in their representations. Xot so-, 
unfortunately, the men I had brought with me ; they imme- 
diately took fright, and refused to proceed further. Moreover, 
the rains had now set in ; and I was informed they would last till 
the end of the month, and that the country beyond would soon 
be flooded, effectually barring all progress, 1 decided, there- 
fore, most unwillingly, to await the cessation of the rain. The 
event proved tliat I was fortunate in doing so, for it rained day 
and night continuously uxitil the end of the month, as had been 
predicted. Formosa is merely a collection of some sixty squalid 
huts and houses, picturesquely built in the midst of a wealth of 
vegetation. Trees and bush grow in every unfrequented space. 
In many places the weeds were so high in the street as eftectually 
to prevent a view of the houses on the opposite side. The climate 
is warm and moist, but healthy, and the soil is of the richest ; 
and the inhabitants, after the rudest fashion, and with little 
labour, rear crops of maize, beaus, rice, sugar-cane, castor-oil 
plant, and mandioca, the surplus of which they send down the 
river in rafts, made of the dried stems of the leaves of the 
Burity palm, to Sta. Rita and Cidade da Barra. Truly this 
district is a wonder of vegetable wealth. Intermittent fevers, 
so common in similar districts, are here very slight ; and what 
there is of them is, I believe, only owing to the bad living and 
filthy habits of the inhabitants. 

Game is' not prolific in this district, having, I believe, been 
hunted down by the people, who are ail fond of this occupation, 
and kill everything eatable indiscriminately at all seasons, 
consequently soon clearing the district of its game. 

To prove what a man can do in such a country who likes to 
work, I will take the case of Senhor Jose Moreira da Cunha e 
Souza, the sub-delegado ; now a hale, hearty, ruddy-faced man 
of sixty. He came here twenty years ago witli only t^ o slaves, 
and immediately set to work in clearing land which he called 
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his own, and which, as no one can show a better title, remains 
his. He is now comparatively rich in money, and has extensive 
tracts of sugar-cane, mandioca, beans, and rice. He has a mill, 
though certainly of the rudest construction; and he is now 
making a handsome income, to the intense disgust and jealousy 
of his less active neighbours. 

At the end of the month the rain, as prognosticated, ceased, 
and we prej)ared for continuing the journey, I was advised to 
hire two mules to carry com, as hunters wlio knew the kind of 
country I was about to enter said that it would be utterly 
impossible to obtain pasturage for the animals. Moreover, I 
was further induced to take an escort of four natives, making 
with my men, whom I had shamed into going on, eight in 
number. A\l were armed with the most old-fashioned of arms, 
Portuguese muskets and carbines, all flint-locks, that looked 
likely to prove more dangerous behind than in front. I induced 
these men to go with me, in consideration of paying them a 
large sum of money. They were all dressed in tanned deer- 
skin ; hat, coat, vest, trousers, and boots. Two of the men I 
thought were an acquisition. One called Antonio da Lapa, a 
hunter, had spent his life in the chase, and had fought with, 
been captured by, and escaped from, tlie Indians. He was a 
tall, meagre, broad-shouldered man of fifty. The other w^as 
a half-civilised Indian, of the tribe of Cherentes, called Jose 
Trascuhyn. Whilst at Formosa I found the climate most 
delightful ; the temperature by day 76^ to 7 8^, by nisrbt 72'’ to 
74° Fabr. 

Ain-il ith . — At last ^Ye started. Every one assembled to 
see us off, and kind wishes of “ God speed ” were inter- 
spersed with the most dismal forebodings ; the friends of the 
men I took with me bidding them farewell, as though they 
never expected to see them again. Three of the men travelled 
on foot, including the Indian, who carried his bows and arrows. 
The distance was 32 miles to the mouth of the Eio Sapao, 
which we reached without incident. Here there is a col- 
lection of .seven or eight houses, called Sta. Maria. It 
being on the Indian frontier, they are fortified after a rude 
fashion. This place, even in late years, has been the scene of 
many a fight with the Indians. The inliabitants relate story 
and anecdote enough to fill a volume. The place had also 
another interest, as it was here that Gardner, the botanist 
passed on his way to Goyaz, by the road up the Kio Preto! 
But he made a mistake in saying that the Eio Preto flows into 
the Eio St. Fran9isco a little below Villa da Barra, and pro- 
bably obtained this idea from the old maps, which erroneously 
show it so. ^ 
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Up to this point I have found no serious difficulty or obstruc- 
tion to the navigation of the Eio Preto by a small light-draught 
steamer. The only troubles are : — 


Atoleiro .... 

55 kilometres below Formosa. 

Porto Easo 

37 

V 

Marimbondo 

21 

?> 

latoba .... 

12 

?? 

Eaposa .... 

7 

?) ?? 

Vao de Batalha 

in 

,, above Formosa. 

„ Angico 

19 


„ Capivara . 

21 

'j 

„ Brejo Grande . 

31 



These are all strong currents of water at various bends of the 
river, but not worthy of being called rapids. Of these Porto 
Easo is the shallowest, but I am told that even in the dry 
season it has 4 feet of water in its channel. A small steamer 
could pass all these obstacles with a good })ilot, but any expense 
in removing rock, Ac., would, of course, diminish the risk. 

Aiyril iyth . — This morning we safely passed the mouth of the 
Eio JSapao, by swimming the animals, and passing the baggage in 
a canoe, and then proceeded on our journey by the south-western 
side of the river. We travelled only 10 miles this day, as we 
started very late, and made our camp by the side of a stream at 
the foot of a serra. 

The Eiver Sapao I found to be a very deep stream, flowing 
sluggishly through marshy land, but too narrow to be of 
any service as a navigable stream. Its banks throughout are 
densely lined, either with magnificent belts of forests, or thick 
groves of the Burity palms. The low undulating lands on each 
side, extending from 2 to 5 miles away from the river, are 
covered with the vegetation peculiar to the Campos Geraes of 
Brazil, ground palms, small bushes, stunted trees, and a thin, 
hard, coarse grass. Sometimes many miles were covered prin- 
cipally with the extraordinary-looking Canella d’Elma {Vellozta)^ 
with its beautiful lily-like Mowers. Beyond these low-lands the 
land suddenly rises up almost perpendicularly, and becomes a 
vast arid table-land, but abounding in most of the kinds of 
game found in Brazil ; such as the Porco do Matto, a true wild 
boar, rarely found anywhere else, and not to be confounded with 
the Caetetu or peccary ; deer of several kinds — the Galheiro 
and the Campeira, the buck and doe of the Campos, and the 
stately Sussu-apara, the largest deer in Brazil, but whose flesh 
is not eatable. There is also the ounce or jaguar; the Supua- 
rana (puma), the black ounce, and the Guara; and near the 
river we saw numerous tracks of Capivara (water-hog). Papas, and 
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tapirs in extraordinary number. Eed and blue, red and gold, 
and purple macaws, and green parrots, continuously flew by us, 
making the hill-sides echo with their discordant screeches. 

The weather was glorious, and I never breathed a more 
exhilarating or healthy atmosphere than this of the valley of 
the Sapao. We travelled by the foot of the slopes of the table- 
land, thereby avoiding crossing the many streams and swamps 
that would have intersected our path nearer the river. One 
night the animals suffered fearfully from vampire bats, and 
some of the men were bitten. The animals presented a ghastly 
appearance ; on one I counted seven punctures. 

Pedestrians have to keep a sharp look out for the Cabe^a 
de Frade, a curious ground-cactus, growing to about one foot in 
diameter, and only an inch or so above the surface of the 
ground; it is covered with long sharp spines, which cause a 
fearful wound to any unhappy person who treads on them. 
Every night the whole conversation turned upon the Porcos de 
Matto, and the men seemed to dread a visit from them more 
than from the Indians. Though I had seen a few tracks ef 
them, I thought their fears exaggerated, and did not place 
much faith in their representations. But on the 11th of April, 
as we were rounding the sources of a swamp, to which I gave 
the name of Nove Gaihos (nine branches), from that number of 
streams that we counted leading into it, we saw the ground 
furrowed and rooted up in all directions by the pigs; but 
though the pools of w^ater had been very recently disturbed, w^e 
did not meet with a single pig. The men were very excited, 
expecting to be attacked. It would, indeed, have been awk- 
ward had we encountered the animals here, for the ground was 
covered with hard matted grass 6 feet high, and obstructed by 
dense masses of trees and bush, with huge boulders of stone 
scattered about. 

We made haste to get away ; and late in the afternoon, when 
we encamped, w’e had placed 4 or 5 miles between the dreaded 
locality and our camp. But old Antonio, one of our men, said 
they would be sure to follow us. Accordingly we made every 
preparation, by placing the pack-saddles and baggage in the form 
of a hollow square, making a breastwork 3 or 4 feet hio-h. Those 
who had hammocks, slung them high up in the adjoining trees* 
the men Avere too sure ol a visit to sleep for a lon<^ time, tired 
as they were. However, late at night, we posted two sentinels 
and turned in. ^ An hour or so before daylight I was awakened by 
the alarm of pigs. The men w ho had no hammocks hurriedly 
scrambled in behind the baggage. In an instant the were 
on us by hundreds, gnashing their teeth in a most unpleasant 
manner, making a sound like the breaking of thousands of hard 
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dry sticks, while the stench from their bodies was most revolt- 
ing. As every man had cartridges ready and arms loaded, they 
soon received a volley, and retreated, but charged again imme- 
diately; the men behind the baggage had then to fight with 
their long knives. Myself and the men in the hammocks were 
all safe, and made every one of our shots tell on the black 
seething mass of bodies. At first it was an anxious time, but 
the pigs gradually drew off to a more respectful distance, and, 
as we remained perfectly quiet, at daybreak they went away. 
Our baggage, though, had suffered terribly. The raw hide 
coverings of tlie pack-saddles were slit as though by an axe, 
and one of the men was badly hurt in the wrist We found 
seven pigs dead, and four badly wounded, but numbers of the 
wounded must have got away. The men would not go for the 
mules until near mid-day, and then found them a long way off. 
These animals are true wild boars, with long projecting tusks, 
and thick black bristles on their backs. 

April 14/7i. — Came on to a huge flat plain, 2 or 3 miles wide 
and 4 or 5 long, the centre forming a large swamp, with groves 
of Burity palms. Wherever we looked we saw no vegetation 
but the tall rank grass. This plain is situated in a valley 
surrounded by fortress-looking mountains, sloping steeply at 
their bases and almost perpendicular near the top. Their sum- 
mits were flat, and appeared to be all on the same level. I 
conjectured this to be the high land forming the watershed, 
and that on the other side of the big swamp I should find 
water flowing westwardly. 

I ascended one of the range of hills, and the sight that then 
met my view well paid me for the exertion. Looking west- 
wardly, far as I could see, was one vast extent of undulating 
grass-land, brown with age. In the bottoms and valleys grew 
Burity palms, showing the presence of streams or morass, 
generally the latter. In the far distance were several ranges 
of hills and isolated heights. Some of the streams were lined 
with thick forest, indicating a rich soil. In a north-west 
direction I fancied I saw green grass, which would indicate 
the presence of ;man, as unless this Capim agreste is fired, its 
growth is continual for ages, and always presenting the same 
burnt-up appearance. I descended, and rounded the big swamp, 
and my conjecture proved to be right, for there we found water 
flowing westwardly. We found the descent on the west side 
considerably steeper than on the east; this is a peculiarity I 
have noticed in all the mountain ranges in Brazil, running north 
and south. We were several days wandering in these wilds. 
Although it is easy to decide on a line of route, it is altogether 
another thing to travel by it in an unknown country. Our 
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difficulties were the immense numbers of streams and swamps, 
and the frequent belts of forest. 

These lands teem with game of various kinds. We killed a 
number of wild boar and deer, the latter remarkably tame. I 
also had to shoot a fine Tamanchia iandeira, or anteater, to 
save my dog. We saw the tracks of numbers of tapirs, pacas, 
capivaras, oncas, and sucuaranas. The perdiee, or Brazilian 
partridge, existed in great quantities. 

After a most wearisome journey of several days, our animals 
became utterly exhausted for want of proper forage. The 
com I had brought had been finished some days, and the 
mules only had the dry hard grass to eat. Their gums were 
cut and swollen with the unpalatable stuff. Their chests and 
forelegs Mere denuded of hair, through forcing a way through 
the grass. Fortunately we always found plenty of water, xis 
I knew we must be near the green grass I saw from the hills, 
I made a camp, and with two men on foot we started in search 
of habitations. We crossed streams, and forest, and swamp, 
making a bee-line towards wliere I wanted to go. After a few 
hours’ fatiguing work, we emerged on to green grass-land. The 
men told me it had been burnt the last year. '^We plodded on, 
and ascended a height, where we saw smoke a mile or two 
away. We cautiously made towards it, and discovered it to be 
really a human habitation. Upon entering the house, the pro- 
prietor, a man and his wife, and six powerful bronzed sons, 
were speechless with ast(mishment. A few w^ords explained all 
and we were treated with the greatest kindness. I found that 
the streams I had been tracing were really affluents of the Bio 
do Somno, that flows into the Tocantins. lily worthy host 1 
found to be an immigrant from the neighbourino’ district of 
Paranagua, in Piauhy ; he told me that a few miles further 
west was the village of Espirito Santo, formed during the past 
few years. I engaged him as a guide for several days in ex- 
ploring the country. I found the high lands to be entirely 
covered with grass, the valleys full of thick forests, and the 
ground was not too marshy ; there nothing but the Buriti 
grew. 

20^^.— To-day we arrived at the little isolated village of 
Espirito Santo, consisting of some twenty houses. The whole 
village is entirely being too far from any 

market either to bi ^ . ■ people only make Ion®- 

journeys to Paranagua, and thence to Sta. Kita and Formosa 
to exchange hides for salt. My exploration will prove a great 
boon to these people, as showing them a better road by 
the way I came, and one which will save them several days’ 
journey, ^ 
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Near Espirito Santo is a small river called the Kio Somninho. 
This stream, v^hea it joins the Eio Preto of Goyaz, becomes the 
llio do Somno (River of Sleep). At its junction is a magni- 
ficent waterfall of 80 feet in one drop. 

Leaving Espirito Santo, we found the country gradually 
changing to a more rugged and wooded district, but every- 
where intersected by boggy lov -lands. In these morasses exist 
immense numbers of the water-boa {Sucurdni)^ vhich some- 
times attains the enormous length of 40 feet. I have been 
told that they attain 00 feet, but that I cannot vouch for. 

During the next few days we passed a few isolated farms, 
and on the 23rd we reached Porto Franco, on the Rio do 
Somno, the last habitation. Here I was told the river was 
navigable; accordingly I dismi>sed my men and troop, and 
constructed a raft by tying into live long bundles, lO feet long, 
the dry stems of Purity palms, and with tliree imm and my 
baggage embarked on board the crazy aflair. From this point 
to the mouth of the river it took us eight days to float down with 
the current. During this journey were wrecked by dashing 
on to a submerged rock, and I suffered an irreparable loss of 
more than two hundred sketches, several valuable specimens of 
minerals, and other objects of necessity and intei-est. This Eio 
Somno is certainly the most lucturesque river I have yet seen. 
The upper part flows betw(?en j^^ipendicular Avails of many- 
coloured rock, sometimes lOO or more feet high. Innumer- 
able cascades of water trickle from the heights above ; palms, 
and ferns, and flowers grow in every crack and crevice ancl 
shelf of the rock, presenting a most enchanting appearance. 
Often, on the surlace of the rocks, I observed the huge nests 
of the Shupe bee, sometimes 20 feet long. They produce large 
quantities of wax and good honey. The lower part of the Eio 
do Somno flows through a much lower and more regular 
country. Here the river is bordered by forests of great 
luxuriance and vegetable wealth. The A'arieties of palms Avere 
very numerous, and most of them neAv to me, as the Naja, 
Bacaba, Maraja, and Piti. Here I also saw wild bananas. The 
Bacaba is a handsome palm, groAAing on a long, slender stem 
to a great height, the huge leaves forming at the top a fan, 
invariably facing the east and Avest. 

In these forests we saAV innumerable monkeys, marmosets, 
macaws, parrots, and other birds. Tapirs, capivaras, and alE- 
gators we constantly observed on the banks. A little away 
from the river the country is still the Campos Geraes, or grass- 
land, extending to the Rio Tocantins. 

The river at Porto Franco is 200 feet wide, but at some of 
the bends it is 300 or 400 feet wide. Only in a few shalloAVs is 
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the current at all strong, and then it is more of the nature of 
broken water than a rapid, the water rising into weaves 3 or 4 
feet high. These are locally termed “ pancadas,” or blows, and 
many a swamping they gave us ; unfortunately we did not always 
manage to navigate our un wieldly craft so as to avoid the 
submerged rocks, and it was on one of these that our wreck 
occurred. But beyond these there are two serious impediments 
to navigation. They are the ‘‘ Funil” and Apertada Hora.” 
The “Funil” is an obstruction caused by two huge masses of 
ironstone, about 80 feet long and 50 feet apart. Through this 
narrow channel the whole body of water of the river passes in 
a rushing, seething mass of whirlpools. The chief dangers are 
the strong eddies ; nevertheless, I believe a small steamer could 
steam up against the current. The “ Apertada Hora’* is a 
much more serious affair. Above it the bed of the river is full 
of large boulders of rock, in amongst which the water rushes wdth 
surprising force. The only passage is by a tortuous channel 
on the north side, w^hich is, however, highly perilous from the 
quantity of rocks on eitlier side. After passing the rocks, the 
banks of the river suddenly narrow to wdthin 25 or 30 feet, and 
the previously strong current of w’ater, in this narrow strait, be- 
comes hardly perceptible. This at first siglit appears strange, but 
a plumb-line dropped into the water does not strike the bottom 
at 40 feet; it shows, however, a strong undercurrent. I am 
thus led to believe that the bank on the left or south' side of 
this strait is merely a projecting ledge of rock, under which the 
great body of the water must tlow. It is composed of a hard, 
compact stone. This narrow channel extends about 100 or 130 
yards, and then making a sharp bend to the left, it widens to 
its usual width. The Apertada Hora is the great obstacle 
to navigation ; but in the dry season, when the rocks are hio-h 
out of the water, a good channel could be made by removinc^ 
some of them, and by widening the narrow strait. There 
are numerous other places, such as the Funil” and many 
strong currents over the shallows where any laboiir expended 
on removing rock, would greatly diminish the risk; but there 
are none which present such an almost impassable barrier as 
the Apertada Hora, and they might remain as they are, dan- 
gerous but passable. After passing the Apertada Hora, we 
found tor the next few^ miles a little broken water from sub- 
merged rocks, and then the river became a deep, wide, and 
placidly-flowing stream to its junction with the Tocantins 
We passed successively the mouths of the Eio das Balsas and 
the Eio Perdida, both large bodies of water; they are unex- 
plored, but the Indians say they are navi^mble. 

During this journey on the Kio do Somno I noticed the 
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strange absence of mosquitoes, or other torturing insects ; in fact, 
the whole district from the St. Francisco to the Tocantins is 
singularly free from insect pests, including even carapatos 
(ticks), the greatest misery to travellers in Brazil. 

iMay 'hid , — We arrived at the village of Pedro Aftbnso, on the 
south side of the mouth of the liio do Somno. Until within the 
last four years it was an Indian village of the tribe of Cherentes. 
In 184«S the Italian Jesuit missionary, Fre Eafad, arrived in this 
savage wilderness, and amongst the then cannibal Indians ; with 
patience and perseverance, he has subdued their unruly natures, 
and has indin'ed them to forego their old nomadic lives, and to 
settle down to the cultivation of this vast wilderness. A few 
years after his arrival a few traders came, gradually elbowing 
out tlie nativ'o inhabitants. It is now a Brazilian village of 
some 400 or 500 souls. The Indians have removed to the 
mouth of the Eio Ipiabimha. 72 miles to the south. I remained 
at Pedro Affonso three days, having arrived unfortunately a few 
days too late to catch the last trading-boat descending tlie river 
to Para. As it was, 1 engaged an igarite, a wide, shallow boat, 
with three oarsmen and a pilot, to take me to Carolina, a town, 
or rather city, 185 miles down the Tocantins. 

Pedro Affonso is a very straggling village, situated in the 
midst of grass-land, with scattered clumps of trees. The ground 
is high above any flood tliat is likely to come down the river, 
and the situation altogether showed the wisdom of the natives 
in choosing this for a settlement. I see that in old maps there 
is a place called Sao Laiirenco, marked on the west bank of 
the Itio ToCcintins, opposite the mouth of the Kio do Somiio. 
As I coiihl see no trace of it whilst at Pedro Affonso, I made 
inquiries of the oldest inhabitant, who told me that he had 
never heard of the name. 

In going down this Upper Tocantins ” I must confess to 
being disappointed in the insignificant appearance of the forests 
bordering its banks ; though, of course, tropical in character, they 
had neither grandeur nor beauty. Perhaps the long reaches and 
great width of the river tended to make everything else appear 
insignificant. The reaches of the river sometimes extended 
8 or 10 miles, making the horizon of sky and water. 

I was also very much surprised to find such a number of habi- 
tations on the river-banks ; we rarely passed 3 or 4 miles without 
seeing a little hut and its small plantation. But the class of 
people dwelling liere are of no benefit whatever to such a country 
as Brazil : they exist and vegetate, as the trees and animals 
around them ; they are surly, proud, and independent. Here 
nature is so generous, that their trifling necessaries of life are 
obtained almost without trouble. The river abounds in fish, and 
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the forest with game ; and a few roots of mandioca, put in the 
ground, supply them with their bread ; their clothes they pre- 
pare from the tanned hides of deer, &:q. In descending the 
river, I frequently saw the fresh-water dolphin rise to the sur- 
face, and with a deep sigh send a cloud of spray into the air: 
a large quantity of oil can be obtained from this hsh, but it is 
not utilised. 

The journey on the Tocantins was rather enjoyable than 
otherwise, for it being one of the cool months, the heat of the 
sun, though great, w'as tempered by a delightfully fresh breeze 
up channel The thermometer daily registered 82 to 84^ at 
mid-day. We generally passed the nights at some river-side hut, 
where the men slung their hammocks ; I preferred for mvself 
a hide on the ground by the side of the hre, to the mosquitoes 
and filth of the houses. 

Near the mouth of the Eiver Manoel Alves, a few miles to the 
south of the city of Carolina, a range of hills of most fantastic 
forms, isolated and in groiqjs, crosses the line of the Kiver 
Tocantins : they are a branch of the great watershed range of 
the Tocantins and St. Francisco rivers, and after traverAug the 
Tocantins, run into the range of mountains forming the water- 
shed of the Rivers Tocantins and Araguaya. These mountains 
are reported to be rich in gold, several specimens having been 
found; but they have nei^er been worked or explored proper! v, 
the districts being in Indian territory. 

About 30 miles to the north of the mouth of the Eit> do 
Somno is the site of a recent village of the Coroados Indians 
who have removed, with their Italian Jesuit missionary. Ere 
Antonio, to the head-waters of the Rio do Manoel Alves. They 
still retain their habits and customs, but are now friendly dis- 
posed to the Christians, as the Brazilians are termed by them. 
The Rio do Manoel Alves forms the southern boimdary between 
the province of Maranhao and Goyaz. 

May llj^/i.— Landed at the city of Carolina and proceeded to 
the house of the Judge of the district, I)r. Benedito Barros e 
Yasconcellos, by whom I was most hospitablv received, thou<^h 
I was a perfect stranger to him, and carried no letters of intro- 
duction. He advised me strongly not to entertain the idea of 
descending the river to Para, as at that time of the year the 
river below wns fearfully unhealthy, and the rapids impassable 
through insu&ciency of ^vater. Moreover, small-pox was then 
making terrible ravages below^ the mouth of the xVraguaya. I 
accepted his advice; but it was sixteen days before I could o-et 
horses to proceed on my journey. ® 

Carolina is aii old settlement, formerly an Indian villaoe. It 
ranks as a cidade or city, but it is a small insignificant place of 
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about 1500 inhabitants, like all the other Brazilian towns and 
villages, a square with a ^^ldte^vashed chiu’ch, and houses of 
adobe, tiled or thatched. During my stay I was very much 
pleased to see the kind and friendly feeling that existed in 
this little place. Usually these out-of-the-way towns are in a 
perpetual state of ferment from politics, jealousy, or intrigues. 

Carolina itself is built on a ^andy plateau of grass land, high 
above any river-floods that may chance to come ,* but the imme- 
diate neiglibourhuud is vnry rough and mountainous, some of 
the hills being of very fantastic forms. The temperature I found 
to be usualh' about 81^ Fahreii licit. 

May 'Tith , — I left Carolina to return now^ to the sea-coast across 
the ]U’uviuce of 3[aranhrio. TFy troop was a very sorry -looking 
one, both men and horses, compared to the active 3Iiiieiros of 
Minas Geraes, and the excellent mules of Sao Paulo. Appa- 
rently every province has its system of packing a mule and 
of travelling ; but the farther north we go, where animals 
get scarcer, the muleteer becomes far less expert, and men, 
animals, and pack-saddles are clumsier. A large party of the 
Carol inenses accompanied me a few miles, and as the country is 
the open Cam])os Geraes, my friends showed their expert horse- 
mansliip by chasing the grazing cattle, wdieii they would dash 
alongbitle a runaway bullock, seize him by the tail and turn 
the ast(mished animal upside down. 

TJie first night w e passed at a herdsman’s hut. at the foot of a 
considerable hill of lime and sand>toiie, called ^lorro do Chapeo 
(Hat Hill), and a prouiiiient mark ibr an immense distance 
around. The next day we travelled through a pass in the range 
of hills suiTOiiiiding Carolina: it was a fearful road, a bridle- 
path obstructed by bugh boulders, winding round the steep side 
of a hill ; on one side the hill became a precipice, densely 
clothed with forest. One hoi>e slippy *d and fell over, but the 
trees caught him feet uppermost. He was none the wwse 
for it. 

The second night we passed at a small farm, called Angelino, 
28 miles from Carolina. Here is another example of wUat can 
be done by a hard-working man in Brazil. The owner, a negro, 
Avas in his" youth a slave ; but obtaining his freedom, he and his 
wife set earnestly to work. He has now a rough mill for grinding 
sugar-cane, another for maiulioca, a neat house, numerous sheds, 
large tracts of land, fenced in and under cultivation, and a herd 
of 1200 cattle ; and his only assistants are his tw^o sons and his 
wife. 

After passing these hills the land became more regular, some- 
times long flats of sandy wastes, thinly covered with grass, and a 
few trees ; or in the low er parts boggy land, densely covered with 
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matted grass and bush, through ^vhich we went with great ditB- 
culty. By the side of the principal streams we always found belts 
of woodland, in which grew an immense variety of palms, many 
new to me, such as the pati and the juncercra— and a beautiful 
tree, with a tall straight trunk, a bright yellow ochre in colour, 
the leaves a most brilliant green, and tJiickly covered with a 
crimson flower : it is locally termed Moleque ” Another tree 
I saw, new to me, and peculiar, I believe, to this province ; it is 
termed the SlerimA It is a large, widely-spreading tree, with 
a rui^ged rough bark. Upon gashing the tree, a volatile inflam- 
mabTe fluid oozes out, at fii>t smelling like kerozene, but on 
exposure to the air its odour changes to the delicate perfume of 
violets. I am told that it yields an immense quantity of oil, but 
is not applied to any use. This tree is but little known, even 
where it grows. 

May di)tJi . — We arrived at the Sta-i’a da Cinta, a range of 
hills dividing the vaters of the Grajahu and Pinare from the 
Tocantins: it comes from the highlands of Piauhy and runs 
northerly. After passing this serra the road became very 
rugged, crossing spurs of the hills, where horses and men had 
to climb up steep ascents and over huge boulders of rock. The 
soil, where not stony, was a stiff clay ; the land generally was 
thickly wooded. The neighbourhood here is reported to be rich 
in minerals, gold and copper having been found, the latter in vast 
quantities, but as yet it has not been worked. Prom one of the 
heights we crossed we obtained a magnifleent view of the country 
we had passed — extensive undulating tracts of grass-lands, with 
here and there isolated hills rising up in curious forms: one 
I observed, called Mono de Gastello, is a tall round rock, with 
perpendicular sides, in shape like a martello tower. The horizon 
wais bounded by distant blue serras a long wny- off, but tho 
air was so clear that we could distinguish their configuration 
and valleys. 

The last day or two of this journey was over a table-land 
coimtry; the rivers passing through valleys 200 or 300 feet 
below the adjoining plain of grass-land, the descents to the 
streams were most precipitous, and the valleys were densely 
wooded. 

June 3rd.— xirrived at the villa or town of Chapada, on the 
Bio Grajahu. Here terminated my journeys by land. It was 
high time that I arrived here, for the men who had travelled on 
foot were terribly exhausted, and three of the horses I had to 
leave on the road, for which I was only enabled to get one in 
exchange. It was the deep, heavy, sandy roads that ’were so 
fatiguing; on some occasions we travelled for three or four 
hours over sand where the horses sank to their fetlocks. The 
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country from Carolina to the Grajalm is all more or less popu- 
lated, thinly of course, the houses being distant from each other 
sometimes 30 miles. It is a very healthy district, and in many 
parts there are tracts of rich land ; the greater part, however, 
is barren sand or stony wastes. I believe it to be immensely 
rich in minerals. 

As the class of inhabitants in this district is very low and igno- 
rant, we were but indifferently received at some of the farms; 
but at others we were kindly treated. Upon my arrival at 
Chapada, the District Judge, Dr. Candido Uereira de Lemos, 
kindly offered me the hospitality of ins house, which I willingly 
accepted, and remained there three days, whilst getting ready a 
boat to descend the liio Grajahu. 

The Yilla de Chapada is an old settlement, situated on the east 
side of the river. The little praca or square occupies the summit 
of a hill ; the rest of the town is scattered around the base of 
the hill, and on the banks of the river. On the west bank is 
the village of Trezedellas. A thriving trade is carried on here 
with the surrounding country, the traders taking down the river 
raw hides, and returning with cotton goods, salt, and hardware. 
The soil is a thin stratum of clay, covering a substratum of 
stratified rock. This rock, which extends for many miles, is 
rich in copper, many rich specimens of which I saw. The 
distance by road from Carolina I estimate to be ISS miles. 

At this place I saw an Indian girl of the tribe of Anambeios, 
from the lUver Tocantins, below the mouth of the Eiver Ara- 
guaya. She was almost a white, with very good features and 
brown eyes. I should never have thought she was an Indian 
had I not been told so. I was assured that all her race are as 
pale as she, being known as the White Indians. Several other 
Indians from the neighbourhood I saw — the Guajajaras and 
Gammellas — men short in stature, very deep-chested and power- 
ful in build, light-brown in colour, and in physiognomy decidedly 
of tlie Mongolian type. 

June Qth . — Embarked in a boat with four oarsmen, pilot, and 
servant, and started on my voyage down the Grajahu. The 
river at the town is 109 feet with/ and 3 to 0 feet deep ; but it 
is now almost the driest season. The banks are high and rocky, 
and densely covered with forest. In many cases the branches 
of the trees interlaced overhead from the opposite banks, forming 
a most delightful scene. The upper part of the river, where the 
land is very hilly, is tliinly inhabited ; but a day or two down 
the river all habitations cease, as the country then becomes a 
vast virgin forest, extending to the Tocantins and Para. In this 
forest-district reside many tribes of Indians, some hostile and 
some friendly to the whites. Almost every day we met a trading 
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boat returning to Chapada, tbe crew often composed of young 
Indians, generally in a state of nudity. It is fearfully laborious 
work poling these heavy craft up against the strong current. 

This journey on the Grajahii proved to be the most un- 
pleasant I have made in Brazil ; for after we had quitted the 
highlands we passed through a vast extent of lo^^laIld and morass, 
through which the river flowed in the most circuitous manner. 
Here bv day the heat was terrific, and the sand-flies (pihuyn) 
in dense clouds, with their irritating bites, soon brought us to 
fgyer-heat. At night mosquitoes, in myriads, effectually killed 
all thoughts of sleep, with their tantalising humming and 
stinging. The men, tired out, slept through it all ; but with the 
pilot and myself it w as hard times. 

One day, whilst the men w^ere preparing dinner, I strolled into 
the foresb These virgin forests are different from anything of 
the kind I have seen before; for a little way from the liver tlie 
ground, covered deep with the decaying leaves of centuries, is 
perfectly free from bush, and I could sometimes see so far into 
the forest that the distant trees looked blue wdth the distance ; 
but overhead, branches and foliage w^ere interlaced together in 
one entangled mass of creeper and vine : iivm the branches the 
creepers dropped their air-roots like ropes, to take fresh life from 
the ground. These forests abound in joo, or quail, wdiose melan- 
choly notes alone disturb the solemn silence of the w'oods. 

In the river we caught several excellent fish ; but the preva- 
lence, in immense shoals, of the ferocious piranhas, similar to 
the piranhas of the Kio St. Francisco, effectually prevented any 
bathing. On one occasion I was shown an electric eel, treme- 
ireme^ or peixe'cV angiiia, or jporar[iie, as it is variously termed. 

June Vltlu — This morning we passed a village ol* the Itam- 
beira Indians, but unfortunately they were awny collecting oil of 
copaiba : w^e saw’ tlieir encampment a few days afterw’ards. The 
banks of the river are very picturesque, bordered as they are by 
all the beauties and wealth of a tropical vegetation — palms of 
several kinds, tree-ferns and graceful bamboos, and trees fes- 
tooned in flowers; amongst which gamboled several varieties of 
monkeys and maimosets. Macaws, parrots, toucans, and other 
birds, flashed their gaudy plumage everywhere; long-necked 
white herons and other aquatic birds flew’ ahead, almost skimming 
the water. 

As we w’ere favoured with a bright moon, w’e took advantage 
of its light to continue our journey until late into the night. 
The only danger one is exposed to by this travelling at night is 
the snags, or submerged fallen trees ; we ran on to several, and 
one occasion had to cut up the tree with axes before we could 
get free ; however, no serious accident occurred. It is unfortu- 
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nate that this river is so very v’inding, as it almost trebles the 
actiial distance. A road has lately been cut through the forest 
from Cliapada to Victoria on the 3Iearim ; but as a good part of 
it is through land subject to inundation, and the traffic is almost 
nil, in a verv short time it ^vill be all groAvn over and useless. 
It was intended as a means of bringing down cattle from the 
grazing plains near Chapa da ; but one or two men tried it and 
found tliat it did not answer their purpose, as they lost 80 per 
cent, of the cattle on the march, through insects, starvation, 
poisonous plant-:, aiul boggy land. Near the mouth of the 
Grajahu the ^vatcr of tlie river assumed a tint like weak coffee, 
owing to the overflow of the neighbouring lakes and swamps ; 
we had to travel for two days and nights continuously, as we 
could find no dry land anywhere — all the adjoining lan'l of the 
Grajahu and of the Kiver iMcariin l)eing under water. From 
this point to the coast w'e saw^ no more forests w’ or thy of the 
name, the whole of the land being a low' plain, the greater part 
subject to inundations. AVo travelled down the River Mearim 
almost to the town or villa of Victoria, before w'e saw' dry 
land. 

June 11th , — Landed at Victoria, a tow'ii of about 2000 souls, on 
the north bank of the Rio 3Iearim. It carries on a considerable 
trade with the coast and the interior : it is built on slightly 
rising ground, but the country arouml is very low and flat, so 
much so that in the rains, it becomes a series of lakes connected 
by channels, enabling people to cross from the Rio ]Mearim to 
the Rio Pinare in canoes. Intermittent fevers and agues are 
not so prevalent as one would be inclined to think, on looking 
at this vast extent of stagnant w ater in a tropical climate. The 
climate is w'arm and moist, and not unhealthy. I proceeded the 
same day on to Arary, a village a few' miles down the river : 
here I waited a few' days, and on the 20th of June I took a 
passage in a sailing vessel, loaded with oranges, bananas, fowls, 
&c., for the capital. 

Steamers now' ply betw'een the coast and ascend the Rio 
Mearim as for as Corda, an eight days’ journey. Another line 
ascends the Rio Pinare. A small tug’-steamer on the Rio 
Grajahu might pay w'ell. 

Soon after passing the confluence of the Pinare with the 
Mearim, the river widened out to a mile or more in breadth. 
Here we had to await every change of tide, as at low-water the 
greater part of the bed of the river is exposed in long shoals 
of soft black mud. AVe had to wait here amidst myriads of 
mosquitoes and a burning sun. The scenery was most melan- 
choly ; the banks w ere of mud, like London clay, topped by the 
weird roots of mangroves, amongst which flocks of red flamingoes 
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disported tliemselvts. On this river, at the commencement of 
the^flow of the tide, a huge tidal rvare, G to 10 teet high, comes 
rollin'^ alono-, and woe to the boatman who has not placed his 
vessef in safety. Even where ive were, generally at the mouth 
of some creek or behind a bank, the commotion of the water 
was very great, and the water returned with the iorce of a 

mill -rac(^ j 

On the 25th of June I landed at Marauliao, and the same day 
embarked on a coast-steaniei* for Bahia, Ihe change ’s^as "sei} 
great, and at sea I gave in at last to a severe (ittack of fever. 


XII. Journey of Explored ton from South to Western AiisfraUa, 

in 1875. By EnxEsr Giles.^ 

0 ^ arriving at Yonldeh, a point ^vhieh ^Ye reached after a 
troublesome and difficult march from Beltana, the main bo<ly of 
the expedition remained in depot, Avliilst I A'isited FoAvler’s Bay 
to the south, at the same time de.^patcLing my two officers, 
Mr. Tietkens and jMr. Young, Avitli my black boy Tommy, to en- 
deavour to disco ATI- a noAv depot to the north, at or as near to 
tlie 29th parallel of latitude as possible. AVlien I returned from 
FoAvler’sBay they also had returned from the north, liaving dis- 
covered tAA'o native Avells, a small native dam, and some chiypans, 
each having Avater in, and at different places. This Avas exceed- 
ingly good neAA's, and I Avasted no time before I departed from 
Yonldeh, giving my letters to Iticliard Dorcy, A\ho l\ad accom- 
panied me back from FoAAler’s Bay. I Avill uoav give a conden- 
sation of Mr, Tietkens’s report of his journey Avith Mr. Young. 

On leaving Yonldeh, Avliicli is sitnated in hit. 30" 24' 10", and 
long. 131^ 46', they AAcnt lirst to a small rock AAnterhole I had 
visited Avhen here preAuoiisly in the summer; it Avas 15 miles 
away, and lay about x. 74' ay., and called Baring. The black boy 
Tommy folloAAed my old liorsetracks to it, but on reaching it 
they found it dry. The following day they trayelled north, and 
passed through a country of heayy sandhills and thick scrubs, 
Avith occasional open patches Avitli limestone, and camped at 
24 miles. Continuing their journey tlie next day, they AAent 
over better country and more open, and made 24 or 25 miles of 
northing, h^ome more good country A\as seen the folloA\ing day, 
but no AAUter, though they saAv native huts and natiA^e tracks. On 
the folloAving day they sighted tAAo small flat-topped hills, and 

* Being the suEbtance of a Keport furnished by Mr, Giles to the Hon. Thomas 
Elder, of Adelaide, who htted out the Expedition, 
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found a native v*ell in tlieir neiglibonrliood, wliicli, however, did 
not promise a very great supply of water. The views obtainable 
from the little hills were not very inviting in any direction, as 
scrubs appeared to exist nearly everywhere. This little w^ell 
Avas 82 miles from Youldeh, and lying nearly N. 10' w. from it. 
They continued on further north tor 25 miles to lat. 28’ 52' 10", 
and long. 131’ 31' 8", vhen they turned to tlie south-west, and 
continued on that course for 18 mile==!, finding a small native 
dam with w'ater in it ; then turning a little to the north of west 
they found some claypans wdth a little more water. They went 
44 miles nearly west from the little dam, and though the 
country seemed improving they could discover no more water. 
From their hirthest westerly point in lat. 28 59', and long. 
130’ 29', they turned upon a bearing of s. 55’ e, direct for the 
native well found near the two little flat -topped hills mentioned 
pri'viously. In their progress upon this line, at 45 miles, and 
right before them, they came upon a small, open, flat space, very 
■Nvell grassed and very pretty, and upon it they found another 
native well, and saw some natives, with whom they held a sort 
of running conversation. There were several wells, all of which 
had water in. Their black boy managed to elicit from the natives 
the naine of the place, which they said was Ouldabinna. This 
seemed a very fortunate discovery indeed, as the first well found 
near the flat-tops 'was by no means a good one. Here they en- 
camped, being quite delighted with their successful journey, as 
they now had found a new depot 92 miles, lying x. 20’ w. from 
Youldeh, the position of this spot being in lat. 29’ T 4", and 
long. 131’ 15' 4". From here they departed in a straight line 
for Youldeh, where they arrived the day before I returned from 
Fowler’s Bay. 

On Tuesday, the 27th of July, having nineteen camels and 
provisions for eight months, and a most perfect equipment for 
water carriage and otherwise, we left 1 ouldeh. Richard Dorcy 
and his black boy went away to the south ; my caravan departed 
in a long single" string to the north : and Youldeh and the place 
tliereof knew us no more. 

On my departure from this depot I had the choice of first 
visiting the native well my officers had found at 82 miles, and 
thence to the further one at Ouldabinna. I decided to go 
straight for the latter, as the other was not so good. The 
M’eather was cool, and the camels could easily go there without 
water. Their loads were excessively lieavy, averaging about 
550 lbs, all round. It took us six days to reach the uew depot. 
The country nearly all the way consisted of mallee scrubs and 
spinifex sanclhills, with occasional grassy flats between ; and at 
one place we actually crossed a space of nearly 10 miles of open 
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good limestone grassy country. By the time I reached Oulda- 
binna I had travelled 1010 miles from Beltana. 


Ouldabinna I found to consist of a small and pretty little open 
space amongst the scrubs that surrounded it, and on it a place 
where the natives for untold ages have obtained their water 
supplies. There were several wells_, but my experience imme- 
diately informed me that they were simply rock holes filled with 
soil from the periodical Ilow" of the rainwaters over the little flat 
— they lying on the lowest ground ; and I perceived that the 
water supply w^as most ungratifyiiigly limited, though there was 
a sufficiency for our immediate requirements. The camels 
were not apparently thirsty when we arrived, but drank more 
the following day, which comi^letely emptied all the wells, and 
our supply then depended upon the soakage, which was of 
such small volume that I was greatly disappointed in my new 
home. I wanted water here only for a month, but it seemed 
probable it w ould not last a week. We deepened all the w ells, 
and were most anxious wirtchers of the fluid as it slowly perco- 
lated through the soil into the bottom of each w^ell. After I 
had been here two days, and the water supply getting less, I very 
naturally became most anxious to discover more, cither in a 
westerly or northerly direction, and I again sent my two officers, 
Messrs. Tietkins and Young, to the north to endeavour to dis- 


cover more w^ater, while I determined to go myself to the west 
on a similar errand. I was desirous that my tw o officers should 
share the honour of completing a line of discovery from Youl- 
deh northwards to the Musgrave Eanges, and thus connect that 
great geographical feature with the coast at Fowler s Bay ; and 
I promised them if they were fortunate and discovered] more 
water for a depot to the north, and I be equally successful to 
the west, they should finish their line, which, ending at the Mus- 
grave Eanges, would form of itself a very interesting expedition. 
These ranges lay nearly 200 miles to the northw^ard from here* 
and know ing them to exist, and they being a high (the highest 
in South Australia) and continuous chain, I had ^ very reason to 
expect that my officers w ould have no difficulty in findino* water 
between here and there, especially as when I discovered that 
chain of mountains I had seen other ranges to the south and 
south-vvest from them. Their present journey, howeyer, was 
only to find another depot and return, as the water supply here 
might cease at any moment; as at each succeeding day it he- 
came considerably less. ^ 

This was otherwise a pleasant little oasis, as there was plenty 
of good herbage for the camels, which enabled them to do with 
yery little water after their first skinful. AVe arriyed here on 
Sunday the 1st of August, and left it again on the 4th. Mr. Tiet- 
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kens and Mr. Young took only their two riding camels, and one 
other to carry water and other things; they took thirty gallons 
of water and provisions for nine ov ten days, as I expected they 
would easily discover water in less tlian 100 miles, when they 
would immediately return, and it might he necessary lor them 
to remove the wlnde camp from this place. I trusted all that 
to them, requesting them at the same time to hold out at Oulda- 
binna (on their return) as long as it was possible, as if I returned 
from the west unsuccessful my camels might be unable to go 
any further, and being quite sure that the country to the west 
was not likely to prove a garduiof Eden. I thought it probable 
I might have to go 200 miles before I found any water, and if 
unsuccessful at that distance, 1 should have precisely the same 
distance to come back again : s(n with the probabilities of such 
a journey before me, I determined to carry out two cadvS of 
water to about 90 miles, send some of the camels back from 
there, and pu-'h on further with the remainder. I therefore 
took six ex(*ellent cunuds, three for riding and three for loads, 
two carrying thirty gallons of water each, and the third carrying 
provisions, mngs, ^tc., ^Vc. I took ^^aleh, my only Affghan 
camel driver, and young Alec Eoss— Saleh to return from where 
I would plant the c isks, and Alec and I ^vould go on. Mr. 
Tietkens and iMr. Young left Ouldahimia the same day as I did, 
that is to say on the 4th of August, one party going north and the 
other w'est, leaving Peter Xiclmlls (my cook), and the bla<*k boy 
Tommy to look after the camels and camp. I will hrst give an 
outline of my journey to the west. 

The country, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
wells, was, as usual in this region, all sandhills and scrub, though 
at 18 miles I came upon the shores of a large salt lake, which 
had numerous sandhill islands scattered about it. It appeared 
to extend a vast distance south(uly. By digging we easily ob- 
tained a quantity of water, but it w as all pure brine, and utterly 
useless to us; after this w'c mrt lake-bed after lake-bed, all 
existing in dense scrubs and sandhills for 60 miles ; some Avere 
small, some large, though none of the size of the first one. At 
78 miles from Ouhlabirina, having come as nearly wo A as it was 
possible to steer in such a country on a camel, w^e had met no 
signs of w'ater fit for man or animal to drink, though brine and 
bog existed in most of the lake-beds. The scrubs w'ere as thick 
as possible, being chiefly mallee with spinifex ; we could seldom 
get a view 100 yards in extent : and we waxndered on farther 
and farther away from the only })lace w’cre we knew* that water 
existed. At this distance, on the shores of a salt lake, I sent 
Saleh back with tw^o camels, this being the middle of the fourth 
day. Saleh would have to encamp by himself for at least two 
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nights before he could return to the depot, and the thought of 
sucli a thing almost drove him distracted, for I do not suppose 
he had ever camped by himself in his life previously. I, liow- 
ever, carrie 1 the two cVtsks his camels had brought until Alec 
and I camped on the fourth night, being now bU miles from 
Ouldabinna ; after Saleh left we parsed only one more salt lake, 
and then tlie country became entirely bedecked with unbroken 
scrubs, while spiiiitex covered the whole ground. Tlu.^ scrubs 
consisted mostly of malice, with patclies of thiL*k mulga, casuari- 
nas, sandal-wood, and quaiidong-tree. No traces of any human 
inhabitants were seen, nor, were they ever present (in all other 
parts of the Continent) tracks of native game or wild dugs dis- 
tinguishable upon the trackless sands of tiiis previously untrod- 
den wilderness. The silence and the solitude of this mighty 
waste were appalling to the mind, and I almost regretted that 
I had sworn to conquer it. The only sounds tho ear could 
catch, as hour alter liour ve slowly glided on, aaus the passage 
of our noiseless treading and spongy-footed ships, as they forced 
their way through the live and dead timlier of the liideous 
scrubs tliat environed us, and thus avo travelled on. At our 
sixth night's encampment we had left Ouldabinna behind us 
140 miles. I did not urge the caTiiels to ])orform quiek or ex- 
traordinary daily journeys, as U 2 :)on tho continuance ot their 
powers and strength our own lives depended ; no water had yet 
been met, nor had any ])laee Avlien* it could lodge been seen, 
even if the latter rain had descended upon us — excej^t, indeed, 
in the beds of the salt lakes, wher(‘ it A\onld immediately liave 
been converted into brine. On the seventli day of our march 
we continued on, and had accomplished Ih miles, when our 
attention was drawn to a plot of burnt spinifex, and the tracks 
of one or two natives of a sonienhat recent date ; tin’s set us to 
scan the country in every direction Avhere any view could be 
obtained. Alec Boss climbed a tree vitii a pair of fiedd- 
glasses, discovered and informed me there was a fall of country 
into a hollow, with an api)arently broken piece of open grassv 
ground some distance away to the south-Avest. I therefore 
determined to go to it, AvliateA’er miglit be the result. In 5 
miles Ave Avere disgusted to find that it aaus simjdy the bed of 
another salt lake ; but as avo saw numerous tracks of natives 
both going to and coming from it, Ave persevered until we 
reached the shore. The bed of the lake Avas quite dry ; there 
was very fine herbage round the edges, and Ave turned our four 
camels out to graze on it. The day was exceedingly hot for 
this time of year— the thermometer standing at Ob'" in the 
shade. We first had some dinner, and then went explormf>*. 
There was a very inviting-looking spot at the opposite end of 
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the lake, and Alec went to iiif^pect it and any other likely 
places, while I dug* ^^ells in the bed of the lake. The soil was 
reasonably good, rich, and moist ; and, on tasting it, I could 
discover no taint of salt, nur had the surface the same sparkling 
criistatioii of saline particles as I had seen upon all the other 
lakes. At 10 or 11 inches I reached the bed rock, and found 
the soil rest(*d upon a rotten kind of bluidi-green slate, but no 
Avater rewarded me in any of the numerous holes I dug, and so 
I gave it up in despair, and returned to the camp to await 
Alec's return and the report of his traveh, as there was only 
one place to inspect Avhiidi gave any promtse, and to which he 
liad gone, lie A\as a kmg time away, and it was getting very 
late ^^hen he returned; on his arrival he rejoiced me Avith the 
news that having met a number of fredi native tracks, all 
trending r<mnd to the spot that ioolced so well from here, 
following them they took liim to a small native dam in AAliich 
there was a su[)[ly oi‘ yellow water. His information, however, 
was rpialitied by the remark that there was not a sulHciency of 
water there for all our mob of camels, though there wars plenty 
for our pres(mt numlxa*. AYe immediately packed up and went 
over to (.)ur new treasure. This spot is 15(3 miles straight from 
Ouldabiniia. I was greatly pleased at the discovery, though 
the cpuintity of Avater Avas so small. Though just at this 
moment had I brought all my camels, they coukl, I believe, all 
Iiave had a good drink; but by the time I could return to the 
depot, and then get back here, it Avoukl be gone and the dam 
dry. >SutTicient unto the day is the eAul thereof,” is a maxim 
that explorers, at all events, must be content with. Our four 
camels got as much Avater as they desired, and Avere hobbled 
out in most excdlent pasturage, there being a great quantity of 
the purple vetch-plant, Avhich is so nutritious both for horses 
and camels ; it groAvs on a bright green stalk, and when camels 
can get it they require very little Avater. No natives a2>peared 
now to be in the immediate neighbourhood ; AA^e encamped 
here, and also shot one or two bronze-wing pigeons that came to 
Avater at night. 

The folloAving morning we found that the camels had de- 
camped in coiisequmiee of having long hobbles alloAved them, 
as AA^o did not think they Avould ramble from such splendid 
herbage and Avater. Alex went after them, but did not return 
until long after midday ; during his absence I Avas extremely 
anxious, as if he should be unable to track them and return 
without them, our case would be almost hopeless, as if camels 
once get a good start, there is no overtaking them on foot. 
They are not like horses, which will return themselves to 
water. Camels know their own powers and their own indepen- 
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dence. However, lie brought them, having had to track them 
for several miles. Now that I had found this water, I was very 
undecided what to do ; it would be gone before I could return 
to it, and where I should find any more to the west it was im- 
possible to say — it might be 100 miles, it might be 200 or even 
SOO miles — and I hesitated for a day what to do, whether to go 
still further west in search of more, or return at once and 
chance bringing the whole party here. I was also in a state of 
great anxiety as to the contianaiice of the water supply at the 
depot. I eventually decided to try a few more miles to tlie 
west, to see it the character of the country was in any way 
inclined to alter, before 1 returned to the de])dt. We went 
39 miles beyond the dam, and the only alteration in the country 
I found to consist of a return to the bait lake system tliat had 
ceased for so many miles prior to my i-eaching the one at wliieh 
the little dam was situated. At the furthest point we reached 
being 195 miles from my depot, it was upon the shore of another 
salt lake, and there was no water of any kind to be got; the 
only horizon that could be scon wa^ ab(.>ut 15 miles distant, anil 
was simply an imdulation in the dreary scrub, and was covered 
with the usual timber in which this region is Gnvelo})ed, that is 
to say. a mixture of the Ihitailyptus diioiosci, Cusiiarinas, a few 
Grevillea, pakea-bushes, and leguminous trees and shrubs, such 
as mulga aud a kind of silver wattle-bush, from the latter order 
of which trees and plants the camels find their sustenance ; tw'o 
stunted specimens of the native orange tree {Cappari^f 
seen where 1 left the two casks, at 90 miles from the depot 
A profusion of the beautiful desert pea {Clianthus dampLri) 
was, for the first time u])(m this cxpediticui, found growiiio- 
in the neighbourhood of the little dam. From my farthest 
point west, in lat. 29^ 15^, and long. 128" 3' 30", I returned to 
the dam, and found that oven during my short absence of three 
and a half days the diminution of the volume of water in the 
dam was amazing, and I was perfectly staggered at the decrease 
as it Avas at the rate of more than an inch per day. The dimen- 
sions of this singidar little dam were very small, the depth was 
the^ most gratifying feature about it ; it was, of course (as all 
native Avater places are), funnel-shaped, and to the bottom of the 
tunnel i could poke a ^ stick about 3 feet ; but most of that 
depth was mud, the surface Avas not more than 8 feet lung bv 3 
leet AAide; its shape Avas elliptical; it Avas by no means full 
having sbrunk at least 3 feet ironi its hisrhest water-mark f 
now decided to return by a new route to the depot, hoping to 
find some other waters on the way. The last night we camped 
here Mas exceedingly cold, tlie thermometer fafliu- to 26'^ nf 
sunrise on the morning of the 16th of August ; and on that day 
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we left the dam on our homeward course, and, steering south- 
east, we came out of the scrubs (which had been thinning) on 
to a plain in 49 or 30 miles. '\\e skirted along this plain east 
for 25 miles, and then turned e.x.e. for 100 miles, when we 
reached our old track from Youldeh to Ouldabinna, haying 
been turned from a straighter cour:-e by a large salt lake, 
which most probably is the ^^uuthenl eml of one w'e met 
first, at 18 mik'S west from Ouldabinna. On the Hind of August, 
having camped 15 miles from homo, soon alter starting it 
became very cloudy and tlireatened rain; the weather for the 
last >ix (lays had berm intolerable, the thermometer standing at 
92' and 94^ every day when we had outspanned, and which vas 
not the hottest time of day either. As we approached the 
depot some slight spriiddings of rain fell on us, and as w*e got 
nearer and nearer our anxiety increased to become certain 
whether our ])arty were yet there or no, and also if our camels, 
which had now come 19G miles from llie dam, could get any 
water when we did arrive, for we had found none whatever on 
our return route. On reaching the spot wo v ere pleased to see 
the lluttering of the canvas habitations, and we were soon 
welcomed by our friends. I was indeed glad to find the party 
there, as I had my doubts if they could hold out until my 
return. They >yere there certainly ; but all tlie water that 
existed in all the wells was barely sufficient to give our four 
camels a drink, there being only a few buckets of water in the 
Avliole camp. However, it appeared as though fortune was 
inclined to favour us, for the light droppings of rain continued, 
and before night we were obliged to seek the shelter of our 
tents. I was indeed thankful to heaven for paying me such a 
long-standing debt. A slight trickling of water commenced to 
run into the best catching of our wells : and though the rain 
did not continue long nor fall heavy, yet a sullicieiicy drained 
into the receptacle to enable us to till up all our water-vessels, 
and give a thorough good drink to all oiir camels on the 
following morning. While I was away to the west my two 
officers, Messrs. Tietkens and Young, had not been idle, as they 
also had started away at the same time as I did, and had g<jne 
to the north. Their first point was to the little native dam 
they had seen previous to discovering this place, and where 
they encamped the first night, it being 10 miles x. 9^ E. 
from here (Ouldabinna). Leaving it they went north for 25 
miles, over high sandhills and through scrubs, when they saw 
some fresh native tracks, and discovered a small and poor 
native well — there being only a bucket or two of water to be 
got out of it. They kept on, still going further north for 25 
miles, when they found a hollow with natives’ tracks in it, and 
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some diamond birds, but were unsuccessful in all tbeir searches 
for water. Going further north for 15 miles they observed 
some smoke to the north-east, and reached the place in G or 7 
miles. Here they found and surprised a large family of natives 
who had apparently only recently arrived also. Here a ^^ide 
and deep hollow or valley existed amongst otherwise a high 
sandhill country, timbered mostly with a kind of Eucalyptus 
which is simply a gigantic species of mallee — but as it grows 
singly and not in bunches, it reseuibles gum-trees, blaving 
descended into this hollow, which is a mile and a half wide, and 
having seen the natives there, they were in hopes of gaining 
some information from these persons ; but, untortunatelv, the 
M^hole mass of them decamped, uttering loud and prolonged 
cries. Following this most peculiar valley still northwards, 
they reached its head in about G miles, but could discover no 
place where the natives obtained their sup])lies of Avater. At 
this point they travelled over burnt sandhill scrubby country 
still north, 4 miles further, Avheii the natives that before had 
appeared so shy noAv came running after them in fn^eat 
numbers, in the most threatening manner, howlino- at and 
annoying theni in every possible Avay. These peopkMvere noAv 
arrayed in their war-paint, and had all their lighting Aveapons 
in hand, and evidently meant mischief: but they inanaf^ed to 
part from them without coming to a hostile encounter. "^They 
endeavoured to parley aa ith them, and stopped for that purpose, 
but could gain no information Avhatever as to the Avaters Avliich 
existed in their territory. Another 4 miles Avas tra\-elled north 
over burnt country ; and, liaAung failed in discovering any places^ 
or even signs of places (other \Aise than the presence of black 
men), A^here Avater could be obtained, and being anxious as to 
the state of the water supply at the depot— as I had adAused 
them not to remain too long away— from this point, whose 
position is in lat. 27^ 48' 5", and long. 13P 19' 8", they re- 
turned, though they Avere uaa are that the great Musgrave chain 
Avns not more than 100 miles to the north of them ; but thev 
had not yet sighted it. They were greatly disappointed at 
having been so unsuccessful, and returned on a slightly different 
route, searching every likely-looking place for water, but none 
appeared to exist, though they are both of opinion that the 
country is watered by native wells ; and had they had sufficient 
time to have more thoroughly investigated it, they would 
doubtless have been successful. 

When I returned with Alec Eoss from the west they had 
returned some days; and they Avere most anxious to hear how 
I had got on out west. Saleh also had returned by himself all 
right; and the only anxiety now at the camp was, as usual, 'the 
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question of water supply. I had found so little where I had 
been, and the Wciter here had been failing steadily every day, 
that had I not returned when I did, in another day I might 
have found the place deserted, and all the wells dry. 

Now, however, we had got our present stock replenished by 
the light rain, and, for the present, all was well ; but it did not 
follow as a sequence because it rained here that it must also 
rain at the little dam, 160 miles away. But yet I decided to 
take the whole party off to it ; and as we had now a sufficiency 
of water for the purpose, to carry as much as we possibly could, 
and if no rain had fallen at the dam when we got there, we 
should have to give the camels what water they carried, and 
keep pushing on west, and trust to fate, or fortune, or chance, 
or Providence, or whatever it might be that brouglit us to more 
water. 8o, the day after I returned, we filled up everything 
we had that could hold water ; and on Tuesday, the 24th of 
August, we finally departed from this little depot, having 160 
miles of desert for certain without water, and perhaps none at 
the end of it. But having watered our camels and filled our 
bottles, we ‘^folded our tents like tlie Arabs, and as silently 
stole away.” 

In consequence of having to carry so much water, our loads 
upon leaving Ouldabinna were enormously heavy, and the 
weather became annoyingly hot just as we commenced our 
journey. The four camels Alec Boss and I had out with us 
looked wretched beside their more fortunate companions that 
had been spelling at Ouldabinna, and wffiich were now in most 
excellent condition, while our unfortunates had been travelling 
for seventeen days, at the rate of 23 miles per day, with only 
one drink of water in the interval. These four I took were 
certainly most excellent creatures. We had been travelling for 
six days from Ouldabinna, and were very well on our way towards 
the little dam, having come 120 miles, the days having been 
very hot and oppressive. At dusk of the sixth day, some clouds 
obscured the sky, and light rain fell, which continued till the 
morning of the seventh day, which was August 30th. I was 
more gratified than ever with heaven for this partial payment, 
for now I felt sure we should find in the little dam more water 
than when I left it. On the morning of the 30th more rain 
fell, and there was every appearance of a good wet day setting 
in, so we quietly camped in the scrubs, and enjoyed it amazingly 
under our canvas roofs, and made ourselves as happy and com- 
fortable as we could in the distressing circumstances in which 
we were placed. The ground was far too porous to hold any 
surface water, and had the camels wanted it ever so much, it 
could only be caught on the canvas; and what with the rain, 
TOL. XLVI. Z 
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and wliat we carried, and what we caught, we could give them 
as much as they wanted to drink, as I was now sure of getting 
more in the little dam when we reached it. During the night 
of the 29th one of our cow camels calved, and, unfortunately, 
the animal strained herself so severely in one of her hind legs 
that she could never rise from the ground. She seemed also 
paralysed with cold — lier little cow calf liad to he killed ue 
miked her as well as we could whilst she was lying down, and 
we fed and watered her— at least, we offered her food and 
water, but she was in too great pain to eat. After delaying an 
additional day here on her account, and all efforts to raise her 
proving unsuccessful, I could not leave tlie poor brute on the 
ground to die by inches slowly by famine, so I in mercy shot 
her just before we left this place, and she lay dead alongside 
the calf that she had brought to life in such a wiLlerness only 
at the expense of her own. This cow had been one of our best 
ridin" camels, and was 3[r. Tictkens’s hack. AVe had now 
litde over 4U miles to go to reach the dam, and all our water 
being drunk, the loads were now light enough. AA^e reached 
the little dam on the 3rd of September, and were delighted to 
find that it had not only been replenished, but had become full 
to overfi owing, and a little water was actually visible in the bed 
of the lake alongside of it, but only at tlic southern end ; but it 
was undrinkable. The little dam had now 6 feet of water in it, 
and there Avas ample for all my expected requirements; the 
camels could drink at their ease and pleasure, and the herbage 
was more green and luxurious than ever — there was the purple 
vetch and numerous leguminous bushes that camels are so fund 
of, besides quantities of the beautiful desert pea, which they ate 
with great avidity. Mr. Young told me he saw two or three 
natives where we pitched our encampment, but I did not see 
them, and they never returned while we remained in possession 
of their dam. I stayed at this very agreeable little place for a 
week to recruit the camels, and more particularly to enable 
another cow camel to calve ; during this interval, we had con- 
tinued oppressive weather, the thermometer usually standing at 
92°, 94°, and 96° every afternoon, but the nights were agreeably 
cold. We had generally very cloudy mornings; the flies were 
particularly numerous and troublesome, and I began to con- 
clude that any further travel to the west would be done under 
very unfavourable circumstances. AAY had now been, for 7^° 
longitude, that is to say, 450 miles of westing, and 13(J miles of 
northing, and occupying the intervening period, from the 9th of 
June to the 3rd of September, entirely enveloped in dense scrubs ; 
and I may take upon myself to say that very few people ever 
had such a country to traverse previously. I have managed to 
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penetrate it up to this point — the little dam being situated in 
lat. 29° 19' 4", and long. 12S^ 38' 10 ', sho\^ing we have crossed 
the boundary line between the two colonies of South and 
Western Australia, which is the 129th meridian. It aj^peared 
evident to me, that in such a country as I now had got into, 
having travtu’scd nothing but scrubs for hundreds of miles from 
the east, and having found no water of any size whatever in it, 
I say it appeared evident (arguing by analogy) that no w’ater 
really existed in it, except an occasional native well or native 
dam. Concluding such to be the case, and our object being 
that tlie expedition should reach the City of Perth, I decided 
that there .was only one way to accomplish it, and that was 
simply to go there haphazard at any risk, and trust to Provi- 
dence or chance for an occasional supply of water here and 
there in the intermediate distance. I \vas able to carry a good 
supply of water in casks, water-beds, and bags ; and to enable 
me to carry the water, I had done away with various articles, 
and made the loads as light as possible ; but it was merely 
lightening them of one commodity to increase them with a 
corresponding w'eight of water. At the end of a week I was 
tired of the listless life at the eamp. The cow^ camel had not 
calved, and showed no greater dis])osition to do so than w^hen 
she arrived, so I determined to delay no longer on her account. 
The animals had done remarkably w ell here, as the feed w^as so 
excellent. What water had been lying in the bed of the lake 
wdien wc arrived had now' entirely dried up; and the quantity 
of water taken by the camels and ourselves from the little dam 
was beginning to tell considerably upon it, plainly intimating 
to us that it w'as by no means inexhaustible, and that for 
the sustenance of life more must be found. Where the next 
favoured spot would be was more than tongue could tell. The 
last w'citer we had met wais over 150 miles away ; the next 
might be double that distance. The only way to hud out that 
riddle wus by going to see. Having digested all these matters 
to myself, I consulted my officers and men, and I determined 
on leaving here to push on until we did get wnter. \Ye were on 
the worst desert probably upon the face of the earth ; but that 
thought only gave me the more pleasure in conquering it. We 
were surroimded on all sides by dense scrubs, and the sooner we 
pushed our w'ay out of them the better. The natives belonging to 
this little dam had never come near us, and therefore w'e had got 
no information from them concerning any other w'aters, though 
it is highly probable all I should have got would have been 
valueless. This region evidently does not suppoiT many of 
them, and there is nut, so to say, any game whatever on it. I 
never before saw any part of Australia so devoid of animal life. 

• z 2 
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As before mentioned, I remained at this welcome little spot 
for a week, and then I departed, leaving it on Friday, 16th 
September. The morning we left was cloudy and cool, and I 
anticipated a change from the quite sufficiently hot weather we 
had lately had, though I did not expect any rain. We had no 
conception how far we might have to go, nor how many days it 
would be, before we might next come to water ; but we left our 
friendly little dam in high hope and excellent spirits, as we also 
hoped, as well as water, to discover some more agreeable geo- 
graphical features than had yet fallen to our lot. I had set 
my own and all my party’s lives upon the cast, and will run the 
hazard of the die ; and I may say that each person at starting 
into the unknown displayed the greatest desire and eagerness 
for our attempt. 

On leaving the dam I had determined to travel upon such 
a course as would enable me to reach the 30th parallel of 
latitude at its intersection by the 125th meridian of east 
longitude, as I thought it probable the scrubs would terminate 
sooner in that direction than in one further north. Our course 
was now on a bearing of s. 76"" w. (which left the line of 
salt lakes Alec Boss and I had formerly visited, and which 
lay nearly west to our right, or northward of us). Immediately 
on leaving the dam we entered thick scrubs as usual; they 
M^ere mostly composed of the black oak (casiiarina) with sandal- 
wood and mulga. ^\e passed by the edge of two small salt 
depressions at 6 and 9 miles. At" 10 miles we were overtaken 
by a shower of rain, which induced me to encamp at 11 miles, 
upon another small salt lake. During the evening some sli^^ht 
showers fell, and we saved sufficient water, by means of our 
tarpaulins, for all our requirements for the day, so that our 
original stock of water that we carried was untouched. At dusk 
more rain fell, and continued the greater part of the night. We 
were thus enabled to fill a large canvas trough, wffiich I always 
carried for watering the camels, and which held a sufficient 
quantity of water for all of them to drink. On the following 
morning, however, none of the camels would look at it, as they 
had so lately come from the dam, and as they probably had 
imbibed sufficient fluid through their pelts to moisten their 
clay during the night. So, as all our water-carryin^^ vessels 
were full, the troughful had to be poured out upon the ground 
We did not start till 12 o’clock that day ; and at 1 1 miles on our 
course, after passing two small salt lagoons, we came upon a 
much larger one, where there was excellent herbage, and the 
recent rains had left several sheets of water in the bed of the 
lake in various places, but they were all as salt as brine in fact 
it was brine itself. The country which we passed to-day was 
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all scrub, and nothing could be seen a^head, or, indeed, in any 
other direction. The latitude of the camp upon this lake was 
29^ 2T 8", and it was 22 miles from the dam. We now con- 
tinued our march, and proceeded on still upon the same course ; 
by the fifth day of our travels we had met with no water or 
places to hold it, and had left all the salt-lake basins behind. Up 
to this point we had been continually in the dense scrubs, but here 
the country became a little more open. Myal timber generally 
took the places of the mallee and casuarinas ; the spinifex had 
disappeared, and real grass grew in its place, and I was in hopes 
of finding some water if ^e shouhl debouch upon a plain, or 
perhaps discover some ranges or hills which the scrubs had 
hidden from us. On the sixth day we entered fairly upon a 
plain, the country being very well grassed, and it had several 
kinds of salsolaceous bushes upon it, though the soil was not 
very good ; it was very hard and good travelling country, the 
camels made scarcely any impression upon it, and only by the 
crushed grass could the trail be followed — no one could trail 
us after leaving the scrubs and the softer soil, or sand, which 
they inhabit. The plains appeared to extend for some distance. 
On them we saw one or two wild turkeys, only one of which 
could we get — Mr. Young just managed to wing one, on the 
seventh day from the dam ; on the morning of the eighth day, 

we actually had cold fowl for breakfast, with a modicum of 

cold water. On the ninth and tenth days of our march the 

plains continued, and I began to think we were more liable to 

death from want of water on them than in the dense scrub we 
had been so anxious to leave behind. Though the country 
was now all plains, yet no view of any extent could be got, as 
the country still rolled on in continued undulations in the same 
way it had done in the scrub. It was evident the region we 
had entered was utterly waterless; and in all the distance 
w^e had come in ten days no spot had been found where it 
could lodge. It was totally uninhabited both by man or 
animal ; not a track of a single marsupial, emu, or wild dog 
was to be seen, and it seems we bad penetrated into a region 
utterly unknown to man and as utterly forgotten by God. We 
had now come 190 miles from water, and our prospects of 
obtaining any appeared to get less and less. On the eleventh 
day the plains died off again, and we re-entered a new bed of 
Scrubs, consisting again of mallee, casuarinas, sandal-wood, and 
quandong trees, and the ground overgrown with spinifex. By 
the night of the twelfth day from the little dam (having daily 
increased our rate of progress), it being the 21st of September, 
we had traversed scrubs more undulating than previously, con- 
sisting as usual of mallee, myal, mulga, casuarina, &c. ; and at 
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sundown we descended into a hollow, which I thouglit would 
prove the bed of another salt lake ; but upon reaching it I found 
it to be a rain-water basin or very large claypan, and though 
there were signs of the former presence of natives, yet the 
whole basin, grass, and herbage about it, were, all as dry as 
the desert around us. Having found a place where water could 
lodge, I was certainly disappointed in finding none, as it showed 
that no rain whatever could have fallen here when we had good 
but useful showers immediately upon leaving the dam. From 
the appearance of the vegetation no rains could have visited 
this spot for many months, not to say years; the grass was 
white and dry, and ready to blow away with anv wind. We 
had now travelled 242 miles from the little dam, and I thought 
it advisable here to give our lion-hearted camels one day’s 
respite, and to apportion out amongst them tlie amount of water 
that some of them had carried for the purpose. By the time 
we had reached this distance from the la=:t water — -thouirh no 
one had uttered the word retreat, as every one probably" knew 
it would be useless, yet I was not unassailed by a few croakin^s 
from some of the party who strongly advised and wished m'e, 
for the sake of saving some of the camels’ lives, to sacrifice a 
certain number of the worst, and not give these unfortunates 
any water at all. But I represented "that it was wrong and 
unjust to pursue that course and yet expect these nedected 
ones still to travel with us; as, even in their dejected state, 
some of them might actually go as far without any water as the 
others would go with ; and as for turning them adrift, or shoot- 
ing them in a mob, as long as they could travel that was out 
of the question. So declining all counsel, I declared it should 
be a case of all sink or all swim ; and in the middle of the 
thirteenth day, during which we rested for the purpose, the water 
was fairly divided amongst them— the quantitv each got was a 
little over four gallons, and there being 18 groVn animals and 
one foal, the quantity given was about 80 o-allons. The 
position of this dry water-basin is in lat. 30^ 7'"^ 3" and lono- 

iT'l intersection of tlTe 

SOtli parallel by the 125tli meridian, and since reaching it my 

course had been five degrees more southerly ; and on departing 
from this wretched basin on the 23rd of September, with animals 
greatly refreshed and carrying much lighter loads in conse- 
quence of the nnter being drunk, we continued our course, em 
termg immediately dense scrubs of mallee, with spinifez, black- 
oaks (casuarma), and numerous gigantic mallees likegum-tre^ 

The conntry rose mto sandhills, and anumber of the melancholy 
c™ pines ornamented both the sandy rises Z 

the spmifez depressions through and oyer which we went So^e 
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occasional signs and traces of natives vrere met, but no water 
seen, the only water they can possibly obtain in this country must 
be got from the roots of the trees. A great number of the so- 
called native poplar-trees, of two varieties, were now met, and 
the camels ate them as they passed by ; the smaller vegetation 
here assumed the familiar similitude to that which obtains an 
existence at and around the Mount Olga of my first and last 
expeditions. Two wild dog puppies wore seen in the scrub 
to-day. My black boy, Tommy, had occasionally found some 
lowaiis’ [Leipoa ocellata) nests, and wo had thence obtained a 
few of the eggs, as this is the laying season ; and these, with 
the turkey 3Ir. Young had shot, were the only adjuncts to our 
supplies that we obtained from this region. After this day’s 
stage there was nothing for the camels to eat but the native 
poplar-tree, and they devoured them with greitt apparent relish, 
though to my human taste it is about the most disgusting 
vegetable I ever put into my mouth. The following day 
we travelled 26 miles of scrub, and camped in the mallee 
as usual. The latitude here was oU^ 17h The country con- 
tinued to rise into sandhills from which the only views obtain- 
able presented spaces precisely similar to those already traversed 
and left behind us to the eastwards ; and if it was only from 
the experience of the past we were to gather an intelligence of 
what was before us in the future, then would our future be 
most gloomy indeed. At 12 o’clock some native fires w^ere 
seen straight on our course, and a little to the north of it their 
tracts were somewhat numerous. The day was quite warm 
enough, the thermometer standing 9 Y in the shade. On Satur- 
day, 25th September, being the sixteenth day from the water at 
the boundary dam, ^ve travelled 27 miles, still on our course, 
through mallee and spinifex, pines, easuarina, mulga, acacias, 
and quandong-trees, and noticed, for the first time upon this 
expedition, some very fine specimens of the grass-trees {Xan- 
thorhsea). The giant mallee also were very numerous; they 
give a most extraordinary appearance to the scenes they adorn, 
as they cheat the eve of tlie traveller into a belief that he is 
passing through tracts of alluvial soil, and gazing upon the 
ever water-indicating gum-trees. This night w e reached a most 
abominable encampment, as there was nothing that the camels 
could eat, and the ground was entirely covered w ith great bunches 
of spinifex ; before us and all along the w estern horizon we had a 
black and scrubby rise of very high sandhills, and each of us 
upon observing it noticed its peculiar resemblance to those 
sandhills w hich had confronted us to the north and east when at 
Youldeh. By observation we found w'e w^ere upon the same lati- 
tude as Youldeh, but had reached a point in longitude 500 miles 
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to the west of it ; and it is highly probable that no water exists 
in a straight line between the two places. Shortly before even- 
ing I took the compass and steered in a more southerly direction 
than Mr. Young, «ho had been then in advance; this took us 
over a long white sand-ridge, and brought us to the hollow, 
where, as I said before, we had such a wretched encampment 
for the night. I mention this, as a circumstance attaches to 
it, AVe had now come 323 miles without having seen a drop 
of water. Towards the line of dark sandhills, which formed the 
western horizon, was a great fall of country into a kind of hollow’, 
and Mr. Tietkens, upon the following morning, ajijieared greatly 
impressed with the belief that we were in the neighbourliood 
of some water ; but I would not believe it. He started away on 
foot, a-head of the string of camels, to steer, and gave Tommy 
his little riding bull— the best leading camel we have — and 
told Tommy to go on top of a white sandhill to our left (a little 
south of us), and see if he could find any black tracks or other 
indications of water. I did not know Tommy had gone at all, 
nor could I see that Tietkens was walking, as it was quite an 
extraordinary event when the whole string of camels can be seen 
at once in this country ; and we had gone some 2^ miles when 
Alec Boss and Nicholls declared they heard Tommy calling 
out “Water!” but as I never will believe this kind of thing's 
until they are proved, I kept the party still going on. How- 
ever, Tommy came alter us, and between a scream and a howl 
yelled out, now quite loud enough for me to hear, “ Water ' 
water! water!” when, of course, all turned after him to our 
left. Soon after he left us, he had ascended tlie white sandhills 
Mr. Tietkens had sent him to, and what sight was presented to 
his view ! An open piece of grass-land at half a mile distance 
surrounded entirely by pine-trees, and falling into a funnel- 
shaped hollow. Before ascending the sandhill, he had picked 
up the tracks of an emu, and, on descending it, he found the 
tracks went for the open circle he had seen, and followed them 
along to It uhere he saw, to his great satisfaction, a small and 
miniature lake lying in the sand with plenty of that invaluable 
fluid he had not beheld for more than 300 miles. He watered 
his camel and then came after us, as we were slowly passins 
OT to death and doom ignorantly by this life-sustaining prize 
Had Mr. Young steered rightly the morning before, we sLuld 
have had this treasure right upon our course, and had I not 
checked his incorrect steering we should have passed under the 
northern side of a long wlute sandhill more thL 2 miles from 
this water and neither Tommy nor any one else would ha “ 
seen the place on which it lies, as it is completely hidden In 
the scrub; and as it was we should have passed within half a 
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mile of it, if Mr. Tietkens had not sent Tommy to look out. 
When I arrived at this newly-discovered liquid gem I found it 
to be as described above ; it is the most singular existing water 
1 have ever seen — lying in a small hollow in the centre of a 
small grassy flat, surrounded by clumps of the funereal pines. 

The water here is, no doubt, permanent, as it is supplied by 
the drainage of the sandhills surrounding it. It lies exposed 
to view, in a small open basin, 150 yards round, and 2 to 3 feet 
deep. Farther up the slopes, native wells had been sunk in all 
directions, in each and all of which there was water. There was 
one large well, a natural one I consider, lying 12 or 15 feet 
higher up than the largest basin, which had a plentiful supply 
of water in. Beyond the immediate precincts of this open space 
the scrubs abound. It may be imagined we were gratified at 
the discovery of this only and lonely watered spot, after tra- 
versing such a desert to 3t. IIow much longer the expedition 
could have gone on without water ue were now saved the 
necessity of trying. But this I may truly say, that your South 
Australian camels are second to none in the world for strength 
and endurance. In a human and humane point of view, it was 
certainly most fortunate to have found this spring, and enjoyed 
both for men and animals a respite from the unceasing march ; 
and as the point for which I desired to make (Mount Church- 
man) was yet 330 miles distant, it was evident that this dis- 
covery was a vast benefit to, if not the entire salvation of, the 
whole party. 

During our inarch from the little bonndary-dam, for seventeen 
days, though I had not put the members of the party upon any 
actual short allowance of water, yet the implied restraint upon 
each was so great that we were all in a continued state of thirst 
during the whole time ; and the small quantity of water con- 
sumed (of course we had neither tea nor coffee) showed how all 
had restrained themselves. Geographical features have been 
most terribly scarce upon this expedition, and this spring is the 
first permanent water I have found. I have ventured to dedi- 
cate it to the Queen, naming it Queen Victoria Spring.” 

On arriving here our camels drank as only thirsty camels can, 
and our own great delight %vas to find ourselves enabled to 
indulge in the luxury of a bath, as we had been seventeen days 
without a change of apparel, or the slightest attempt at a wash. 
At this peculiar spring the thorny vegetation of the desert 
grows alongside the more agreeable water-plants at the water’s 
edge, so that fertility and sterility here stand side by side. 
Mr. Young here planted the seeds of numerous vegetables, 
plants, and trees, and amongst others some of the giant bamboo 
{Dendroclanm striatus)^ also Tasmanian blue gum, and wattles ; 
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thouffh I am afraid they will never reach maturiG', as the 
natiyes are continually burning the rough grass and spmitex, 
which on a fayourably “windy occasion will consume eyerything 
green or dry down to the water s edge. There seems to be veiy- 
little natiye game here, though a nmnber of bronze-\Mng pigeons 
came to the water at night and morning; but there being 
several small natiye wells, besides the larger sheet, for them to 
drink at, and there being also a quantity of a thorny vegeta- 
tion to screen them, we have not been very successful in getting 
many— our best shot, Mr. Young, having bagged only four or 
fiTe. Having found this spring, I determined to give our noble 
camels a fair respite, as we have yet 330 miles to travel to 
Mount Churchman, and it is just as highly probable we shall 
get no water between here anil there, as between here and the 
little dam we have left behind us. 

On Saturday, the 2iid of October, we had been resting under 
the umbrageous foliage of the cypress-vines, amongst which 
our encampment was fixed for nearly a week, the party and 
camels had all recovered from the thirst and fatigues of our 
late march, and it really seemed impossible to believe that 
such an extent of country as 325 miles could actually have 
been traversed between this and the last water. The weather 
during our halt here had been very warm, and yesterday 
was a most abominable day — a heated tornado blew from 
the west from morning till night, and continued until the 
morning of the 2nd of October, when without any otherndse 
apparent change in the atmosphere, and no clouds, the tem- 
perature of the wind became entirely changed, and the 2nd was 
an exceedingly cool and delightful day. We found the position 
of this spring to be in lat. 3^0° 25' 30", and long. 123° 21' 13". 
On leaving a depot and making a start early in the morning, 
camels, like horses, may not be particularly inclined to fiU 
themselves with water which they might do in the middle of 
the dav, and might thus leave a depot on a long dry march not 
half filled. The Arabs in Egypt and other camel-countries, 
when starting for a desert-march, force the animals (so I have 
read) to fill up by using bullocks’ horns for funnels, and pouring 
the water down their throats till the creatures are ready to 
burst ; and the animals, knowing by experience as soon as the 
horns are stuck into their mouths that they are bound for a 
desert-march, fill up accordingly. Strange to say, though I 
had brought almost every article that could be mentioned for 
the journey, yet I did not bring any bullocks’ horns, and, con- 
sequently, could not, as above described, fiill up my camels at 
starting. So as to obviate any disadvantage on that account, I 
sent to-day, with Mr. Tietkens and Alec Hoss, three camel-loads 
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of water to deposit about 25 miles on our next route, so that 
the camels could top-up eii passant. The water \Yas to be 
poured into two canvas troughs, and covered with a tarpaulin. 
After Mr. Tietkens and Alec returned we remained yet two days 
longer at the Queen’s Spring ; and before 1 leave the spot I 
had perhaps better I'emark, that to any other traveller it might 
prove a very difficult (perhaps dangerous) place to attempt to 
tind, as though there are many white sandhills in the neigh- 
bourhood, yet the open space on which the water lies is so 
small in area, and so surrounded by scrubs, that it cannot be 
seen from any conspicuous one, nor can any conspicuous sand- 
hill (distinguishable at any divtain^e) be seen from it. It lies at 
or near the south-west end of a mass of w]iite-fa(‘ed sandhills, 
there being none to the south or west of it. Alffiile we remained 
here there were a few natives prowling about the camp, but 
they never showed themselves on the top of the bank. Above 
the water was a well-beaten corroberrie path, where these 
denizens of the desert have often held their feasts and dances. 
Tommy found close by a quantity of long, flat, sword-like 
weapons, and brought four or five of them up to the camp. 
They were ornamented (?) after the usual aboriginal fashion — ■ 
some with slanting cuts or grooves along the blades, others with 
square, elliptical, and rounded figures. Some of these two- 
handed swords were 7 feet long. Mr. Young and I collected as 
many specimens of plants here as we could. ^Some grass-trees 
grew in the vicinity of this spring ; some of these trees reached 
a height of 20 feet and over. On the evening of the 5th of Octo- 
ber a small snake and several scor[)ions came crawling about us 
as we sat round the fire, and we managed to kill the scor])ions, 
but though we wounded the snake, yet it escaped. While at 
this water we occasionally saw some hawks, crows, corill as, black 
magpies, which in some parts of the country are also called 
mutton-birds, and pigeons. One day Peter Nicholls shot a 
queer kind of carrion bird, like a crow, only it was not so large 
though its wings were as long ; it had the peculiar dancing hop 
of the crow when on the ground : its plumage was of a dark 
slate colour, with whitish tips to the wings ; its beak was similar 
to the crow’s. I now desired to go as straight as j>ossible for 
Mount Churchman, discovered by Gregory in 1S4G. Its position 
on the chart is in lat. 29'' 58', and long, 118^, being distant 
from this depot 330 miles in a straight line upon the map ; but 
straight lines upon the map and straight lines through dense 
scrubs are two dififerent things, and, go as straight as we could, 
we should still make it several miles farther. 

On the 6th of October, Wednesday, we departed, and at once 
entered into the second division of the desert. That night we 
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reached the place wliere Mr. Tietkens and Alec Ross had left 
the two troughs full of water, it being 25 miles about W.N.w. 
The country was all scrub and sandhills. We saw a few cur- 
raj ing-trees during our day’s stage, and where we camped there 
were a number of well-grown eucalyptus-trees with yellow bark. 
They appeared to me very much like the yellow-jacket timber 
of parts of Queensland and Xew South Wales. The water I 
had sent out here was just sufficient to fill up the camels. On 
the following day, just after we started, at 3 miles from camp, 
we came to some large and rounded granite boulders in the 
scrubs, but there were no receptacles for holding anv water at 
any time. At 16 miles we reached a dry salt lake on our left 
hand, which continued near our line for 4 miles. Both yester- 
day and to-day we saw some native wallaby -traps in the dense 
scrubs. ^ At 20 miles we sighted a low hill, and reached its foot 
in 24 miles; there were salt-lake depressions nearly all around 
us. Here w^e found a small quantity of good feed for the 
camels, namely, some of the little pea-vetch, of which all 
herbivorous animals are so fond. From the summit of this 


little hill the first I had met for nearly 700 miles — another 
low and scrubby range uas lying to the westward, and nearly 
across our course, with salt lakes intervening, and others nearly 
all round the horizon, though the farthest vision was bounded, 
except where the low lange lay, by dense scrubs as usual ; we 
encamped at the foot of this little hill. A few hundred acres of 
ground were open, and there were clay-pans on it; but no rain 
could have fallen here for ages, I should imagine. The hill was 
about 200 feet high ; it was composed, of granite stones. I was 
glad at last to see some granite crop up, as we were now% so to 
say, approaching the western coast-line formation, which I have 
always understood to be all granite ; and it was time somethino- 
like a change of country occurred. The day following, m 
making for the low' range, w e found ourselves caught in the 
ramifications of some of the saline depressions, and had there- 
fore to go a long way roundabout to avoid them. Just previous 
to reaching the low range we came to the shore of another salt 
lake, havmg a hard, firm, quartz, pebbly bed, and were enabled 
to travel across it to the hdls, wliich we reached in 16 mUes 
from last camp. The view from the summit was as discouraging 
as ever To the west densely scrubby rises appeared, with 
many salt arms and channels below them to the south, and all 
round in every other direction nothing but scrubs and scrubby 
rises bounded the view Tlie ridges beyond this low ran-e, 
which was about 300 feet high, continued in our course, a little 
north of west, for 2 or 3 miles, when we again entered the saX 
scrub, and camped after travelling 28 miles-our position here 
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being in lat. 30^ 10' 5", and long. 122^ 7' The next day 
we made good 24 miles, all scrubs, sighting three low ranges^ 
northerly, north-easterly, and e.n.e. at 12 miles, the most 
easterly appearing the highest. They were 20 to 30 miles 
away from our track. 

On the 9th and 10th of October we had all scrubs. On the 
11th, towards evening we had some scrubby ridges in front of 
us, and were again liemmed in by salt lakes, and, to save several 
miles of roundabout travelling, we attempted to cross one, which, 
though not very broad to the west, was exceedingly long to the 
north and south, and lay right across our track. Unfortunately 
we got a number of the leading camels into a fearful bog, and 
had the greatest difficulty in getting them safely out. It was 
only by the strenuous exertions of all hands, and by pulling up 
their legs with ropes, and ])oking tarpaulins into the vacated 
holes, that we finally got them all out without loss; then we 
had to carry out all their loads ourselves, and the pack-saddles. 
We found it no easy matter to carry 200 lbs. (half a load) on 
our backs througli the boggy soil on to the dry shore ; however, 
we were most fortunate in having no loss with the camels, 
for a camel in a bog is the most helpless creature imaginable. 
Leaving the bog we started up the shore of the lake northerly, 
where we found some more of the little pea-vetch, and encamped 
near the top end of the lake, having travelled nearly 30 miles, 
but only making 24 straight from last camp. The camels had 
nothing to eat for three nights previously. We saw some 
native smoko 3 or 4 miles away from where we camped ; and, 
as there were some ridges near it, I intended to send some one 
in the morning to look for water. The following day we had 
got 3 or 4 miles to go round to get clear of this boggy lake ; 
and Alec Loss and Tommy walked across to hunt up any traces 
of natives, Ac., and look for water. On clearing this feature we 
ascended some densely scrubby granite rises which had some 
bare rocks exposed here and there, but no indentations for 
holding a drop of water could be seen. At 15 or 10 miles, 
having passed all the ridges and entered mallee scrub again, 
Alec and Tommy overtook us, as Mr. Young had remained behind 
with camels for them, and reported they had found one small 
rock-hole — Alec said with 20 or SO gallons of water in — ^but 
Tommy said it was only a little drop, so I did not think it 
worth while to send any camels back so far for so little reward. 
We saw two or three dozen grass-trees to-day with quandong 
and currajing trees. Camping again in the scrub, where there 
were only a few leguminous bushes for the camels to eat, having 
travelled 23;^ miles, but only making 24 straight. The last 
three days had been very warm, the thermometer going up to 
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98° in the shade each day. The camels appeared thirsty, and 
would not feed well upon what bushes there were for them, 
which was very poor provender. During the last few days 
had met with ‘ occasional patches of grassy and clayey ground, 
generally where the yellow-bark mallee-trees grew, and we 
passed numerous small clav-channels and pans in which rain- 
water might lodge for some time after a shower ; but it was very 
evident from the appearance of the grass and vegetation that no 
rains could have visited this ungodly region for a year at least— 
every vegetable tiling seemed dry, sere, or dead. On the 
13th of October, at 12 miles from camp, we passed over some 
more scrubby granite ranges, and where some extent of bare 
rock lay exposed. 1 searched about it, but the indents upon it 
were so small and shallow that water could not remain more 
than a week after rains. Mr. Young and Tommy, from their 
camels’ backs, saw another mass of bare rocks further auay to 
the north-west, so I took Tommy and my riding camel and we 
went over to it while the'i>arty went on. On arriving, we found 
a very pretty piece of scenery — several hundred acres of bare 
red rocks with grassy flats sloping dowm from them to the west, 
and forming little watercourses or flat channels. We saw great 
numbers of crows, and many fresh natives’ tracks, also the 
smoke of several fires in tlie surrounding scrub. Tommy took 
the lower grounds while I searched on the bare, flat, granite 
rocks. He soon found a small native well in a grassy water- 
channel, and called out to me ; on joining him 1 fouinl there 
was very little water to be seen in it, but I thought a supply 
might be got with a shovel, and I decided to send him back on 
my camel to bring the party back here. We gave my little 
riding camel lieche, or, as I usually call her, Screechy, all the 
water that was in the well ; and Tommy started awayg while I 
intended to search all about in bis absence for more. When he 
had gone about 200 yards on his road down the grassy channel 
he called to me again, and pointed to the ground and said, 
^‘Plenty water here; plenty water here;” and the camel w^oukl 
not go past it. I walked down and found a very excellent large 
native well, with a good body of water, and evidently per- 
manently supplied by the drainage from the mass of bare rocks 
in its vicinity. I was now greatly pleased at our discovery ; 
and, after giving my little camel a good drink with Tommy’s 
hat, he went off after the party. I remained till they returned. 
Soon I heard the voices of the natives, and their smokes came 
gradually nearer. I thought they must have seen me when on 
top of the rocks, and desired to make my farther acquaintance • 
it, however, turned out to be only two women comino- to the 
well for water, as they both had vessels for carrying if back to 
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their encampment. When they came near enough to see me 
they bolted, and looked at me with their four eyes. I made 
signs for them to come to the ^^ell and drink, but they dropped 
their bark water-vessels and w'alked somewhat smartly off; I 
picked up these things and found them to bo of a most original, 
or rather aboriginal, construction — they being simj)ly a small 
sheet of the yellow-tree bark, tied up at the ends with a kind 
of bark-string, and forming a small trough. I was not near 
enough to distinguish whether they were very beautiful or not, 
and all I could make out was that one was younger and fatter 
than the other — the youngest and fottest being tlie last to 
decamp. These were the first natives I have seen on this expe- 
dition; no other natives appeared while I was by myself. In 
about four hours the whole party arrived. We soon watered 
all the camels. They had travelled 0 miles past this place, and 
therefore had to come G miles back again, having travelled in 
all 2U2 miles from Queen \ ictoria Spring. This, in an actual 
straight line on the map, is only ISO miles. Almost imme- 
diately upon the arrival of tlie party, a number of native men, 
and one voung boy, made their appearance ; they were appa- 
rently very rpiiet and inofiensive, and had probably seen white 
people before. One or two spoke a few English words, as 
whitefellow,” what name,” boy,” Ac. They seemed quite 
pleased to see the camels drink so much, as they completely 
emptied the well, which they had probably never seen empty 
before. The water drained in pretty fast, as in an hour the well 
was as full as ever, and much purer than formerly. There was 
plenty of good herbage and bushes here for the camels, and 
it is altogether a most romantic and pretty little place. The 
little grassy channels were green and fresh -looking ; and the 
whole space for a mile round is open and dotted with shady 
acacia-trees and bushes, amongst some of which our camp was 
pitched. The slope of the whole area is to the west. It 
reminded me of Wynbring more than any other place I have 
seen. At first only eight natives made an appearance, and^ 
Mr. Young cut up a red handkerchief into as many strips, 
which were tied around their regal brows, and of wdiich they 
seemed exceedingly proud. Towards evening three or four 
more came to the camp, one of whom liad a large piece of pearl- 
oyster shell depending from a string round his neck ; another 
had a queer ornament made of short feathers, likewise worn 
round the neck — it had the appearance of the mouth of a porte- 
monnaie ; it seemed very curious, and, when we wished to 
examine it, he popped it over his mouth and opened that 
extensive feature to its fullest dimensions, laughing most 
heartily ; and at the same time he had a very theatrical air. 
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and the extraordinary mask gave him the appearance of a 
demon in a pantomime. In taking this ornament off his neck 
he broke the string, and I supplied him with a piece of elastic 
band, so that he could put it on and oS* when he pleased 
without undoing it ; but the extraordinary phenomenon of the 
extension of a solid was rather more than he was prepared for, 
and he scarcely liked it to touch his person again ; but, as I 
put it over my head first, it re-assured him, and he wore it again 
as usual. They seemed a very good-natured lot of fellows, 
and we gave them a trifle of damper and sugar each. In the 
morning before we arrived here Tommy had been most suc- 
cessful in obtaining lowans’ eggs, and to-day we had eleven or 
twelve. When the natives saw these, which they, no doubt, 
considered their own lawful i)roperty, they eyed them with great 
anxiety, expecting probably we should hand tliem over to them ; 
but "we did not do so. The following moriiing was very cold, 
indeed, the thermometer having descended to 32^ (freezing 
point), though there was no dew ; our sable friends came very 
early to breakhist, and brought a few more we liad not pre- 
viously seen, also two old and faded frail, if not foir ones. Soon 
after, a little boy came by himself— this imp of iniquity was 
just like a little toad, being all mouth and stomach. It appears 
these natives practise the same rites of incision and circum- 
cision as the Fowler s Bay tribes ; and my black boy, who comes 
from there, said he could understand a few words they spoke, 
but not all he was too shy to attempt a conversation with 
them, but he listened to all they said, and occasionally trans- 
lated their remarks to us. To-day Alec Boss and Peter Nieholls 
walked over to their encampment, and said that most of the 
men that had been over to our camp were sitting there with 
nothing to eat— the women probably being out on a huntinor 
excursion, whilst they, as lords of the creation, w^aited quietly 
at their club till the dinner-hour should be announced They 
got very little from me, as I had very little to give away. 
Nieholls told me they had some tin billies and shear-blades in 
their camp; ^d I noticed on two of the first batch we saw that one 
had a small piece of coarse cloth on, and another a piece of horse’s 
girth webbing. After questioning the most civilised and in- 
quiring about some places with native names marked in Peter 
manns chart, they knew two or three of them, and they ^ene- 
rally pointed m the proper directions. It was very evident 
they had often seen white people before, if they had never 
eaten any. 

It was rather a cloudy morning (18th) when we left this place 

Ularnng which is situated in latitude 29° 35' and Innwi 
tude 120» Sr 4", ratter late in tte day, and temediatelrS-' 
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entered the dense scrubs, uhicli were now more than usually 
thick. We passed a small salt-lake bed on our right. We 
made good 20 miles by night, which became cold and windy, 
and threatened rain. At 3 or 4 miles, on the following morn- 
ing, we saw some bare granite ro(*ks to the south of our line, 
and noticed the tops of some low ranges to the north, but 
which were partially hidden by some nearer ridges, the summit 
of one of which was a mass of exposed roc*k, similar in appear- 
ance to Ularring, and seemed remarkably high — but being 5 
or 6 miles away from our line, which was now nearly west, we did 
not visit it. At 15 miles from camp, from the top of a scrub 
undulation, we sighted a pointed hill a little south of west, also 
another, higher, longer, and more southerly. We could not 
reach the pointed lull by night. The country is now more 
densely scrubby than ever, and though we toiled the whole 
day, we only made good 24 miles. Upon nearing the hill the 
following day w^e saw' some inori‘ of the grass-trees, and passed 
between two salt lakes. At 10 miles we were upon the top of 
the hill. The scrubs surrounding it w’er(,‘ so terrihcaliy dense 
that w^e had the greatest difficulty in getting the caravan to 
move along at all. Only Mr. Young and I ascended the hill, 
and I was very mucli surprised at the view I obtained. In the 
hrst place, as we whu‘o now' so gradually approaching Mount 
Churcliman, the hills to the south were, or should have been. 
Mount Jackson, but according to the chart I had there wms 
nothing visible in any easterly direction from Mount Jackson, 
wffiereas, from the range to the south, not only the hill 1 was 
upon, but all tlie others, in various directions, must also have 
been seen from it by any one who had ascended it. It wus 
very puzzling, as here w'e were in a ])lace where there should be 
no hills, according to Mr. Gregory, and yet we not only stood 
upon one, but others surrounded us in nearly all directions. 
The composition of this hill was almost iron itself, and there 
w'ere also some fused rocks, like volcanic slag, upon it. It was 
too magnetic for w'orking angles with a compass. It w'as be- 
tween 500 and OOd feet above the surrounding country. The 
horizon, from about e.n.e., round by north ami w'est to south, 
was bounded by low^ ranges, detached into seven groups, and 
the white beds bf small lakes were visible, running up to the 
northern or north-eastern group— the intervening country being 
all scrubs, and which grew even to the summits of the hills. 
The view from this hill was enough to horrify the spectator. 
Another pointed hill lay nearly w'est, and w'e pushed on to it,, 
but could not reach it by night. Y'esterday and to-day w'e 
managed to get a good number of low'ans’ eggs — yesterday 
twenty-seven, to day thirty-four; those birds must swarm in 
VOL. XLVI. 2 A 
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these scrubs, and their eggs form a principal item in the daily 
fare of the natives during the laying season. W e never see 
the birds, but so long as we get the eggs I suppose A^e have no 
great cause to complain. The following morning we reached 
the second hill, and ascended it. Some more hills, a few miles 
awav, ended nearly west, and some bare granite rocks also ap- 
peared a few miles bevond them, and which I determined to 
visit. This hill was of a similar formation to the last. The 
far horizon, to the west, being all dense scrub, the Mount 
Churchman should have been visible. Eeally the sight of the 
country visible from these hills is frightful. To the oft-repeated 
question, When will the scrubs end?” the only reply can be 

Never until our journey ends also.” On descending we 

pushed on for the large granite rock seen, and whicli we reached 
in 12 miles from the east camp. As we approached it we could 
distinguish a large extent of bare rock, and there was every 
likelihood of water existing there, as we saw numerous crows 
and some hawks, and we were seen made that there 

were plenty of natives also, as we soon heard them yelling out 
when they became aware of our approach. A well was soon 
found, and our camp fixed at it. The nativi^s were rather 
numerous here. The well was very shallow, but had a good 
supply of water in it, and there were a few acres of open ground 
round the rocks, though the scrubs came as close as they 
possibly could. This spot is 77 miles from Ularring, and our 
well is situated at what may be called the north-east end of the 
rocks ; at the south-west end there is another and larger valley, 
where I saw two native wells. On Sunday, 22nd October, we 
rested here. The upheaval of the few hills we have lately 
passed seems to have induced a more vigorous growth of scrubs, 
for they are now hideous in the extreme. No views to any 
distance could be obtained from these rocks, as the undulations 
of scrub occur continuously throughout the desert, so to say, 
at almost regular intervals of a few miles. We obtained a 
good many bronze-wing pigeons here, and I called these the 
Pigeon Eocks. Their position is in latitude 29'^ 58' 4" and 
longitude 119° 15' 3". The day was very warm, the thermo- 
meter rising to lUO"^ in the shade, and at night a very squally 
thunderstorm came up from the west, which agreeably cooled 
the atmosphere, though no rain fell. 

On the 24th October we left the Pigeon Eocks, still steering 
away nearly west ; we travelled 25 miles through the dense 
♦scrubs with an occasional break in it, and on which breaks a 
few well-grown yellow-bark gum-trees were found — the old 
lame cow following, but reaching the camp some time after us. 
The day after another 25 miles were made good ; and just at 
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evening we tore through a piece of most horrible scrub or thicket, 
and arrived at the edge of a cliff which stood perpendicularly 
over the surrounding country, and whicli we had to circum- 
navigate to descend. Eight on our course, being in the proper 
latitude, 26 or 2S miles away, was a small-looking hill, which, 
being the object I had traversed so many hundreds of miles 
of desert to reach, I was delighted to recognise as Mount 
Churchman ; the intervening country was filled to overflowing 
with the densest of scrubs. We encamped at the foot of the 
cliff. Ye>terday and to-day we got several lowans' (or, as the 
West Australians call them, Giioivs' eggs) — we got forty-five 
to-day iind thirty yesterday. The following day we hoped to 
reach jMoiint Churchman, but the scrubs were so d(‘nse that we 
could not get to it by night, though we travelled continuously for 
twelve hours. We got only twenty-four lowans’ eggs to-day. 
Last night and to-night w(' had a slight dew, the first ^^e have 
had for a long time. Early on the morning of the 27th 
October, wo stood upon tla^ summit of Blount Churchman ; 
and, though no mention whatever is made upon charts of the 
existence of water there, we found a native well, which soon 
supplied all our wants. In the afternoon some natives made 
their appearance ; they had evidently been at or belonged to 
stations, as they told us of a station called Cfuingham (Mount 
Singleton) in a north-west direction, where they said a gentle- 
man named 3[ajor Cook resided, and that wo could reach it in 
four sleeps ; but, as I wi>hed to make down towards Perth, I 
decided not to go that way. The day was very warm — ther- 
mometer being 91)'^ in the shade. 

On leaving Fount Churchman on the following day, our 
friendly natives all came and camped with us at night ; our 
course was nearly south-west, and we only travelled 11 miles. 
The following day our friends departed, as they said, to visit 
Guingham ; we pursued our own course, and reached the shores 
of Lake Moore. In about 30 miles we found some rock water- 
holes, and encamped on the edge of the lake. The following 
day we crossed its bed, which is 7 miles wide ; it is a salt lake, 
but the bed where 1 crossed it Avas dry. W o loft it on the 30th 
October, and travelling on a course nearly w.s.w. We struck 
some old dray-tracks at a dried-up spring on November 3rd, 
which, however, ran eastwards, which was in a direction I did 
not desire to go. From here I turned to the south, and early 
on November Tth we dropped down upon an out sheep-station, 
where there was a shepherd living. This was the first settle- 
ment seen in Western Australia, and here we saAV the first Avhite 
man, who was so surprised at the appearance of the caravan 
that I am sure he would have galloped away, had his horse not 
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been completely fascinated by the sight of the camels. How- 
ever we soon assured him we were not denizens of another 
sphere ; and he then welcomed us in the name of the whole 
Colony. He then went and found the shepherd, who came with 
his flock, and we very soon had an excellent meal of capital 
mutton. Here exploring was at an end ; roads led to and from 
all the other settled districts, and we were again in the neigh- 
bourhood of civilisation. This out-station belongs to the Messrs. 
Clunes Brothers, who live lower down the country. On the 6th 
November we reached Mr. Clarke’s homestead, called Inderu, 
where we were treated with the greatest kindness by every 
member of his family. Here we were also met by young 3Ir. 
Lefroy, son of the Hon. xV. O’G. Lefroy, acting Colonial xSecre- 
tary lor the Colony, and who took us off to his station, where 
we remained some days, thoroughly enjoying a recruiting 
at so agreeable a place. Our next reception was at the 
Benedictine Monastery and Home for Natives. Here was 
the first telegraph station we had reached, and I received a 
number of congratulatory telegrams from most of the leading 
gentlemen in Perth ; from his Excellency the Governor’s 
Private Secretary, the Press, and from my brother explorer, 
Mr. John Forrest. 

In concluding the tale of a long exploration, a few* remarks 
are perhaps necessary. In the first place, I travelled during 
the expedition 2500 miles, and unfortunately no areas of 
country available for settlement were found. The explorer does 
not make the country, he must take it as he finds it ; and 
though to the discoverer of the finest rt^gions the greatest 
applause is awarded, yet it should be borne in mind that the 
difficulties of traversing such a country cannot be nearly so 
great as those which confront the less fortunate traveller who 
finds himself surrounded by heartless deserts. Still, the suc- 
cessful penetration of such a region has its value, both in a 
commercial and scientific sense, as it points out to the future 
emigrant or settler those portions of our continent which he 
should most shun. 

It never could have entered into any one’s calculations that 
throughout a distance of more than 1000 miles, in a straio“ht 
line, the expedition would have to bore its way, ‘'like moles in 
the earth,” through interminable scrubs, with" nothin" to view 
and less to cheer. The labours of the exploration ended only 
at the sea at Fremantle— the seaport of the West ; and after 
travelling under those trees for months from eastern lands 
through a region accursed, we were greeted at last by the roar 
of the ocean. 

, The officers (Mr. Tietkens and Mr. Young) and all the other 
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members of the expedition acted in eveiy way so as to give me 
satisfaction, and when I say that the personnel of the expedi- 
tion behaved as well as the camels, I cannot give any greater 
praise. 


XIII. — Geography of Perak and Salangore, and a brief Sketch 
of some of the adjacent Malay States, By W, Baekixgtox 
U’Almeida, f.r.g.s. 

The kingdom of Perak lies between 4^ and 6^ x. lat. For 
its northern boundary it has the Kreau Itiver, wliich until 
lately separated it from Province AYellesley. At the south, 
the Bernam Biver divides it from the neighbouring ^lalay 
State of Salangore. To the cast we have the Malayan chain of 
mountains whicli, like a badcbone, runs through the middle of 
the peninsula, separating it from Tringanu and Pahang ; and on 
tlie west its coast-line of 130 miles is wa^^hed by the Straits 
of Malacca. Tlie portion of Perak best known to us, at present, 
is an oblong strip of country hemmed in by the Perak Biver on 
two sides and by the sea and tlie Ivrean Biver on the other. 
This slip of country is said by the late Mr. Bircli to cover an 
area of from 2000 to 3000 square miles. A bird’s-eye view of 
it, from somewhere above the Island of Pangkore, would give a 
panorama of the loveliest descrijitiun; extending to the north, 
east, and west, you would see a landscape varied with forests of 
primeval jungle, smiling valleys, teeming with the richest pro- 
duce, and watered by innumerable streams. As the eye gets 
gradually accustomed to this picture, some of the leading features 
begin to be detined. First, you would be struck with the great 
river of Perak, running <eiitli, cist, and north ; then the eye 
would rest on a chain of mountains, situated at the north-east 
of this strip of country, stretching beyond the Krean Biver in the 
north and almost touching the Bruas Biver in tlie south. In 
this chain of mountain, known as the Laroot Bange. you 
would perceive three conspicuous elevations, standing almost 
at equal distance from each other: they are the three prin- 
cipal mountains on this sidi' of tlie Perak Biver, and are 
known to the natives as the Gunong Hijau, or Green Mountain ; 
Gunong Pondok, or Shark’s Tooth ; and the Gunong Buboo, or 
Wild Man Mountain. The famous tin-mines of Laroot are 
found in this neighbourhood, and the sides of these mountains are 
covered with tall jungle-trees, some of them remarkable tor 
their durability and well suited for shipping and building 
purposes. 
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The next feature to be observed in the landscape a^ the 
numerous rivers which flow at right angles with the great rerak 
Eiver. Some of them appear to take their rise from the moun- 
tain-chain just mentioned, while others will be found to be fed 
directly from the Perak Eiver. The most important of Uiese 
are the Krean, the Kurow, the Laroot, and the Briias. They 
are also at equal distance from each other, and, besides draining 
and irrigating the district through nhich they flow, they serve 

in a land where roads have yet to be introduced — as the only 

channels of communication between the interior and the sea, 
for the transport of tin, timber, and the other produce of the 

country. ... * c 

Attention Avoukl, in the next place, be directed to the strip ot 
land ^yhicll ^vas ceded to us as far back as 1626, and the boun- 
dary of which was rectified iiiKh'i' Sif A. Clarke, by the Ircaty 
of Pan<^’kore. Its btnindaries, according to a clause iu that treaty, 
he^in at Bukit or Sagari Hill, above the Briias Eiver, iu a 
stoio-ht line on to the sea: thence south to Pulo Ivatta : and 
from this point the line continues about 3 luih'S nortli-ea^t into 
the country ; and thence direct nortli to Bukit 6agari. It has 
a depth of about 5 miles from the coast, and is said to be well 
suited for sugai’-gr owing and to be rich iu tin. It is watered 
by two large streams, the Bnias and the Dinding. The latter 
runs right into the centre of this strip of land, and is described 
as an extensive lagoon, well sheltered from the sea-coast by a 
chain of the Dinding Mountains, and, though rather shallow at 
the entrance, is of great depth within, where large vessels may 
ride in perfect safety. Foreigners wliom I have come across in 
my excursions in the Ea^t have always praised the foresight 
which Englishmen have always displayed, in selecting spots for 
colonisation or mercantile enterprise ; they always contrive, say 
they, to secure two very important requirements : 1st, a good 
anchorage, and, 2ndly, a site well adapted for attack and defence. 
In this respect we have been most fortunate iu the selection made 
by the Hon. Eobert Fullerton, Governor of Prince of Wales 
Island, in 1826, or, perhaps to speak more correctly, by Captain 
James Low, the Government Political Agent at that time ; for 
the Dinding Eiver and the Straits of Paiigkore afford us all the 
anchorage we can desire, while the Island of Pangkore, flanked 
as it is in the north by Penang, and by Singapore in the south, 
would in the event of a ^^ar prove as important to us as Malta 
to either Gibraltar or Aden. And now before touching on 
Perak proper and its great river, let me draw your attention for 
a moment to the district of Laroot, noted for its tin-mines, and, 
until lately, as the seat of plunder, arson, and murder. In fact, 
it was spoken of in the East as the ‘^huge cockpit of slaughter, 
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where faction figlits were constantly going on between the 
Chinese miners themselves and between the Malays. This 
called for the interference of the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, who, by placing an Assistant Resident at Laroot, and a 
Resident (the late Mr. Birch) at Perak, restored order and peace 
to the community. It has been successively visited by Sir 
A. Clarke, the late Governor; by Mr. Braddell, the Attorney- 
General for Singapore; by the late Sir. Birch, the Colonial 
Secretary, an<l 3lr. Irving, the Assistant Colonial Secretary for 
the Straits Settlements, and other officials ; also before and 
after the outbreak of the war, by the present Governor, Sir W. 
Jervuise, and a Correspondent of the ^ Penang Gazette,’ in com- 
pany with the Buffs, and from their reports, corres})oiulence, and 
speeches, I gather the following. 

Laroot is a district of the kingdom of Perak, lying between 
the Krean, tlie Perak, and Bruas Rivers on the laud side, and 
the Straits of Malacca on the west. It takes its name from the 
River Laroot which, rising in the neighbourhood of Giinong 
llijau in the Laroot Range, falls into the sea about 28 miles to 
the south of the Krean River. Comjiared with other rivers 
on the coast,'’ says Mr. Irving, it is an inconsiderable stream, 
as the range of mountains which forms the watershed of the 
peniiLsula, at this ]»lace, approaches the coast. The Colonial 
steamer Flatoy drawing only 6 ieef of vater, was not able to do 
more than enter the river ; but the small steamers belonging to 
the Tunkii Mantrie, or headman, are able to get up to the town, 
a distance of 2 miles from the coa^t.” The town in 1872 was 
surrounded with stockaded positions, and Mr. Irving observed 
that there was an excellent road all the way to the mines in the 
Laroot Range, about 10 miles from the town. The coast of 
Laroot between the Kurenvand the Jurom Mas (or GoldXeedle) 
River, is a perfect network of rivers and rivulets, and indented 
by endless creeks and bays, which afford countless sheltering- 
places for ] pirates. Most of these creeks and inlets have been 
explored by the boats of the TkuVuf and the Midge, when in search 
for pirates in 1872, under Captain AVoolcombe. 

The physical aspect of the district is thus described by Mr. 
Birch : — From the sea-shore to some 20 miles inland, Laroot 
is a great level ; here it begins to rise in uplands until it reaches 
a mountain-range rising to an altitude of some 3000 feet above 
the level of the sea. This level or plain is well watered and 
well suited for the cultivation of sugar, tapioca, tobacco, &c. 
Rice is the only cereal now cultivated. The whole of the land, 
comprising a strip of about 50 miles long by 6 miles broad, along 
the base of the Laroot Range, is more or less stanniferous, and 
the supply of tin is inexhaustible. At present (1872) about 4 
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square miles are occupied for mining purposes, and there are 
120 mines open. Of the Laroot Eange, Gunong Buboo, or the 
‘ Wild Man/ is said to be the loftiest. Its slopes are clothed 
with a dense forest of jungle-trees, some of which are liighly 
valued in a commercial point of view, and which I shall men- 
tion at the close of this paper. As yet no native appears to 
have ascended to its summit, from a superstitious dread that 
the Gins, who are supposed to dwell in that locality, should take 
it into their heads to ‘ distil him into a jelly,’ as Horatio sa\s, 
or ‘ resolve ’ him, as dealers of spirits might say, into a mountain 
‘ dew,’ so that we shall have to wait until the aspiring curiosity 
of some Englishman is put to the test before we can give the 
exact height of this wdld man.” 

As Mr. Birch informs us, however, that the Laroot Eange of 
mountains rises to an altitude of some 3000 feet above sea-level,, 
we may assume that the Buboo is considerably above this eleva- 
tion, as it is said to be the most conspicuous landmark to mariners 
beating up the Straits for the mouth of the Perak Eiver, Avhich,. 
as seen on the ma[), is several miles soutli of this moun- 
tain. The mountains of this range are composed principallv 
of granitic rock, and their slopes are admirably adapted foV 
the growth of tiie chinchona, vanille, coffee, tea, nutmeg, and 
cloves. 

Between the Gunong Pond ok and a hill called Bukit Gantang 
(or Pleasure Hill), rises a river called the Kangsa, flowing w^est- 
wards betw^een mountain, hill, and valley to the village of Qualla 
Kangsa, being fed in its course by the mountain-streams, the 
Papin and the Lawdn,or probably Lawan (meaning a turbulent 
stream). 

The distance from Qualla Kangsa to the town of Laroot is 
about 27 to 30 miles. This tract of country between the west 
of the Laroot Eange and Qualla Kangsa was visited in Febru- 
ary, 1874, after the signing of the Pangkore Treaty, by Messrs. 
Swettenham and Pickering, and Captain Dunlop, in their mis- 
sion to release the Chinese wlio had been kept in slavery for 
debt by the Malay Chiefs. They traversed it by means of 
elephants, and by boats on the Kangsa Eiver, and before the 
outbreak of the w’ar, Sir William Jervuise and Staff, in paying 
an ofiBeial visit to the Chiefs on the Perak Eiver, proceeded bv 
the same route. They describe this neighbourhood as a rich 
and fertile country, surrounded with beautiful scenerv, and well 
adapted for the cultivation of tea, coffee, and tobacco.” The soil 
. is described as being that of a thick alluvial deposit, the climate 
as extremely healthy, and the temperature from G5^ to 86° Fahr 
From the special correspondent of the ‘Penang Gazette’ who 
accompanied the Buffs on their route from Laroot to Qualla 
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Kangsa, we have a very graj)hic account of tliis district. His 
letter is dated December 2, 1875, from Bukit Gautang, which is 
a hill between Giinong Pondok and Gimong Buboo, and about 
6 or 7 miles from Laroot. 

‘‘The country,'’ he says, “is very beautiful ; the jungle has 
been partially cleared away all tlie way from Sim[>ang to here, 
and there are some charming bits of scenery along the road. 
The town of Bukit Gantang is very prettily situated, lying 
snugly at the bottom of a hill which on the southern side rises 
over 2000 feet. It has a very respectable bazaar, considering 
its seclusion and proximity to the turbulent chiefs. Up to this 
the roads have been excellent, and thanks to Captain Speedy, 
wlio is indefatigable in liis exertions, and energetic in his mea- 
sures, the troops have got thus far with the greatest ease and 
comfort. Beyond this the road is heavy. The Gantang Hills 
are covered with splemlid timber, and the slopes could easily 
be cleared in the Ceylon fashion for the cultivation of coffee. 
Not onlv are minerals to be found in abundance here, but tea, 
coffee, and tobacco might be grown in laz'ge quantities and ol 
the finest qualitv. I saw specimens of the two latter grown at 
Simpang d'iga without special care and simply as an experiment, 
and they were of a very fine quality. One drawback to Bukit 
Gantang is that it railis every aiternoon from year’s end to 
year’s end, and I may add it ^is the happy hunting-ground of 
mosquitoes. On the other side ot Gantang, a considerable 
quantity of paddv is grown. After leaving it for some distance 
we reach the entrance of tlie mountain-pass; the scenery here 
is very beautiful. The road winds along one of the slo[)es, and 
all around rises a magnificent primeval forest, some of the trees 
being over 150 feet high with clean, stately stems. Beyond 
this road, there is no possibility of proceeding ; elephants alone 
can break through the jungle and wade the swaimps. It was 
fortunate the Malays did not defend this pass, for a few liundreds 
of them lying in ambush miglit have done' an amount ot mis- 
chief unpleasant to think of. In the middle ol the pass is 
a stockade occupied by a few policemen. It was strongly 
placed, and would have been difficult of assault. Close to the 
stockade is Guiiong Pondok, the SliarUs Tooth, a curious 
mountain, some thousands of feet high, and formed ot limestone 
and saltpetre. It is apparently inaccessible, the sides tailing 
sheer down. In one of its cavernous c lifts I saw some Jong 
stalactites hanging down in various forms from the roof.^ The 
village of Pondok is about 2 miles from the stockade, lying at 
the south-eastern mouth of the pass. The country yill about 
here is level and thickly covered with low jungle. Nine miles 
beyond this is Qualla Kangsa.” 
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Gimong Pondok, I may add, ^Yas selected by two Malay Eajahs 
as their (what is very happily termed) squeezing station here 
on its slopes they built a house, and backed by a band of unscru- 
pulous followers they became a terror of the neighbourhood by 
levying black-mail on all the passers-by. One of Mr. Birch's 
first acts, after the signing of the Pangkore Treaty, was to dis- 
lodge these ruffians, and this u as the cause of the enmity towards 
him which finally ended in his murder. 

The district of Laroot is governed by a headman, called the 
Tuuku Mantrie, who was ap])ointed to this office by the late 
Sultan of Perak ; but so powerless had the present Sultan be- 
come, that, but for the interference of Sir A, Clarke, he would 
have declared himself independent of his suzerain. When Mr. 
Irving visited Laroot in 1872, he found that the Mantrie had 
two steamers with which he traded with Penang, and that the 
control of the trade of Laroot was entirely in his hands. He 
levied an export duty on tin of SHI a Iham and as the export 
to Penang at that time was at the rate of about 800 bharas a 
month, he was then making a line revenue from this source alone 
of gl82,000, or 45,100/. per annum. 

Perak proper, or the Silver State, is so called from the river 
bearing that name. It comprises all that land extending from 
the Bnias Eiver to the Bernam, and all the land east of the 
Perak Eiver extending to the confines of Tringanu and Pahang. 
Its inland depth from the coast is said to be from 180 to 2u1) 
miles, and though we are not as yet much acquainted with the 
districts east of its great river, I am glad to be able to give some 
reliable information Ironi official sources regarding the river of 
Perak and the country lying to the we:.t of 'it, amfthat adjacent 
to its banks. 


Iho gonoral aspoct ot Poiak is tliat of a .WGll-ivatovocl and 
moiiutaiaous country. As usual witli countries in the Tropics, 
the tracts of land near the sea are low and marshy, with a 
dense and tangled forest of mangroves and nipasf beyond 
^is IS a succession of mountain chains, culminatinc^ in the 
Gunon^ Buhoo, which is clothed with a dense forest,1ind seen 
distinctly from the sea. Throughout Perak the soil of the lower 
country and low hills is composed of sand mingled with decom- 
posed vegchahle matter. It is the most extensive and the richest 
in natural resources of all the iiidepenclent ilalay States, and 
pe nhole country, besides abounding in tin, isnch in iron 
lead, saltpetre, slates, and marble. Its climate is salubrious’ 
and the temperature, though hot along the coast, is cool and 
agreeable m tlie interior. 


♦ About 100 lbs. 
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The great feature of the country is the Perak Eiver. It 
rises north of the Krean River, and beyond the southern boun- 
dary of the kingdom of Quedah. It empties itself into the sea 
a little north ol 4^ lat., and its course from the sea into the 
interior is tliiis described by 3Ir. Rirch : — ^*It extends inland 
about 30 or 40 miles, and then, after doubling back for about 
100 miles, stretches north, keeping up a very tortuous course, 
but parirllel Mith the coast, and 1^6 miles distant from it. It is 
fed from the interior by several tributaries, which drain the 
slopes from the central range of mountains forming the back- 
bone ot the peninsula.” 3Ir. Bircli explored this river, to a 
distance of about liOO miles from its mouth, and nearly all its 
tributaries. The land along the principal river and its tribu- 
taries he found well adapted for agriculture, and throughout the 
country the natives cultivated Indian corn, coffee, &c., and especi- 
ally tobacco in Upper Perak. He estimated the population 
along the banks ot the Perak at 10,UO<), and on its tributaries 
he conjectured it to be iruin 1^0,000 to 3U.O0U. I fear some error 
has crept into these figure^, for I tind in a speech made by ^Sir 
A. Clarke, in 1874, before the Legislative Council, at Singa- 
pore, that the population of Perak, wliich vas given in 18bl as 
at 50,000, was not more, if so many as 1^5,000 in 1874. How- 
ever, to go on. These peo})le, he informs us, live on tlie very 
edge of the river, some of them in houses 8up23orted by four 
2 )oles stuck into the bed of the river, and others on its banks in 
houses concealed in a forest of fruit and jungle trees. The 
houses are built of wood and are thatched with the dried leaf of 
the nipa, known as the atta}) by the natives. Mr. Birch, in one 
of his last sj)eeches made at Singapore, speaks further about 
this river in these terms : — The river is a very magnificent 
one. At least 150 miles from the mouth, it is over 400 feet 
wide, and, as the tidal infiuence extends a very short distance 
from its mouth, it may be well imagined what rich and fertile 
lands are to be found along its valley. The greatest resources 
of this fine district lie in its soil. If any capitalist can be 
induced along the valley of the Perak River to undertake the 
cultivation of tobacco, of sugar, or indigo, he will very soon 
prove the success with wliich he can work. The climate is 
excellent, the water pure and in abundance, and very easily 
available for purposes of irrigation ; the soil is remarkably rich, 
with large herds of cattle at every village, and consequently 
afibrding great facilities for enriching the land ; while on the 
mountains around, which are very accessible, good coftee land 
may undoubtedly be found. Ceylon has progressed of late years 
with astonishing rapidity, for during the last twenty-five years 
its revenue has much more than doubled ; and yet Ceylon has 
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not in it the wonderful resources in minerals and in land, and 
the extraordinary facilities for obtaining water, that the States 
of the Malay Peninsula possess within themselves.” The river,, 
he further adds, is navigable for gunboats 40 or 50 miles irom 
its mouth. Mr. Birch noticed along the banks of this and the 
other rivers a system of robbery practised by the Chiefs on their 
subjects, like that of the old Barons who dwelt on the Danube 
and the castled Bhine. “ Every Rajah,” says lie, ‘‘ has his 
squeezing station, where he levies black-mail on trading-boats 
and articles of merchandise going up and down the river.” Can 
it be wondered at, after this, that the Malays were driven to 
piracy and plunder ? 

From Mr. Swettenham, Assistant Resident at Salangore, and 
Mr. G. B. Elliott, who is also, I believe, officially connected, 
we have a further account of this fine river: — It stretches 
inland,” say they, “at right angles to tlie sea, with a slant 
northwards for about 40 or 50 miles to a place called Durian 
Sabatang, where iSultan Abdullah, the present Sultan, lives on 
the left bank. Here it turns away north, and runs parallel with 
the sea-coast for lOO miles to Qualla Kangsa (which is 30 miles 
from the Laroot River). About 4 or 5 miles from Durian Saba- 
tang is Banda Bahru, where the British Residency is fixed, and 
about the same distance higher up is Passir Salah, where Jlr. 
Birch met his sad end; and 30 or 40 miles higher we come to 
Blau j a, where ex-Sultan Ismail lived, and who, it will bo re- 
membered, was instrumental in jMr. I3irch’s murder, and who 
was given up by the Sultan of Quedah, on the 20th of last 
March, after giving the British forces a great deal of trouble in 
hunting after liini. Higher up is Sengang, w here the Rajah 
Mudah resides, who, by long usage in Perak, is the heir apparent 
to the throne, though not a son of the present Sultan. Bevond 
this we arrive at Qualla Kangsa, 150 miles from the mouth of 
the river, where Rajah Lela, the principal accomplice in j\Ir. 
Birch’s murder, resided, and who is still at large, having escaped 
our efforts so far in apprehending him.” ° 

Mr. Swettenham describes the view of the Perak River as 
seen at Qualla Kangsa, in these terms I have certainly sel- 
dom seen a prettier view than I am looking at now ; about 3 
miles of the beautiful Perak River is lying at our feet in a convex 
curve, the Karmsa River joining it at about 50 yards from wliere 
I sit.^ The Maharajah’s house is just opposite a little to the 
right in a cluster of coco-nut trees, the whole view beino- shut in 
all round by the low but varied hills of the Ulu Perak ” ° On this 
occasion, which was in February of 1874, they began to perceive a 
growing unfriendliness on the part of the Malays, for, wdiereas 
they had been received before with a peaceful demeanour, he now 
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saw the people around him armed to the teeth. Maharajah Lela, 
likewise, excused himself from receiving them, and sent his son 
instead to represent him. “ The country on the left bank opposite 
Qualla Kangsa/' he adds, is evidently very thickly populated, 
tWe being apparently houses scattered all the way to the foot 
of the hills, about 4 miles oftV’ The river north of Qualla Kangsa 
is thus described by the special correspondent of the ^ Penang 
Gazette/ who is the first to have written on this part of the 
Perak Kiver : — By the kind permission of Captain Garforth, I 
was enabled to go up the river yesterday with the exploring 
expedition. We started at six o’clock in the morning, and got 
up to Kota Lama (old fort or stockade) by nine. It is a village 
of considerable size, and, as far as we could see, the inhabitants 
seem to have been wonderfully little disturbed by our settle- 
ment at Qualla Kangsa, Many of them came down to the 
banks and squatted down, chewing betel-nut, and gazing 
thoughtfully at us. Still more seemed to think it was hardly 
wortli the trouble to come and even do that. Kota Lama is a 
large village surrounded by a number of kampon gs, or smaller 
villages, so it is difficult to determine \\here Kota Lama ends, 
and ^here the kampongs begin. It has long been the asylum 
for the criminals of the whole surrounding country. Every 
murderer, every thief, from Penang, made for Kota Lama as a 
place where he was certain to find a shelter and congenial com- 
])anions. The neighbourhood wns kept in constant terror by 
them, and even the Bandahara was unable to exact the vassalage 
which he claimed from his surrounding neighbours. Several 
letters were found in the Chiefs house, sho^ying that he was in 
communication with Ismail, and that a few months ago he was 
called up to Kinta, to give his counsel in ‘ an important under- 
taking ' — possibly the murder of jMr. Birch and the subsequent 
rising.” It will be remembered, I may remark en passant, that 
it was at a village above Kota Lama where Major Hawkins, 
of the Bengal Staff Corps, and a small party of men, fell into 
an ambuscade and were killed. On the opposite bank, a little 
further up, is another village which, as well as Kota Lama, has 
a large number of fishing-stakes in the river. We also saw 
numbers of buffaloes, goats, and game-fowls. In fact, except 
for rice, these Malays seem to be very well off in every way. 
As we approached the hills the banks became more and more 
declivitous, and the bed of the stream was narrowed in parts, 
while occasional boulders and rocks appeared in it. The banks 
are studded with houses and small hamlets, and in some of these 
places considerable clearings had been made in the jungle, pro- 
bably by Chinamen, for the Malay seems to have an incurable 
dislike to work. At noon we landed on the left bank under a 
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huge banyan-like tree. The jungle here was all of secondary 
growth and tolerably dense. A path, whose w^ell-trodden con- 
dition testified to the number of inhabitants in the district, ran 
parallel to the river along the top of the bank, rising here about 
30 feet high. 

The current here runs very strongly all the way, so that it 
was past five when Ave reached Chiga Cfala, our destination, and 
the site of the supposed stockade. A white flag was hoisted 
when we hove in sight, and this naturally induced us to believe 
that there really was a stockade. No such thing, however, 
exists. The chief man, a vassal of Usufs, came down to see us. 
There is no stockade whatever in the kampong, or village, Avhich 
consists of some forty or fifty houses. Beyond tliis up the river, 
he said, there Avere no villages of any size. The distance from 
Chiga Gala to the head of the river, he says, is fifteen days’ 
journey, say 260 miles. From Chiga Gala we could see a loity 
range of hills aAvay to the east, one part of Avliich must be about 
8000 feet high. The Fiver Kinta probably lias its source in 
this range, and some tributaries may possibly run from it into 
the Perak KIa er. Between Qualla Kangsa and Chiga Gala the 
Perak has no tributaries that one could not step over. The 
distance from Qualla Kangsa must be about 16 miles, as it took 
us four hours to get back to camp. At Chiga Gala it is reported 
that gold has been found. This the Malays, Avhen Ave questioned 
them, of course denied ; but OAvned to the existence of tin.” 
Other portions of this AvritePs letter are equally as graphic and 
interesting ; but as they bear on the military operations of the 
expedition, I must abstain from making any further extracts, 
as they are out of place here. I shall, hoAvever, quote him 
again as to the produce of this part of the country, and the 
sudden rises the river seems subject to bv floods, and then take 
my leave of a most agreeable correspondent, Avho has furnished 
us with so much valuable information on the geography of a 
district hitherto unknown to us. The absurdity,” savs he, “ of 
the reports that the Malays Avere starving was already shoAAm in 
our expedition to Kota Lama. Every house had bao-s of rice in 
it, and some were regular granaries. Flocks of goats and fowls 
were seen everywhere, and there Avas a considerable amount of 
paddy-ground on Avhich crops Avere just ripening. Plantain (the 
banana) groves, of course, there were in great abundance ; and 
the numbers of boats and nets shoAved that fishing was not 
neglected. The Avarlike character of the village was evinced by 
the number of blacksmiths’ and armourers’ shops, in which 
quantities of knives and old iron were found. Further opera- 
tions, he adds, ‘^are at px’esent impossible, owing to a sudden flood 
The river rose 14 feet in twenty-four hours, and there is a strong 
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current running, carrying down logs of trees and bushes. Part 
of the Bandahara’s village is under water, and a small village 
on the other side of the Kangsa Eiver is also flooded. The 
Perak River, on which the village of Qualla Kangsa stands, is 
about 200 to 300 yards wide.*' I am surprised that the writer 
did not learn anything respecting the river running eastward 
from the Perak River above Cliiga Gala. The river is put down 
in a lithographed map copied from one made by Mr. Birch, and 
is called the Plus River, the word signifying notliing that I know 
of in the Malay language ; however, it is given in the map as a 
considerable stream, deriving its source from the range of moun- 
tains forming part of the Malayan central chain, and possibly 
some of its trilnitaries may be fouml to run into the Kinta, on 
which the town or large village of the same name stands, the 
capital of ex-Sultan Ismail. The Kinta appears to take its rise 
from the same range, about 20 miles or so above the village of 
Qualla Kangsa, and keeping about the same distance from the 
Perak River, runs almost in a line with it till it approaches 
Passir >Sala, where it begins to converge and narrow the distance 
between it and the Perak by some o or b miles ; and when it 
reaches almost a level with Passir ^ala, it breaks out into two 
branches and f^o^YS into the Perak, forming an island in its 
embrace, in which is situated the village of Bandar Bahru 
and the English Residency. The Kinta River is fed by 
several tributaries, between two of which stands a hill called 
Gopin, also celebrated for its tin mines. Another consider- 
able tributary of the Perak is the Bidor, which empties itself 
into it near the Laxamaiia's village at Durian Sabatang (/.e. 
the One-branched Durian Tree) : it also takes its rise from the 
same range which forms the watershed of the rivers east of 
the Perak River, and is fed by t^vo principal tributaries, the 
most important of them being the Batang Padang, or Sword- 
branch River. Between these main rivers the country is, as 
already described, rich in lands consisting principally of 
alluvial deposits, well watered, and admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of our most valuable Eastern productions. Cotton 
has never been tried out in these parts to any extent; but I 
dare say it will be found to answer cpiite as well, jf not better, 
than in India. 

I now come to the southern portion of Perak, wdiich is sepa- 
rated from the Malay State of Salangore by the Bernain Eiver. 
This boundary has been the bone of contention betw^een the 
two States for more than half a century, and the banks of 
the river have been the very seat and stockade of pirates, from 
whence frequent attacks were made on native shipping in the 
Straits of Malacca. To preserve something like order between 
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the two States, treaties were made by us in 1818 and 1826, to 
define the boundary ; but the terms were never adhered to for 
any length of time. At last, in 1870, the piratical hordes who 
dwelt here became so troublesome, that measures were taken to 
dislodge them. The Viceroy of Salangore, Tunku dia Oodin, was 
directed to do so, and aided by our influence he succeeded, after 
some severe fighting, in clearing this nest of turbulent chiefs 
and troublsome pirates. It is now settled, 1 believe, that the 
Bernam River is the boundary between these two States, and 
with an occasional visit from one of H.JI.’s gunboats, I feel sure 
that any riparian disputes which may arise can be easily settled 
without further bloodshed. The Bernam River extends about 
150 miles from the sea into the interior, taking its rise from 
the hills forming a part of tlie grand mountain chain of the 
peninsula. At about a distance of 50 miles from its mouth, and 
4 or 5 from the village of Bernam, it is fed by three tributaries 
— Silim, the largest, feeding it from a north-easterly direction. 

Some distance up the river the population is considerable ; 
the houses have an air of comfort, and the plantations of fruit- 
trees and paddy-fields appear to be well tended and cultivated. 
The country between this and the Perak River is described as 
being very picturesque and of surprising fertility. Cattle are 
found in great abundance : the water in the streams is clear as 
crystal, and the population is said to be healthy and content. 
At the villages on the river coffee was observed to grow well, 
and to yield a large supply of berries. The natural uater com- 
munications throughout are excellent, nor is the country by any 
means a difficult one for road-making. 

To complete the geography of Perak, I must add a few words on 
the Island of Pangkore (ceded to us as far back as 1826). It is a 
barren rock separated from the Bindings by a narrow but deep 
channel, which affords a good anchorage. The Dutch had a fort 
on it once, for the purpose of levying clues on all the traffic that 
entered or left Perak by the Binding River. This island ” 
says Sir A. Clarke, “ has formed a nucleus for numerous fugitive 
families of JIalays who were compelled to flee during the late 
disturbances on the mainland, and is now fast becommg, under 
that teeling of security which the shelter of our flag always <>ives 
a small but thriving settlement. The position is necessary to 
us as a pure matter of police, from its situation at the moutli 
of the Binduig River, and commanding a perfect network of 
creeks affording shelter and concealment for pirates, as was 
abundantly shown in the late disturbances, when they were con- 
sta^ly enabled to evade and set at defiance the ships and boats 
ot Her Majesty, by running in-shore and hiding in some of the 
inlets. Ihese creeks vary from a considerable width to barely 
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that of a small boat, with a depth of only an inch or two ; in 
fact, some run dry at low* \vater. They are all overhung by 
trees, w^hose branches droop over the w ater’s edge. 

Salanyore , — I now come to the adjoining state of Salangore. 
In 1825 its boundary was said to reach from the Bernam to 
the Linghie River in Malacca ; but, in consequence of clianges 
that have taken place in the government of the country, it is 
now^ confined within narrower limits. 

This kingdom is of recent origin, and its name appears to 
have been given to it by a colony of Bugghese people from 
Celebes. 

Until the year 1862, though nominally under one head, the 
country wns divided -into several independent States, w’hose 
Chiefs W'ere constantly fighting against each other, either for 
business or pleasure. At length a sondn-law^ of the Sultan’s, 
named Tunku dia Oodin, a man of great energy and strength 
of purpose, curbed their power by force of arms; and for the 
last five or six years the old Sultan, reinstated in his sovereign 
rights, has been treated once more by his feudatory Chiefs as 
their lawful suzerain. We have had treaties with it of com- 
♦ nierce, extradition, &c., since 1818, and Europeans and British 
subjects have traded along its coast for some time ; but no 
European, until recently, had penetrated far enough beyond the 
estuaries of its rivers to give us any account of the country. Its 
rivers have been more or less the rendezvous of pirates for gene- 
rations ; but they were never so venturesome as they w^ere in 
1871 — that is before the Tunku took the affairs of the country 
into his hands — for in that year they captured a junk, and 
murdered its crew and passengers, shortly after leaving the 
harbour of Penang, having in the first instance passed them- 
selves off as native traders; and in 1874 they had the audacity 
to attack the captain and crew^ of the Lighthouse situated on 
Cape Eachada, between the Jugra and Linghie River, 

These among other flagrant outrages, too many to mention, 
called for the interference of Sir Andrew Clarke, w ho lost no time 
in having a close investigation made into the matter, and for this 
purpose tlie following gentlemen w^ere selected, viz. : — Mr. Birch, 
Mr. Irving, Lieutenant-Colonel Shortland, Captain Bloomfield 
of the Teazer, and Captain Robinson of the Einaldo, to visit the 
country ; and glad as I should be to place the detailed services 
of each of these gentlemen on record, the space at my com- 
mand will not allow me to do so. I must, therefore, content my- 
self by saying that they brought their task to a most successful 
issue, and that the result of their work may be summarised in 
the following way : the pirates w’ere discovered and given up 
for punishment, their stockades completely destroyed, and the 
VOL. XLVI. 2 B 
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Tunku, who had been regarded some^yhat iu the light of a 
parvemi by the Chiefs, was nominated officially by the Sultan 
(through the advice of the Governor) as the Yam Ihiam Wakil, 
or Viceroy of the Sultan. Finally, I may say, the country 
seems to be recovering its trade and showing evident signs of 
returning prosperity. The Tunku and the Sultan have steamers 
plying up and down the coast, and roads are being made to open 
up the country. What they want now is British capital, to 
work out its mineral resources; and if a gunboat made its 
presence visible once a month or so on its coast and rivers, I 
think there is every prospect of peace and happiness kissing 
each other on these shores for a long time to come. 

I shall now go on with the geographical summary, Avliieh I have 
culled from the despatches and correspondence" of the above- 
named gentlemen. The territory of Salangore lies between 
lat. and 2"^ N. Its northern and soutliern boundaries are the 
Bernam and the Langat ; and from the coast it extends east- 
w^ards inland to the confines of Pahang and Tringanu. As far 
as we know at present there are three principal rivers runnin^^ 
through the country, and situated about the same distance from 
each other, excepting the boundary river and the Salano^ore, 
between which there is a very wide gap, which I cannot ima'^^'ine 
to be quite as destitute of Avater as it is represented in the 
map. These rivers are known as the Salangore, the Klano- 
and the Langat. 


The Salangore Kiver passes from the interior in a westerly 
direction till it falls into the sea at the site of the town of 
Salangore, n. lat. 3" 20'. Captain Bloomfield and Messrs. Birch 
and Irving explored this river for some miles in July, 1871 
and after examining the forts destroyed by the Bincildo, tlie 
position of which they considered to be exceedingly remark- 
able, and might, if the upper fort were properly armed, he 
rendered unassailable,” they weighed anchor, the Teazer leadin<^ 
and steamed up the river for about 13 miles. “ At every vil- 
lage we passed,” says Mr. Birch, “ the women and children 
were seen fleemg to the jungle, but the men came down to the 
banks ot the river perfectly unarmed— a very unusual practice 
for a Malay They then landed at one or two small kam- 
pongs or villages, the inhabitants appearing to be at first in 

Iff themselves kindly 

spoken to, says Mr. Irving, “ they soon became reassured, and 
rought u^s coco-nuts, &c.” The poor people gave a miserable 
picture of the oppression they suffered at the hands of the 

“I “o doubt” he 

Th?’ respect every word that they said was true ” 

They said they were obliged to live “ deam-deam,” that is very 
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quietly aud unobtrusively ; that they dared not cultivate their 
lands, and had to exist on coco-nuts ; and that, even as it was, 
they were fired at, and plundered, and abused. A suggestion 
that the English G-overnmont might step in and settle the 
country was received with a sort of gasp of satisfaction, the 
genuineness of which could not, I think, be doubted by anv one 
having any acquaintance with these people. From Captain 
Bloomfield \\e have the following account of the river: — 

Being unable,’’ says he, to obtain any information about 
Salangore Bivtu', ^Ir. Barrett, Navigating Sub-Lieutenant, 
volunteered to sound it, aud having returned v ith a satisfactory 
report of its deptli, we went up the river tlie following morn- 
ing (duly lb)* followed by H.M.S. Pluto, with the Colonial 
Secretary (Mr. Birch), Mr. Irving, and the Tunku dia Oodin 
on board. Shf‘ followed us up the river to a mile or two above 
Kampong Quedah, which is on the left bank about 11 miles 
from tlie mouth. The river gradually narrows from about 200 
yards in breadth for the first 4 miles to about 70 yards at the 
Eampong ; it is very tortuous, with a flat country on either side, 
nearly on a level with high-water mark, and bordered, as far as 
I went, with continuous ni})a and mangrove. Occasionally we 
passed a house or two with boats hauled up amongst the nipa. 
At Kampung Parrang, which is on the right bank and nearly 
opposite to Quedah, there is a ratlier strong stockade not visible 
from tile river. The village itself is on a much larger scale 
• than tiie (dhm-s, which consist for the most part of from six to 
a dozen houses, with small coco-nut plantations. The spring 
tide was running very strong, with a rise and fall of at least 
15 feet, which necessitated speed in turning the bends and care 
in anchoring, there being scarcely room to turn between the 
banks. On July 2Sth Captain Bloomfield revisited this river, 
on which occasion 3Ir. Barrett examined 10 miles more of the 
river, in all 22 nautical miles from the mouth, at which distance 
it ceases to be tidal. It is not navigable for anything but boats 
beyond about 5 miles above Kampong Passanay ; and I should 
not advise vessels,” says he, drawing more than 10 feet water 
ascending the river until a more accurate survey is made.” 

It is a safe rule in navigating all these rivers, in approach- 
ing points, to steer over to the opposite shore, keeping close 
along it, where the deepest water will always be found, the 
shoaiest being frequently in mid-channel ; and, as a rule, deep 
water will always be found in the narrowest, and shoal water 
in the widest parts of the river.” 

The next river is the Klang, or Callang, a name given to it 
by the Bugghese colonists; it takes its rise at the foot of a 
mountain in the interior above 2000 feet high, and flowing in 
• 2 B 2 
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a south-westerly direction past the town of Klanp, empties 
itself into a narrow strait of the same name, about 0 miles to 
the north of the Langat Kiver. It is said to be navigable for 
vessels of a light draught for some 15 or 20 miles as far as 
Damar or Daman Sara, and for boats, by poling, for more than 
80 miles above Pangallan Batu to Qualla Lurapor, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tin-mines, although it is probable that the base 
of the mountains from which it takes its source is not more 
than 25 miles distant. The banks were higher and the country 
much less swampy than that on the Salangore Kiver, becoming 
hilly and fertile on approaching Pangallan Batu, wliicli is 10 
miles from the mouth. Captain Bloomfield’s estimate is that 
the revenue from tin alone of the Klang and Salangore rivers 
will bring in 100,000 dollars, or say 25,000Z. a year, as soon 
as the country has recovered from its present alarm.” Since 
Captain Bloomfield’s Ausit, Mr. Swettenham has been appointed 
Eesident at Langat, the residence of the Sultan, and as he has 
visited more of this country towards the interior, we may hope 
to have fuller information respecting it on a future occasion. 

On leaving this river. Captain Bloomfield proceeded by the 
Straits of Colong and Lumut to the Langat Kiver, and after 
steaming for about 25 miles through a very tortuous passage, 
but between a fertile and well-Avooded country — where forest- 
trees and tree-ferns took the place of the wearisome mangrove 
and nipa seen on the banks of the Salangore — they arrived at 
Langat, the residence of the Sultan of Salangore. The source 
of this river is also to be traced to the Avatershed at the foot 
of the Malayan range of mountains, and, after flowing- several 
miles through the country, is divided a short Avay above the 
Parcelar Hill, lat. 2° 46' n. : one branch, called the Juc^ra,. 
carrying its surplus water, with a strong current, into the seal 
about six or seven miles off ; while the other, after running in 
a north-westerly and winding course, empties itself into the 
Lumut Passage. The Sultan s house is situated in a favour- 
able position for commanding both rivers. Mr. Braddell the 
Attorney-General for the Straits Settlements, who visited "this 
place with Sir A. Clarke in February, 1874, informs us that 
above this point the river passes through a plain beyond the 
influence of the salt-water tides, and capable of any inter- 
tropical culture. For 10 or 12 miles up the river he perceived 
a Avide open country between the forest and the river’s bank 
showing, as he thinks, that, at one time or other, the great plains 
had been cultivated. There were numerous detached houses, 
but no villages all the way up. Numbers of people, says Mr 
Braddell, were met in their boats on the river, all of whom 
on seeing the steamer pushed their boats inshore and ran inland 
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This distrust of Europeans, unfortunately too common on Malay 
rivers, was doubtless aggravated on the present occasion by 
false reports of the purpose for which the steamers had come. 
The depth of water, following the channel from bight to bight, 
was between three and four fathoms the whole distance we 
went. ‘‘ On the Langat Eiver,” says Mr. Birch, there is a 
great abundance of valuable land, the soil of which is capable 
of growing sugar or tobacco in any quantity with every prospect 
of success. I was mucli struck with the very fine quality of the 
paddy grown here, where the crops seemed very abundant.” 
The vegetable production of this country being like that of its 
neighbour, my remarks on it would be mere repetition. As 
to its general character, Mr. Irving’s words appear to me to 
include all that can be said of it. His words are — ‘^It is a 
magnificent country, with a fine soil and great mineralogical re- 
sources. It is watered ami opened up by fine navigable rivers, 
which run up within easy distance of the richest tin districts, 
situated in the watersheds of the iSalangore, Klang, and Langat 
rivers. It only wants security for life and property, and a few 
-easily constructed roads, to make it burst out into exuberant 
life.’’ 

I come now to the nine States adjoining Malacca, known as 
the “ Nigri Simbilan.'’ 

Except Sunghy Ujong, which appears to have seceded from 
Salangore of late years, and to have thrown in its lot with 
them, these States have been independent since the breaking 
U}) of tlie kingdom of Johore, to which they once belonged. 
They are confederated States, like the German Bund before its 
absorption into the Empire, though instead of appealing, as one 
of the States of the Bund might have done either to Prussia or 
Austria, they elect a head-man, called the Da to Ivlana, to whom, 
I understand, disputes are referred which cannot be arranged 
amicably between themselves. The Dato is not elected from 
their own peopli', but from the people of 3Ienang-Kabu, in 
Sumatra, which the Malays look wpon as the cradle of their 
race. This confederacy appears to me marvellous strange in 
a land were the people are born and nurtured in an atmosphere 
of despotism. I know of no other instance like it in Malay 
history. 

Though we are now furnished with an excellent survey map 
of the Eiver Linghie, which forms the southern boundary of 
Salangore, made by Mr. Daly, the Government Surveyor at 
the Straits Settlements — to whom we are also indebted for a 
map of the nine States — we have but a very scanty descrip- 
tion, in a geographical point of view, of the countries he h^ 
heen at the pains of surveying, and while passing through 
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one of which he was made prisoner. It is, however, a comfort 
to know that we have now, through the surveys of 3Iessrs. 
Birch, Woolcombe, Daly, and others, a very reiialdo map of 
the countries west of the Malayan range ; and I hope as this 
portion of the country rises in public interest, we shall b(‘ suj)- 
plied with ampler details, which will afford us a full and thorough 
knowledge of this country and its wonderful resource^. 

At present I must content myself by giving you a descrip- 
tion of Sunghy Ujoiig, such as I have been able to put together 
from some of the sources already of great service to me, and for 
the country north-east of the Linghie Itiver, and some of the 
independent States, I have to thank the special correspondent 
of the ‘Straits Times,’ ^^ho accompanied tlie Sungliy Ujong 
E^edition. 

The state of Sunghy Ujong, or, in Englisli, lliver End, 
a very prosperous tin-mining district, lying north and south 
between the rivers Langat and Linghie, and east and west 
between the sea and the kingdom of Pahang. Besides these 
two rivers, there are the Sappang anrl the Lukut, whicli do not 
seem to stretch very far from the coast The Linghie Liver 
takes its rise beyond the Besideiuy a little above tlie Dato 
Klana house at Eassa, and being led a few miles below the 
village of Paroa by a tributary, whose source is at tlie foot of 
Bukit Putus, flows in a winding course to the small town of 
Linghie, and then to Bukit Tiga, where some stockades had to 
be destroyed in 1874, on account of piratical attar*ks made from 
them on the passing traffic, and on one occasion on some of our 
police, entrusted with a letter to the Shabandar, or chief of 
Linghie. From this it passes by Sembang, tlie Malacca police- 
station, and thence on to the sea. The distance from it to 
Eassa is a two days’ journey by boat, nnd from Eassa it is a 
five days march to the Lukut Eiver, 8‘ome twenty years a<^o 
I remember seeing a Sultan of Linghie at a fancv ball at 
Singapore. He was invited to join the gay throng: but he 
begged to be excused, on the ground of custom, and the loose 
fit of his shoes. I should fancy his place has been filled for 
aught we know^ by a piratical successor, for the one I saw had 
not at all the look of a buccaneer. 

In the very heart of the country, and on tlie boundaries of 
Jdato Moar and Jellabu, are two high mountains, called Bukit 
3360 feet high, aiid to the north of it Bukit Laniun, 
3000 feet high Between these two mountains run a chain of 
high hiUs, called Bukit Putus, through which flows the stream 
leeding the Linghie, and whose shallow bed forms the onlv 
path in this pass leading eastward to the Terrachee Valley 
About 5 or 6 miles from the mouth of this pass is the stockaded* 
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position of Paroa, \Yliere the fighting first commenced in this 
part of the country. On the 2nd of last December the police 
were driven back from a station they occupied here on to 
Kassa by Malays from the disaffected States. On the 7th the 
10th Eegiinent, under Lieut. Hinxman, and the Arab Con- 
tingent, under Captain de Fontaine, captured the stockades 
on the Paroa, and, after severe fighting, drove them on to 
Bukit Putus. 

This repulse, it is said, saved Sunghy Ujong and Malacca 
from a raid of the liambow men, who only waited for a success 
in this quarter before making their descent. Bukit Putus is 
thus described : “ The pass itself is a narrow defile, 2 feet 
broad at the bottom, with sides almost perpendicular rising 
some hundred feet high, and covered with dense forest, through 
which it is impossible to see. Along the bottom of this cutting 
runs a small stream, the bed of which in reality forms the path. 
When the centre of the pass is reached, the path bifurcates, 
passing round a circular mound with precipitous sides about 
50 feet high ; and on the top of this knoll is the centre and 
most powerful stockade, right in front of the defile, and looking 
down on it. A little in front and on each side of the pass are 
two other powerful stockades, flanking the pass, and preventing 
the occupation of the hills on cither side of the pass by a 
hostile force. 

The j)Osition, if held by a handful of British troops, would 
defy the assault of thousands ; and our gaining possession of it, 
with only the loss of one man killed and one wounded of the 
1st Goorkhas, was indeed a we)nderfai piece of good fortune, 
due to the intrepidity of Ca])tain Channer, and the bad look- 
out of the Malays, Captain Channer having jumped right into 
the stockade whilst they were preparing their evening meal.” 
This bad look-out may be accounted also ^'from the utmost 
reliance they had placed on this formidable position, and also 
in imagining that no Eurojiean troo])s could possibly penetrate 
to their rear through the thick jungle which covers the whole 
of the adjacent Bandole Mountains.” But in this they were 
completely deceived, for Col. Hill and his men, who had 
marched to Terrachee via Pantay, and who had now made their 
way through this jungle, attacked them in flank and rear, and 
drove them into the valley of Terrachee and the surrounding 
countr)\ 

Bandole is a scattered village in an open country, about 4 
miles from this formidable pass, from which you descend 
gradually into the beautiful valley of Terrachee. The line of 
march runs through the centre of a beautiful valley, highly 
cultivated, and rich in paddy-fields, coco-nut plantations, cattle, 
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goats, ducks, fowl, Ac., and studded all over with detached 
houses, all evidently deserted in the greatest hurry. About a 
mile further on they joined Col. Hill’s encampment, which 
was on the Sri Jlenanti side of Terrachee; and so the two 
columns, under Colonels Clay and Hill, entered Terrachee with- 
out opposition, and were soon encamped on ground which the 
Malays proudly boasted was never trod on before by the white 
man/' 

After this the column under Col, Hill proceeded by Gumatie, 
a village on the jMoar Eiver, into the centre of Dato Moar’s 
territory, and having destroyed the house of a chief who had 
imprisoned Mr. Daly while in the act of surveying this part of 
the country two or three months previous to the outbreak of 
the war, they swept right across Dato JMoar’s country, which is 
described as extremely fertile and rich, and abounding in rice 
and cattle, on to the adjoining State of Sri i\Ienanti, nhere they 
again joined Col. Clay's column, who had taken a sotitherly 
route over the Sri Blenanti hills, wdiich for three miles after 
they had left the road from Terrachee was one continuous 
chain of declivitous hills, overgro^^n witli a dense jungle. After 
leaving the hills the force entered a most lovely countrv, 
highly cultivated, and abounding in fruit-trees of every descrip- 
tion. Buffaloes w^ere seen in abundance, whilst goats and 
poultry of all kinds were found in every liainlet, the natives 
evidently not having had time to take them away. 

Having destroyed the stockades of Dato Antar, another 
troublesome chief, the main body retired to Parit, or Sarit, a 
village half a mile from Terrachee, and “ situated in a beautiful 
and highly-cultivated valley, studded all over with houses, 
which, like the rest, were also deserted.” In the meanwhile 
Jompole, a State between jMenanti and Joliore, was visited by a 
small column under Captain Eanken, who, findino- the countrv 
deserted, fell back on the main body. On the 6tli of January 
of this year, about a month from the first day's eima^ement all 
the forces, excepting a small one left at Eassa, wSre preparino- 
to leave the country via Linghie Eiver and Lukut. I ought 
to add that the Pantay district, north of Mount Laniun, by 
which Col. Hill made his clever flank movement, is described 
as one traversed by high hills, covered with a dense forest 
and crossed by numerous streams. To the east of Bukit 
Putus rises the source of the Moar Eiver, which, after passing 
by Gumatie, and keeping in a circular direction through three 
Malay States, flows between Johore, which it separates from the 
Malay State of Moar, and then empties itself into the sea On 
the west Moar is bounded by the Kassang Eiver, Malacca, and 
Johore. It is the territory of Sultan xkli, and in the centre 
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of it is Mount Ophir — tlie supposed Biblical Opbir of the 
Portuguese — rising to a height of 3840 feet. I have seen it 
very plainly, and made a sketch of it several times from the 
town of Malacca. It has a fine bold head, and the hills around 
it are covered with dense jungle-trees. Gold has been found in 
its neighbourhood, and the plains near it are spoken of as being 
extraordinarily fertile and productive. 

The Malays . — It seems to me rather late in the day to talk 
about a race with whom we have come in contact, more or less, 
for the last 80 years; but when they are spoken of as a ‘’set 
of savages,” and when we are told they were going in for a 

religious war,” it shows plainly that we have still something 
to learn about the ]\[alay. 

This is not the place, nor have I the time, to enter as fully 
as I should like to into the ethnology of the j\[alay race; nor 
shall I waste time by quoting authorities to strengthen what I 
have to say. I prefer to give you a very brief description of 
the Malav, as I have Ivnoun him during the 17 or 18 years 
of my life, which have been passed in his company, and, I may 
say, in hourlv and daily communication with him. The Malay 
race is said to have come from Menangkalu, on the opposite 
coast of Sumatra. As a rule, he is a man below the middle 
height. His colour is of a healthy copperish-brown — a kind of 
mixture of the Chinese and 3Longolian tint, Avith a dash of the 
deeper tinge of the Hindu mingled with it. His hair is black 
and straight, and usually worn short, with a kerchief tied very 
jauntily round his head. His teeth are square and very regular, 
his lips are not thick, and his mouth is nicely shaped. His 
nose is regular, but it distends a little too much towards the 
nostrils, which sometimes rather spoil the general contour of the 
face. His eyes are round, black, and intelligent, shaded with 
moderatelv thick eyebrows, and fringed with liandsome eye- 
lashes. Like the 3iongolian in one respect, he is a beardless 
man ; and when he does attempt a moustache, it hangs on 
each side of his lips as if it were badly pasted on. Whiskers 
he has none ; but his cheek-bones are not so high, nor are his 
jaws so thick as the 3Iongolian. Generally speaking, he is not 
a muscular man, unless he is a sampan or boatman ; and then 
I have seen a pair of biceps and a chest which no trainer would 
despise. They are a spare-built race, and corpulency is a sight 
which meets one’s gaze with Avonder. In his movements, 
especially Avhen of aristocratic blood, he is always graceful, and 
his manner unostentatious, civil, and pleasing. He can alAAuys 
subdue his temper under the moral or physical lash of his 
superiors, though among his oAvn rank, especially Avhen insulted 
or grossly outraged, he is apt to run riot, or, as he calls it, to 
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become or to ran mang d moh. He is not by nature a comba- 
tive man, nor has he much* power for mental or physical 
endurance. He has proved a good soldier in Ceylon; and 
under plucky leaders, who will sustain his courage throughout 
the battle, he will fight to the death like a tiger. As a class, 
he is rather given to habits of idleness and improvidence ; but 
yet I have seen many of them very industrious, persevering, 
and provident, and with a little encouragement they make very 
good and steady workmen. 

He professes the Mahomraedan faith ; but he is no fanatic ; 
and in the whole course of his history he has never been known 
to go to war for religion ; be is most liberal towards the creed of 
others, and, to niy knowledge, no priest has ever succeeded in 
persuading him to thrust his foith down the throats of others at 
the point of the sword. Those along the coast and rivers are 
naturally given to a marauding ami piratical life, as the easiest 
way of procuring a livelihood. But those who inhabit the 
interior of the country, or those wlio have come in contact witli 
us as traders, &c., abhor j)iracy quite as much as wo do, and are 
not by nature brutal or savage. When roused to a state of 
frenzy, as lie has been in the late war, I have no doubt lie has 
been found to be ferocious as a wild cat ; but we must not judge 
of a people in a state of v ild excitement, and put that down as 
their normal character. ^ His principal food is rice, lierbs, and 
fish, vhich he dresses in various Mays. His curries are very 
excellent and delicious, and the chef of the Madras Club is 
unable as yet to gain from him its exact recipe. In fact, ho 
never will, for it rests vitli native genius. 

The Malaj is a teetotaller from his birth, and strono^ drink is 
positively repulsive to him. The women are li-hterln colour 
and shortei than the men. They have very fine, long, glossy, 
b ack ham, and though, perhaps, not quite so handsome as the 
women of India, they are gracefully shaped, and very elegant 
in their movements. After a certain age they spoil their teeth 
by an inordinate chewing of the betel-nut, the syreh-leaf, and 
other ingredients, which rather detracts from their otherwise 
very engaging looks. They make very affectionate mothers, 
and are most devoted as nurses, in which line they are laro-ely 
employed in the Straits Settlements. The Malays are people 
trust, and make staunch friends of. “ Oriental 
duplicity, as we know it, is not a part of their character. 

_ the Malay can be cunning at times, and very deep, but this 
is not the general tenor of his disposition, which I have 
always regarded, on the whole, to be frank, open, and ingenuous, 
lor a further account of him, and his manners and customs I 
must refer to the works of Sir Stamford Baffles, Marsden, or 
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George Windsor Earl. These writers, especially Eaffles and 
Mr. Earl, whom I knew very well, thoroughly understood the 
weak points of the Malay, and likewise appreciated the many 
virtues he possesses as a man. To them the Malay was not a 
savage to he kicked and trampled upon, but one whom they 
always desired to educate in the paths of industry and self- 
reliance, and to see him raised by his own exertions to a position 
of independence and content. 

VegetaUe lyroduct ions . — To take it broadly, the country is very 
plentiful in fruit-bearing trees, and also in other trees used for 
building and commercial purposes. Along the banks of nearly 
all the rivers, and on the slopes of the mountains and in the 
forests inland, are found the Cliingal Tambaga, the Tamboosan, 
the Kangoon teak, and the Marabu. These trees grow to a 
great height, and their wood, being noted for its firm grain and 
great durability, is largely used for masts, spars, and buildings. 
The india-rubber and gutta-percha trees yield a gum said to 
be very good and free from impurities, and a tree called the 
Kroony yarru produces an oil having the properties of linseed, 
and is used in Penang as a vehicle in the mixture of paints. 

Mineralogy . — In the way of minerals, iron has been found 
in several jilaees in Perak in the form of immense masses of 
solid ore, which only requires proper machinery to render it 
profitable. 

Saltpetre has been found in large quantities in Perak, and is 
obtained from a nitrous mud, which has been forming for ages 
in certain caverns and clefts of the rocks in the interior and 
along the sea-side. 

Gold is met w ith in almost all the rivers of Perak, particularly 
in the beds of the mountain-torrents, and indications of this metal 
have been found among the mountains in the interior, espe- 
cially near Gunong Eanjah, near the districts of Pahang and 
Tringanu, where gold is found in abundance. 

But the greatest mineral production of the country is tin, 
which seems to be met with in almost every part of the interior, 
and in very great abundance. The tin-districts which have 
been most worked of late years are situated at Klang, in Salan- 
gore ; at Laroot, in Perak ; and at Linghie, near Malacca. “ The 
mines in these districts,” says Mr. Braddell, are so rich, and 
the profit of working them has been so great, that, notwith- 
standing the difficulties in dealing with the jMalay Chiefs as to 
the royalty to be paid, and notwithstanding the oppression of 
the Chiefs, and the frequent massacres of the Chinese miners, 
they are still attracted to the place, and succeed yearly in 
sending large quantities of tin to Singapore and Penang. 

From a want of machinery and a proper method of working 
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the mines, the yield is not so great as it might be. The tin- 
ore,” says the same authority, is found in strata in the ancient 
watercourse near the hills, at a depth of 10 to 20 feet. When 
the existence of the ore is ascertained by digging down to it, the 
miners mark a line for a certain length along the centre line of 
‘the valley. They dig out the superincumbent earth on one 
side, laying it on the other side, till they reach the ore. The 
ore is then taken out and stored, the earth is replaced, and the 
other side is dug out, and so on until enough ore is collected for 
smelting. There is no undergound work ; the men dig tlie earth 
with hoes, and carry it out of the holes in baskets. The ore is 
washed in wooden gutters, and is smelted in open furnaces with 
a common cold-blast bellows. The process of washing and 
smelting is very imperfect.” 

A large percentage, says another writer, equal to about 25 
per cent, of the pure metal, is lost by being left in the dross. 

The revenue from tin in Salangore was estimated by Ca])tain 
Woolcombe, in August, 1871, at about 22,000Z. (or :^100,000) 
a year. 

In 1874 the export of tin from Laroot alone was 11,088 
piculs, say 600 tons, which was valued at 46,055Z., or |218,750. 

In November, 1875, Captain Speedy estimated the out-turn 
of tin at 79,200 piculs, about 4702" tons, of the value of 
$1,584,000 = 333,475Z. 

These are figures which have been sent in by officers con- 
nected with the Colonial Government at the Straits Settle- 
ments, and which may be relied upon, for I need scarcely add 
they have been delivered in the official course of their duties 
with no intention of either raising or depreciatiiio- its market- 
value, as is proverbially done with us by a set of animals 
familiarly known as the bears of the 'Change. From these 
figures, however, it will be seen that the yield of tin is quite 
insignificant to the quantity that the country ought to produce if 
the works were systematically carried out with the aid of proper 
machinery. In conclusion, I have merely to say that wffiat is 
now wanted is only British enterprise and llritish capital to work 
out the resources of this country to their fullest extent, and to 
render the mineral wealth wdiich Nature has so abundantly and 
profusely endowed it with, a benefit, not only to ourselves but 
productive, I hope, of much material happiness to its people 
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XIV . — The Watershed of Central Asia^ East and West. 

By Lieut.'Col. T. E. Gordon, r.e."^ 

The diplomatic mission under Mr. (now Sir Douglas) Forsyth, 
sent to Kashghar in 1873 by Lord Xorthbrook, the Viceroy of 
India, gave us an opportunity of entering upon the somewhat 
unknown geographical field of the Pamir tracts, and of gaining 
information there which has cleared up considerably the 
hitherto obscure topography and hydrography of the high 
mountain lands lying between Eastern and Western Turkistan. 
I had the good fortune to be in command of the party detached 
from the mission to explore that region. I now propose to give 
a short account of our journey and observations from Eastern 
Turkistan to the Oxus and back, along both the Great and 
Little Pamir routes. But before commencing my narrative, I 
shall briefly notice what were the points in doubt before we 
went over the ground, and how far Wood and former travellers 
had gone. 

Previous travellers . — The first to enter on the Oxus basin and 
Pamir tracts was the Chinese Hwui Seng, who, in 518, crossed 
from the valley of Wakhan to Tashkurgan by the Little Pamir 
route, and thence to Kashghar. The same route was followed 
shortly after by Sung Yun, passing from Kashghar and Tash- 
kurgan. These Chinese pilgrims were followed by the more 
famous Hwen Tsang, who in his return journey to China in 644, 
crossed by the Little Pamir to the Kizil Art. I would here 
mention that I am confident that the great lake he particu- 
larly notices is the Great Karakul, for it is impossible to 
believe that he could have ascribed such size to any lake he 
saw on the Great or Little Pamirs. After Hwen Tsang came 
the grand old traveller, Marco Polo, who, with his kinsmen, 
crossed by the Great Pamir to the Kizil Art Plain in 1272-73. 
He was followed by the lay Jesuit, Benedict Goes, who took 
the Little Pamir route to Yarkand in 1602-3. Wood, in 
1838, proceeded from Badakhshan to the foot of the Great 
Pamir Lake, and was the first, however, to give a thoroughly 
intelligible account of the head-waters of the Oxus, and his 
clear narrative and precise detail explained away many of the 
doubts which clung to the meagre descriptions furnished by 
the old travellers. One of Col. Montgomerie’s successful and 
reliable explorers, known as “the Mirza,” crossed by the 
Little Pamir route in 1868-69; and Faiz Buksh, an employe 
of the Government, crossed by the Great Pamir in 1870. 

♦ Read before tbe Geographical Section of the British Association at Bristol, 
August, 1875. 
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Bovhtful Points. — 1. The ultimate direction of the flow of 
the Aktash Stream (Aksu), rising in the Little Pamir, and 
flowing east. 

2. Names of the lakes of Great and Little Pamir, and names 
and position of the other lakes and Pamirs. 

3. The culminating point and general character of the so- 
called table-land of Pamir. 

4. The direction of discharge from the Karakul Lake. 

5. The true watershed east and west. 

Col. Yule’s Essay " On the Geography of the Talley of the. 
Oxus,’ gives a surprisingly correct description of the topo- 
graphy and drainage of the Pamir tracts. Col. Yule perceived 
a discrepancy in the Mirza’s account of the Aktash Stream, and 
saw that an accurate knowledge of its flow, after reaching the 
valley of that name, was the important point towards a correct 
idea of Pamir topography; and it ^^ill he seen that he was 


right in his conjecture regarding the drainage of the Great, 
Little, and Siriz Pamirs. He also reduced tlie lakes to about 
their correct number ; and with reference to the uncertainty 
concerning the “ Tuz ” or Sussik ” Kul, which led to the idea 
of Wood’s lake being so called, we confirm his (Col. Yule’s) 
opinion that it was “ difficult to conceive that a lake with so 
copious an affluent should have salt waters.” jMr. Shaw was 
the first to throw some light on the story of the double 
discharge of the Karakul Lake east and west, ‘by tellino- of the 
two Karakuls — Great and Small — the one o-ivino- a stream to 
the west, the other to the east. We also found Inm correct in 
his idea of the Pamir being traversed by hog-backed ridges 
between which the drainage flowed, the eastern drainage how- 
ever, not contributing to the Y'arkand basin, as he supposed 
but finding its way to the west and into the Oxus. ^ 

I shall now proceed with a short account of our iournev 
Capt. Biddulph, of the 19th Hussars, Aide-de-Camp^^ to his 
^cellency the Viceroy; Capt. Trotter, of tlie Eoyal Engineers; 
the late Er. btoliczka, a distmguished member of the Govern 
ment Geological Departoent, and myself, left the Mission 
Headquarters at langi-Hissar, Kasbghar, on the 21st March, 
m4. The signs of approaching spring were showing at Yaneil 
Hissar when we left ; but immediately on entering the hills 24 
miles distant, we found ourselves back in the depth of mid- 
wmter. Nearly all the streams were frozen, and snow lay 
everywhere while fresh falls were frequent throughout oS 
journey. As t^ere is nothing very remarkable in the hill- 
^untry between the Yangi-Hissar Plain and the Sirikd 
Valley, and as, moreover, the “Jlirza” has already given a 
good and accurate account of the route, I shall not enter into 
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any detail concerning it, beyond saying that ^^e crossed, on our 
way to Tashktirgan, the three passes of Kaskasu, Tarut, and 
Chichik-lik, at an elevation of 12,850, 13,330, and 1-1,180 feet 
respectively. We reached Tashkurgan, in the Sirikol Talley, 
on the 30th. The distance from Yangi-Hissar is 125 miles. 

The open part of the Sirikol Valley extends south from 
about eight miles below Tashkiirgrui to apparently a consider- 
able distance towards the Kunjiit 3Iouutains (Hindu Iviish 
or Karakorum range). Its average breadth is about 3 miles. 
Cultivation is conlined chiefly to the western slc^pes, and is the 
work entirely of the Tajik inhabitants, who ocenpy a length of 
about 15 miles of the valley in the vicinity of the fort. The 
centre of the valley, through wdiich the river flows, is used as 
a pasture-ground, fur which it is admirably lit ted from its rich 
and abundant grass. The hamlets are at present in a wretched- 
looking state, the houses having fallen to ruin during the late 
wholesale banishment of the population to Kashghar. The 
Amir of Kashghar took possession of the valley in 1868-69, and 
after the manner of Eastern conquerors, deported the popula- 
tion in 1870, to prevent rising or rebellion. They were sent 
back in 1872. There are now about 6U0 flimilies in the valley 
and the neighbouring Tagharma Plain, representing between 
25U0 and 3000 souls. They appear contented with the Kash- 
ghar rule, and appreciate thoroughly the peace and security 
they enjoy under it, and their immunity from the cruel raids 
of the Kunjutis, Kirghiz, and Shighnis, to which they were 
formerly much exposed. Notwithstanding fellowship of creed 
(all being Shiahs), the Kunjutis and Shighnis had no scruples 
in stealing and selling into slavery their Shiah brethren of 
Sirikol. 

The Sirikolis say that they have been in the valley for seven 
generations as a distinct people, with a chief of their own, and 
are the descendants of wanderers who came from all quarters — 
from Badakhshan, Wakhan, Shighnun, Hindustan, Kunjiit, and 
Turkistan. Hence, as my informant (Ali Hada Shah, a Siri- 
koli Mulla) said, The language peculiar to us is a mixture of 
what is spoken in ali these countries.’’ The Sirikolis, like 
the inhabitants of the small Shiah States in, and adjacent to, 
the Oxns basin, appear to be of Persian lineage, and speak the 
Persian language in common with them. 

The present fort held by the Amir’s troops occupies a com- 
manding position among the ruins of the ancient \ arshidi, or 
Tashkurg^. The old fort appears to have been of square or 
rectangular form, with projecting towers, and built of rough, 
unhewn stone, in the same style as the village houses and 
towers in the valley. The village towers were used for remge 
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and defence in the slave-hunting ''raids, which [the inha- 
bitants suffered from before the establishment of the Kash- 
ghar rule. The ruins of the old fort do not show it to have 
been of great antiquity, or very remarkable in any way. 
We could not obtain any reliable information of it being 
older than the occupation of the valley by its present Tajik 
inhabitants. 

The fort forms the residence of the governor of the district, 
Mir Taksabai Hassan Shah, an energetic, resolute-looking, one- 
eyed man, said to be a native of iKarategin. He was very 
careful to prevent us visiting his fort, and indicated in the 
plainest but most courteous manner his determination not to 
allow any of us or our followers to enter it. Thus we were 
unable to obtain any view of the old ruins at a closer distance 
than a few hundred yards. 

The valley is 10,250 feet above the sea. The cultivation 
consists mainly of beardless barley, beans, peas, carrots, and 
turnips. Willow^s grow thickly by the streams, and poplars 
show in sheltered spots close to the hamlets. The domestic 
animals are camels (Bactrian), yaks, ponies, cattle, sheep, and 
goats. The yaks are smaller than the Thibetan species. They 
are used in the plough for agricultural purposes. The climate 
is severe. Hassan Shah, the present governor, who has had 
five years’ experience of it, says that there are only two sea- 
sons there — summer and winter — the former lasting but three 
months, the latter nine. 

The valley extends to a great distance above the fort. The 
river which flows through it (variously called the Tao-hduno-- 
bash, Tashkurgan, Sirikol, Tisnaf, and Yarkand), takin ° its rise 
in the Taghdungbash Pamir and Kunjut range. Kirghiz oc- 
cupy it for pasture as far as the Kashghar boundary, said by 
the governor to be 20 ''tash” (about 80 miles) beyond the 
fort. The Taghdungbash Pamir lies to the north of and 
parallel to, the Little Pamir, from which it is separated by a 
broad chain of hills joining with the Keza Tash Mountains 
and forming one unbroken range. The Sirikol Valley, after 
extending south for some distance, bends towards the west and 
merges into the Taghdungbash Pamir, which appears to be 
merely a continuation of the valley at a higher elevation 

The Sirikol River was of considerable size when we first 
crossed it, March 29th. The perfect clearness of its water the 
steadiness of its flow, and equality of volume, day and niVht 
and the seventy of the cold there, showed it to be at the ulial 
low winter ebb It is said to be joined about 50 miles below 
the valley by the Tang, a stream as large as itself. Should 
this be lound to be correct, it is probable that the Yarkand 
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Kiver may yet be regarded as rising in the Kunjut range, 
instead of the Karakorum. 

The Tagharma Plain lies about 3 miles to the north-east 
•of the Sirikol Valley, and is of the same elevation. It is a fine 
open crescent-shaped flat, about 12 miles long by 7 broad, ex- 
tending from the soutii-west to the north-east, and is well 
watered by a stream which flows through it from the north-east 
ond, and falls into the Sirikol Eiver, This stream is plentifully 
fed by numerous springs in the middle of the plain. A few 
Sirikolis reside and cultivate in it ; but the main portion of 
the inhabitants consists of 100 Taiyat Kirghiz families, under 
their chief, Krumchi Bi, who permanently occupy the plain as 
a pasture-ground, and visit the Taghdungbash Pamir. The 
pasture in Tagharma is rich and abundant. 

This plain is separated from the Kizil Art by a low rounded 
ridge, formed by projecting spurs from the opposite mountain 
ranges, the Neza Tash to the west, and the Tagharma to the 
east. The ridge forms the watershed between the two plains, 
the drainage on the Kizil Art side flowing into the Little Kara- 
kul Lake, said to be about 20 miles distant. The Bardisli Pass 
leads w^est from the watershed over the Neza Tash range into 
the Aktash Valley, emerging nearly opposite the Great Pamir, 
and about 30 miles above the junction of the Aksu and the 
Murghab. 

According to the accounts given by the Kirghiz of Tagharma, 
and corroborated by Wakhis and others, the Kizil Art Plain 
extends north from the Tagharma to the Alai, from which it is 
separated by a mountain chain. The height of the two former 
plains is about the same, and that of the Alai somewhat greater, 
but still, considerably less than the elevation of the Pamir. The 
Kizil Art is similar in character to the Tagharma Plain, being 
well watered, and abounding with grass and fuel (willow). Its 
length is about 130 miles. It is enclosed on the east by the 
mountain range extending and sweeping round from the direc- 
tion of the Khokand Terek Pass and the Alai, and on the uest 
bv the Neza Tash. The Little Karakul Lake lies in the lower, 
and the Great Karakiil in the upper end of this plain. The 
former gives rise to the “ Gez ” or “ Yamanyar ” Stream, which 
flows through the pass of that name under the lofty and massive 
Muztagh, or Tagharma Peak, into the Kashghar Plain, and 
there joins some of the numerous branches or canals ot the 
Kizil Su, or Kashghar Kiver. The Little Karakiil is said to be 
about 15 miles in circumference, and very deep, ihe Great 
Karakul is stated to be about 40 miles in circumlerence, and to 
give rise to the Murghab, which finds its way thrmtgh the K eza 
Tash range, and flows towards Shighnan and Koshan. lour 
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lakes on the Kizil Art and in its vicinitv were mentioned as 
eiTing rise to streams: the two karakuls already described, 
Se Rung Kul in the Siriz Pamir, and the Yeshil Rul m the 
Alichor ^ The two latter furnish tributaries to the Murghab. 
Further mention will be made of these Pamirs and their lakes 

later on in this narrative. . , , taaa e t » c 

The Kizil Art is permanently occupied by 1000 laiiiiiies ot 
Kipchak Kirghiz, who emigrated from Khokand seven years 
ago under their present chief, Abdul Rahman. 

We left Tasbkurgan for Wakhan on the 2nd of Aprd. W e 
proceeded in a south-westerly direction through the Shindan 
defile, and over the Neza Task Pass (14,920 feet) to the Aktash 
Valley (12,600 feet), which we reached ou the second day. 
The pass is easy of ascent and descent; hut the very heavy 
snow lying on it made the journey over a very severe one to the 
baggage horses. The Neza Tash range runs north along the 
eastern side of the Aksu, as the Aktash stream is called, from 
the eastern end of the Little Pamir. 

On the 4th we proceeded south up the Aktash Valley to its 
head, where it merges into the Little Pamir, extending east and 
west,’ the appearance being that of the same valley making a 
sw'eeping turn from south to west. We folloned up the Aksu 
to its rise in the Ghaz or Oi Kul, the Little Pamir Lake, which 
we reached on the 5th. Almost the entire journey from the 
Neza Tash to the Ghaz Kul was made through snow-, and 
ao-ainst a freezing wind, which cut our faces and inflamed our 
eyes in a very painful manner. 

The Aktash Valley runs in a northerly cUrection from the 
Little Pamir, across the eastern openings of the Great and 
Alichor Pamirs, and sw'eeps into the Siriz Pamir at Ak-balik, 
the junction of the Aksu with the Murghab. Its length is said 
to be about 60 miles, and its average breadth, judging from the 
20 miles’ extent over which we travelled, is about 3 miles. It 
is a pasture resort of the Kizil Art Kirghiz. 

The Little Pamir is similar in character to the Aktash 
Valley, and of about the same breadth. It has the same grassy 
downs, slopes, and flats. It is bounded on the south by the 
continuation of the Neza Tash range, which separates it from 
the Taghdungbash Pamir. The range here appears to sink 
considerably in height. A broad chain of rounded hills lies 
between it and the Great Pamir. These hills are low towards 
the Aktash Valley, and rise gradually towards the Lake. 
The Lake is about 3 miles long, and a little under 1 mile 
broad. We found it, and the stream flowing from it, entirely 
frozen. The height is 13,100 feet. The hills on both sides 
rise some 2000 feet higher, those to the south being completely 
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covered with deep snow. Extensive glaciers and snow beds lie 
near the western end of the lake, where the opposite ranges 
close in considerably. The name Burkut-Yursi (corrupted or 
distorted into Burkat-Yasui), applied to the lake by some 
native travellers, is properly that of the rocky ravine at its 
head, and means the eagle’s place ” or nest.” The “ r ” is 
dropped in the pronunciation, as is common in many “ Turki ” 
words, and thus the mistake may have been made. 

At less than half a mile west of the lake a watercourse, filled 
with ice, appeared, leading west down the valley. This is the 
beginning of the Sarhadd Stream, which unites with that from 
Wood’s lake to form tlie Panja. Six miles lower down a stream 
from the eastern Taghdiingbash Pamir joins. The valley closes 
in at a distance of 10 miles below the lake, and the Little 
Pamir may be said to terminate there. This gives that Pamir 
a length of 58 miles, calculated to the southern end of the 
Aktash Valley. The Sarhadd Stream from this point runs in a 
deep set course between steej) banks wdiich rise up to the long 
mountain slopes, along wdiich, by the right bank, the road leads 
to Langar, 25 miles below^ the Lake. A stream of considerable 
size joins there from the south-east. 

From Langar the road continues in a general westerly direc- 
tion along the stream to Sarhadd, 30 miles. In the depth of 
winter the frozen surface of the rker makes passage by this 
route easy. We found the ice, however, beginning to break up 
here and there, and our path had to be sought across and back, 
over the rocky bed, and up and down the steep high banks, 
making the journey tedious and severe to a degree. In 
summer the swelling of the streams makes this road extremely 
difiScult, and it is then that the Great Pamir route is followed 
in preference. 

We left the last firewood at the mouth of the ravine leading 
from the Neza Tash Pass to the Aktash Valley. Up to that, 
willow and myricaria are found. Xo vood ot any kind grows on 
the Pamirs but the w ild lavender-plant, w Inch with its woody 
roots form a good substitute for fuel, is abundant all over them. 
Twenty-five miles below the Little Pamir Lake, birch, wilL>\y, 
and gigantic juniper appear in thick clumps, and firewood is 
plentiful from 3Iat to Wakhan and Badakhshan. 

The valley opens out about a mile above Sarhadd, jind 
remains more or less wide to Kila Panja, and beyond. Habita- 
tion and cultivation commences at Sarhadd, and continue 
down the valley, with large tracts of dense, low thorn and 
willow jungle and pasture flats intervening between the 

villages. , ^ ^ , 

Eesaidar Muhammad Afzal Khan of the 11th Bengal Cavalry, 

• . 2 c 2 
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attached to the Mission, had been sent on with a letter to Mir 
Futteh Ali Shah, the Chief of Wakhan, announcing our 
approach ; and a letter of welcome from the Mir reached me 
at Langar, while the Chief’s eldest son, Ali Murclan Shah, met 
ns at Sarhadd, and accompanied us to his father’s fort residence 
at Kila Panja. 

We reached Sarhadd on the seventh day from Sirikol (Tash- 
Kurgan), and Kila Panja on the twelfth. We were compelled 
by the extreme severity of the weather to make short marches 
the first three days from Sarhadd. A violent and blinding 
snowstorm met us each day while travelling, accompanied by 
a wind so intense in its coldness as to freeze the driven snow'- 


flakes on our faces. On the fourth day we encamped at Zong, 
a large village on the right bank of the Oxus, immediately 
below the junction of the Great and Little Pamir affluents. 

We reached Kila Panja on the 13th of April. J\Iir Futteh 
Ali Shah rode out to meet us, and conducted us to our camp, 
which was pitched on an open plain in the close vicinity of 
his fort. He w^as an old man, of tall form and good face, but 
feeble from age and infirmity. He welcomed us to Wakhan, 
and expressed himself in the usual Oriental complimentary 
terms, as happy to see us at Kila Panja. 

We remained thirteen days at Kila Panja as the guests of the 
Mir. The weather was very severe most of that time. Snow 
fell on six days, and an intensely cold wind blew regularly till 
within three days of our departure. 

We were told that the Great Pamir, on account of snow is 
rarely passable till the end of June, and were assured that a 
party like ours could not possibly succeed in an attempt to 
cross it earlier than the 15th April. I despatched one of our 
own men with two of the Mir’s to report on the depth of snow, 
and they brought back such an account as induced us to deter- 
mine on trying the road. The Mir assisted us by every means 
in his power, and rendered us most valuable service. He 
expressed a desire to see a direct trade route to India opened 
up, and made arrangements for a visit by some of our party to 
the Baroghil Pass. Every incident of our treatment in Wakhan 
proved the English Government to be honoured and respected 
and Its prestige to be recognised in a highly satisfactory manner 
beyond our Indian frontier in that direction 

Wwd bas givjn such a very excellent and accurate account 
of Wakhan and its people that I shall not here record our 
experiences. On the 26th April ive paid a farenell visit to the 
Mir (ivho, notwithstanding his feeble state, wished to ride nart 
of the first day s journey with us), and left Kila Pania-Cantain 
Trotter, Dr. Stoliczka, and myself-for the Great Pamir Lnd 
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Captain Biddnlph, accompanied by Eesaidar Muhammad Afzal 
Khan, for the Little Pamir, taking the Baroghil Pass on the 
way, a spot in the Aktash Valley being appointed as our ren- 
dezvous on 4th May, 

We (the Great Pamir party) halted the first day at Langar- 
Kisht, 6 miles from Kila Panja, a considerable village on the 
right bank of the Great Pamir Stream, and the last in the 
valley leading to the lake. Near it is the Hissar Fort, built on a 
solitary rock, standimr out high on the plain, and said to be of 
very ancient date. We examined the ruins, and found them to 
show no signs of greater antiquity than those of Tash-Kurgan, 
Sirikol. The mud used as cement in the walls indicated no 
great age. No hewn stones were seen in the whole place. The 
Mir’s eldest son, Ali Murdan Shah, visited us in the evening, at 
Langar-Kisht, to say good-bye. 

From Langar-Kisht our road lay in a general north-easterly 
direction at some height along the slopes of the mountains on 
the right bank of the stream. Tiie mountains on each side rise 
in a very gradual incline from the deep, rocky gorge in which 
the stream flow^s. The Zerzamiu and Mutz streams join from 
the north at 8 and 19 miles from Langar-Kisht. The upper 
road to Shighnaii leads up the latter. Bar Panja, the capital, 
is said to be reached in eight days by it, and Shakh Darrah in 
three days. Shakh Darrah was at one time a small independent 
Mirship ; but is now absorbed in Shiglman, similarly as Roshan. 
The Kirghiz, who formerly occupied the western end of the 
Great Pamir, are now' located in Shakh Darrah, and visit the 
Alichor Pamir in summer. 

The great Pamir appears to begin 25 miles above Langar- 
Kisht, and 39 from the lake. Its length from that point to the 
Aktash Valley is 108 mile'i, with an average breadth of 3 miles. 
The valley which, up to tlie point indicated, 25 miles beyond 
Langar-Kisht, is narrow, the base of the mountains approaching 
the bed of the stream opens out there, and the hills on either 
side show low and rounded. Thence the road lay in the same 
general direction over flats and long easy slopes the whole way 
to the lake. Birch and w illow' are plentiful to within 25 miles of 
the lake. From that point forward the never failing lavender- 
plant affords an abundant supply of fuel for cooking purposes. 
Excellent grass, similar to that in the Little Pamir, Aktash, and 
Sirikol valleys, is found throughout. The lake stream, in the 
first 16 miles of its course, flows between high, gravelly banks 
which rise to far-extending downs, dying away in the long and 
easy mountain slopes. 

We reached the Great Pamir, or Wood’s, Lake on 1st May. 
It was entirely frozen over, and covered with snow. Its water 
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is perfectly sweet, judging from what we used for two days 
high up, from the stream which flows out of it. It extends 
east and west, and is about 10 miles long by 3 broad. The 
water-marks on the shores, howeyer, indicate a considerable 
enlargement in summer. The southern shore is even ; the 
northern broken and irregular. The shores have all the appear- 
ance of a sea-beach from their sand and gravel covering. At 
3 miles from the fort (western end) a high promontory runs out 
from the northern shore, and approaclies the southern side 
to within less than a mile. The hills to the soutli slo[)e very 
gradually from the edge of the lake, and the peaks rise to a 
height of 4000 or 5000 feet above it. Br<^ad plains and low 
undulations, for about 3 miles, lie between the lake and the 
hills to the north, which appear much lower than those to 
the south. 

Captain Trotter, to whom I am indebted for all my informa- 
tion as to elevation, after most careful observation, made the 
lake to be 13,900 feet' above the sea, or 1700 feet less than 
Wood’s height (15,600). Captain Trotter made his observa- 
tions for measurement at the point of exit of the stream. I 
would here mention that Captain Trotter made Kila Panja 
to be 9090 feet, against Wood’s 10,000 feet, at Hissar, 4 miles 
higher up. 

The valley closes in at the head of the lake, and continues 
narrow for about 8 miles, when it again opens out v ith a steady 
fall to the east. Captain Trotter, by examination, determined 
the watershed to be, at this point, 14,200 feet, which we now 
regard as the culminating point of the Pamir tracts. Two 
small frozen lakes were observed at the head of the great lake, 
under the high, snowy mountains which close from the south! 
They presented the appearance of ice accumulations ; and prcH 
bably, after furnishing feeders to the lake for a short time, 
finally disappear in summer. A valley at the head of the lake 
leads to the Wurm Pass, by which the Little Pamir and Sar- 
hadd are reached in one and two days respectively. 

There was a great deal of snow about the lake, and it lay so 
deep on the high ground at its head, and in the valley iLd- 
mg down east from the waterslied, that the easy, regular road 
that way could not be followed. We were, therefore, forced to 
seek a path along the low hills to tlie north, and had con- 
siderable difficulty in forcing our way through the heavv 
snowdrifts. ^ 


The snow ceased about 18 miles from the lake. The eastern 
stream from the watershed is there joined by a large one from 

i tlie range between Great 

and Little Pamirs. General paths lead from this point to the 
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Little Pamir and the Aktash Valley, Faiz Buksh, whom I 
have mentioned as passing over the Great Pamir in 1870, 
quitted the route that W ood and we took to the lake, and tra- 
velled along the bills to the north, reaching the lake above its 
head, and then crossed to the Aktash Valley by one of the 
paths leading from Shash Darrah, We followed the united 
stream, here called the Isligh, down to the Aktash Valley 
and its junction with the Aksu, over a gentle fall the 
whole way. The hills from that appeared low and rounded, 
with great openings and elepressious sho\\ing everywhere. 
We were accompanied by a large party of Wakhis, acting as 
guides and in charge of the horses carrying our supplies. One 
of the guides, on being asked if paths lay in the direction of 
certain openings, said : — “ Yes ; there are paths all over the 
Pamir, it has a thousand roads ; with a guide you can go in 
all directions.” 

The distance from the Great Pamir Watershed to the Aktash 
Valley is about 52 miles. From that point we travelled 
18 miles, s.e. by s., up to the halting-place, which had been 
agreed upon with Captain Biddulph as the rendezvous on the 
4th of ]May. Both parties reached punctually, we marching 
37 miles that day to keep our engagement. 

Captain Biddulph succeeded in visiting the Chitral Passes, 
and made a most valuable addition to our Pamir explora- 
tion. He found the approach to the Baroghil remarkably 
easy, the distance from Sarhadd short, and the pass to be 
about 12,000 feet high, vhich shows a wonderfully great de- 
pression of the Hindu Kush Kange there. The rise from the 
inhabited portion of Sarhadd is only a little over 1200 feet. 
Captain Biddulph undertook this service by himself, and made 
the long journey back over the Little Pamir alone ; doing all 
in the most complete and successful manner. 

The Alichor Pamir runs east and west, parallel to the Great 
and Little Pamirs. According to Wakhi accounts it is 
similar in character to them : broad at the eastern and narrow 
at the western end. It is connected with the Great Pamir by 
the Dasht-i-Khargoshi ” (sometimes erroneously called Pamir 
Khargashi), a desert flat, 20 miles long, which extends across 
from about 20 miles west of the Great Lake. A road passes 
along it, and branches from the Alichor to Shighnan and Kho- 
kand. A stagnant lake, called Tuz, and Sussik Kul (salt- 
putrid lake), lies near the w^estern end. The water of it was 
described to me as being salt to the taste. Abdul Mejid noted 
this lake as being at the first stage from Khargoshi, which 
agrees with the account given to us. A fresh-water stream 
rises east of Tuz Kul, and flows into the Yeshil Kul lower down 
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in the Alichor, from which another stream issues, and falls into 
the Mtirghab, below its junction with the Aksu, 

I have already mentioned the Siriz Pamir when speaking of 
the Akt^h Valley. This Pamir appears to be a continuation 
of that valley, similarly as the Little Pamir is, and as the Tagh- 
dungbash is of the Sirikol Valley, It seems to run from 
Ak-balik in the east, to Bartang in the west. Bartang is the 
beginning of the inhabited and cultivated portion of Shighnaa 
in that direction. It is described as abounding with fruit- 
bearing trees, and must, therefore, be much lower than Kila 
Panja, with a very different climate. It is easy to believe this 
when the long course of the Aksu-Murghab, with a steady fall,, 
is considered. 

The Kirghiz spoke of the Eung Kul, a large lake, about one 
day’s journey from Ak-Balik, and situated in the Siriz Pamir* 
This, probably, is the Eung Kul of Pamir Khurd mentioned in. 
Colonel Yule’s Essay ‘ On the Geography of the Oxus,’ the 
Akt^h Valley and ^ Siriz Pamir being thus regarded as the 
Little Pamir, of which they are but the continuation, as I have 
already explained. By the Kirghiz accounts the Great Kara- 
kul is four days, the Little Karakul three, the Eung Kul (one), 
and^ the Yeshil Kul two-and-a-half days’ journey from Ak- 
Balik. I estimate the day’s journey in these accounts at about 
15 miles in a direct line. Abdul Mejid made 7 marches from 
Khargashi to the Great Karakul. Of these probably one wa» 
to the Alichor, two down it to Ak-Balik, and four up the Mur- 
ghab by the road which is said to traverse its banks. 

The animals of the Pamii-s are the Ovis Poli, ibex, brown 
bear, leopard, lynx, wolf, fox, marmot, and hare. They remain 
throughout the year, the bear hybernating for a long time in 

known on or near the Pamirs 
Wild-lowl swarms on the lakes in summer. We saw wild 
du^s and geese at the head of the Great Pamir lake-stream 

We were not fortunate in pursuit of game. On the way over 
to Wakhan the snow lay too deep to permit of sport, and on the 
way back our very limited supplies would not admit of a halt 
for the purpose. The only Ovis Poli obtained was one shot hy 
Captain Trotter, on a long march of 37 miles. We saw very 
large flocks of this gigantic sheep on the Great Pamir. Thl 
horns of Ovis Poh and the ibex lie in great numbers on tha 
Pamir. T^hese animals suffer heavily from the leopards and 
wolves, which prey entirely on them. A murrain is also said 
to have m^e great havoc among both some years ac^o. The 
Ibex are similar to the Himalayan species, Ld accordingly 
Jfler from those we saw m the Thian Shan Kange, which wire 
of the black species, also found in the Kuen Lto. I brought 
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from the Great Pamir a pair of Ovis Poli, measuring 65|- inches 
round the curve, 53 indies in a straight line from tip to tip, 
and 16 inches round the base. I presented this splendid head 
to the British Museum, where it is now to be seen. 

We experienced none of the symptoms of great height, head- 
ache, and difficulty of respiration, on the Pamirs in the degree 
that native travellers have described. None of our people 
suffered in any way beyond breathlessness when exertion was 
made. 

There was perfect health among our party throughout the 
journey. One of the Wakhis who accompanied us with sup- 
plies over the Great Pamir died suddenly on the last march to 
Aktash from heart disease, and this was the only casualty or 
sickness even among the numbers of men who were attached to 
our camp when crossing and recrossing the Pamirs. All the 
natives of India with us bore the severe cold and hard work 
with remarkable endurance and courage. 

The Pamir Plateau may be described as a great, broad, 
rounded ridge, extending north and south, and crossed by thick 
mountain-chains, between which lie elevated valleys, open, and 
gently sloping towards the east, but narrow and confined, with a 
rapid fall towards the west. The waters wliich run in all, with 
the exception of the eastern flow from the Taghdungbash, 
collect in the Oxus; the Aksu from the Little Pamir Lake 
receiving the eastern drainage, which finds an outlet in the 
Aktash Valley, and joining the Milrghab, which obtains that 
from the Alichor and Siriz Pamirs. 

Our observations and inquiries show the true East and West 
Watershed of Central Asia in that quarter to extend from the 
head of the Taghdungbash, along the Neza Tash Range, to the 
Kizil Art Plain. 

It is remarkable that, while we found the Little Pamir Lake 
not to be the source of the Sarhadd branch of the Oxus, we 
discovered it to be the source of a much larger branch of that 
river if taken in connection with the Murghab. The messenger 
whom I sent from Wakhan with a complimentary letter to 
present to Eusuf Ali Shah, the Chief of Shighnan, at his 
capital, Bar Panja, on the left bank of the Oxus, found, on 
arrival there, that the Chief was at Wamar, in Roshan, further 
down on the right bank of the river. He proceeded there, and 
on his way crossed at Wamar the IMurghabi or Bartang River^ 
near its junction with the Panja, as the Wakhan Stream con- 
tinues to be called there. This name Panja the united streams 
carry to Kulab, after which the river is known as the Amu 
or Hamu. The Murghabi at its junction was observed to be 
larger in volume and more rapid in current than the Panja. 
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The former was then (11th May) thick, red, and muddy,” 
while the Panja was ‘‘very clear” Captain Trotter has cor- 
roborative information regardiug the greater size of the Mur- 
ghabi over the Panja. 

We saw hot springs at Patur, 35 miles below Sarhadd (tem- 
peraUire 130'^), at Z^ong, near Kila Panja, and at Isligh, be- 
tween the Great Pamir Lake and the Aktash Yalley. We made 
repeated inquiries from Kirghiz, Wakhis, and Sirikolis, re- 
garding ‘‘ Bolor ” as a name for any mountain, country, or place, 
but no one could give us any information of it, and the name is 
evidently quite unknown among them. 

I have already explained how the name of a place has 
been mistaken for that of tlie Little Pamir Lake. A similar 
mistake appears to have been made in the name ‘‘ Sirikol ” 
given to the Lake of Great Pamir. When speaking of our 
journey up to the Lake, and inquiring about stages and dis- 
tances, we were told of halting being possible at J3un-Bekli 
and Payand-Kul” (base, root or foot of lake), l\Iirjan, and Bara- 
bard-Kul (middle and half-way up tlie lake), and Bala and 
Sir-i-Kul (a base-head of the lake). Sirikul was most frequently 
mentioned, being the usual caravan stage, and it w^as said in 
such a way as to lead easily to the idea of its being the name 
of the lake. When the guides were asked pointedly the real 
name of the lake, they answered Kul-i-Kulan “(the great 
lake), because there is no other lake in the country equal to it 
in size.” Therefore the name Victoria given by Wood dis- 
places no distinctive local one, and may well continue to be 
used without fear of causing confusion. 

Eegarding the name “ Painir,” the meaning is wilderness— a 
place depopulated, abandoned, waste, yet capable of habitation. 
I was told this on the Great Pamir by one of our intelli<»'ent 
guides who said, in explanation: “In former days when "this 
part was inhabited by Kirghiz, as is shown by the ruins of their 
villages, the valley was not all called Pamir as it is now. It 
was then known by its village names, as in the country beyond 
Sirikol, which being now occupied by Kirghiz is not known by 
one name, but partly as Charling, Bas Eobat, &c. If deserted 
it would be Pamir.” The Shewa Plain, a summer pasture resort 
to the north-west of Faizabad, Badakhshan, is also called Pamir 
by the people there. It is probable that in Marco Polo^s time 
and even in Abdul Mejid’s, the Kizil Art Plain was known as 
the meaning of the word as explained, 
ihe Kizil land was merely a summer pasture resort of the 
Kirghiz there ^d was only permanently occupied about seven 

1 , ^ between it and the 

Aktash VaUey and the Alichor, Great and Little Pamirs all 
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lying in tlie routes travelled, is comparatively small, and tlie 
absence of detail as to the flow of rivers, &c., led to belief in 
the existence of one far-extending ‘‘ steppe ” from Victoria 
Lake to the Alai range. 

The meaning of Sirikol is generally believed to be the yel- 
low valley,” but Hassan >Shah, the governor, gave me his 
opinion that it is a corruption of Sir-i-koh,” as the valley Tuns 
up to a considerable elevation. On linding the valley to be 
a continuation of the Taghdungbash, I looked upon Hassan 
Shah’s explanation as probably corrt'ct, from the fact of its 
being a literal translation of Taghdungbash, both meaning ‘‘head 
of the mountain.” Xothing seems more likely than that the 
Persian-speaking Sirikol is should, on settling in the valley, give 
it a Persian name, literally interpreting its Turki one. 

Wakhan on the Pamir owns the western Taghdungbash from 
the watershed, the Little and Great Pamirs, and the left bank 
of the Aksu from the head of the Aktash Valley in the south, 
to Ak-Balik in the north. The eastern boundary of W akh^n is 
conterminous with the western one of Ivashghar from the Tagh- 
dungbash to Ak-Balik, and Kashghar also owns the Kizil Art 
Plain, meeting the Khokand frontier at the Kizil Art Pass 
which leads to the Alai Plateau. Shignan owns the Alichor 
and Siriz Pamirs. There is no intermediate tract of country 
held by independent Kirghiz or other ])eo])le ; the whole of 
the exttmt from Herat on the west to Turian on the east is 
held bv Kabul and Kashghar. 

We were very reluctant to leave the Kizil Art unexplored, but 
circumstances beyond our control compelled us to pass on. We 
retraced our steps to Tashkurgau, and after three days’ halt 
there continued our journey towards Yarkand. We went by the 
Tagharma Plain, and the Kok Moinok Pass. We had a fall of 
snow at Cliihil Gambaz on the night of the Idth of May, and 
cold weather till the 18th, when we were at once plunged into 
extreme heat at Egiz Y^ar in the plains. We arrived at 
Yarkand on 21st May, left on the 28th, and reached Leh on 
29th June. 

Three days after crossing' the Karakorum \ye suffered the 
deep affliction of losing by death one of our party, Dr. Stoliczka, 
a highly valued friend and talented companion. His death is a 
great loss to the scientific w orld, for is is not to be expected that 
his notes on geology, natural lustory, and other scientific sub- 
jects, can be presented to it in as perfect form as the author 
would have produced. 

On our return to India, the Viceroy caused a letter, accom- 
panied with valuable presents, to be sent to the Chief ot Wak- 
hto, in acknowledgment of his hospitality, aid, and protection 
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to us. It was mainly owing to this Chiefs friendly assistance 
that we succeeded in our exploration. He was a very old man, 
and we found him, as I hare mentioned, in a feeble state of 
health. It was a matter of great satisfaction to us that the 
letter and presents reached him before his death, wliieh took 
place early this year. The letter and presents were safely 
delivered by a trustworthy native officer, who proceeded with 
them from Peshawur, and replies were received from the old 
Chief and his son, Ali Murdan Shah, expressing much liappi- 
ness at being remembered by their English friends. Ali 
Murdan Shah is now ruler of WAkhan. 

What I have now said gives merely the observations of an 
ordinary traveller, as to what was seen and the information 
gather^ by careful inquiry from many individuals of the dif- 
ferent races and clans we met in our journey regarding the 
countries in the immediate vicinity of our routes. The geo- 
graphy of the scene of our travels has been ably and scientifi- 
cally dealt with by Captain Trotter, of the Royal Engineers, 
and the result of the lamented Dr. Stoliczka’s valuable re- 
searches in geology, hrtany, and natural history is now being 

S red for publication under the orders of the Government of 


XV. Joxiruey to Lake Chad aud eiyhbounny Leyions, 

By Dr. Nachtigal.* 

If I had not taken advantage of the opportunity afforded by a 
mission from the King of Prussia— the sending of presents 
to the Sheik Omar, Sultan of Bornu, science would not have 
received any benefit from this Expedition, since, if I had 
not decided to go, the Government would have entrusted a 
native with the conveyance of the presents. I held it to be 
my duty, therefore, as far as my feeble powers would allow to 
serve the interests of geography and of knowledge. Our home 
Government, at that time, had no intention of adding any work 
of exploration to my mission ; and as I was myself residing then 
in Africa, and had resolved on the journey only four weeks 
before starting, I travelled with the most modest resources 
with the most incomplete outfit, and quite alone Althouffli I 
do not consider that this light equipment would be a^dis 
advantage m journeys of discovery, properly so called-that is 
m travelling through or openi ng up perfectly unknown lands— 
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and Neighbouring Regions^ 

yet in this way the scientific results are limited to a cor- 
respondingly moderate scale. 

1 could thus make no astronomical observations ; but I 
travelled with compass in one hand, and watch in the other, 
measured and counted paces, and thus reckoned the distances 
traversed, like my successful countrymen, Barth, Kohlfs, and 
Sclnveinfurth. 

1 could not make zoological, botanical, or mineralogical col- 
lections ; and even when I was in a position to gather together 
some objects of interest, I was as frequently obliged, for the 
want of means of transport, to leave these behind me. I was, 
how^ever, provided with thermometer, aneroid barometer, and 
hypsometer, to determine approximately the meteorological 
eonditious and relative elevations of the countries passed 
through. The data obtained from these instruments are, for 
the most part, still in Africa, and have not yet been finally 
calculated. If, then, in spite of the preliminary character and 
incompletensss of my results, I venture to place some of these 
before you, I do so only to fulfil my duty in communicating as 
soon as possible something of what I saw and experienced to 
English geographers, who, from time immemorial, have ren- 
dered such great services to African geography. The qualifi- 
cations which tended to lighten my undei taking were my 
knowledge of colloquial Arabic, and of Mohammedan customs — 
the indispensable requirements for communicating easily with 
men of such different modes of thought and feeling from ours ; 
my knowledge of medicine, and, besides, a tough physical en- 
durauce, and a fair share of patience. It is no small thing to 
endure five y^ears of life in the midst of a w’orld of strange 
customs, and often ^^ithout resources; to suffer a complete 
isolation ; not infrequently under the numerous crosses and 
hindrances, and the yearly and iiaavoidable illnesses. Not only 
every spark of enthusiasm is extinguished, but all courage, 
hope, and energy, break down, apparently never to recover. It 
is not my intention here to give you any detailed account of my 
five years of travel ; but I will confine myself to a compressed 
sketch of its chief features, and I wdll only examine more 
minutely some special districts and phenomena which may 
prove of greater interest. The incomplete results of my jour- 
neys, which comprise many separate expeditions, consist — 

1st. In an opening np of the eastern half of the great desert 
which embraces the Tibbu countries. 

2ncl. In contributions towards the more perfect knowdedge of 
Lake Chad and its tributary rivers ; and of the Bahr el Ghazal, 
and the districts which surround it in the uorth-east from 
Kanem to Borku. ^ 
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3rd. In the reported character of the heathen country south 
of Baghirmi. 

4th. In the preliminary exploration of Wadai, and in in- 
formation about the savage countries which border it on the 
south. 

5th. In the similar exploration of Dar Bur. 

In the spring of 1869, when, on my way from Tripoli to 
Bornu, I had reached the farthest Turkish province, the Bessan, 
I learned that there was no caravan about to proceed to Tro- 
pical Africa, since the direct trade between Bornu and tlie coast 
of the Mediterranean had for many years been greatly reduced. 
I was therefore compelled to make a dangerous and difficult 
journey to Tibesti, in the south-east of Bessan, where, how- 
ever, I gained a closer knowledge of the Tibbu race and their 
country. Many of the geographers present may remember the 
accounts published by me at that time of Tibesti, the naked 
rock-land of “ Tw,” as it is called in the native language. Its 
chief characteristic is the summit of its knot of mountains, the 
broad-backed Tarso, whicli, according to an approximate deter- 
mination, is 8000 to 9000 feet above the sea-level. It has on 
its summit a wide crater ; its sloping sides are broken througli 
by many granite-ranges and peaks, and on its eastern declivity 
there is a hot spring of higli temperature. Brom it there 
radiates to north-west and south-east many irregular rocky 
chains and hi 11- groups of granite and sandstone, giving its con- 
figuration and direction to the whole country. On the sotith- 
west and north-east sides the river-valleys descend, and their 
deeply and sharply-cut channels testify to the violence of the 
rare showers of rain. These are the lines of vegetation and the 
centres of population, both of which, owing to the waste cha- 
racter of the country, are very scanty. The inhabitants, who 
hardly reach 10,600 in number, belong to the Tibbu family, 
and call themselves Tedd, They occupy a transition stage 
between the Berber and the Negro, and are of one race with 
the Southern Tibbu, the people of Borku, of Bahr el Ghazal 
and partly of Kanem. They are distinguished from the last 
named by a difference of dialect, since they speak the Modi 
Teda ” of the Tibbu language, while the others use the « Midi 
Daza.” The Southern Tibbu may therefore be grouped under 
the name of “ Daza,’' although they are called '' Goraan ” by 
the Arabs. Barth believed, from the reports given to him, that 
the }Va?ii/a, who live on the caravan-route between Baghari and 
TVadai, belonged to the Tibbu race, as well as the Bideyat” 
in the north-east of Wadai, and the Zoghava,” who are chieflv 
settled north of Dar Bur ; but he was in error. Even though I 
have not been able to reach the seat of this race, yet individuals 
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of the family came so frequently under my notice, as to con- 
vince me that they form a race by themselves, a different 
one from that of the Tibbu. They are united by a common 
language, and stand rather more closely in alliance with the 
peoples of Tropical Africa than the Tibbu. It was only in the 
spring of 1870, after I had succeeded in escaping by night 
from the inhospitable land of Tibesti, where I liad almost met 
my death, and after an inconceivably painful journey through 
the desert without a guide, almost without provisions, and 
with only a small supply of water carried on the shoulder, and 
after liaving reached Fessan half-dead, tliat I was able to 
continue my journey thence towards Bornu. 

Arriving there at last, I discharged my mission, studied the 
country and people, learned the Bornu language, and was pre- 
paring for a journey to the Chad Lake, when a war between the 
King of Wadai and tlie ruler of Bagirini overturned this 
project, and for the time closed to me the routes to the east 
and south-east. I therefore took advantage of the opportunity 
which offered to accompany an Arab horde belonging to the 
tribe of Aulad Soliman (wliich at this time were on a trade- 
visit to the market of Ivuka, the capital of Bornu). These 
Arabs had settled in Ivanem thirty-five years before, and were 
now on their journey back to their adopted country, the 
steppes of Egai and Bod el e lying north-east of that, and to 
Borku, another chief district of the Tibbu region. 

For nine months I travelled with these bandits — the fear of 
whom spreads far and wide — leading a monotonous and horrible 
nomad and robber-life, but one which afforded me opportunities 
of exploring the topography of tliese districts, and of extending 
our knowledge of the Tibbu family and its home ; and espe- 
cially enabling me to determine the character of the Bahr el 
Ghazal, and of the depressed plain of Bodele, to wFich last I 
will afterwards call your closer attention. I could not, indeed, 
reach the terminal point of my Tibesti journey ; but from the 
northernmost hills of Borku I saw the mountain-chain which I 
had traversed in Tibesti, extending south-east as far as the 
country of the A Vanya. 

Having returned to Bornu in January 1872, I found that the 
war between Wadai and Bagirmi had come to an end ; the king 
of the latter country, Mohaininedu, had been vanquished, and 
was taking refuge in the savage lands of the south. King Ali 
of Wadai had returned to his country. I was now, therefore, 
in a position to carry out my original intention of exploring 
Wadai, the grave of Dr. Vogel. Yet it seemed to me to be 
more desirable, first, to trace upwards the course of the Shari 
River, and to study the chief tributaries of the Chad, for which 
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purpose the presence of the retreating King of Bagirmi seemed 
to afford a favourable opportunity. 

I set out, therefore, at the end of the next month, February 
1872, on this dangerous excursion through the war-torn 
country of Bagirmi, in which, the King of Wadai haying 
imposed a new sovereign while the country generally remained 
true in its allegiance to the original king, a new civil war was 
being waged. 1 crossed the River Logon close to the capital of 
the district, reached the Shari near Bugoman, followed its 
course upwards for about 100 miles to Mafalin, turned then due 
south, and found the retreating king southward of the territory 
of Somrai, in the district of the Gaberi. I expected to find the 
ex-king in friendly relations with his former tributary subjects, 
but I was again, contrary to my will, compelled to make 
experiences of the slave -hunting which the king was prose- 
cuting with the remnant of his former army, and in which I was 
perforce engaged for four months. Here I became acquainted 
with all the horrors of this scourge let loose over Africa, which 
has raised up those barriers to commerce and exploration 
which are so difficult to overcome in the unknown interior; 
and which in this case also prevented me from penetrating 
farther on my way. Along with these sad experiences I 
learned much of the Shari and its tributaries from the east, and 
about the union of its eastern branch — the so-called Ba Busso 
— with the western river of Logon ; and here I arrive at the 
point which I wish to make the chief subject of my communica- 
tion to-day : namely, the remarkable water-system of the Chad 
Lake. 

This great central African depression is well worthy of our 
particular attention, since it has again and again been a 
centre of interest to geographers. 

Denham, in his time, made it the object of his travels to 
explore its tributaries and outlets ; it was also the goal of the 
English expedition of Richardson, Barth, and Overweo-. Den- 
ham reached it from Kuka, and, travelling south and east 
attained the very region in which the Bahr el Ghazal unites 
with the Chad. Barth and Overweg went round the northern 
apex of the lake, and Overweg navigated its interior waters 
and discovered its numerous islands. I, lastly, going in a 
northerly circle as far as the south-west of Monde,' and then in 
almost the same direction as Denham to south and east, came 
upon the Bahr el Ghazal at about two days’ march from its 
connecting point with the Chad, and the same distance sse of 
Mondo, yet, under the circumstances in which I w^as placed on 
this journey, there could be uo attempt at a regular survev of 
its shores. Lake Chad covers an area of about 5UU German geo- 
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graphical square luiles (10,500 English square miles), and is 
thus of about the same extent as the island of Sicily. Its form 
is that of an irregular triangle, the base of which extends from 
w.s.w. to E.N.E., but not in a straight line, since the delta- 
land of the Shari Eiver invades the triangle at this point ; 
another side lies more or less from it to south, forming the 
western shore of the lake; while the third, which runs not 
quite directly from north to south-east, forms the north-eastern 
bank. The interior does not consist of open water, or only in a 
relatively small proportion, two-thirds at least being occuj)ied 
by land, ^vhich, from the net-like distribution of the waters of 
the Shari, falls into innumerable islands, which for the most 
part are inhabited. The open water stretches from the mouth 
of the river to west and north-west. It is much to be regretted 
that the lamented Overweg, the only one who has traversed 
the interior of the Chad, should have left such scanty informa- 
tion, that it is impossible from his report to estimate the true 
relation of land and water within it. Still it is a fact, that 
travellers going to Ivanem in favourable seasons of the year, 
that is, in spring and summer, coasted the south-v estern course 
of the Chad, fearing the insecure state of the northern route, 
and as soon as they had passed the Shari, turned to the north, and 
reached Mondo through the territory of the Ivanuri, without 
being aware that they had passed through a lake, because the 
branches which separate the islands are then at lowest water, 
and are quite passable for beasts of burden. On the central 
islands of the lake live the Budduma, who call themselves 
“ Yedina ” ; on the eastern, live the Kanuri ; and from the north- 
east shore several Kanembii families hav^e migrated into the 
interior, since the occupation and ravages of the mainland of 
Ivanem by Aulad Soliman have made it uninhabitable. Be- 
tween the islands and in the open water the Budduma navigate 
about in their light boats, proving very dangerous to the shore ■ 
peoples, on account of their rapid movements and robbing pro- 
pensities; but, nevertheless, they carry on some trade with 
these people, especially with those of the Kanembu tribes, in 
ivory and natron. This latter substance, although the waters 
of the lake are fresh throughout, is obtained in many places 
on the banks and islands, and is carried by the Bornu people 
across their country and the Haussa States as far as the Niger, 
and thence onwards to lllori. 

The true banks of the Shari consist of sand-soil, and this is 
not uncommon in the lake-islands and on its shores. A deep 
black mud-soil, which is very difiBcult to pass in some seasons, is 
only met with on the low grounds close to the lake, which are 
flooded every year. From the shores of the Chad a view over 
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open water is rarely obtained ; either the prospect is over avast 
expanse of marshland, or the water is covered with a network of 
reeds and papyrus, and bounded on the horizon by a line of 
green islands. In the eastern portion one sees only land, with a 
network of waters when any higher ground affords a view. 
On the north-east shore, in obtaining reports of villages in the 
interior, the distance is given, with the additional information 
of the number of water-channels to be crossed. 

The Chad is thus a vast lagoon, which has the most of its 
water in the western portion of it. There it is also rich in 
fishes and hippopotami ; while, according to Overweg, animal 
life is scarce in the interior. The lagoon is fed from south and 
south-east by the Shari, from the west by the Koniadugu 
Yaobe, and from the south-west by the Komadugu Mbulu. 
Here I would note that the words Chad, Shari, Komadugu, and 
Ba, have each the meaning of river or collection of water ; the 


two former belong to the different dialects of the Massa family^, 
the third is Kanurish (or of Bornu), and the fourth is Bagirmi. 

The Komadugu Mbulu, which falls into the Chad some days’ 
journey south of Kuka, has for three-parts of the year only 
separated pools of water. It may be crossed in dry seasons 
dry-foot ; but towards the end of the rainy season, and immedi- 
ately afterwards, it requires to be passed by boat. Barth saw it 
in its upper course, on his journey to Adamawa, and calls it the 
river of Alao, which passes close by Dikoa, and generally con- 
tains water, but is only navigable for boats in the rainy season 
or immediately after it. The Chad Lake changes its outline 
continually ; the lowest stage of its w^ater occurs in the beo-in- 
ing of the rainy season, which in these latitudes occurs towards 
the end of June; it rises gradually during the second half 
of the rainy season ; the last rainfall occurs in the befdnniuf’’ 
of October, and it reaches its highest stage in the ^nd <5' 
November. These phenomena naturally follow alon" the south- 
western shores of the lake which are first exposed to the inun- 
dation, and which, in my journey to Bagirmi, I found more 
difficult to pass in the beginning of March than on my return 
in the beginning of September, at the heiglit of the rainy 
season. I do not speak here, of course, of the waters which 
result directly from the rainfall, and which formed considerable 
hindrances in the way of our journey, but only of those parts 
which were flooded by the waters of the lake. When in wintt^r 
of 1872-3, I was travelling from Bornu to Wadai, ihe tmct 
along the shore of the Chad were impassable, and they remained 
so until February we found difiBculties enough indeed even in 
the beginning of March. The first decrease of the waters was 
announced at E-uka, that winter, on the last days of December 
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It is therefore a fact that the" rain-water falling directly into 
the lake during July and August, and that brought to it by 
the Komadiigu-Yaobe, and the Komadugu-Mbulii, from the 
immediate vicinity, does not suffice to swell the Avater of the 
lake, but that its actual increase is due to waters which come 
from a greater distance. The Shari is tiie chief affluent, and 
consists of a western and an eastern branch, which join at a 
distance of about 50 miles from their mouth in the lake. Of 
these, tlie eastern arm — the true Shari — (which is named Ba 
Busso, from the Bagirmi town of Busso on its banks) is the 
more important. Its volume and current are very variable, 
according to the season of the year. Below the confluence of 
its two branches, Denham found the river half-a-mile wide, and 
with a stream of two to three miles an hour, in the month of 
June; above the junction Barth found the true Shari, in March, 
to be 1800 feet broad, with a current also of two to three miles 
an hour; and near Bugoman, some distance farther up the 
stream, 1200 to 1500 feet wide. 

From the last-named town I followed it upwards for about 
80 miles, also in the month of March, and I found its width 
varying from 1000 to 1000 f .^et ; half- way across it was fordable, 
and for a third part beyond, it w^as from 10 to 15 feet deep. Its 
bed is full of shallows and islands, and the people who had 
been driven out of the villages during the w’ar, at the time of 
my journey in Bagirmi, had taken up their abode on these. 

Tile w^estern arm, the so-called river of Logon, is in ordinary 
circumstances a third smaller, with proportionately less current ; 
and in 3Iarch it could be waded across at the town of. Logon, 
In the month of August, when I w^ent down the corresponding 
portion of the eastern branch, I found it generally much 
increased, yet by no means in the same proportion as the 
w^estem arm, which, when I crossed it, much exceeded the 
eastern in volume as well as in force of current. Barth sawr 
both streams again in the month of August, and was also 
struck with this remarkable disparity in current. Now the 
reports I received from the natives of Bagirmi, as well as from 
the Southern people who live nearest it, and therefore should 
know best, go to prove that the eastern and western rivers are 
formed only by a separation of the main stream coming from 
the south-east; in the same w^ay as the smaller arm, called 
Ba-Bachikam, divides from the Ba-Busso above that town, 
and rejoins its originating stream again at Miskin, near 
Bugoman. 

Although I was not able to reach nearer than within four 
da3’’s’ journey from the point of separation, yet I have laid down 
•these branches of the river chartographically in a preliminary 
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way, and it thus appears that the whole of Bagirrai is included 
in the islands formed by the Shari. However, the native 
indications of hydrogTaphy, in which they introduce many 
fantastic ideas, must he received with great caution. I doubt 
much the accuracy of these reports, and the phenomena of the 
disproportionate rise and fall of the Ba-Busso and the Ba 
Logon cause me to think them somewhat improbable. If both 
>6treams were part of one river, they must swell at the same 
times, or else the branch which rises in so much greater pro- 
portion than the other, must receive tributaries after the bifur- 
cation has taken place, which might cause the greater volume 
of water and the stronger current. The districts of the JIusgo 
lying west and south-west of the riyer of Logon are, however, 
so fiat that they are covered ^ith swamp in many parts during 
the rainy season, so that at times a union seems to take place 
between the basins of the Kiver Benue and that of the 6hari 
by means of the lake, or rather swamp of Tuburi discovered by 
Vogel. Thus it is not probable that, after the reported separa- 
tion, any tributary can come to the river of Logon from the 
westward, in such size as to increase in volume and current, 
and the existence of any bifurcation becomes consequently very 
doubtful. The only hypothesis which remains to be assumed i^ 
that of a separate source for each of the branches of the Shari 
which join at Kusseri. We come thus to the question of the 
origin of these. AA hilst I was travelling from north-west, and 
passing up the Shari, seeking to discover its origin, and later, 
also, when I came from A'Vadai southward again to collect 
reports which might elucidate its water-system, the illustrious 
Dr. Schweiniurth was journeying south-w estward from the Nile, 
and had reached the river of the Monbuttu, the so-called Uelle"^ 
becoming at once convinced that in it he had found the upper 
course of the Shari. He (Schweinfurth) says, “ If the Uelle is 
not the Shari, whence can the volume of the latter river arise ?” 
and to this he adds, “ no noteworthy tributaries can possibly 
r^ach the Shari from the dry steppe-lands of AA^adai and Dar 
Fur. AATiile I was seeking information about the eastern tri- 
butaries of the Shari, in the south of Bagirmi, I obtained 
reports of four tributaries, of which the two more northerly flow 
in the territory of the Buano the Ba Busso, or to its branch 
the Ba-Bachikam; the third was said to unite with the Ba- 
Busso, at a little south of the 9th degree of latitude ; and the 
fourth was reported to enter about the 8th parallel into known 
country. The three former were said to be unimportant • but 
as far as I could learn, the fourth, which is everywhere known 
as the Bahr el Ardhe, is a much more considerable river, and is 
always identified with the Shari. 
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Later, when in Wadai, I sought information about the hydro- 
graphy of the country in the south, and I found the existence of 
these four tributaries of the Shari-system fully confirmed, both 
])y the native merchants who carry on a little trade from Dar 
Kuti, in the south of the kingdom, with the Banda tribes, and 
by the officers of the king, who every year make slave-hunting 
raids in the south. The most northerly tributary gathers its 
waters from the slopes of the Marra ^Mountains in Dar Fur, 
where the numerous water-channels running south-west form 
the river known variously as the Bahr Sul a, Om el Timan, 
Bahr el Tine, and Bahr el Salamat, which constitutes th<^ 
southern limit of Wadai Proper, and afterwards loses itself, in 
great part, in the swamp of Iro; only a small portion of its 
waters going beyond this reach the Ba Bachikam, the above- 
noticed ])ranch of the Shari. The second, which is larger in 
volume, is called Aukadebbe, and comes from the spui’s of the 
mountainous country in the south-we>t of Dar Fur; it flows in 
a south-west and westerly direction through Dar Kunga, in 
which it receives sei'eral tributaries from the lands of the Gull a 
and the northern Banda, and reaches the Shari between 9^ 30', 
and 10° s. latitude. It is reported to have water in its channel 
during the whole year, to be about 80 paces wide, and at low 
water to reach to the waist. The third, which is stated to be 
still larger, rises by two head-streams, the Bahr el Abiad and 
the Bahr el Azrek, trom the mountainous districts of Dar Banda, 
flows W.X.W., and joins the eastern branch of the Shari in the 
territory of the Sara, not far from Sara Kumra. Both the 
Abiad and the Azrek have water always, and, according to 
the report of my servant who had accompanied a slave-hunting 
expedition as far as the Bahr el Ardhe, and who was trust- 
worthy and intelligent, the passage of the river is generally 
not without difficulty. The River Azrek, according to this 
man, is 150 paces broad, and could not be forded even in the 
season of low water ; and the Abiad is from 250 to 300 paces 
wide, with water reaching to the chest. 

The fourth, which is known as the Bahr el Ardhe, was re- 
ported by my servant to be more than 300 paces broad, and to 
have a strong current, which makes it difficult to cross ; it is 
studded with islands, and although it was not very deep at 
that season, yet the number of boats used by the inha- 
bitants showed its usual large size. One ot my informants, 
an intelligent Bornu man, who had lived at Kuti lor ten 
years, and who had travelled a great deal, had seen^ the 
sources of the river at Kaga (mountain) Banga, between 6 and 
T N. lat., and about the 21st meridian east of Greenwich, and 
was acquainted with its farther course. In volume he com- 
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pared it with the Shari, and was much inclined to identify if 
with that river. 

North of the Eiver Uelle, seen by Dr. Schweinfiirth, there is 
still a considerable quantity of water flowing to the west and 
north-west. Does this suffice to form the two branches — the Ba 
Busso and Ba Logon — which, uniting, constitute the Shari? This 
appears to me also to be improbable ; so much the more since we 
have just seen that the latter branch cannot receive any sufficient 
tributaries from west or south-west to explain its periodical in- 
crease of current and volume ; I am, therefore, disposed to argue 
for the river of Logon a more distant source than that of th(‘ 
Eastern Shari, wdiich, in my opinion, is to be found in the Bahr 
el Ardhe. I do not agree with Dr, Schweinfiirth in speculatiiiof 
on a very distant tributary (from the Southern hemispliere), or 
rather, I do not believe that such a tributary exists, just as tht‘ 
reported rise of the Shari in 3Iarch seems to me to be also 


an error. 

If the reasons above given mahe it probable that the river of 
Logon has a distinct and independent source, this must lie near 
the Eiver Uelle seen by Dr. Schweinfurtli, the Kubanda Eiver 
of Dr. Barth, or the Kuta, of which I obtained information, all 
which three appear to me to be identical. From information 
given me, this river flows to the west (near the 21st meridian 
east of Greenwicli, and between the 5th and Gth parallels), and 
it has been described to me by men who have seen it as larirer 
than the united Shari ; it must therefore be much larger than 
the Ba Lagon.^ Still, apparently unaccountable increase and 
diminution ot liver-beds in Africa are not very rare phenomena 
and I do not think that this disproportion is sufficient to pre- 
clude all possibility of an identification of the two rivers. 

More interesting, perhaps, than the question of the oriffin of 
the Shari is this : what becomes finally of the water whfch it 
conveys into Lake Chad? Without doubt, the waters of the 
Chad lose much by evaporation, wliich is greatly aided bv 
their shallowness and net-like distribution; yet it is easy to 
understand why an outlet has been sought for the Chad, as lon^ 
as men of science in Europe have interested themselves in the 
lake. Such an outlet certainly does not now exist, and we are 
confined to the theory of evajporation. But there appears to 
have been one at no very ancient date. 

From the south^east comer of the Chad, a broad, flat, ™oded 
valley stretches for 30 English miles to the east; then it is 
tmned to the north-east by the group of rocks and undulations 
which rise between the Chad and Fittri lagoon, and runs thence 
narrower and less wooded in the same direction, almost to 
where the sixteenth parallel crosses the nineteenth meridian 
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east of Greenwich, and there it loses itself in the district which 
slopes down into the fertile and pastoral plain of Bodele. 
Without considering its many bends and frequent tributary 
valleys, it has a length of 250 English miles. This valley or 
river channel, called the Bohr el Gliazal, has long been an 
object of attention to European geographers. Since it stretches 
north-east to the country of the Tibbu, as far as Borku, in 
which rocks are characteristic, one is at first sight inclined to 
think that the Bahr el Ghazal must slope from north-east to 
south-west, towards the Chad. The natives, on the contrary, 
maintain that this puzzling valley has the opposite slope; that 
formerly it always had water in it; and that the vast depression 
of Bodele, which also was formerly water-covered, was connected 
by it with the Chad. There are still some persons of the Kuri 
race living who have heard their grandfathers relate how they 
sailed to north-east with boats, in expeditions of rapine or war, 
and the Bahr el Ghazal itself, as w^ell as the plains of Bodele 
and Egai, are covered with the dorsal bones of fish. In my 
journey with the Arabs of Kanem, through Kanem, Egai, and 
Bodele to Borku, I was able to prove the truth of some of these 
reports, and the results obtained must be regarded as the light 
which counterbalances the shadow side of ten months of nomad 
and robber-life. Ascending very gradually from the shores of 
the Chad in Kanem northward, the last well-station Avhich is 
generally reckoned the limit of Kanem is reached a little south 
of the sixteenth parallel. Turning thence E. to e.x.e, and 
then K.E., the aneroid and boiling-point thermometer show a 
descent undoubtedly to below the level of the Chad. The wide 
rich pastoral plains of Egai and Bodele are then crossed, and 
again the land rises towards Borku in the e.x.e. 

Egai is a long-stretching hollow, full of springs and pasture, 
which slopes from north-west to south-east, ^^ithout, however, 
reaching down to the Bahr el Ghazal; and Bodele is a system 
of shallow valleys, rich in little water-holes and isolated moving 
dunes. Bodele also slopes from north-west to south-east, an(i 
its deepest district appears to be where the Bahr el Ghazal 
loses the last trace of its wady ” characters. From north-east 
the river valley (called “ Eunevi,” kuO' by the natives)^ 

named Djurab by the Arabs, slopes down into the south ol 
Borku, and is also conspicuous in its desert neighbourhood by 
its pastures and wells. The whole of the land of this country 
thus presents a vast plain of basin-like hollow’s, embracing 
Egai on the south-west, and the southern districts of Borku in 
the north-east, and the low’est part of which fall in with the 
termination of the Bahr el Ghazal, in about 16° latitude and 19 
east of Greenwich. This whole basin is scattered wnth fish- 
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bones, and seems to liave been under water in the most recent 
times ; then it must have been connected with the Chad, and 
appears to have been a sort of reservoir for the lake. How 
this drying up of the country has taken place, and how the 
communication between Chad and Bodele has been broken, I do 
not venture to decide. Formerly it was said that sand-hills 
prevented the passage of the water from the Chad into the Bahr el 
Ghazal ; but this is scarcely possible, since in the rainy year of 
1870 the waters of the Chad were driven for a distance of about 
60 miles into the valley of the Bahr el Ghazal, so that a report 
was spread in the vicinity that it would again be covered with 
water as far as Bodele. Whether the Chad could suffer this 
loss of its outlet without modification of its form is another not 
less interesting question. Here I would remark that the Chad 
not only changes its limits in each season of the year, but that 
it also seems to have lasting changes of configuration. This is 
specially the case in the northern corner of the lake which has 
been traversed almost annually for thirty-five years by the 
Arabs of Kanem, who have found themselves compelled on 
every journey to make a w ider circuit round the lake. The 
lake stretches out in this direction by advancing “ Bedziil ” 
(or legs), which form wide bays, some of which are of such recent 
date that they have not yet received names. On the western 
shore, also, a general advance of the water seems to have taken 


place, and it appears to be invading tlie great layers of lime- 
stone in some districts as Baith formerly supposed. That the 
inhabitants of Kuka are persuaded firmly of the truth of a 
general advance of the waters appears most clearly from the 
following facts. During the year 1871-72, at the time of 
highest water of the Chad, the inhabitants of Kuka, and 
especially the Court circle, were in great fear lest their capital 
should be covered with the rising flood ; and this anxiety had 
reached such a pitch in the end of 1872, that early in 1873 a 
new residence was decided upon by Sheik Omar and his 
courtiers. The beginnings of this new capital progressed 
rapidly; it was baptised ‘^Cheiwva,” or the “blessed," and lies 
about two hours north of Kuka on a range of sand-hills A 
similar advance of the water of the Chad has taken place near 
the town of Ngomu. 

I hasten to a close, hut I beg for a few moments still to 
portions of my journey. In spring, 
1673 I started, in spite ot all warnings and prophecies ot’ my 
friends in ^rnu for \yadai. This country had been from thi 
beginning the chief object of my travels, and from Arabian 
merchants I had heard much good of King Ali. 

I travelled along the west and south-west shores of the Chad 
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to the Shari, which I crossed at Gulfe, passed through the 
districts south of the lake which are only visite<l by nomads, as / 
far as the rocky heights between the lake and" Fittri, and 
traversing the territory of the Fittri once seen by Leo Africanus 
in its powerful state as the Bulala emiure, reached Wadai 
Proper, through the countries of the Kuka, the Zyudi, and the 
Kondongo, and after a month’s journey came as far as Abeshr, 
the capital of the country and the residence of the king, with 
whom I found every protection and support. King Ali, of the 
race of the Abassides, is a young, energetic, and intelligent 
man, who during his government since 1858 has won for his 
country a position of unusual power. ' 

He has brought foreigners into his country, protected and 
encouraged traffic, and has extended his power and influence far 
beyond the limits of his kingdom. To the northward he rules 
over AVanyanga, a small ]xrrt of llorku, and a large area of the 
llideyat ; he calls Fittri, Bagirmi, a part of Kanein and of the 
Bahr el Ghazal, his property ; and southward he extends his 
sway over Dar Hunga and Dar Kuti to the south of the Bahr 
el Salamat. Iti natural resources, in richness of land, in cattle, 
in population, and industry, Wadai is still behind Bornu, yet it 
excels in strong government, traffic vith the Mediterranean 
coast, and in the warlike spirit of its inhabitants. The people 
of Wadai evmn surpass the people of Bornu in their hatred of 
strangers, in their rudeness, and general lack of civilisation. 

The death of King Hassin of Dar Fur closed my route to the 
oast for some time ; so I turned once again to the south, in order 
to study the details of the hydrographic conditions of the exten- 
sive country of Dar Banda, and 1 returned only when I heard 
that the change of government in Dar Fur had passed over 
peaceably, leaving the track to the east free. Kow only, in 
order to accomplish my return journey to Europe, in January, 

1874, I was able to leave my royal protector of Wadai, and his 
residence. In four days I passed through the eastern limit of his 
kingdom, and entered upon the territory of another State, feared 
alike for its taiiaticism and its hatred of foreigners, namely, 

Bar Fur, wffiich previously had only been visited by two Euro- 
peans, the English traveller Browne, in the end of last century, 
and the French Dr. Cuny, more than thirty years ago. Browne, 
who had only seen Kobe and Faslier, the chief places of trade 
and foreign intercourse, brought back but scanty information 
with him ; but Dr. Cuny died of illness in Fasher, and scarcely 
any of his reports reached Europe. 

Coming from the far west, one ascends from the eastern shore 
of the Chad to the Marra Mountains. If we assume that the Chad 
lies about 800 feet above the sea-level, the capital ot AVadai, 

• 
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Abeshr, may be about 1500 feet in elevation, and calculating 
from that point, one may have attained on the western foot of the 
Djebel Marra the height of 2500 feet. From thence one ascends 
for a good day's march over the northern extremity of the 
mountains of Dar Fur, the pass-heights of which may be esti- 
mated at 3500 feet. On the second day one descends again to 
the plain ; and the royal residence and capital of the kingdom, 
El Fasher, on the pool of Tendelty, may be still about 2000 
feet above the sea-level. The Marra mountain is four days’ 
journey long, or about a degree of latitude, and two and a half 
to three days’ journey wide. It gives its character to the whole 
country, sending off numerous vNater-channels to w.s.w., and 
south especially, from which circumstance this part of the 
country is richest, most fertile, and most populated. 

The river valleys which come from the northern extremity, 
and from the western slope of the mountain, collect the hill- 
waters of the rainy season to the above noted I3ahr el Salamat. 


The rivers collecting the rain-waters of the eastern slopes, are 
prevented from finding an outlet to tlie Isile, in consequence of 
the absence of sufficient fall ; Obeidh, the capital of Kordofan, 
still having an elevation of about 1700 feet. Only the rivers rising 
in the southern extremity of the Fjebel Marra seem to reach the 
Nile through the Bahar d’Arab, the source of the Kiver Hoinr. 
From the southern end of the mountain the watershed of the 
Nile and the Shari runs to s.s.w. through the territory of the 
Gulla and the Banda. Dar Fur is about half as large as Ger- 
man)", and may have four millions of inhabitants. The riches 
of the count!*)' consist chiefly in cereals and in cattle ; of the 
former, the Ducha (penicillaria) Durra (sorghum), the maize, 
and a small quantity of wffieat, ground nuts (arachis and voand- 
zeia), cotton, indigo, beans, and tobacco, are cultiv*tited. The 
domestic animals are camels, cattle, horses, sheep, and goats. 
With the exception of wheat, Bornu might afford the Greatest 
amount of cereals, and might also have the greatest number 
of cattle ; its breed of horses is especially fine. 

Dar Fur excels in agriculture, in its riches in wheat in tlie 
mountainous districts, as well as in its cultivation of tobac(‘o 
It surpasses its neighbouring countries, besides, in the qualitv 
and quantity of its honey. ^ 

Dar Fur has since ceased to be an independent State: tlie 
complications ot the past year were brouglit to a catastrophe 
short y alter niv departure The brave King Brahir lost iLd 
in the battle ot Jlenowatsi; his uncle, the old Prince 
Hasseballa retreated with the remnant of his fighting men into 

"impelled to throw himself at the 
feet of the victorious Khedive. Thus Dar Fur, the evil-reportecl 
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far interior. . 

The country from ]Sew Calabar to Brass we found, ^>uth rare 
exceptions, to consist of the usual mangrove-swamps, with them 
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of fanaticism, has been opened up, by incorporation ^vitli 
strangers and to civilisation. The land is fruitful, 
and in the north and east has a healthy climate for foreigners, 
bO that when the well-known energy of the Khedive slialfhave 
prepared the way for commerce, its future lias favourable 
prospects in connection with Egypt. For us, in Europe, the 
intiuence of the Egyptian Government, and through it of Euro- 
pean civilisation, on the States and condition of the Sudan, is the 
best result of the conquest of Dar Fur. This is indeed the most 
important step that has ever been taken towards the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, because Dar Fur does not alone come 
into consideration ; its neighbour countries, Wadai and Ba- 
girmi, are the two chief strongholds for the supply and export 
of slaves, and both are now* more convenient to the direct 
influence ot Egypt. Only when real results have hei*n attained 
in^ this direction can we hope to see a peaceable commerce 
arising wdtli the tribes of iinknowm Africa, and only then will 
the barriers fall which shut off the heathen lands of inner 
Africa Irom those of surrounding Islam, and then only will 
merchants and explorers and missionaries be in a position to fill 
out tin* great white patclies in the map of Africa. 


accotiipaniiing a Chart of a Portion of the Niger 
Delta, By Bichaud Doubleday Boler and Eobert 
Kxight. 

After much experience in surveying the rivers and creeks, as 
shown by accompanying Chart, we are of opinion that these 
channels of the Delta of the Niger will greatly facilitate, at some 
pot distant period, a very much more extended trade than there 
is at the present time, by giving easy access to steamers of light 
draught to the interior markets. At present business is carried 
on by tribes settling on the shore, who have neither the means 
Bor the inclination to carry out measures to develop the enor- 
Bious trade wliicli the country can supply. These tribes act as 
l^rokers for the produce, and are very jealous of any interference 
^vith their markets, but, no doubt, before long the wdiole of the 
magnificent rivers, creeks, and lagoons, extending from Benin 
lo Opobo, and forming the Delta of the Niger, will be opened 
^md navigated by suitable steamers, developing the trade of the 
lar interior. 

The country from New Calabar to Brass w^e found, ^yith rare 
exceptions, to consist of the usual mangrove-swamps, with them 
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dull sameness of straggling roots, mud, and dead green masses 
,of foliage. The population consists only of scattered fishing- 
villages, \Yith their little patches of land growing maize, bananas, 
plaint ains, coco-nuts, and peppers ; and we should not estimate 
them at more than 1000 souls in the whole distance of lOU miles. 
The channel would be available for any steamers of about .5 feet 
draught of water. 

From Bonny to New Calabar the channel is constantly 
changing, and the banks abound with quicksands ; but for 
vessels of larger size, and not over 10 feet draught, there is a 
good passage outside Breaker Island. 

The Biver New Calabar, from the shipping to the oil-markets, 
affords a fine safe channel for vessels of fully 10 feet draught. 
After passing Ewaffa, Avhich is some 45 to 50 miles from the 
mouth of the river, the country improves very much, the man- 
grove ceases, and moderately high laud, well wooded, speaks of 
great capability for any tropic growth. 

At Amaffa, say about 25 miles distant from Ewaffa, we found 
the country very good, and about 15 to 20 feet above high- 
water -mark. It is evident, from the profuse growth of every- 
thing, that the soil must be virgin in its richness. The natives 
seem poor and indolent, and are inclined to be troublesome. 
We think the poverty of appearance arises from the incessant 
quarrelling between tribe and tribe, as they are constantly 
plundering and capturing each other, the captives being always 
sold to slavery. In physique we think they are inferior to the 
men at the mouths of the rivers. 


— Notes io accompany a Traverse Survey of the White 
Nile, from Khartum to Rigaf By Lieut. C. M. Watson, e.e. 


The journey from Cairo to Khartum, and up the White Nile 
to Gondokoro, is now so well known and has been so frequently 
and fully described, that it will be sufficient to make a very 
lew remarks on the route which was followed on the occasion 
that the traverse survey of the river, which accompanies this 
paper, was made. 

Haying received instructions to join Colonel Gordon, c.B., on 
pvf- ^ Suez, in company with Lieutenant 

Chippendall E.E on the 31st August, 1874, and we reached 
feuakim on the oth September. 

Leaving Suakim on the 11th of the same month, we arrived 
at Berber upon the A lie on the 24th. The route we followed 
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was not that which is usiially taken by the merchants caravans, 
and led over steeper and more rugged mountain-passes. This- 
route has the advantage of being nell supplied with nater, 
A\hich is found on each day’s march, and is generally of good 
quality. The distance from Suakim to Berber by this road is 
about 270 miles. 

For the greater part of tlie way, it leads over ranges of hills 
of volcanic origin, and across level tracts which haA^e evidently 
been the craters of long-extinct volcanoes. These are of an 
irregularly circular form, and some are 12 or lo miles across, and 
surrounded Avith steep, black clifts. The surface is lor the 
most part covered Avith sulHcieut soil to allow' ot the growth ot 
a considerable amount ot vegetation, and Avater is generally 
found by digging. Evory now^ and tlicn hea}>s ot hiA'a and 
scoria) are }>assod, and trap dykes stand high above the sur- 
rounding levcd. 

The highest pass a\ hich we crossed Avas rather more than bOOO 
lect above the sea. 

Tarts of this country are very beautiful, and would a})pcar 
to possess great capabilities of impiwement, it arrangements 
were made for preserving the water' which falls during the 
rainy season. 

After a few’ days’ delay at Berber, we proceeded by steamer 
up the Nile to Khartum. The river AA’as nearly at its greatest 
height, and naviication was consequently easy eA^n at the 
cataracts Avhieh lie betw een S bendy and Khartum. At this point 
the Nile passes through a range of hills which contract its bed, 
and so increase the rapidity of the current. 41 hen the Aile 
is low’, it is not possible to pass these rapids except in boats ol 
very ligld draught, as tlmre are many dangerous sunken rocks. 

The distance from Berber to Khartum occupied six daAs, 
but it can be done in from three to four Avithoiit difficult} . 

We remained a few davs at Khartum, and then proceeded 
by steamer up the White 'Nile to Gondokoro, and reached it m 
thirty-four days. It Avas on this journey that the accompan\ mg 

i^ketch of the river Avas made. . , • . 

It may be interesting to explain the manner m Avhieh the 

traverse Avas laid down. i. r 

A 4-inch prismatic compass Avas placed m that part oi tiie 
steamer where it Avas found to be least affected by the ^ 
the vessel, and a reading Avas taken at each alteration oi e 
course of the steamer. The actual time on each course was a so 


noted. . j * 1 . 

As the variation of this compass, of course, differed coiisi ei 
ably as the direction of the bea_d_ of the vessel a > 
servations were taken as opportunities offered to asce 


» 
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actual variation corresponding to each course, and a table of 
variations was constructed. 

The traverse was plotted day by day in a log-book similar in 
form to that proposed by 3Ir. Galton in his ‘ Art of Travel/ 
and all observations and notes were kept in the same book. 
The form is excellent, and most convenient in every way. 

As the rate of the steamer was not known at starting, the 
courses were plotted on a time-scale, a quarter of an hour being 
represented by the fifth of an inch ; and this was adliered to as 
being convenient, even after the rate of the steamer had been 
frequently ascertained. It was afterwards found that the 
scale adopted was nearly equivalent to 5 geographical miles 
to the inch. 

A little difficulty was at first experienced in ascertaining, 
while in motion, the velocity of the stream, and the rate of 
the steamer. A patent log gave unsatisfactory results, as it 
registered the rate at which the vessel was passing through the 
water, and this was equivalent to the actual rate of progress 
added to the velocity of the current. It was, besides, so fre- 
quently stopped in its revolutions by floating vegetable matter 
as to be practically useless. The following motliod was there- 
fore adopted, and is noticed, as others may find it useful. 

The steamer was provided with iron stanchions, let into each 
bulwark, as awning supports. These stanchions Avere in pairs, 
one of each pair on the port buhvark, and the other on the 
starboard, ^nd the line joining each two was exactly at right 
angles to the centre line of the vessel. Two pairs of these 
stanchions were selected, one pair forward and one pair aft, 
and the distance betw^een them accurately measured. 

Assuming tliat the vessel was moving ahead, and it was de- 
sired to ascertain her rate of speed, a tree or other fixed object 
on the bank of the river w^as chosen, and the exact time to a 
second, at which the line joining the two forward stanchions 
passed it was noted, and also the time at wliich the line joining 
the tw^o after stanchions passed the same object. The difference 
between the times being known, and also the distance between 
the stanchions, it is evident that the rate of the vessel can be 
ascertained by a simple computation. It is, in fact, a reversal 
of the well-known method by which the rate of a steamer is found 
on a measured mile. 

To save trouble, a table was constructed which gave the rate 
of the vessel in knots per hour corresponding to each number 
of seconds which elapsed after the forward stanchion-line had 
passed any object until the after line had passed the same obiect. 
It IS evident that the same method was applicable for ascer- 
tamiDg the rate of the current, by observing small floating 
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objects in the stream ; numerous observations of this kind were 
made, and the mean results recorded. 

The notes and remarks which are entered in the map, on each 
side of the river, are taken nearly verbatim from the loo^- 
book, in ^Yhich every thine: of interest was recorded on the spot. 
Astronomical observations were taken at various stations from 
Fashoda to Itigaf. An 8-inch sextant, reading to 10", was the 
instrument used. Whenever it was practicable, stars north and 
south of the zenith for latitude, and stars east and west for 
time, uere observed. Six readings, at least, Avere generally 
taken. Lunar observations were made at liigaf and Gondo- 
koro, and the relative longitudes of the other stations were 
taken With a chronometer of whicli the rate was found to be 
iairly regular. Thes(‘ observations are all a])pended to this 
paper. An opportunity also offered for observing the transit 
of Venus on the Uth December, 1874, and the times of contact 
of the planet at egress were noted as accurately as the instru- 
ments at our disposal would allow. 

Meteorological observations were also taken daily. The ane- 
roid barometers used were checked at intervals by comparison 
with Captain George’s mercurial barometers. These barometers 
are filled with great case, and stand very rough usage without 
suffering injury. 

The channel by which we passed througli the marsh-district 
of the White Nile is the one formerly used, sometimes known 
as the Bahr-eLGebal. The grass-barrier, which made it im- 
passable for so many years, was cut through early in 1874, and 
the channel is now navigable without the least difficulty, though 
the width of open water is very small in some places. The 
Bahr-el-Zeraf, on the contrary, through which Sir Samuel 
Baker passed on his last journey to Gondokoro. is now said 
to be blocked up. It is probable that the directions of 
the channels through this mass of vegetation are constantly 
changing. 

The great marsh may be said to end at Shambeh, or about 
north hit. 7"^. From this point to Gondokoro the banks of the 
river are, for the most part, tolerably firm ground. In some 
places the river breaks up into a number of different channels, 
as will be seen on reference to the map. 

At one place, between Bohr and Gondokoro, there is a large 
branch of the river, nearly as wide as the main branch itself, 
which flows away in a direction to the east of north. - The 
Arabs say that it joins the Kiver Sobat. This is a most inte- 
restino- question, and it is hoped that it will be investigated. 

We^ arrived at Gondokoro on the I4th November, and w'ent 
on to Eigaf on the 29th of the same month. At that time the 
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wind began to blow steadily from the north and north-east. 
Sickness also appeared to increase at the same time. 

May not this be due to the fact that the wind, passing over 
the great marshes which lie to the northward, and which are 
drying up at this season, becomes charged with malaria, and 
carries it to the comparatively healthy country in the vicinity 

of Pdgaf ? • r- 1 

There is now no Egyptian Government station at Goncio- 

koro. The head-quarters of the province are at Lardo. 

By the middle of November the Nile had fallen about 3 feet 
below the highest point of that season, and it continued to fall 
steadily until the end of January, 1875, Avhen I left Eigaf to 
return to Cairo. Eor this reason the navigation was somewhat 
more intricate than when we ascended in November ; but there 
was no real difficulty, and we reached Khartum in sixteen days 
after leaving Lardo. In many places the fall of the river had 
quite changed the character of the country, and districts which 
had been completely under water were no\v dry and covered 
with vegetation. 

As the Nile was so low, that it n as not possible for a steamer 
to get over the cataracts between Khartum and S bendy, we 
proceeded by camel to Berber, passing tlirough i\Ieroe, the 
ancient capital of Ethiopia, and crossing the Atbara, which had 
now become an insignificant stream, not more than ankle-deep. 
From Berber we continued to follow the road on the right bank 
of the Nile to Aboo Haraed, and thence across the Nubian 
Desert to Korosko on the Lower Nile. 

The route from Khartum to Korosko is an interesting one. 
The journey took three weeks, including halts at Berber and 
Aboo Hamed. Of this time six and a half days were spent in 
crossing the great Nubian desert. 

This route from Khartum to Cairo is the one usually followed 
by the merchants, although it occupies more time than that by 
iSuakim and the Bed Sea. 
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Remits of the Astroiioniicul Ohservations made hij Lienteuaiit 
ATSON, U.E., at positions on the Eiver Xilt during tlw gear 
1874. Calculated hg \Yillia3I Ellis, f.k.a.s., of the Eogal 
Ohservatorg, Green ivich. 


Table I. — Eesults of the Obseevatioxs for Latitudes by 
Circum-Meridian Altitudes. 






Whether 

'Separate Resulting 

L>ate 

Name uf 

n],jra. 


N 

<ir .'4. 

Oh>Hr- 

Latitudi 




ut Zenith 

\atiun. 

Nuitii. 

1^74. 







0 1 ti 

Oct. 2:] 

Fa'^hudiV .. 

a Cvgni 



X. 

S 

0 55 16 

. , 2r) 

Soi)at 

a Cvij^iii 



XL 

8 

9 23 12 

. , 21) 


a Cvgni 



X. 

6 

9 24 28 

Xov. 

Shaiidxh . . 

: a (Truis 



s. 

8 

i 0 08 


, , 

Foinalliaut 



s. 

S 

7 6 0 

7 

Canitscli .. 

Sun .. 



s. 

6 

6 46 23 

, , H 

Bohr .. .. 

Sun .. 



s. 

6 

6 12 41 

, , 2:i 

Gondukoro 

a Cassiopcun .. 

xr. 

6 

4 54 15 

, , 2:i 


a Eridani . . 



s. 

6 

4 54 37 

27 

7 7 

Captdla 


X. 

6 

4 54 6 

27 


Canopua . . 


s. 

8 

4 54 52 

Dec. 4 

Kigaf .. .. 

a Caasiopeiie 


X. 

8 

4 44 1 

, » 4 


a Kridani . . 



S. 

S 

4 44 41 



a C.issiopCLie 


N. 

6 

! 4 44 40 

T . 


a Eridani - . 




6 

4 44 56 



a Cussiopeiic 


X. 

8 

4 44 16 



a Eridani . . 



4 

8 

4 44 45 

- > 

, , 10 


a CassiopeicC 


X. 

8 

4 44 13 

7) 10 

’ ’ ** ! 

a Eridani . . 


s. 

8 

4 44 42 

From the robults contained in the preceding Table the ibllowing 

Table was 

formed : — 









Table II 

— Concluded Latitudes. 



1 





Number of 




‘ Latitude North. 

1 separate 




. 


— 

j Determination^. 



Fashoda . . 

0 

0 

55 Id 


1 

1 

1 



Sobat 

0 

23 50 



2 



Shambeh . . 


5 50 



2 


1 

Canisseh . . 

6 

46 23 



1 



Bohr .. 

C 

12 41 



1 



Gondokoro 

4 

54 2S 



4 


1 


4 

44 32 

i 


8 


i 

Bigat •• ’• 
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Table III. — Chroxometric Differences of Longitude. 
(These results depend on the rate of one chronometer only.) 


I 

Intcn'al in Days Pa suiting Difference of 
between | Longitude. 

Names of Tlaces. I Observations ' 

I for time at j 

, the Two Place'S in Time. ! In Arc. 


Sobat, tcest of Fashoda 2 

Shambeh, tcest of Sobat 8 

Canisseh, east of Shambeh 4 

Bohr, east of Canisseh 4 

Gondokoro, east of Bohr G 

Rigaf, west of Gondokoro 7 


2 

.34 

1 

o 

0 

38 

31 

?> 

20 

3 ' 

0 

50 

4 

1 

22 


0 

20 

12 

1 

50 

1 ' 

0 

27 

31 

0 

20 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

17 

5 

0 

4 

22 


Table IY. — Kesults of the Observations for Longitude by 
Lunar Distances. 

(The tabular distances given in the ‘ Nautical Almanac ’ have been corrected foi 
the errors of the places of the moon and Satuin as determined from the 
Greenwich observations.) 


Date. 

Name of Place. 

i 

Object to which 
' jUoon was referred. 

AYliether tiie 
^loon was 
East or AVest. 

Number 

of 

Pleasures. 

lle''uUing 

Longitude 

East. 

1874. 

Nov. 27 

Gondokoro 

, Aldebaran 

E. 

3 

31 15 15 

,, 27 

> , 

Regains . . 

W. 

3 

30 50 0 

Dec. 15 

Rigaf 

Saturn 

E. 

5 

31 38 45 

,, 15 

7 > . . .. 

1 Aldebaran 

W. 

5 

32 11 30 

,, 15 

> > ■ • 

aArietis.. 

W. 

5 

32 11 30 

16 

j > . » 

Saturn .. .. i 

E. 

' 3 

32 13 0 

r. 16 


Saturn . . . . ' 

E. 

5 

31 59 30 

,, 16 

j 7 . . 

Saturn . . . . 

E. 

5 

31 59 30 

„ 16 

» J • • » • 

Aldebaran 

W. 

5 

32 0 0 

,, 16 

> f •• 

Aldebaran . . | 

w. 

5 

32 1 45 

16 

» » •• 

Aldebaran .. j 

W. 

5 

31 4G 30 


From tte results contained in the preceding Table the following Table was 
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Table Y. — Separate Daily Results for Longitude from Lunar 

Distances, 


DRe. 


Nam? uf Place. 


IlesuUing LuiigitU'ie f r Moon. 

Coni’lniied 

Daily Cleans. 

East of Object. We'^t of Oi^ject. 


1874. 

Xov. 27 

Gondokoro .. 

31 

15 

45 

0 

30 

59 

0 

o < 

31 7 

Dec. 15 

Rigaf .. .. 

. . 31 

3S 

45 

32 

11 

30 

31 5.) 

,, 16 

, , 

32 

4 

0 

31 

56 

5 

32 0 


In till' ])roceding Tiildo then* a}>pears oue icsult for Gondukoro and two for 
lligaf. But, by the chronomt*tnc difforence of lonititude between Gondokoro 
and Rigaf contained in Tabk* III., the one result obtained at Gondokoro may 
be reduced to Rigaf, and the longitude of Rigaf, as fundamental point, thus 
<Ietermined as follows : — 


1874. I j 

Xov. 27 ' Longitude of Gondokoro 31 7 23 F. 

’ By Table III. Rigaf ucest of Gondokoro ! 0 4 22 

, , 27 { Inferred longitude of Rigaf 31 3 1 e. 

l)oc. 15 1 Longitude of Rigaf .. ^ 31 55 8 E. 


From which is adapted for the absolute longitude of Rigaf, 31° 39' 24" e. 
(mean of the three results). 


With the adopted longitude of Rigaf, 31^ 39' 24" e., and the chronometric 
differences of longitude contained in Table III., the longitudes of all the 
]>laces included in that Table may n(uv be deduced; and, adding thereto the 
latitudes from Table II., the folfuving results are obtained ; — 


Table YI. — Concluded Latitudes and Longitudes. 


Name of Place. 


Latitude North. 


Longitude East 
from Greenwich. 


I Fashoila 

o 

9 

55 

16 

o 

32 

19 

7 I 

Sobat 

0 

23 

50 

31 

40 

36 1 

Shanibeh 

7 

5 

59 

30 

50 

32 i 

* Canisseh 

' 6 

46 

23 

31 

11 

14 j 

j Bohr 

6 

12 

41 

31 

38 

45 1 

1 Gondokoro 

4 

54 

28 

31 

43 

46 

J 

1 Rigaf 

4 

44 

32 

31 

39 

24 1 

1 


2 E 2 
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Table VIT. — Observations of the Egress of the Planet Yeni's 
FROM THE Sun, in the Transit of Venus across the Sun. 
December 8 , 1874 . 

(Place of observation, Ri^af, latitiicD n. 4" 44' 32". lonuntude e. 31* 39' 24 
already deteiminrd. Table VT, 


Phase observed. 


W.itch Time. 


V'atch fa=;t of 
liigaf ilt an 
N.)Lir Time. 


Rigaf Mean St>lar Time, 
f A'^ironomical Kftkoninir ) 


H. ^ 

Formation of black line j Dec. 8 20 3.') 

Intemal contact * . . . . 20 35 

External contact t •• i >> 21 4 



H. ^ 

H. 


26-0 

0 27 10 '6 Dec. 

8 20 

8 (i'4 

55 5 

0 27 19-6 

20 

8 35-9 

52 0 

0 27 20-0 

20 

37 32-0 


* Was a good observation, 
t It was difficult to observe this with accunu-y. 


t 
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Report on the Calculations of Heights froui Observations wade hij 
Lieutenant Watsox, ii.e., on the White Nile. By PacHAiin 
Strachan, Meteorological Officer. 




Klevatinn dl><>ve 
Sea Level 

1874. 

Oct. 0. 10 

Khartum 

, Feet 

.. ! 1414 

Oct. 2b. 27, 2.S 

{Sobat 

.. ! .«T 

1875. 



Feb. b 

Balir el Gazal 

.. 147b 

1 

1874. 

Nuv. 11 day^ 

Gondokoro 

I 

1 - 0 - (Mean of 

Xov. 10. 21 

j » 

.. 1774 

Dec. 4 

Bigaf 

1775 

Dec. 21 days 

,, .. 

jgpreanof, 
(21 days. ' 


These heights have been calculated fiom observations made with mercuiial 
barometers of L’a})tain George s pattern lor travellers. The original observa- 
tions are stated to have been corrected for instrumental errors. Where a 
number of observations have been made in the same month, the means of 
them have been used as the elata lor the upper station. The barometrical 
observations have been reduced to temperature 32°, by the table for gradua- 
tions on glass scales, these barometers being divided on the tubes themselves, 
d'he air temperatures have been taken as correct. The following are the data 
used for the sea-level : the })ressure having been obtained from Buchaii s 
isobarometric charts, and the temperature from Doves isothermal charts: — 


iluuth. 

pre^s-ure. 

Temperature. 

February 

IikIipm. 

29 -t) 

8F5 

June 

29-8 

82 

July 

29*8 

81 

September .. 

29*8 

1 81 

October 

29-9 

j 80 

Kovember 

29*9 

1 

December 

29*9 I 

"8 
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Considering that the data for the sea-level must be subject to some un- 
certainty, it has not been deemed advisable to apply any correction for the 
diurnal range of the barometer. Hypsometrical observations have also been 
made with evident care. But, as the hypsometer can only be regarded as a 
substitute for the mercurial barometer — the calculation of heights from its 
indications depending upon the barometric formula — it should, when read with 
the barometer, be considered a check, and preference should be given to the 
barometer. Mercurial barometers are not liable to errors, which are of much 
importance in measuring elevations : on the contrar}", hypsometers change 
their corrections by the rise of the zero point due to use and age, and a small 
unknown error causes a great difierence in the heights. It would, therefore, 
be of little use to calculate these heights from the hypsometei’s readings. 
The two series would merely serve to show by their dififerences that either the 
barometers or the hypsometers were not correct. These differences have been 
calculated by a shorter process, and it is interesting to notice how consistently 
they tell the same tale. They are as under : — 


riace. 



I)atp 


H. 

K 



Y. 

M. 

D. 



Khartum .. 


1871 

10 

9 .. 

- 0-30 

-i- 0171 

> * • • 


? » 

G 

6 .. 

- 0-20 

-t-0-115 

Mouth of Sobat 



6 

22 .. 1 

- 0-18 

-f-0-101 

Mouth of Gazal 


1875 

2 

6 .. 

- 019 

-^-0-109 

Shambeh . . 


1874 

7 

— 

- 0-30 

-T- 0-174 

Bohr 


> ♦ 

7 


- 0-27 

-j- 0 -155 

Gondokoro 



10 

21 .. ! 

- 0-21 

-t-0-121 




11 

19,21 1 

- 0-22 ; 

-T* 0-123 

Bigaf 


r « 

9 

21 .. : 

- 0-20 j 

-^0•112 

, , 



12 

4 .. 

! - 0-21 1 

-hO-121 

Meaxs , 





- 0-228 

0-130 


Error in heights due to H = *228 x 527 = 120 feet. 

»» »» >> B = *130 X 92 = 120 ,, 

The column H is the correction due to the hypsometers on the supposition 
that the barometers were accurate ; B that due to the barometers taking the 
hypsometers as correct. The mean correction H shows that the hypsometers 
would have given heights on an average 120 feet lower than those deduced ■ 
the mean of B, that if the barometers are so incorrect the heights ou^ht to be 
reduced by about 120 feet. However, it is scarcely possible for the barometers 
to have been incorrect to anything like this extent, while the correction for the 
hypsometers is not only possible hut very probable. It would be intercstino- 
to have the instruments tested at the Kew Observatory. If this could be 
done, and the results should happen to support the inferences here made it 
would afford a valuable confirmation of the theoretical accuracy of the Tables 
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founded on the barometrical formula of Laplace, and the va^mr tension 
formula of Eegnault, 

It may be noticed that the corrections actually applied to the readings of 
the hypsometers average about + 0*2; and consequently the residual cor- 
rection deduced now seems to show that their zeros have risen, so that now 
they are really more accurate than they were originally, the plus and minus 
corrections being almost nil. 

The comparisons instituted between the barometer and hypsometer obser- 
vations afford a convincing proof of the fidelity with which the observations 
have been made. 
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XVIir. — Note on Lieut. Grandy’s Map of his Journey from 
Anihriz to San Salvador and the Congo. By W. J. Turner^ 
Assistant Map-Curator r.g.s. 

[The Council regret that the leader of the ‘West Coast Livingstone Searcli 
Expedition,’ in addition to the Personal XaiTative printed in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings,’ did not furnish any account of the Geographical Results of hij4 
journey, such as might have been fittingly published as a paper accom- 
panying the Map now given to the Fellows, Such a paper was due to 
the interest of the subject and the liberality with which the cost of tho 
Expedition was defrayed by Mr. James Young, of Kelly. In default, the 
following account by Mr, Turner of the cartographical material extant 
regarding the interior of the country traversed by Lieut. G randy, will be 
found a useful accompaniment of the Map.] 

On the return of Lieut. Grandy to England, he read to the 
Society a general narrative of his journey, promising to supple- 
ment it with a more detailed and scientific account for publica- 
tion in the ‘ Journal,’ in which case this map w ould have served 
as an illustration. Such a paper, however, has not been 
supplied, but it would be a matter of great regret to leave 
unpublished, for want of a descriptive account, the cartogra- 
phical material he left with the Society, considering that he so 
materially alters the topography of the country from that which 
is at present accepted. 

The only maps of this region arc Viscount Sa da Bandeira’a 
map of Angola, by Eerd. Costa Leal, IStiJ ; and another bv 
Dr. Petermann, published in the ‘ 3Iittheilungen,’ 1862, and 
again in 1875 — the former of these does not extend north-east 
ot San Salvador, and appears to have been compiled from the 
itineraries of traders, and is altogether devoid of any detailed 
topographical rendering; whilst the latter, which has been con- 
structed from the information of Dr. Bastian, in 1857, and that 
of the missionaries in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
is upon a comparatively small scale, and is very erroneous both 
as regards positions and topography. 

The map which I now submit has been carefully reduced 
from Lieut. Grandy’s original field-map (still in the Society’s 
possession) on 37 sheets, scale 1 inch = 1 mile, connected with 
the new Survey of the Congo, and the coast as laid down on the 
most recent Admiralty charts. 


XIX. On the River Quanza. By Carl Alexandeeson. 

The Eiver Quanza forms the south-eastern boundary of the 
Portugu^e province of Angola. Its source as yet is unknown. 

Erom Dondo to the bar it is the great commercial highway of 
Angola, but only navigable for small craft, owing to its great sb^l- 
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lowness during part of the yean Trade is very brisk at the dif- 
ferent Victories on the right bank of the river/the left one being 
still in the hands of the natives, \Nho vill allow no Europeans to 
settle there. An exception is the small fortress of Muxima 
held by the Portuguese, but no trade comes to that place. 
Dondo may be called the heart or capital of the interior of the 
province of An^*ola. To Dondo the Portuguese traders and 
planters of Cazengo, ( hdungo-Alto, Ambaca, Pimgo-Andongo, 
and 3Ialange send tlieir colfee, wax, rubber, and ivorv to be 
shipped to Loanda. It is to Dondo the natives from the right 
bank of the Quanza bring their ginguba and those from the 
left bank their palm-oil, to be bartered against cloth, poAvder, 
arms, rum, and quincal lories. 

We have two seasons, a summer and a Avinter, the latter from 
the beginning of .Tune to the middle of October, and the former 
from the mi(ldle of October to the beginning of .Tune, In a\ in- 
ter (also called the dry season) we have no rains but heavy dews 
during the night, and Avith the sun generally obscured by clouds 
until 9 A.Ai. The temperature is agreeable, the thermometer 
seldom rising above 22^ Ik in the shade. The summer or 
rainy season is more properly divided into two seasons : the 
small rains and the big rains. On the I8th of October, as hen 
we have the sun in (jur zenith, small showers begin to fall in 
the afternoon until the 22ud of December, Avheii the sun attains 
its greatest southern declination ; from tliat date xuitil the 
24th of February, Avhen we again have the sun in our zenith, 
the weather remains changeable, Avhile in March and April the 
rains come down in heavy show'ers of sometimes twelve and 
sixteen hours’ duration, inundating the count rv and swelling 
the rivers. 

The banks in the river, as well as the bar, shift yearly after 
the rainy season is over, OAving to the strong current occasioned 
by the heavy rains; I have laid them down in the chart as I 
found them at the time of niA* survey. The soundings are for 
the months of August and September (the driest during the 
year). After the middle of October the river begins to rise 
gradually until the end of March, when it is at its highest, 
remaining more or less stationary until the end of April or 
middle of May, when it gradually begins to full again. 

During the dry season, a Hood tide is felt as far as Bom Jesus, 
Avhile in the rainy season a current runs constantly down Avith 
a velocity of from 44 knots at Dondo to 1^ knot at the bar. 

The climate on the banks of the river is not healthy, feA^ers 
and liver complaints being the preA’ailing sicknesses; the rainy 
months being the AAWst ones. When the river has OA erflow ed its 
banks and subsides again into its own bed, the effluvia from the 
ground becomes very dangerous to European as Avell as to native 
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constitutions. It is remarkable that the natives suffer as much, if 
not more, from fevers than the Europeans ; in fact, my opinion 
is, that a regularly and veil dieted European has a better 
chance in this climate than the greater part of the natives, who 
live almost entirely on farinha and fuba, and poison themselves 
with the vile stuff called rum, imported by European traders. 

The moment the traveller from Dondo into the interior 
arrives on the first plateau, he already breathes a fresher air, 
and in Cazengo, Pungo-Andongo, Golungo-xVlto, and Ambaca, 
fevers are almost unknown, while the climate of 3Ialange is 
almost European, wheat growing there. 

Tw’o years ago a terrible epidemic of small-pox decimated 
the native population, w'hile not a single European was at- 
tacked by it. 

In case of sickness a native generally distrusts European 
treatment and medicines, but prefers to be slowdy doctored to 
death by his own countrymen, and superstition. 

When dead, the common negro is buried anywEere, maybe 
a few yards off the door of his cubata or in the middle of the 
road. Sobas, or native chiefs, are interred with more ceremonial. 
For three months the corpse is kept above ground, sitting in a 
chair, and daily enveloped in more and more pieces of cloth, 
wEich are robbed on the higliway by his former subjects. After 
this lapse of time, he is deposited in his grave, two growm-up 
slaves being decapitated and their bodies interred with him, as 
w^ell as a boy and a girl (both alive), the former holding the 
Soha's pipe and the other a vessel with water. Though I have 
never been an eye-witness to this barbarism, and though it is 
officially contradicted, I firmly believe that it is still practised. 
Another barbarism not yet abolished is judgment by fetish; 
viz. : the accused, to show his innocence, deliberately swallows 
a certain amount of a deadly vegetable poison ; if he vomits it 
out he is innocent, if his stomach retains it he is guilty of the 
crime imputed to him, and dies. Wlien a Soba dies, his suc- 
cessor is not allow^ed to continue w*orks wdiich the deceased may 
have begun, or to inhabit his residence, nor does he inherit his 
furniture, plate, or anything. On the contrary, whatever im- 
movable goods ^ (houses, &c.) belonged to the deceased, are 
allowed to fall into ruin, wEile all movable goods are robbed 
by his subjects immediately after death. For a whole year the 
spirit of the deceased is supposed to reign, his successor having 
no power whatever; the whole kingdom or tribe remains, there- 
fore, in a state of anarchy. This antiquated custom impedes, to 
a great extent, the prosperity of the native tribes, as whatever 
one regent may ha\ e done for his people, his successor is obliged 
to annihilate. 

Next to Dondo the most important places on the Quanza aje 
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3Iassangano (fortress, trade, and cane plantations on the Lucala) ; 
Boca da Quanza (trade 23rincipally oil) ; Cuuga (trade princi- 
pally cotton) ; Bom Jesus (large cane plantation, uhich was 
totally destroyed by last year’s flood); Calumbo (Portuguese 
chefado, but otherwise unimportant) ; and Tornbo as firewood 
depository. Besides these more important places, the right 
bank of the Quanza is thickly lined >3ith native villages, whose 
names I have given in the chart, in the best way in which I was 
able to translate the native pronunciation into a written word. 

A stranger must not attempt to cross the bar without having 
previously been in with a boat to sound the channel. During 
the stormy months of the South Atlantic (June, July, August, 
and September) fref|uent heavy rollers render the navigation 
over the bar extremely hazardous. As these heavy rollers often 
C()me in on perfectly calm days, I ])resume they are occasioned 
by gales either at the Cape of Good Hope or at Cape Horn. 


XX. — Notes to accoiapaiuj a Snrveij of the ]Vhlte Nile from 
Lardo to Nyamynngo, By Colonel C. G. Gokdon, u.e., c.b. 

The liiver Nile is navigable for boats at all seasons, from Lardo 
to Bedden, and during three parts of the year it is navigable 
for steamers of moderate draught to a point within three miles 
of Bedden. But in the dry season steamers cannot proceed 
higher than Gondocoro. 

The road by land from Lardo to Eigaf, and from Eigaf to 
Bedden, is through well cultivated undulating country. 

From Bedden the river is navigable for boats to Kerri, but 
the rapids at Bedden necessitates a transhipment at that 
station. The road between these two points by land is through 
an open country, sloping gently down to the river. Two con- 
siderable streams are crossed, one of which, the Lima, is gene- 
rally knee-deep, but after storms is impassable. It has a steady 
current. The second, the Kya, is a torrential stream, and 
always dangerous to cross. 

After passing the Kya, the country becomes more rugged, and 
this continues on both sides of the Nile, until near Kerri, 
where it opens out again, and continues open to near Lahore. 

The river from Kerri to Lahore cannot be termed impassable. 
There are some awkw^ard rapids in it, but they w’ould soon be- 
come known, and the river might be utilised to a great extent. 
The land road is good, and through cultivated country. 

At Lahore the country comes dowm more abruptly to the 
river on both sides. The river continues of much the same 
character as between Kerri and Lahore, up to the junction of 
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the Asua with it, where a series of more serious rapids occur, 
\Nhich terminate in a steep rapi<l with a fall of about one in six, 
known as the Fola liapids. For about two and a half miles 
beyond this the river is free from any obstacle up to Dutle, and 
even to Lake Albert. The land road passes along the river s 
edge, the chain of mountains on the west bank coming down 
close to the edge, and leaving a small plain at their ba^e. 
This continues nearly up to the point of junction of the Asua, 
where the country ends in a steepish cliff on the river-bank. 
The road crosses the Fiver Tyoo, a considerable stream, nine 
miles from Lahore. Eight miles further on it leaves the rivei- 
bank, and, crossing several torrent-beds, it follows the foot of 
the hills to near Lufle. This part of the country is a wdlderness. 

The only real difficulty in the navigation of the Nile is the 
Fola Kapid. The abruptness of the land on each side of the 
rapid prevents any hope of towang a boat or steamer through it. 

Just above these rapids the country opens out into a va>t 
plain, bounded on the west by the Kookoo Mountains. 

The ISiile from Dufle to Lake Albert is very sluggish, and 
papyrus isles abound in it. The west bank is well cultivated, 
^ but the east bank is generally deserted. From Magungo to 
Murchison Falls the river is navigable, but between Murchison 
Falls and Karuma it is obstructed by several rapids. The 
country is rugged in the extreme, and almost uninhabited. 

From Earuma past Foweira and Mrooli, up to Mount Slarusi 
the river is open and deep ; near Blount ^larusi it opens out, 
and many papyrus isles obstruct the navigation. One of these 
difficult passages occurs nearly opposite Mount Marusi, wdiere 
the river is not more than 60 feet wide, although in general it 
is about 800 yards in width. 

After this passage there is a vast lake extending to an un- 
known distance to the east. Another narrow passao-e occurs 
some 30 miles further south, the river bein^ contracted to a 
width of three or four yards for a length of about 12 miles. 
This is a very serious obstacle to the navigation. 

After passing this narrow gut the river "is clear up to Isamha 
Falls. 

Distances in Days' ^larches of six hours each, 

I Days. 

Lardo to Ri^af i 

RL^af to Bedden ^ 

Bedden to Kern 1^ 

Kerri to Moogi ^ 

^loogi to Lahore 1 

Lahore to Dufle 1 

Dufle to Fatiko 2i , 

Dufle to Magungo 3i | 


Fatiko to Foweira 
Foweira to Mrooli !! 
Magungo to Keroti 
Keroti to Foweira 
Mrooli to Nyamyungo 
Nyainyungo to ]\[asindi 
^lasindi to Keroto 
ilrooli to King M‘tesa 


€ 
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Abbass Jlirza, 85. 

Abdul Xlejid, 392. 

Abesh, capital of Wadai, 409, 410. 

Abi Arcbiiigaii stream, lol^ 

Ab-i-Herat, 73. 

Ab-i-Khur .stream, 138. 

Ab-i-Mehna stieam, 138. 

Ab-i-Sard Village, G4. 

Ab-i-Suat stream, 134, 139. 

Ab-i-Tasli striaim, 73. 

\bivaid stream, 139. 

Abomosso Town, 299. 

Aboo Hamed, 416. 

Abul Elassan, map by, II. 

Atram IJiver, 301. 

African river-beds, iiicrea-e and dimi- 
nution f»f, 4o6. 

Africans, white race of. 26, 27. 

Agiidos Kange, 269, 275; \olcanie ori- 
gin of, 270. 

Ah Village, 129. 

Ahmad-18ayi deseit tract, 2S4 note. 
Ahmuli Kidge, 97. 

Abom people, 216. 

Ai-kham Pro\ince, 217 and 
Ain-i-Verzan Village, 64. 

Aird River, 41. 

Ai-ton Province, 217 and notf . 

Ak Darband, 142. 

Akaham Town, 299. 

Akanyaru Lake, 32 ; River, an eflliieiit 
of the Kagcra, 31, 32. 

Ak-balik, 386. 

Akderband Gorge, 73. 

Ake'm in West Africa, Capt. J. S. Hay 
on the District of, 299 d seq, 

Akhal Tekkeh, the, 135. 

Akhlumad Glen, 85 ; X'illage, 85. 
Ak-Langar, 284 note; Weil, 2SS. 
Akiofu Town, 299. 

Aksu, the, 386, 393. 

Aktash Valley, 386; stream, 386. 

AlaO River, 402. 

VOL. XLVI. 


Aladagli Peak, 102 ; “ Ihebald XIoun- 
taiii> 103, 104, 129. 

Alai Plateau, 280, 281, 385 ; stream, 
281. 

Alamans, Turkoman, plundering raids 
of, 102, 103, 106. 

Alambary Settlement, 269. 

Albert Xyanza, 23, 28, 432. 

Alburz Chain, geology and vegetation 
of, 74; XIountains, l29. 

Tract, Elastern, Notes on the, 

by Capt. the Hon. G. C. Napier, 62 
et seq. 

All, fout-iirint attiihuted to, 70. 

I Halil, Shiah ^ect, 65. 

Xlurdan 8hah, ruler of Wakhaii, 

366. 

Alegre, Xlonte, In ight of, 269. 

Alexander the Cfreat, mined foitre^s 
attributed to, 65. 

Alcxanderson. I arl, on the River 
Quanza, 428 ft seq 

Alichor Pamir, 386, 391, 392. 

Ali Verdi Khan, circular mound named 
from, 107. 

Allahji-bafi, silk stuff, 100. 

Alluho Akl^ar Pass, ;»0, 91, 130. 

“Alluvial Fans,” or convex deltas, 283, 

287. 

Altai, 298. 

Araatia, 412. 

Amliaea, 429, 430. 

Amirabad fort, 84 ; Village, 82. 

A mol Town, 125, 126. 

Anambeios, White Indian tribe, 325. 

AiKiseiTin Pass, 67 ; Plateau, 67. 

Anderson, Cajd. S., re., on the North- 
American Boundary from the Lake 
of the Woods to the Rocky Xioun tains, 
228 ef seq. _ 

, Dr., 200.^ 

Andigan X'illage, 104. 

Anifelica arctura, 7. 

2 F 
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Augelino Farm, Negro proprietor of, 
323. 

Angola Province, 428, 429. 

, map of, by Viscount Sa da 

Bandeira, Ferd. &6ta Leal, and Dr. 
Petennann, 428. 

An-bsiin City, 185. 

Annau Village, 96 ; pasture tract, 139. 
Anninam Town, 299. 

Anning Chou, 194. 

Antonina, Baron de, 270. 

Antonio, Fre, Italian Jesuit missionary, 
322. 

Anuapata Village, 35. 

Anyankopong, West African deity, 305. 
Apapam Village, 300. 

Apertada Hora Rapid, 320. 

Apucarana Range, 264, 269, 271, 275 ; 

volcanic origin of, 270, 

Apuddo Village, 14. 

Aquapera people, 307. 

Arabs in Egypt, compulsory water- 
supply to camels by, 346. 

Araguaya River, 322. 

Arary Village, 327. 

Arduk Province, 279. 

Areca catechu, betel, 38. 

Argbunshah Village, 76. 

Artuj, or Artush, 282. 

Asamang Town, 299. 

Asante, Rev. D., native African mis- 
sionary, 304, 307. 

Asanti tribe, 299. 

Ashraf Town, 118, 119. 

Ashurada Island, 117, 120. 

Ask Village, 128. 

Askabad Village, 96; pasture tract, 
139. 

Askja Plain, 8 ; Volcano, 8. 

Asp Neza stream and pasture-ground, 
71. 

Aspati Province, 279 and mote. 

Assua stream, 432. 

Assungui, English colony at, unsuit- 
able character of, 276, 277. 

Astana Village, 69, 70 ; pure spring of, 
69. 

Astrabad, 113, 114, 132. 

Astrakhan, 123. 

Astronomical observations in settling 
North- American boundary, mode of 
operation in, 260-262; opinion of 
Astronomer Royal on, 260. 

Asuom Town, 299. 

Atak Chain, 134, 139, 142 ; Plain, 94, 
95; River, 79, 130; Village, 93; 
fertile belt, 138. 

Atbara River, 416. 

Atrak Plain, 132# River, 103, 131, 136 ; 
Route, 102. 

Atrak'Gurgan Plain, 130. 


Attah Yar Khan, Chief, 93. 

Aukadebbe stream, 405. 

Aul hamlet, rock-inscription at, 75. 
Aulad Solinam, tribe of ; their ravages 
in Kanem, 401. 

Australia, Western, Journey of Explo- 
ration from South Australia to, in 
1875, by Mr. Ernest Giles, 328 et seq. 
Aurora, brilliant, 236. 

Ayesh, cold wind, 86. 


Ba, meaning of, 402. 

Ba Bachikam stream, 403, 404, 405. 

Ba Busso, the true Shari River, 403, 
404. 

Ba Logon River, 404. 

Baba Buland Peak, 103. 

Sirdah, Khan, 77. 

Baber, Emperor, 278. 

Babil River, 125. 

Bacaba, handsome palm, 319. 
Badakhshan, 278, 279. 

Badkhor Village, 90. 

Bagh-i-Shah Village, 64. 

Bagirmi country, 394, 400 ; extent of, 
404; slave-trade of, 411. 

Bahar d’Arab, source of the Homr, 
410. 


i^anr ei ADiaa, nead-stream, 40o. 

el Ardhe identified with tlie 

Shari, 404 : 405, 406, 

el Azrek, head-stream, 405. 

el Gabel. 415. 

eh Ghazal, 400, 406, 407, 408. 

el Salamat, 405, 410. 

el Tine, 405. 

Sula stream, 405. 

Bahr-ingo Lake, 13, 19 and note ; cir- 
cumference of, 21. 

Bahrabad Caravanserai, 79. 

Bai Sunjur, son of Shah Timur, 85. 
Baijan Village, 126. 

Baikana stream, 38. 

Bajwara City, 279 and note. 

Baker, Sir S., 13. 

Baku oil ^petroleum), 72, 137. 

Balkan Bay, 137 ; tract, of the Tur- 
comans, 136. 

Balor, 278 and note, 292, 293, 297 
Balsas, Rio das, 320. 

Balti Polo, 294 note. 

Province, 279, 292 and note. 

Bam Plateau, 130. 

Bambireh Island, 24 ; tribe, 26, 31 
Bampton Island, murder of mission- 
aries at, 52 note. 

Banda Bahru, Village, 364, 367. 

STsfymagS; 

Bar Panja, capital of Shighnan, 393. 
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’Barfrush Town, 124:, 123. 

Baroghil Pass, 38f). 

Barra <lo Rio Grande, CidaJc da, DOS, 
309 . 

Barrett, Xav.-Sub-Lieiit., 371. 

Barrigudo tree, large growth of, 312. 

Burros e Vasconcellos, Dr. Bendito, 
322. 

Barth, Dr., 398; exploration of Lake 
Chad by, 397, 400, 402, 403, 406, 408. 

Bastian, Dr., 428. 

Batang Padang, or ‘‘Sword-branch,” 
River, 367. 

Beatrice Gulf, in the Albert Xyanza, 
25, 29. 

Bed<ieii, 431. 

Begoio Town, 302. 

Bellefonds, M. Linant de, 33. 

Benedictine Monastery and Home for 
Natives, Western Australia, 336. 

Bengu, 29. 

Benin Opobo, 411. 

Benue River, 404. 

Berber, 412, 413. 

Berem River, 300. 

Bemam River, 357, 367, 368 ; \ illage, 
368. 

Besh-Kent, the “Five Villages,” and 
canal, 283 note. 

Bhamo, longitude of, 223, 225, 226 ; 
altitude of, 224 ; trade-routes, 200. 

Biddulph, Capt., 285, 292, 382, 389, 
391. 

Bidor stream, 367. 

Bigg-Witlier, Mr. T. P., on the Valley 
of the Tibagy, Brazil, 263 et seq. 

Birch, Mr., late Resident at Perak, 
357-374 passim ; murder of, 364. 

Birika Peak, 36. 

Bisa-Gamii, nairativc of, 217, 218, 
219. 

Bitoka Peak, 36. 

Blackfoot Indians, 233, 255. 

Blanga, 364. 

Bloomfield, Capt., 369. 370, 371, 372. 

Boca da Quanza, 431. 

Bodele Plain, 399, 407, 408. 

Boi (“ Night ”), Anuapata chief, 46. 

Boler and Knight. Notes accompanying 
a Chart of a Poitton of the Niger 
Delfiu 411, 412. 

Bolor, the, 228 and note. 

Bom Jesus, 429, 431. 

JBomhax pentandriua^ cotton-tree, 39. 

Bompong River, 300, 301. 

Bonny, 412, 

BoquerdO Village, 310, 311 ; Serra do, 
311. 

Borku districts, 399, 407. ^ ^ 

Bomu, Sultan of. King of Prussia s 
mission to, 396. 


Bostam Village, 102. 

Boswell, ^Ir., 230. 

Dotocudo trilx* of Indians, 275. 
Braddell, Attorney-General for Singa- 
pore, 359, 379. 

Brahir, King of Darfur, death of, 410. 
Branco, Rio, 309. 

Brass, mangrove-swamps of, 411. 
Breaker Island, 412. 

Breitharnerkr Jokiill, 2. 

Bridge, or Basalt, Isles, 18. 

Browne, Col., 193. 

, Mr., explorations of, 409. 

Bruas River, 357, 358. 

Buchan, isobarometric charts of, 421. 
Budduma, or “ Yedina,” people, 401. 
Buffalo, furious onslaught of, 251. 
Bugoman, 403. 

Bugre or Wild Indians, Brazilians’ 
dread of, 263. 

Buguiri Plateau, 103. 

Buhar Ridge, 105 ; copper and lead 
on, 106. 

Buhuju country, 29. 

Bujnurd Pass, *141; Plains, 101, 102; 
Town, 102. 

Bukit, or Sagari, Hill, 358. 

Ansce Mountain, 374, 

’Gangang, or Measure,” Hill, 

306, 361; Town, 361. 

Lanjun Moimtain, 374. 

Putus Chain, 374 ; Pass, 375. 

Tiga, 374. 

Bidala empire, 409. 

Bumahar Village, 129. 

Bumahiiid Rud, 63 ; hamlet, 63. 
Bumbircli Island, 19. 

Burgess, Dr., 230, 248. 

Burkut-Yursi, or Bukut-Yasui, Ravine, 
387. 

Burton, Capt., 11, 15, 33. 

Biisso Town, 403. 

Buttes, the. 252, 253. 

Byat Haji, 138. 


Cabe^a de Frade, ground-cactus, 316. 
Caioa Indians, 274. 

CnUistris, cypress-pines, 342. 

Calumbo, 431. 

Camels, endurance of, in South Aus- 
tralia, 342, 345, 349 ; compulsory 
water-supply of, in Egypt, 346. 
Cameron, Lieut , Lukuga outlet of 
Tanganyika announced by, 33. 

, Major, R.E., 230. 

Campo Largo Town, 309. 

Campos Geraes, grass-land, 319. 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, 258, 259. 
Canis Juhafus, red wolf, 311. 

Caphii arjreste, poor grass, 311, 317. 

2 F 2 
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Capparuy native oraiigo-tree of South 
Australia, 334. 

Carolina Town, 322. 323; expertnr^^ 
of the people in cattle-hunting, 323. 
Cart, Chinese agricultural, 175. 
Camnhanha Town, SOS. 

Caspian, alleged recession of the. 111, 
117. 

Caspian Cwatcs 70, 71. 

Ca^uarina^ 334. 

Catello, Morro do, i>olated liill, 321. 
Central Asian 'Wuteislicd. Ea^t and 
Wot, Lieut. -Col. T. E. Gordon, u.E., 
on the, 3Sl et aeq. 

Ceylon, rapid prog)e»» of, 363. 
Chachalyan 70. 

Chad, moaning of, 402 ; Lake, 402, 408 ; 
remarkable water-system of, 400 ; 
area of, 400 ; changes of outline f>f, 
402; evaporation of, 400. 

Chad, Lake, and its Xeigliboiiring 
Regions, Journey to, by Dr. Xachti- 
gal, 396 et seq. 

Chalata Village, 89. 

C’halchalyan Pas-, 73. 

Chandi Abbas Plateau, 131. 

Chaudir River, 134. 

Chandor tribe, 78. 

Ch’ang'te City. 177. 

Chan-i Chou, 191 ; A^alley, 191. 

C banner, Capt., 375. 

Chapada Town, 324, 325. 

Chapeo, Morro flu, 323. 

Chapushlu Village, 90, 91, 92. 

Cliardeli Village, 70, 139. 

Chashma Ali Village, 69. 
Chashma-i-Gtdu'i Lake, 73. 

Chashmeh Giias spring, 82. 
Chat-i-Atrak, the, 134, 136. 
Chat-i-Chandir, 134. 

Chau-Kaa-pha, conquests o'", 217. 
Cheleken Island, 12.L 137. 

Ch’en-chou Fii, 179 
Chen-nan Chon, 196. 

Ch‘en-yucn Fu, ISO, 

Chereutes tribe. 321. 

Cheiwa, new capital, settlL'd to avoid 
overflow of Luke Chad, 408. 
Cbe\>inil)ee Mfmntain. 18. 

Chia-jii Hsien City, 174. 

C'hicago, 237, 238. 

Chichik-lik Pass, 383. 

Chiga Gala, gold ami tin in neighbour- 
hood of, 366. 

Chdiil Gainbaz, 395. 

Child Guzr, 134. 

Cliikishliur, 124; Foit. 136, 

Chilah Glen, 126. 

Chinaran Village, 83 
Chinashk Village, 110 
Chin-ch’i Hsieu, 1S4. 


Chihig-idng H-ien, 181. 

Chiiinaran, 101. 

Chippendall, Lieut., 412. 

Chippeway Indians, 229. 

Chitral Pass, 391. 

Chlorite, 272. 

Chokanah River, 285. 

Chri.«.taller, Rev. J. G., German mi— 
sionary, Gohl Coast, 308. 

ClCu-h^^ung City, 196. 

Chhi-]i suing Fu Valley, 196. 

Chuiualung Village, 284 note. 

Cliuniurs, 132, 133. 

Chuug-uhia, social outca-t-, 187, 188. 

Chuu-^han Island, 176. 

Churchman, Mount, 347, 353, 354^ 
359. 

Chwee ]>eople, fatalism of, 305 ; deitie-. 
306 ; language, 307, 308. 

Cinta, S?erra da, 324. 

Clarke, Sir A., 358, 359, 362, 363, 3G&v 
369. 

Clay, Coh, 376. 

Cliantlius Dawptf^ri^ de^ert pea of 
Soutli Australia, 334. 

Ciuiies, Mc>sr.s., out sheep-station oL 
Western Australia, 353, 354. 

Colonia Nova, colony of tame Coroadf" 
Indians, 274. 

Conchas Village, 264, 265. 

Concei(;ao, Salto da, 266. 

Cooke, Cajit., Political Agent at Bhamo- 
199. 

Coper aicia cerifera, Carnaluiba palm,, 
varied uses of, 310. 

Cora^'iio de Jesus Village, 308. 

Coroados, wild Indian tribe, 263 ^ 
colony of, 273, 274. 

Costa Leal, Fcrd., map of Angola bv, 
428. 

Coteau, Great, of the IMissouri, 243, 
257. 


Crompton, ]Mr., 248, 219. 
Crow Indians. 253. 


Culheirpiros, spoonbills, 309. 

Cuny, Dr., explojation of Lake Chad 
^ by, 409 ; death of, 409. 

Curitaba, capital of Parana Province.. 
2-y ’ thri\ing (nTinaii colony at* 


Cyiiress-piiies 342. 


Da Busso River, 400. 
pagh-i-Shah Heights, 98, 

“ p.ih,’ sword token, Chinese and 
Burmese custom of, 201. 

D Almeida, Mr. W. Barrington, on the 
Geography of Perak and Salangore, 
with a brief Sketch of some of the 
tidjuccnt Malay States, 357 et seq. 
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Daly, Mr., map of the Xigri Sunhilan 
by, 373, 376. 

D’Anville, map by, 200. 

Dar Banda Country, 403, 409. 

■ Fur, 405, 400, 410 ; extinction of, 

410 ; Mountains, 410. 

Kuiiga, 405. 

Darbaiul-i-Arirhunshah Defile, 76. 
Darbanibi-Hi&sar, 141 ; Pass, 98. 
Darbnnd-i-Kardeh Gorge, 74. 
Darehgaz Plain, 93, 94 ; stream, 96, 
130.' 

Atak, 139. 

Darya, sandy and desert tract, 137. 
Dasht Plateau, 129, 131, 135. 
Dasht-i-KIiargo.slii, desert fiat, 391. 
Dato Autar, 376. 

Klana, head-man, 373. 

Moar, 374. 

Daude Papuan tribe, 41. 

Daulat Beg Valh-y, 294. 

Da wand Pass, 96, 141. 

Dawson, Mr. G. 31., 230, 254. 

Daza, Southern Tibbu race, 39S. 
Daz-garrah Glen, 67. 

De Fontaine, Capt., 375. 

Deh Sharbat, 137, 

Deli Cbai, ‘‘ 3Iad Stream,’* 65. 
Demavend Lake, 128 ; Peak, 63, 128 ; 
Range, 118 ; stream, 64 ; Village, 
64. 

Dendroclamis stnatus, 345. 

Denham, exploiation of Lake Chad bv, 
400, 403. 

Densu River, 300, 301. 
Derbend-i-Ivibkan, spur of Alburz, 90. 
Derbend hamlet, 90. 

Dezain Village, 132. 

Diamond iniuos, Tibagy Valley, 267. 
Dicotyles lahiatus and torf/uatus, 311. 
Dihana-i-Gurgan Defile, 131. 
Dihana-i-Khumalu Glen, named from 
its date-trees, 111. 

Dimun, 3Iotu measure, 46. 

Dinding River, 358, 368 ; 3Iountains, 
358. 

Diupa River, 2. 

Djaubin tribe, 299. 

Djebel 3rarra, 410. 

Djurab river- valley, 407, 

J4ogs employed in war by African tribe, 
28. 

Dom Pedro Scguiido Railway, 308. 
Dondo, 428. 

Dorcy, Richard, 328, 329. 

Doulhat Khana Plateau, 88; Villoge, 

88 . 

Dove, isotlierraal chart of, 421. 
Dowlatkhana PiatcvUi, 97. 

Drew. 3Ir. F., 286, 287. 

Dufle, 432. 


Duluth. 230. 

Duma River, 2. 

Dumo Port, 23, 24. 

Dunlop, Capt., 360. 

Durangar liamlets, 96 ; stream, 96, 97. 
Duiian Sabatang Village, 367. 
Dyngjutjull 3Ioimtain.s, 4, G, 7, 8, 9. 


Fail, 3Ir. George 3Viudsor, 379. 

Ka?>t Alburz, drainage of, 131. 

Eastern Alburz Tract, Notes on the 
Topography of, by Capt. the Hon. G. 
i\ Napier, 129 et .<eq. ; Tables of 
Routes in, 145-171. 

Ea&ha‘u Turkistan, the Geography of, 
by a Prince of Kashghar, 277 tt .ieq. 

Egiz 3rar. 395. 

Elder, Hon Thomas, 328 note. 

Electric eel, 326. 

Elevara 3"illnge, 35. 

Elia^, Mr. Ney, Visit to the Valley of 
the Shueli, iu Western Yunnan, 198 
et seq. 

Elliott, Mr., American explorer in 
Brazil, 270, 274. 

, IMr. G. B., description of the 

Perak River hy, 364, 

Ellis, 3Ir. W., Calculation of the Re- 
sults of the Astronomical Observa- 
tions made bv Lieut. Watson on the 
White Nile, 4*17-420. 

Erie Lake, size of, 14. 

Espirito S,mto Village, 318. 

Eucalyptus, 37 ; dumosa, 334, 336 ; 
yellow-barked, 348. 

Euenevi river-valley, 407. 

Eusnf Ali 8hah, Chief of Shighnan, 
393. 

Ewafta, 412. 


Faber, Mr., 264. 
b^airfax Harbour, 35. 

Faiz Buksh, explorer, 381, 391. 
Faizubad River, 285. 

Funte dialect, 307, 308. 

Farabahad Village, 122. 

Farang Village, 132. 

Farghaiia Pi evince, 278. 

Faslier, El, City, 409, 410, 
Fashuda, 415. 

Featherstoiihaugh, Capt., n i: , 230. 
Fedsclicnko, M.', 280, 281, 2ia. 
Etlis concolor^ puma, 311. 

Feroza Village, 100. 

Feasan I’rovtnce, 398. 

Fogueira, Salto da, 272. 

Fola Rapids, 432. 

Formosa A'lllage, 313. 

Forrest, 3Ir, John, 356. 
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Forsyth, Sir T. D., 277. S.'l. 

Fort Gary Settlement, 241. 

Fortaleza, height of, 209. 

“Fou-fou’* dish, curious mode of pre* 
paring, 303. 

Foweira, 432. 

Fowlad Mol:alla Flam, GS; Village, G8. 
Fowler’s Bay, 320, 330. 

Findarisk di&tiict, 133. 

Finderifek Village, 112. 

Firoz Kuhi tribe, 123. 

Firuz Kiih Village, Go; Flateaii, Co, GG. 
Fit tri Lagoon, 406; territory, 409. 
Franco, Porto, 319; Kiver at, 319. 
Freighting, American mode of, in the 
Western plains, 249. 

Fremantle seaport, Western Australia, 
356. 

French, Capt., e.a., 259. 

Fullerton, Hon. K., Governor of Piince 
of Wales Island, 358. 

Funil, Kapids of, 320. 

Futteh Ali Sbah, Chief of Wakhan, 
387. 

Gaadab stream, 73. 

Galton, Mr., • Art of Travel,’ 414. 
Galwey, Lieut., e.e., 230, 253. 
Gambaraguru Mountains, 27, 29. 
Gammeleira, wild fig, 312. 

Gammellas, Indian tribe, 325. 

Gantama, woiship of, 220. 

Gantang Hills, 3G1. 

Gardenia eduUs, hre^ldfruit-tlee, 38. 
Gardner, Mr., botanist, 314. 

Garforth, Capt., 3G5. 

Garma Village, 107. 

Garm-ah hot springs, 128. 

Gamier, M., 223 note. 

Gawars Village, 139. 

‘ Geographie dn Moyen Age,’ Lelewel’s, 

George, Capt. C., patent barometer of, 
224, 415, 421. 

Geraila Turks, 87. 

Germeklians River, 101, 133, 134 ; Val- 
ley, 101, 134. 

Germekhas-i- Chinnarau Glen, 101 ; 
Valley, 102. 

Gez, or Yamanyar, stream, 3S5 ; Vil- 
lage, 116. 

Ghaz, or Oi Kul, the Little Pamir Lake, 


Odes, Benedict, Jesuit explorer, 381. 
(ioklan tribe, 132. 

Gold in Akcm, 301 ; abundant in the 
rivers of Perak, 379. 

‘‘ Gold-teeth ” tribe, 221 and note. 
Golungo-Alto, 429, 430. 

Gondokoro, 413, 415, 41 G. 

Gopin Hill, 3G7. 

Goruan, Arab name for SonthemTibbn 


race, 398. 

Gordon, Col. C4. E., c.n., 14, 282, 291, 
292, 412 ; Notes to accompany a Sur- 
vey of the White Nile from Lanlo to 
Nyamyungo, by, 431. 

, Lieut -Col. 9'. E., e.e., on the 

Watershed of Central Asia, Eaat and 
West, 3S1 ef seq. 

Goii River, 17. 

Grajahii, Rio, 324, 325, 327; inject 
pests of. o2G. 

Grande, Rio, 309. 

■ , Salto, 2G3, 275. 

G randy, Lieut.. Map of his Journey 
from Ambriz to Si.n Salvador and 
Congo, explanatory Note on, by iMr. 
W. J. Turner, Assistant 51ap-curator 
E.O.S., 428. 


Grant, Lieut.-Col. J. A , c.n., on Mr. II. 
M. Stanley’s Exploiation of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, 10 e/ ttq. 

Giass-trcos, 343. 

Gravalanda River, 7. 

Gregory, Mr., 353. 

GreviUea, 334. 

Grimstadir farm, 6, 10 ; ferry, 7. 
Guajajaras, Indian tribe, 325.’ 
Gudor-i-Kuhsar Pass, 107. 

Gugah Province, 279. 

Guibuchak, Mount, 290 note. 

Guingham Station, Major Cook’s reiji- 
dence, 355. 


Gulbini Pasrs, 107. 
Giilfe, 409. 
Gulhek, G2. 


Gunabad Village, 80, 82 
Giinbuz-i-Kus stream, 132. 
Gunnlaugsson, map by, 6. 

Gunon^ Buboo, or “ Wild Man Moun- 
tain, 3o7, 360, 3G2. 

Hijau, or “ Green Mountain,” 
oo / . ^ 


386. 

Giles, Mr. Ernest, Journey of Explora- 
tion from South to Western Australia 
in 1875, 328 et seq, 

Giliard, 63. 

Gins, 3G0. 

Gio Gunhiiz Village, 7G. 

Gnows, West Australian name for 
lowans, 355. 


“Sbaik’s Tooth 

r nr <s 362. 

Gur Sand stream, 66 

’13; source of 

1^0 lO'i : Plain, tie, 131. 

lo2; Aalley, HI. ’ ’ 

(.runuali Village, 100 
Gutzlaff, M., 208 note. 
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Hailstones, enormous, 242. 

Ilai-tzu P’u Village, 191, 

Hajitar Durra Glen, 132. 

Hankow to Ta-li Fu. Notes of a Journey 
from, by the lute A. K. Margary, 172 
et seq. 

Hannay, Major S. F., 210, 218 note, 219, 

222 . 

Haraz Kiver, 125, 126 ; Gorge, 126 ; 
Valley, 127. 

Hasan Kuli Estuary, 136; Yomut set- 
tlement, 136. 

Hashmat-uJ-dowla, defeat of, 95. 
Hassan Guli, 124, 

Shah, 395. 

Hasseballa, Prince of Darfur, submis- 
sion of, to the Khedive, 410. 

Hassin, King of Dar Fur, death of, 
409. 

Hawkins, Major, death of, in an ambus- 
cade, 365. 

Hay, Capt. J. S., on the District of 
Akem in West Africa, 299 et seq. 
Hazar Jarib Plateau, 101. 
Hecatompylos, suggested site of, 107. 
Herchmer, Mr., 253. 

Herdubreid Mountain, 4, 7. 

Hill, Col., 376. 

Himalayan system, 29S. 

Hinxman, Lieut., 274. 375, 376. 
blissar Fort, ruins of, 389 ; i*ass, 104. 
Hofs Jbkull, 9. 

Hoitapu tribe, 41, 42, 43; death cus- 
toms of, 54. 

Homr Kiver, source of, 410. 

Hood Point, 37, 39, 44. 

Hsia, Mandarin, 190. 

Hsin-chou, ISO. 

Hsin-T’i, 174. 

Hua-king Village, 187. 

Hudson 8 Bay Company, 228, 229. 
Huen Tsan, Chinese Ge<'>grapher, 29S. 
Hughes, Mr. Consul, 172. 

Hu-hsin Chou Island, 174. 

Hula, people of, 46 note. 

Hu-nan, curious mode of storing straw 
in, 190. 

geographical field, 17S. 

Hu-Peh carts, 175. 

Huron Lake, size of, 14. 

Husainabad, 68. ^ 

Hwang-kwo-su Village, 185. 

Hwen Tsang, traveller, 381. 

Hwui Seng, traveller, 381. 

Hy Hy Village, 89. 


Iceland, Jdkulls of, 1 seq. 

Igizak Pass, 281, 282. ^ nx • c 

Ila TomahaNvk ’*), Anuapata Chief, 
46. 


Ilema tribe, 41, 42. 44; drilling ma- 
chines of, 47 ; death customs, 54. 
Ilkhaiii, Bujnurd Chief, 102, 108. 
Ilkhaimi, Chief of the Shalidillu, 135. 
I-lung Ssu Town, 192. 

Imam Eeza, SI. 

Imamguli Village, 96, 97. 

Imamzada Hashim Pass, 128. 
Imarat-i-Nadiri, ruined palace of, 77. 
Imbauziaho River, 275. 

Inderu homestead, Western Australia, 
356. 

Ingerzi River, 25. 

Inhoho, Campo de, 269, 270. 271, 
IpLabiiulia, Rio, 321. 

Irangara countiy, 29. 

Ira wady River, 202, 208 ; Plain, 210 ; 

Valley, 202. 

Iro swamp, 405. 

Irving, 31r., Mraits Settlements, 359, 
362, 369, 370, 371, 373. 

Isamba Fails, 432. 

Isfeiviyin Plain, 107 ; Valley, 103. 
Isfirji Village, prolific vineyaids and 
orchards of, 98 ; earthquake at, 98. 
Ishango Ridge, 31. 

Iskardo, capital of Baltistan, 279, 293. 
Islam eya hamlet, 82. 

Isligh stream, 391, 394, 

Ismail, ex -Sultan, arrest of, ns instru- 
mental in murder of Mr. Birch, 364. 
Itambeira Indians, 326. 

Ivahy Valley, 263, 272 ; River, 272. 
Iver Village, 108. 


Jahiiru moleque, white crane, 309. 
Jafar Bai tribe, 116, 124. 

Jafirabad Village, 86, 

Jagatai Valley, 102. 

Jaghuii Village, 64. 

Jaguar, strange adventure with a, 272. 
Jahjarm Town, 102, 106, 107 ; former 
population of, 108 ; Plain, 129. 
Jajarud stream, 62. 

Jampolc State, 376, 

Januaiia City, 308. 

Jash Plateau, 66 ; Valley, 67. 

Jatahy Village, 273. 

Jehan Numah, “World Shower” Peak, 
71. 

Jellahu, 374. 

Jervoise, Sir William, 360. 

Johnson, Mr., 282 note. 

Johnston, 3Ir. Keith, 15. 

Jukull-dalr, 7. 

Jokulls of Iceland, 1 et seq. 

JukulsU, former bed of, 6. 

Jose Moreira da Cunha e Souza, Seu- 
hor, 313. 

Journey across the Vatua Jukull, in the 
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J^ummer of 1875, by Mr. W. L. Watts, 

1 et 8€q. 

Jouvain Plain, 104 ; Valley, 102. 

Jubl Kookoo mountidu range, 14. 

Jugra River, 372. 

Julgab-i-Katalan Plain, 66. 

Juniperus exceha. 74. 

Jnrba Village, 104. 

Juroni Mas, or “ Gold-Xeedle,” River, 
359. 

Kabba Rega, C'hief, 27, 30. 

Kabuga Mountain, 27. 

Kacharchi River, 283 note. 

Kafuiro, Arab depot. 23, 24. 

K.iga Banga IMoiintain, 405. 

Kagera River, 24, 32; not. the Kitan- 
gule, 25 ; source of, 31; Lake, extent 
of, 30. 

Kaifa Su, Russian settlement, 137. 

Kaisa Su, 137. 

Kakhyen tribe, 211 ; description of, 215. 
Kakoo tribe, 216. 

Kalat District, 73 ; Village, 75, 76, 77. 
Kalla Chinor Village, 96. 

Yusuf Khan Village, 89. 

Khal-i-Shor stream, 108, 131. 

Kalposh Plateau, 129, 131 ; Ridge, 132. 
Kamad Village, 66. 

Kampong Parrang Village, 371. 

Quedah Village, 371. 

Kanah Ajab Mountain, 101. 

Kanats, Persian water-channels, 79. 
Kanchi Village, 109. 

Kanembu tribes, 401. 

Kangsa River, 360. 

Kang-wan River, 208 note. 

Kang-gyi Village, 201. 

Kanju, 297 and note. 

Kanjut, 289 note. 

Rank, 297. 

Kanuri tribe, 401. 

Kaplu, 295 note. 

Kara tribe, 203. 

Kazan spring, 101, 133. 

Karadagh IVIountain, 79. 

Karagatch, barren ridge of, 63. 
Karagweb, capital of, 20, 30; hilly 
region of, 12. 

Kar^-Khanak hamlet, 284 and note. 
Karakoram Pass, 294; Range, 295, 296 ; 
Ridge, 296 note. 

Karakul, Great, 291; Lake, 381, 3S5 ; 

Little, 291, 385. 

Kkra-kum sandliills, 284. 

Karksu stream, 116. 283 note^ 2S5, 
Kaia-Tazghun River, 283. 

Karatuppu Village, Afghan colony of 
Nadir t^hah, 120. 

Kiira-turan, or Kara-ninraii, the Iloang- 
Hu, 297. 


Karaut, fishiug-spear, 47. 

Karchuiig Town and district, 289 and 
note. 

Kardeh Village, 73, 74 ; stream, 74, 75. 
Karez pasture tract, 139. 

Kari stream, 125. 

Karodagh Mountain, 131. 

Karuma Falls, 14. 

Kashaf Rud, or Abi ^lash-had, 73, 
131. 

Kafelighar, a Prince of. on the Geo- 
graphy of Kastem Turkistan, 277 
et seq. 

River, 281, 200. 385. 

Ku^li-tashi-ling Pass, 290 nntf . 

Kasht Tikka Village, 116, 118. 

Kaskasu Pass, 383. 

Kassang River, 376. 

Katlung, 200. 

Katonga Inlet, 12; River, 18, 20,27, 
29. 

Katul district, 133; Village, 112, 113. 
Kan Titling, or Tsen-ka, stream, 202, 
203. 

Kawaiiga Village, 23. 

Kazth, 12. 

Kazimabad Village, 78, 80, SS. 

Kelat Atak, 138. 

Ran<j:e, 130; stream, 138. 

Kelatch Village, 70. 

Kellers, MM., German engineers, sur- 
veys of, ill Brazil, 274. 

Kerawul stream, 132. 

Kerri, 431. 

Khairabad Village, 93. 

Khairrhat Village, 99. 

Khan-arik or “ King’s Canal,” 283 note, 
285, 289. 

Khartum, 413, 416. 

Khatai, or China, 279. 

Khedive, tlie subjection of Darfur bv 
410,411. 

Khing Village, 6G ; Tlatcau. 60, 07 : 
stream, 67. 

Kurrab Valley, 67. 

Khoda Shah Village, 104. 

Khoja Paklan shrine, 285. 

Kimrassan, Extracts from a Diary of a 
Tour in, and Notes on the Eastern 
Aiburz Tract, by Capt. the Hon. G. 
C. Napp, 62 eti^eq. 
khushyeilak Mountain, 112, 139 140 
Khuskhima Plateau, 101 ’ * 

Kila Panja, 388, 390, 

Kilbin, or Kilpin, Rabat, 284. 

Kniara Port and Village, 116. 

Gold-teeth ” tribe, 221 note, 

Kiiita River, 360, 367 ; Town, 367. 
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Kirapuiia tribe, 41, 4i ; death customs, 
of, 54. 

Kisbakka, Iviii'T, scimitar of, 28. 
Kishakka, 30, 31. 

Kistufell, 6, 8. 

Kitagweiida district, 28, 29. 

Kitangule Kagera River, 13, IS. 

Kizil Art Plain, 385, 3SG, 394. 

- — ~ Su, 385. 

Village, 284 note. 280. 

Kizil-lvum >and<ljills, 264 note. 

Klang, or Callang, River, 370, 371,372; 
Town, ,372. 

Knight, Robert, see Holer and Knight. 
Kobe Town, 409. 

Kofr Village, 104. 

Koh Kara mas Mountain, heiglit of, 
131 ; Peak, 88. 

Karodagh, height of, 131. 

Takakhana, height of, 131. 

Kohna 8hahr, or oiry of Kathghar, 
situation of, 282 note. 

Kohsar Plateau, 132. 

Koiari tribe, 41, 42, 43; houses of, 49, 
54 ; deatli customs, 54. 

Kok Moinok Pass, 39.'3. 

Kok-naur, or Koko Nor, Lake, 297. 
Kok-Rabat, 284 note^ 28G, 287, 288, 289. 
Komadugu, meaning of, 402. 

3Ibalu stream, 402, 403. 

■ Yadbe stream, 402, 403. 

Komr M., “ Mountains of the Moon,” 

11 . 

Kooohan To^^^l, 86, 87, 100, 141 ; eartli- 
quuke at, 98; Plain, 86, 98, 101; 
stream, 86, 97, 99. 

> , Khan of, 97. 

Kookoo Mountains, 432. 

Kootenay Indians, 25 L 
Korosco, 416. 

Kosh-Gumbaz village, 2S4 and note. 
Kota Lama Village, an asylum for 
criminals, 365. 

Krasuovodsk, Russian settlement, ‘‘Ki- 
zil Su” of the Yomuts, 136, 137. 
Krean River, 357, 358. 

Kroony Sarru, oil-producing plant, 379. 
Krumchi Bi, Chief, 385. 

Kuang-t’ung Hsien, 196. 

Kuba (“Sky ’’)» Anuapata Chief, 46. 
Kubanda River, 406. 

Kuduk Village, 284 note.^ 

Kuen-Lun Mountains, 280, 298. 
Kufalung, 294. 

Kuh Chuinli Peak, 88. 


^^Giffan, 134. 

Imarut Peak, 88. 

Iwarat Mountain, height of, 131, 

Salig snow-clad ridge, 98, 130. 

Zirkay Mountain, 131, 132. 

Kuhbaba Range, 107. 


Kiih-i-Atuk Mountains, 105. 
Kuh-i-Huhar, ^ie\v from, 105. 
Kuh-i-Chukah Mountain. 107. 
Kuli-i-]\lirab}id Range, 13U. 
Huh-i-Radkan spur, 82. 

Kuh-i-Turga, or Salig, Mountain, 102. 
Kiihsar Fiuderisk Beliik tribe, 110. 
Kuli-Sliah Jehaii Ridge, 98. 

Kuka, capital of Bornu; threatened 
overflow of, by Lake Chad, 406. 
Kul-i-Kulan, native name for the Great 
Pamir Lake, 394. 

Kulkaliga race\ 43- 
Kullubund, 127. 

Kunjut Mountains (Hindu Kush or 
Karakorum), 383. 

Kura Kavar, Lacus, 11. 

Kurd 5IolialIa Vilhige, 115, 116 ; ruins. 
87. 

Kuri race, 407. 

Kurow River, 358, 359. 

Kiishkhana Plateau, 99. 

Kufeun River, 289 ; river-system, 290. 

Tiizghun River, 283. 

Kuta River, 406. 

Kutluug Village, 205, 214, 226; lati- 
tude of, 225. 

Kverkljbll Mountains, 6. 

Kw'at, goats^-milk cheese, 65 ; mode of 
manufacture, 68. 

Kwei-Chou, temperate climate of, 189; 
dialect of, 186 ; curious mode of 
storing straw' in, 190. 

Kwei-ting Hsien City, 182. 

Kwei-yang, capital of Kwei-Chou, 183. 
Kwei-yang Fu Plain, 184. 

Kya torrential stream, 431. 

Kyebi, capital of Akem, 299, 300. 
Kyanlu tribe, 89, 90. 


Labore, 431. 

Lady Alice, Mr. H. M. Stanley's ex- 
ploring vessel, 13, 17, 18, 24, 25, 26, 
29, 33. 

Lakatois, canoes, 59. 

I.ake of the Woods, natives of, 232. 

I^ke of the WoolIs to the Rocky 
Mountains, on the North American 
Boundary from, by Cupt. S. Ander- 
son, R.E., 228 et seq. 

Langar-Ki&ht Village, 389. 

Langat River, 370, 373, 374; Town, 
372. 

Lang-tai City, 186; coal-bed near, 186. 

Lanjun, Mount, 376. 

La[ia, Antonio da, contest of, with 
Indians, 314. 

Lardo, 416. 

Laroki River, 36, 37. 

Laroot district. 359, 362 ; Range, 357, 
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359; Eiven 35S; tin-mines, 357, 
358, 359. 

La win, or Lawan, stream, 3U0. 

Leewnmbu, or Sliimeevu. Eiver, 17, 

18. 

Lefroy, Mr., station of, "Western Aus- 
tralia, 35b. 

Leipoa ocf'lhda^ 313. 

Lela, Rajah, prineiptil aceomplicc in 
the murder of ^Ir. Biivh, 3G1, 305. 
Lemnun Plain, 00. 

T^emos, Dr. Candido Pereira de, 325. 
Lenkoran, 119, 

Lennas, the, 199, 200. 

Leo Africanus, 109. 

Los mauvaises Terres, 213. 

Les Roches Percees, Indian superstition 
as to, 212. 

Liao Ya Tsui, 177. 

Limoeiro Town, 309. 

Linda River, 7. 

Linghie River, 373, 371; Town, 371. 
Id-pi -sheug, Mandarin, 17S, 179. 
Livingstone, Dr., 13, 15, 10. 

Locusts, plague of, in North America, 
258. 

Log, patent, failure of, on the White 
Nile, 411. 

Logon River, 100, 103, 101, 405 ; Town, 
103. 

Long, Col., 12. 16, 33. 

Long-kong Village, 209. 

Lo-shan Town, 175, 176. 

Lou-chT Hsien, 179. 

Low, Capt. James, 358. 

Lowans’ eggs, usefulness of, 313, 352, 
353, 359. 

Luaserri River, tide observed in, 22. 
Lu-cb’i-k’ou, 171. 

Lucy-leik, 207. 

Lufeng Hsien, 195. 

Lukut River, 371. 

Lung-Han-quan Village, 209 note. 
Lung-li Hsien, 182. 

Lurs, the, tradition respecting, 117. 
Luwamberri River, 17. 

Magungo, 432. 

Mahiya Island, 23. 

Mahomed Shaibany, Persians trans- 
ferred to Bokhara by, 105. 

Maiamai, 108. 

Maidankhana Pass, 90, 

Maita, stone-fruit, 38. 

IHaiva tribe, 11, 12, 11 ; death cusstoms 
of, 51, 

Majita or Mazita, “ Towering Table ” 
Mountain, 18. 

Malange, 129, 430. 

Malay race, 377. 

States, Sketch of, by Mr. W. Bar- 


rington D’AImeida : — Malay Race^ 
377 ; Vegetable Productions. 379 ; 
Mineralogy, 379. 

Malice, giant, 343. 

M a lung Chou, 191. 

Mamiin, Caliph, 81. 

Manu Village. 101, 133, 

Mandalay, longitude of, 223, 226; lati- 
tude, 226. 

Maiulariii hjat, construction ot. 1<3. 
Mafuji/era iudica, maiig<», 3’'. 

Manitoba Prairie, iDexllau^tlblo soil of, 
257 ; elimatc of, 258. 
iManoel Aloes River, ,322. 

Maiisev Village, 201, 213; latitude of, 
224, ‘220, 

Mantequeira, Serra da, the magniticent 
fore.^ts of, 312. 

Manu manu River, 37. 

Manyara Loud, 18. 

Mara Ri\er, 17. 

Marauhuo City, Notes of a Jouriify to^ 
from the River St. Franciseo, by 
jMr. James W( lls, c.K,, 308 et 
Marco Polo, fier I'nlo. 

^Maieu Polo,’ Col. Yule’s, 0,">, 21.5, 222, 
223. 

Margary, Mr. A. R., Note.s of a Journey 
from Hankow to Ta-li Fu, 172 cfc 
seq. 

, murder of, 198, 199. 

Markosoff, Cen., 130. 

Marra Mountains, 105, 109, 110. 
Marsden, Mr., 378. 

Marusi, Mount, 132. 

INI ash -had Plain, 131. 

Mash-had-i-Ser Port, 119, 121, 125.. 
Massangano Fortre>s, 131. 

Maten Tsaubwa, 219. 

Maten-TVau-lunu, pedigree of, 218. 
Matogorogoro, 53. 

Matto Grosso, 263. 

Maua, Viscount, 263. 

Maulatabad Dastjart, 91. 

Maureah Khan, 83. 

Mazanderan Province, 122 ; j'lensant 
proprietors in, 121. 

Mazinak Village, 61. 

McKenzie, Sir Alexander, 231. 

Mearim, Rio, 327. 

Melina, ruined town, 138; pasture tracts 
139. 

Mc-k’ou Village, 187. 

Menowutsi, battle of, 410. 

Merim, oil-producing tree. 321. 

Meroe, ancient caiiital of Ethiopia, 116. 
Merv, 78. 

M’foombiro sugar-loaf com s. 13, 25. 
Miankullar Peninsula, 121. 

Miautze, social outcasts, 187 ; raids of. 
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Midge, the, 059. 

Mikailovsk, Russian stttlemont, 107, 
MikanLs, small spech s of kangaro<*t, ^7. 
Milk River, gorge of, 252 . 

Minnay Sotor, heml-wuters of the. 229. 
Minnesota, severe snow-'-tonn in, 205. 
Mir Taksabai Hu'-san Shah, 084, 
Miraiiila Town, 2 00. 

“ Mirza/’ the, Col. Montgomeiie’s na* 
ti\e observer. 081, 082. 

Mirza Abu Rukr, 280. 

■ ^ HuiJar, acciuint of Ivistern Tur- 

kbtan by, 278, 282, 280 iiotf\ 285, 
28t>, 288, 292. 298, 297. 

3Iirzakhana Feuk, loO. 109. 

MLskin Town, 400. 

Mississippi River, 229, 204. 

MUsouii River, 234, 240. 

Mitwei, or Devil Conjuror.'^, 222. 
Mlagata hot .spring.s, 01 ; Mountain, 32. 
Man ISO Town, 299. 

3Ioar, Malay State, 0>78. 

Moganiy River, 200. 

Moghiiiistau MonutaiUN 278. 

Mohamad Dugh, 92. 

Mohummedu. King of Ruginni, 099. 
Mokattam Range, 01. 

Moloque tree, beauty of, 321. 

;Monbuttu River, 404. 

Mondego River, 200, 

Mondo, 401. 

Montana, settlers at, 254. 

Mouunguh River, 17. 

Moore, Luke, 055. 

Moresby, Port, Neighbourhood of — 
Geographical Features, 05 ; Native 
Cultivation, 08 ; Races, 09 ; Tribal 
Divisions, 40 ; General Charach r of 
the Tribes, 45 ; Intellectual Clia- 
racteristics, 4G ; Occupations and 
Manufactures, 47 ; Villages and Ha- 
bitations, 48 ; Religion, ISuper&tition, 
and Charius, 49 ; Government. 51 ; 
Climate, 52 ; Diseases and Death 
Customs, 54 ; Marriage, 55 ; Sloney 
and Weapons, 58 ; Dress and Orna- 
ments, 57 ; Amusements, 59 ; Zoology, 
60 ,* Colonization, 60, 

Mori River, 17. 

Mossi stream, 210, 211. 

Motu tribe, 41, 42, 48 ; pottery muuii- 
fucture of, 47 ; houses of, 48 ; govern- 
ment, 51 ; death customs, 54 ; mar- 
riage* 55. 

Mou Village, 44. 

Moyiin mountain-stieam, 203.^ 

Mpororo country, 29 ; tribe, 25. 

Mrooli, 432. 

M’tesa, King of Karagweh, 22, 24, 27. 
Mudah, Rajah, 384. 

Mujai-Smgra-Bhum Mountain, 217- 


Mullik Bund Defile, 127, 

Slumps Dlaml, 288. 

Mung-Muii, capital of Pong, 206 and 
note, 207, 212 ; latitude and longi* 
tudo of, 225, 228. 

, Shau town of, 199. 

Muuikaira district. 37. 

Murchison, Sir IL, 11. 

Falls, 432 : Inlet, 12. 

^lurgbab River, 385, 393. 
iMurghalii, or Bartang, River, 393. 
Murtaza Ah MaidLin, lOi ; Plateau, 
129. 

!MusgM di.-tricts, 404. 

^Iu>grave Ranges. 3»3>0. 

^lufthtarji Vill.ige, 101. 

^lutz ^t^eam, 38\*. 

Muvuii Ridge, 32. 

^luxima Fortress, 129. 

Muztagh, ur Tav^hLirma, Peak, 385, 
Muztak Range, 27‘9, 295 and note. 
Mhverooka Inlet, 12. 

Myristica frag runs, nutmeg-tree, 38. 
^lyvatus-ormti, 8, 7 ; eruptions of, 9. 


Nachtigal, Dr., Journey to Lake Chad 
and its ueighUmring Regions, 398 et 
seq. 

Nadir Kuli Beg, quondam shepherd and 
bandit, the Nadir Shah of Persia, 
91, 108, 120; flooil-gates constructed 
by, 78. 

Naga tribe, 217 note. 

Nakarakliuna ruins, 81. 

Namaii Papuan tribe, 41. 

Nam-Bong Village, 204. 

Namionju, Prince, fair-skinned African, 
/ 27 . 

Nam-Kai Village, 205 
Num-Kain River, 209; Towni. 207; 
altitude of, 209 ; latitude of, 225, 228 ; 
market, 212. 

Narao-])oay Adllage, 201. 

Namthabet stream. 214. 

Nam-4Vun River, 205, 206, 208 note^ 
209. 

Napier, Capt. the Hon.G.C , Diary of a 
Tour in Khorassan and Notes on the 
Eastern Alburz Tract, 62 et seq, 
Nardin Basin, 131, 133: Pass, 140; 

Plateau, 129 ; Adllage, 108, lOk 
Natron, 401. 

Nats, gods or spirits worshipped by 
the Kakhyens, 210, 220. 

Naung-to, lifth-day market of, 212, 
213. 

NeutVille, Capt. J. B., 216, 217, 220. 

New Calabar, 411. 412; River, 412. 

Neza Tash Pass, 388 ; Range, 384, 3S5» 
386. 
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Nczwar Peak, Alburz, 67. 

Ngornu Town, 408. 

Ni Hsin Tang Eiver, 177. 

N1 Nawarango Ridge, 3*2. 

Nicholls, Peter, 344, 347, 352. 

Niger, delta of the, 411. 

Niger Delta, Notes accompanying a 
chart of a portion of, by R. Double- 
day Boler and Robert Knight, 411, 
412. 

Nigri Simbilan, the nine States of, 
373. 

Nikah Village, 121 ; stream, 121. 

Nile, navigability of, 431 ; watershed 
of, 410. 

Nimrud stream, 65. 

Nishabur Range, 98. 

Nissa pasture tract, 139. 

Nora tribe, 216, 217 note, 

Northbrook, Lord, 381. 

Northerland, 8. 

North -American Boundary from the 
Lake of the Woo<ls to the Rocky 
Mountains, Capt. S. Anderson, k.e,, 
on the, 228 et ^eq. 

Note on Lieut. Clrandy’s Map of his 
Journey frem Anibriz to San Salva- 
dor and the Congo, by Mr. W. J. 
Turner, Assistant Map-Curator u.G.s., 
428. 

Notes of a Journey from the River St. 
Francisco to the River Tocantins and 
to the City of Mamnhao, hy Janies 
W. Wells, C.E., 308 et seq. 

No wdeh Village, 110; grain cultivation, 
111; Glen, 111, 140; strLaui, 111 
note, 132; Valley, 111, 129. 
Nowkhanda Village, 116. 

Nowkhandan Village, 95 ; grapes of, 
95. 

N o wzarabad V illagc, 121. 

Nsutam Village, 300. 

Nubra River, 294. 

Nupstad farm, 2,7, 10. 

Nyamionju of Uganda, Prince, 26. 
Nyamyungo, 431. 

Nyanza, various spellings of, 21. 

Njika, King of Gambarag^i, 30. 

Obeisbc, capital of Kordofan, 410. 
Odatha-hraun lava-crags, 1, 6 ; volea- 
noes, 7, 9 ; lava desert, 8. 

O’Donnell, 3Ir., 253. 

Ogurjily tribe, 124. 

Ok-saldi, 282 ; Gorge, 291. 

Olga, Mount, 343. 

Olsen, map by, 6. 

Om el Timan stream, 405. 

Ondas, Rio das. 309. 

Opal Village, 282. 

Ophir, Mount, 377. 


Opium smoking iu China, 194, 203, 

201 . 

Oregon, Treaty of 1846, 229. 

Gaancuse Town, 299. 

Oskja-gja volcano, 7, 8, 9. 

Ouldabinna, 329, 330, 331, 335. 

Overweg. exploration of Lake Chad 
by, 400, 401. 

Oi-/s PoU, 392, 303. 

Owen Stanley, Blount, heiglit of, 36. 
Oxen, remarkable endurance of, 256. 

Pahang, kingdom of. 374. 

P’ai-chou Village. 174. 

I’ai-shui Town. 190. 

Paitan Village, 203 ; white poppy- 
fields of, 203. 

Pulaungs, meat providers, 212 note. 
Palaungtu, I.enna Chiers resi lence, 
199, 203, 205 ; latitude of, 22.>. 226. 

‘‘ Pamir,” meanirig of the iianu*, 394. 

, Great, 388, 389; Lake, 389. 

* , Little, Valley, 386; Lake, 

393. 

, Plateau, 278. 280, 281, 291, 

292, 298, 381, 393. 

Pungallan Batu, 372. 

Pangkorc, Treaty of, 358 ; Island. 357, 
358, 368. 

Panja stream, 303. 

Pankhan 1 Village, 205. 

Pantay district, 376. 

Papin stream, 369. 

ParevUnea raqquuui. 36. 

Paranagua, 311, 318. 

Paranapancma River, 264. 

Pa rash roadside station, 126. 

Parcelar Hill, 372. 

Parez Village, 101. 

Paring water-hole, 328. 

Parit, or Sarit, Village, 376. 

Paroa ATI 1 age, 374, 375. 

Passir Salab, scene of the murder of 
Mr. Birch, 364, 367. 

Patur hot springs, 394. 

Paul, Mount, 3. 

Paulo AfFonso Fall, 308. 

Pedra Branca Range, 271. 

Pedro Aflonso ATIlage, 321. 

Pemberton, Major, 206 note, 217 note, 

222 . 

Pembina, 230; Mountain, 239, 257; 

River, 239. 

Pepohwau tribe, 181. 

Perak, kingdom, position and bound- 
aries of, 357 ; extent of, 362 ; River, 
357, 363, 367. 

Per^ and Salangore, the Geography 
of, and a brief Sketch of some of the 
adjacent Malay States, by Mr, W, 
Barrington D’Aimeida, 357 et seq. 
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Peril ilia, Rio, 320. 

Petermann, Dr., 13, IG ; map of Angola 
by, 42^5. 

Pi-clii-K’ou Pa.ss, 103. 

Pickering, Mr., 3G0. 

Pien, Chinese magistrate, 103. 

Pigeon Rocks, 354. 

Pin, Chinese writer on Europe, ITG. 
Pinare', Rio, 327. 

Ping-i-Hsien City, 190. 

Piranhas, ferocity of the, 326. 

Pirapora Cachoeira, or cataract, 30S. 
Pita Town, 203. 

Pitangui River, 2G5. 26G. 

Plus River, 3G7. 
riuto, the, 350, 371. 

Pocock, F. J., Anglo-American Expedi- 
tion to Central Africa, Letter of, 23, 33. 
Polo, Marco, 215, 221 uofe^ 222, 223, 
278, 381, 394. 

Pf»Iynesia, language of, 40. 

Pompon g River, 3(4i^301. 

Pong, Shan kingdom of, 20G. 

Poreos lie Mat to, fierce attack by, 31G, 
317. 

Port More.-by, New Guinea, De>crip- 
tioti of Country and NateW-S of the 
Neighbourhood of, by 3lr. O, C. 


Stouo, 31 ft xf'q. 

Prah River, 300. 

Prairie tins, 245, 24G. 

Preto, Rio, RIack River, 309, 310, oil, 


314, 315. 

Prussia, King of, mib>ion to the Sultan 


of Rorneo, 39G. 

Pu-an City, 1S9; coal near, 189. 
Pu-i-tsze, ioeial outca^t>, 188. 
Pu-la-tszo, social outcasts, 188. 
l*ul-i-Abrishm, 131. 

Pul-i-Khatun, 73, 131. 

Pul-i-Shnh, 73. 

Pu-lung-tszc, social outcasts, 1S8. 
Pungo-Andongo, 429. 

Pii-p^eng Town, Lien-pVmg of Chinese 
map, 197. 

Pnrsyan Village, 132. 


Pu-shih, ISO. 


Quabiu Town, 299. ^ 

Qualla Kangsa Village, oOO, oGl, 304, 
3G5, 3G7. 

Quanza River, Carl Anderson on the, 

428 et fif.q. . - . i.- 

Queen Victoria, Chinese estimation ot, 

Spring, South Aus- 
tralia, 345, 347. 

Rabat chi district, 2 84 note, 

Rachada, Cape, 369. 
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Radkan Village, 84, 131. 

Rafael, Ere, Italian Jesuit missionarv,. 
.321. 

Raffles, Sir Stamford. 378. 

Rahim, Khan of Nowkanda, IIG. 

Rahin, Khan of Cholie, 74. 

Raima Village, 127, 128. 

Rakhas, or demons. 217. 

Ramaian Village, 112. 

Rambow people, 375. 

Raiiken, Capt., 376. 

Rarotonga native teachers, mortality 
aniniig, 52. 

Raskam 3Iountains, 278. 

Raso. Poito, 315. 

Eawlinson, Sir H., 15 : 297 note. 

Roil River, 228, 257; Colony, 228, 229 
Valley, 228, 239. 

“ RodzuV' advancing “ legs ” of Lake 
Chad. 408. 

Refuge Island, 24. 

Resaidar Muhammad Afzal Khan, 3S7,. 
389. 

Roza Cooli Khan, 85. 

Richardson, expedition of, to Lake 
Chad, 400. 

Rigaf, Notes on Traverse Survey of 
tlie Wliite Nile from Khartum t<v 
by laeut. 0. M. Watson, r.e., 412 et seq. 
Hinahtff, the, 3G9, 370. 

Ripon Falls-, 14. 

Ritter, C. von, 217 note, 

Robinson, Capt,, 3G9. 

, Mr., 215. 

Rolilfs, 307. 

Roro, Vule Island, 38, 52 ; natives, 44. 
Ro.-hanabad, 115. 

RosS, Alec, 331-35G pas'iim, 

Rowe, Lieut , n.u , 230, 248. 

Ruana River, 17. 

Ruanila country, 29 ; tribe, 25, 2G. 

Rud Hind, perennial stream, 63. 

Rudbar Village, t)7. 

Rudihind stream, 129; Village, 129. 
Rud-i-Kibkan, 139. 

Rumanika, King of Karagweli, 24, 31. 
Rung Kill stream, 385 ; Lake, 392. 
Eusango River, 27, 28, 29. 

Russoo Glen, 71, 


Su’ da Bandeira, Viscount, map of 
Angola by, 428. 

Sadi, 22. 

Safavian Kings, 104. 

Sagus Rumpliii, sago-palm, 38. 
Saham-u-dula, Ilkhanni of the Shah- 
dillu, 135. 

Saidabad ViUage, 64. 

Saighan Sui stream, 283 note^ 285, 289. 
Saitla stream, 283 note. 
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Sakju, 297 and nott. 

Salangore, State of, 3o7, 9C9, 373; 

^ Kiver, 370; Geography of, see Perak 
and Sal an gore. 

Saleh, Mr. Giles’ camel-driver, 331, 
330. 

^aUcarnia plant, 243. 

Salt lagoons, Australian, 340, 34S, 
Samboozi, Chief, 27, 28, 29, 
Sam-lung-pha, 217. 

Sand-flios, irritating bites of, 320. 

Sang Snraih Village, 90 ; Pass, 140. 
Sangar stream, 132. 

Sanghas. or Cliardeh, Village, 104, 105. 
Sanju Mountains, the Kuen-Lun, 279, 
280, 293. 

S5.0 Laurent^o of old maps, no traces of, 
321. 

- — Paulo Province, 2G7. 

Sapao Kio, “ River of the Big Frog,” 
312, 313, 314, 315 ; Valley of, 310. 
Sappang River, 374. 

Sarbundan Village, 64. 

Sarhadd, 387, 388. 

Sari Town, 122 ; trade of, 123 ; ix)pula- 
tion, 124. 

Sar-i-Chasmeh Village, 83. 

Sar-i-Halala Pass, 70. 

Saskatchewan River ascended by a 
steamer, 259 ; Great Elbow of the, 
244. 

Sasse, Mr. Stanley’s name for Sesseh 
Island, 19. 

Savage Island native teachers, mor- 
tality among, 52. 

Sawuddy, latitude of, 224, 226. 

Sawur Village, 70; “Buluk” of, 71. 
Schweinfurth, Dr., 15, 16, 397, 404, 
405. 

Seffiabad Plateau, 130. 

Seid Mohalla Village, 124. 

Sekajugu, sub-chief, 27. 

Selkirk, Lord, Colony on Red River 
established by, 228. 

Sembang, Malacca police-station, 374. 
Sengang, 364. 

Serra, Estreita da, 310, 

Serro do Mar, 276. 

Sesseh Island, 12, 19 ; Lake, 13. 
Severtsoff, M., 298. 

Sewan Village, 116. 

Sha-ch’iao Towns, 197 ; Valley, 197. 
Shah Abbas, famed garden of, 119, 120. 

Deh Village, CO.' 

Kadam, or Mullakari, “Kaisa Su” 

of the Yomnts, 136, 137. 

Kuh range, 70, 72. 

Shahjehan Peak, 103, 130. 
Shahkuh-Bala Village, supposed highest 
inhabited point in Persia, 72 ; seams 
of coal at, 72. 


Shahkuh-Ghok^han Ridge, 72. 
Siiahkuhpain Village, 72. 

Shabnaz Gorge, 291 ; River, 284, 2S6 ; 
river-sy&tem, 289, 290 ; Valley, 282, 
284, 289. 

Shnhr-i-Tiis hamlet, 82. 

Shahrud Town, 71, 73. 

Shaighan, 102. 

Shaldi Darrah, 389. 

Shambi, 415. 

Shamranat, fertile tract, Alburz Moun- 
tains, 62. 

Shamsberbur Pass, reputed as the 
“ Caspim Pylm,” 70. 

Shan race, 211 ; towns of, 211. 

Shaoghan Plateau, 129 ; Valley, 104. 
Shari, meaning of, 402 ; River, 399, 
401, 402, 403, 404. 405, 400, 409 ; 
watershed of the, 410. 

Shart Pass, 281. 

Shash Darr.ih stream, 390. 

Shaw, Mr. R. B., 282 ; a Piince of Kash- 
ghar on the Geography of Eastern 
Turkistan, 277 et seq. 

Shayok River, head- waters of, 29, 295 
note. 

Sheep, gigantic, of the Great Pamir, 
392. 

Shendy, 413, 416. 

She-tzu Town, 195. 

Shewa Plain, 304. 

Shignaii, 395. 

Shih-ma P’u, 177. 

Shih-ping Hsien, 180. 

Shimeeyu River, 17, 18. 

Shirati River, 17. 

Shirwan Town, 98. 09, 100. 

Shorazim Valley, 97, 98; Village, 97. ’ 
Shortland, Lieut.-Col.. 369. 

Shiieli, Valley of the. Visit of Mr. Ncy 
Elias to, 198 ei seq. 

Shupe' bee, huge nests of, 319. 

Siahbund Village, 63. 

Siahkhana Cleft, 103. 

Simalghan Plateau, 129. 

Simpang Tiga, 361. 

Singleton, Mount, 355. 

Sioux Indians, 244, 251 ; massacre of 
Red River settlers by, 241. 

Siri Ji, tlie “ Adam” of the Bisa-Gamu, 
217. 

Sirikol, meaning of, 395 ; River, 384, 
385; name given in mistake to the 
Great Pamir Lake, 394 ; Valley, 384, 
385. 

Sirikoli people, 383. 

Siiiz Pamir, 392. 

Skjaldbreid, snow mound of, 4, 8, 9. 

S laden, Major, 200. 

Sleeping-bag for snow-camping, 2. 
Sncefeli, 6. 
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■Snmv-»t"rnis, tcvcrc, 235, 24G. 

ifoba Cliiefs, strange and inlnirnan cus- 
toms at funerals of, 430. 

Sobat River, 415. 

Sniiiuiiilio, Kin, 310. 

Somi\o, Kio do. 31S, 320; i*ioturosi{UL'- 
ness of, 31!) : Fall of, 310. 

Sosua Island-, Qin en of tiie, 27. 

Souris River, 242, 24S ; Vallry, 242. 

Sowa Glie*' stream, 05, GO ; Village. 05 ; 
r(tck-inscriptions at, 05. 

Speedy, Capt., 301, 380 

SiK^ke; Capt., 10, 11, 12, 13. 14. 10, 20, 
22, 33. 

Gulf, 17. 

Sri-Loiiit River, 217. 

Sri Mcnanti Stab-, 37G; Hills, dense 
jungle of, 37G. 

St. Franrisco River, Journey from, to 
the River Tocantins and to the City 
ofMaranhiio, Notes of, by Mr. James 
W. Wells, C.E., 308 et se<], 

St. Jeronymo River, 271, 275. 

Sta. Maria Village, 314. 

St. Clary’s River, coal on, 253. 

St, Paul, trading-place on tlie Missis- 
sippi, 220. 

Sta. KiUi Town, 312. 

Stanlev^s Exploration of the A ictoria 
Nvanza, Col. J. A. Grant on, 10 et 


Stan bach, Interlaken, Switzerland, 3i 

Stoliezka, Dr., 291, 382, 388 ; death 
of, 305; results of his researches, 

Stone, Mr. 0. C., Description of the 
Country and Natives of the Neiirh- 
bourhood of Port ^Moresby, New 


Guinea, by, 34 et seq. /. tt • w 

Strachan, Mr. R , Calculation of Heiglits 
fr<mi Observations made by Lient. 
Watson on the White Nile, 421-42o. 
Suakim, 412. . 

Sucurihu, wator-b-a, enormous leiigtb 
of, 311*. 

Siiget Bulak, 284 note. 

Sughluk district, 283. 

Sii-huchak stream, 284 note. 

Suleyman Khan Afshar, Governor ot 

Astrabad, 114. ,ao tqo 

Sultan Mui<lan Plateau, 103, 130. 
Sultanpur City, 270 and note. 
Sum-kizil stream, 281. 

Sung Dagh Ridge, 13o. 

Yun, traveller, S8l. ^ ^ 

Siinghy Ujong, 373; tin-mming dis- 
trict of, 374. 

Sunnabad V il lage, 81. 

Sunting Sur Mountain, l->o. 

Superior, Lake, circumference of, H. 


Surkh-ah. northern arm of the Oxus, 

280, 281 

Surklideh Village, CO. 

Surkh-hiasiir hamlet, G2. 

Su-sik Kul, putrid lake, 301. 

S\artu, or Black, River, G. 

Sweet Gra^s Hills, 252. 

Swettenlium, Mr , 360, 334, 372. 


‘ Tabula Alinamiiniana,’ the, 11. 
Ta-fongT’ung, 181. 

Tagharma, or Taghalmn, Peak, 200 ; 

idain, 383, 385, 305 ; Range, 385. 
Taghdumhash Mountains, 278, 270. 
Taglidungbash, meaning of, 395. 

I’arair, 384. 

Tai-p’i ng rebellion, cause of, 188. 
Tajaiul River, 122, 138, 139. 

Tajik people. 383, 

Takakhana Mountain, 131. 
Takh-i-Shah terrace, 86. 

1 aklita, or Katerchi, Plateau, 97. 

Ta-li Fu, Notes of a Journey from Han- 
kow to, by the late A. R. Margary, 
172 et seq. 

Tally-s ticks, bamboo, used by the Kak- 
hyens, 222 note. 

Ttimandiia bande/ra^ ant-eater, 318. 
Tamones, Burmese head-men, 202. 
Tamyeri Village, 286 note. 

Tanapata Village, 35. 

Tang stream, 384. 

Taiigali Ridge, 107. 

Tang-i-Gazi Pass, 107. 

Tang-i-Liidi.m Defile, 71. 

Tanjan diatrict, 128. 

T ao-yiien Hsien City, 178. 

Tapaharti, Mount, 35. 

Tara stream, 132. 

‘ Tarikh - i - Rashidi,’ work by Mirza 
Haidar, 278 note. 

Tarim Gol, or Tariu-Mogliul, River, 283 
note. 

Tarso Mountains, 398, 

Tashbalik, or Tashmulak, Peak, 200 ; 

Gorge, 201. 

Tashkurgan, 38.3, 305. 

Tat-pi-hai, or “ Rock-Nat-cry,” water- 
fall. 210. 

Tail Muruu Pass, 281 ; Promontorv, 
282. 

Taurau, abode of departed spirits, 50. 
Tuvari Village, 90. 

Tavil Village, 88, 00 ; stream, 90. 
Tiizghun, or Yupurghi, River, 283 note^ 
285, 289 ; river-system, 200. 

Teaztr, tlie, 369, 370. 

Tebalchuk River, 283 note: river-svs- 
tem, 289. 

Tcda people, 398. 
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Teheran, 129. 

Telbachuk Kiver, 2S5. 

Teiiilelty Town, 41U. 

Tereshez giant tree, legend of, 95. 
Terrachee Valley, H74. 
lludiity the, 359. 

Th( inuee, “maingjs** or townships of, 
207, 

Theiu-leng Village, 201. 

Thian-Shan sy&teni. 298. 

Thompson, Mr., 234. 

Tibagy lliver, 271 ; viohnt flocnls of. 
273 ; cataract of, 274 ; Town, 205, 
200, 274, 275 ; population of, 208. 

, Valley of the, Mr. T. B. Bigg- 

Wither oil, 203 d seq. 

Tibesti, or “ Tu,’^ 398. 

Tibbu Race, 398. 399. 

Tietkins, Mr., 328-348 pasHm. 

Timber, rich growth of, in Akem, 301, 
302. 

Timor ponies, 35. 

Tin-districts of Perak, 379. 

Tindafell, 9. 

Tombo, 431. 

Tommy, Mr. Giles’s black boy, 328, 
331, 340, 344. 

Toplii, 284 7iote. 

Toro district, 29. 

Torut Pass, 383. 

Trascuhyn, Jose. balf-ciYilised Indian, 
314. 

Tremetreme, peixe-d’anguia, or pora- 
qne, electric eel, 320. 

Tres Barras stream, 272. 

Trezedellas Village, 325. 

Trotter, Capt., 292, 382. 388, 390, 392, 
394, 390. 

Tsaltoro, 295 note. 

Tsaubwa, meaning of, 218. 

, Kakhyen, “protection” of 

villages by, 20 1 . 

, Lenna, “ protection ” of vil- 
lages by, 201; tolls levied bv, 213, 
214. 

Tubiiri Swamp, 401. 

Tulbin Village, 109, 111. 

Tuman River, 282, 283 riote, 280. 
Tumfah d’own, 299. 

Tung-i'Rezabad Gorge, 133. 
Xung-i'Shamsherbur, natural passage, 
70. 

Tnngnafell, 9. 

Tunku dia Ondin, Viceroy of Salangore, 
308, 309, 370, 371. 

Maintrie, head-man of Laroot, 

362. 

Turan Village, 93. 

Turner, Mr. W. J , Assistant Maji- 
eimitor r.g.s.. Map of Victoria 
Nyanza by, 22 ; Note on Lieut. 


Grandy's ^Tap of his Journey frrn 
Ambriz to San Salvador and tin 
Congo, 428. 

Turtle Mountain, 240, 241. 

Tiis, City, ruins of, 30, 81. 

Tuz, stagnant lake of, 391. 

Tyoo River, 432. 


Ubagwo, 23. 

Lbiinba, liO. 

Uganda, 29; capital of, 12; King tT. 
"l2. 

Uelle River, 404, 400. 

Ufumbiro Mountains, 31. 

Uganda, 20. 

Ugeyeya Mountains, 18. 

Ugingo Island, 18, 19. 

Ugogo desert plain, 20. 

Ugoweh Kiver, 17, 18, 10. 

Ui-tagh Mountain, 290, 291, 

Ukerew'e Island, 19, 24. 

Ukonju countr}^ 29. 

LTarring, 352. 

Ulegga country, 29. 

Ulu' Perak Hifls, 304. 

Unyampaka, “Countr}' of Cats,” 28, 29; 

]K*ople of, 29, 

Unyoro country, 29. 

Uramba Mountain, 18. 

Urundi tribe, 20. 

Uriiri IMountain, 18. 

Usborne River, 37, 

Usorigora Promontory, 30; great salt- 
field of, 30; tierce dogs of, 30; long- 
legged people at, 30. 

Usuguru Island, 19, 

Utumbi, maritime state, 29. 

Uvuma Island, 19. 

Vampire bats, 310. 

Variata, North point of :Mount A-tio- 
labe, 37. 

\ arshidi, the ancimt, 3S3. 

\ata, evil spirit of New Guinea, 49. 
50. 

Valhalda Hills, 6. 

Vatna Jbkull, Journev across the, in 
the summer of 1875, by Mr. W. L. 
\\ atts. 1 et arq. 

X atua Jbkull Housie, 4. 

\ el has, Rio das, 308. 

1 eUozia, Canella d’Elma, beautiful 
^ tiowers of, 3i5. 

Veramiti Plain, 03, 05. 

V etura, INIount, 36 ; rivulet, 36, 37, :i8. 
Victoria Nyanza, area of 13, 21 ; depth 
01, 14; maps of, 15; iieight of, 
above sea-level, 20; comparison of 
maps of, 22. 
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Victoria Xyanza. Mr. H. M. Stanley's 
Kxplnration of, Col. J. A. C4raTit on. 
10 ,<,q. 

Victoria Town, on Rio Mearim, 327, 

Visrno, M., 214. 2i>o. 

Vi&it to tin- Valh*y of the Shneli, in 
Western Yunnan, in by Mr. 

Nev Elias. ft fttq. 

Vogri, Dr.. :yx\ 401. 


MVBambireh trib.\2b 2G. 

W.i<lai, Kinsr. 400. 

people, 400 ; slave-trade of, 

411. 

Wag.m<l.i Rian 1, 24 : tribe. 23, 26 30 ; 
pluinlering character of, 2o. 

Wairufu tn})e, 31. 

Wahurna, fair-skinned tribe, 26. 

Wak<di tribe, dogs iiM‘d by, against 
enemies. 2S. 

WakeHeld, lb v. T., 19, 22. 

Wakhan, 31^8; boundary of, 39j. 

, Chief of, hospitality and as- 
sistance of, to Lieut. -Col, T. E. Gor- 
don. ,39.0. 396. 

Wakbi tribe, 3!>1, 393. 

WKisliakka tribe, 31. 

Walker, Col., 280. 

Wamar, 393>. 

WaTikori tribe, 26, 

Waiiya tribe, !>98. 

Wanyambo tribe, 2.‘), 31. 

W.inyainjiaka tril>e, 26. 

Wanyankori tribe, 31. 

Wanvoro tribe, 24. 

Ward Capt.. n.K., 230, 248. 

Wardeli Glen, 75; Village, 79. 

Wa-Ruanda tribe, 31. 

Wanindi tribe, 25. 

W asongoro trd>e, 24, 31. 

Waterton. or Chief Mountain, Lake, 
254, 257. 

Wat-on, Lieut, Remarks to aceoni- 
panv a Travi-rse Purvey of the White 
Nile from Khartum to Rigaf, 412 
; Results of the Astnmomical 
Ghservatinns made by, calciilati'd by 
Mr. W. Ellt-, of the Royal Ohsorva- 
torv, Clreenwich, 417-420 ; Report 
on the Caleulations of Heights fn^in 
Clb.^er vat ions made by. h v Mr. Richard 
Straehan, ^Meteorological Othccr, 421-- 
423; Lieut. Wat-on’s jMeteorological 
Observations. 424-427. 

Watts, IMr. W. L . Journey across the 
Vatna JOkull, in the bummer of 
1875, 1 tt sf^q. 

Waturu race, 1 7. 

Watusi tribe, 31. 
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Wa^mmu race, 17. 

Wells, ^Ir. James W., c.e., Notes of a 
Journey from the River St. Fran- 
cisco to the River Tocantins and to 
the City of Muranhao, 30S et seq. 

Wiiito >rud River, 250. 

White Nile, Meteorological Observa- 
tions takt*n on the, l>etwe<*n Kiiartum 
and Rigaf, 1874, by Lieut, C. M. 
Wat-on, R.E , 424 et s^ q. 

, Notes to accompany a 

Survey of the, from Lardo to Ny- 
amvungo. bv Col. C. G. Gordon, c.b., 
431, 432. 

. Remarks to accompany a 

Traver-o Survey of, from Klmrtum 
to Rigaf, by Lieut. C. M. Watson, r.e., 
412 et Sr q, 

Williams, Dr , 208 note, 

Wnidi>iiuere Lake, Central Africa, 23. 

Winnipeg, capital of Manitoba, 258. 

WoL-elev, Sir Gurnet, 229. 

Wood, Mr., 388, 390. 

Woody 3Iountain, 244, 247, 248, 249, 
2.')0, 256. 

Woolcombe, Capt„ 359, 374, 380. 

Wurablmm Village, 202, 203, 213; 
latitude of. 225, 226. 

Wurm Pass, 390. 

Wuvoma tribe, 26. 


XantliorJo'va, grassTrces, 343. 


Yagania River, 17, 18. 

Yagamo River, 19. 

Yaman-yar River, 283 note^ 285; river- 
system, 289, 290'. 

Yan. Chinefee soldier, 198. 

Yangi-Hissar Town, 283 note. 

Yang-lin Town, 192. 

Yao-chan Town, 196. 

Yao-chou, Prefect, his “ thoroughness,” 
197. 

Yatkand Plains, 284 note; river-system, 
2S9. 

Yeshil Kul stream, 385. 

Yin Ho H&iang, 177. 

Yomut tribe, 78, 112, 113, 115, 132, 133, 
13*0 

, Notes on the, by Kazeo Syud 

Ahmad, 142-144. 

Yonldeh, 328, 343. 

Young, 3Ir., 328-348 passim. 

, ]Mr. James, of Kelly, 428. 

Yuan River, 177. 

Yule, Col., 222, 223, 289 note, 290, 293, 
297, 392. 

Island, 38, 44, 52. 
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Yun-Xan City, 192.; Pass, 189. 
Yupurghi River, 283 note. 

Zafaranlu tribe, 83, 84, 97 ; Tillage, 

86 . 

Zanadillo hamlet, 96. 

Zardandaii, “ Guld-teeth ” tribe. 221 
note. 

Zarin Kuh Peak, a spur of tlie Atak 
Range, 1.39, 


Zerish, crimson-leaved barberry, dense 
thickets of, 75. 

Zerzamin stream, 389. 

Zobaran Village, 101. 

Zoghuva } e<'ple, 398. 

Zoibaran Hill, view of Shirwan from, 

88 . 

Zong Village, 388; hot sprimrs of, 
394. 

Zublilig I’lateaii, 97. 
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